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TORONTO, Frinay, October 27th, 1893. 


The Commission met at ten o’clock a.m. 
Present : 


Sir JosepH Hioxson, Chairman, presiding ; Jupce McDonatp, Rev. Dr. McLzon, 
Mr. G. A. GIGAuLt. 


CHARLES GORDON RICHARDSON, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


12403a. Do you hold any office or public position /—I have the lecturership in 
chemistry at the Ontario Veterinary College. 
12404a, Are you familiar with the terms of the Commission under which we are 
proceeding ?—I believe so. 
12405a@. Is there any statement you desire to make, taking the terms of the Com- 
mission as your text 1—_I have paid considerable attention to the question of alcohol 
incidentally to my profession. In fact at the outset of my career, the study of the 
chemistry of micro-organisms was my hobby ; and of course, associated with this would 
be the study of the saccharomyces in alcohol. I was also for a time consulting chemist 
to the Brewers’ Association of Canada, and in that connection obtained some knowledge 
both of the scientific and sociological aspects of the question. I did not take up the 
sociological aspect of the question until six or seven years ago, although I was tairly 
familiar with its scientific aspects. When I had my attention first drawn to the atti- 
tude of the prohibitionists and teetotallers on the question, I was amazed, on looking 
over their literature, to find so many misstatements in reference to the true teaching of 
science on the use of alcohol. There has been a great deal of controversy on both sides 
as to the true dictum of science on that subject. While I would condemn the general 
use of distilled liquors for general beverage purposes, I hold that there is the strongest 
distinction between them and the natural fermented liquors. Up to about the year 1840 
almost all of the scientists were strongly in favour of the use of alcohol, in the form 
either of distilled or fermented liquors. About this time the teetotal movement 
was beginning to make itself known and felt, and a remark from Baron Liebig, 
the father of the modern physiological chemistry, was very much quoted. It was 
this, that there was not as much nutriment in a pint of beer as might be 
collected on the tip of a table knife. Now, Liebig meant this remark in 
one sense, while those pushing the movement in favour of total abstinence used 
it in a different sense. Liebig’s idea was that only those substances which contained 
the element of nitrogen could be considered as foods. Up to Liebig’s time alcohol 
had always been looked on as food. He had been led to propound this 
theory as one of the first to analyse organic substances and to arrive at 
some idea of their ultimate structure and the elements which went to their formation. 
He propounded the theory that the generation of vital energy, muscular energy, nervous 
energy, was the result of the decomposition in the body of these nitrogenous tissues ; 
and he as well as his followers were wont to assert that the amount of tissue which is 
broken up in the system by the expenditure of bodily or mental energy bore some direct 
relationship to the amount of energy expended ; that if a certain amount of work was 
gone through with, there would be a certain amount of muscle destroyed ; and hence, 
since this nitrogenous element was essential to the building up of muscular tissue, he 
made that broad distinction between all foods, dividing them into two great classes— 
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those which contained and those which did not contain nitrogen. The former he called 
tissue materials, and the latter respiratory materials, the function of which was simply 
to develop animal heat. At the time Liebig propounded this theory the means for test- 
ing it were exceedingly crude. While he was aware that the chief channel for the 
elimination from the body of the decomposed nitrogenous tissue was the kidneys, he had 
not been able to make a complete estimate of the same. As soon as the means for esti- 
mating it had been devised, this theory of Liebig’s was put to the test, and it was found 
that so far from the amount of nitrogen eliminated bearing any relation to the amount 
of energy expended, the very opposite was the case. Hence, Liebig’s doctrine fell to 
the ground. Liebig classed alcohol as a respiratory material second only to the fats. If 
his doctrine was unsound, we have to turn to some other direction for a definition of 
what may be considered to be true foods. At the present time it would be exceedingly 
difficult to say what is a true food, because all physiological chemists would class all the 
ingesta which are necessary for sustaining life and health as true and necessary foods 
—for instance, iron, phosphates, sodium, etc. ; and alcohol is an especially active agent, 
inasmuch as while it is capable, by oxidation in the system, of yielding an immense 
amount of energy, it does not draw on the energy of other foods or the energy of the 
body in the process of digestion or assimilation. Liebig’s doctrine, therefore, came to be 
abandoned even by the Baron himself ; and I might here emphasize that point, because 
his dictum about the pint of beer and the tip of a table knife is still quoted in a good 
many circles as sound scientific truth. After his theory fell to the ground, alcohol 
assumed a foremost place, in the opinion of physiologists, as a food of the higher class. 
Shortly afterwards, however, three French chemists—Lallemand, Perrin and Duroy— 
investigated the action of alcohol in the human system. The result of their researches 
was published and created a considerable sensation. I am not certain of the date; but 
this was in the early forties. They claimed that alcohol was not utilized in the system, 
but that it passed through totally unchanged, simply exerting what Liebig would call a 
catalytic action in the body. This statement was a remarkable one and in no mind did 
it cause a greater change of opinion than in that of Professor W. B. Carpenter, the 
eminent physiologist. Almost immediately following this statement of the French 
chemists, Professor Carpenter published his work on alcohol in reference to the diseases 
of the brain, in which he took the ground that alcohol was simply a brain poison, that 
it exerted no influence for good whatever on the system, following up his statement by 
quoting the results of the researches of the three French chemists. Professor Carpen 

ter afterwards had cause to change his views considerably, and allowed his book to pass 
out of print. This fact I state on the authority of his son, Professor Estlin 
Carpenter. However, following the publication of the treatise of the French 
chemists and that of Professor Carpenter’s book, some of the greatest physiologists and 
chemists of the time, among whom were Dr. Anstie, the greatest authority that the 
scientific world has yet produced in reference to stimulant-narcotics and similar sub 

stances, Dr. Dupré, one of the chief analysts of the city of London and I think Pro- 
fessor of Physiology at Guy’s Hospital, and Dr. Thudichum, Professor of Toxicology, I 
think, at Guy’s Hospital London, took exception to the statements of the French cheim- 
ists, and for. this reason, that all their experiments had been conducted simply qualita- 
tively, and there had been no quantitative experiments made. In other words, they simply 
detected the presence of alcohol in the secretions of the body, but never estimated the 
quantity—a serious omission in men claiming scientific accuracy. When they made the 
statement that the whole of the alcohol ingested was eliminated from the body in its 
natural condition—“en totalité et en nature”—The chemists and physiologists, then, 
took exception to the statement simply on quantitative grounds ; but for two or three 
years nothing was done in the way of laboratory work, simply because it involved such an 
immense amount of work. But Dr. Anstie, at that time physician at Westminster 
Hospital, undertook to examine the question from a quantitative standpoint ; and Dr. 
Dupré followed the work up. The first thing they did was to prove the delicacy of the 
test used by the French chemists, the chronic acid test, by which the presence of alcohol 
is indicated by a change in the colour from red to green. They were surprised to find 
chat this reagent would detect alcohol in such minute quantities as a third of a grain 
‘na quart of urine or other liquid. To base any quantitative reasoning on such a de- 
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licate qualitative test is absurd, to say the least. They applied a simple test, which, if 
the theory of the French chemists had been sound, would have shown a marked reaction 
in the liquid tested, namely, the specific gravity test. If a man takes two or three 
ounces of alcohol in the course of ten or twelve hours, according to the theory of the 
French chemists, it should pass out of the system in about twenty-four hours, and the 
hydrometer should show an alteration in the specific gravity of the urine. Still more, 
if the urine were subjected to fractional distillation, the alcohol ought to be revealed in 
certain quantities. But it eluded both the balances and the hydrometer. Then several 
delicate methods were used to estimate the quantity of alcohol passed ; and they dis- 
covered that when only a certain limited quantity of alcohol had been ingested, no 
marked increase in the quantity of alcohol in the secretions took place. It did not 
matter whether a man took a very minute portion, say the twentieth part of an ounce, 
or whether he took as much as two ounces, provided that he did not take it all at ouce 
but distributed the two ounces over the twelve hours of the day time, no sensible in- 
crease was noticed in the amount of alcohol that was passed. Continuing their experi- 
ments, they found, by means of the chromic acid test, traces of alcohol in the secretions 
of men who had not taken any alcohol for some days, and in some instances for many 
weeks. These experiments were all conducted at Guy’s Hospital and Westminster 
Hospital, so the men under the examination were continually under the eyes of Dr. 
Anstie and Dr. Dupré or Dr. Thudichum. Then they went still further, and found 
alcohol in the body of a confirmed teetotaller. So all the assertions of the French chem- 
ists were completely overturned, and a reaction began again in favour of the use of 
alcohol. Dr. Anstie continued his experiments, both with alcohol and with morphine, 
chloroform, ether and other stimulant-narcotics; and he was led to class alcohol 
apart from the majority of other stimulant-narcotics, and for this reason. He 
noticed that in the case of opium, chloroform, ether, chloral hydrate, and 
similar stimulant-narcotics which are properly called drugs, it was exceedingly 
easy to pass the safe limit—that it was almost impossible, except to the 
trained physiologist, to distinguish between their stimulant action on the 
one hand and their narcotic action on the other. Up to Dr. Anstie’s time stimulant- 
narcotics were believed to have one action only: it was believed that stimulation was 
only the first stage, leading up to narcotism, and that narcotism was simply over- 
stimulation ; and I am sorry to say that a great many physicians even at the present 
time believe the same thing, and even lecturers in many of our medical colleges fail to 
impress on their students the entire distinction which exists between stimulation and 
narcotism. They generally teach, quite erroneously, that narcotism proceeds from 
stimulation ; that when alcohol or opium or some other stimulant-narcotic is adminis- 
tered, in small doses or in large doses, it matters not which, the first result is stimula- 
tion, and then, as the action of the drug is continued, the stimulation passes into 
narcotism, with the gradual death of the nerves and nervous centres. Anstie was the 
first to point out the absurdity of this idea, and all the leading physiologists of the day 
have unhesitatingly adopted his conclusion. I know of no physiologist or chemist ot 
repute at the present time who maintains the view held previous to the time of Dr. 
Anstie. He pointed out that there is no such thing as what has been termed narcotism 
or reaction following the ingestion of a moderate dose either of alcohol, opium, strych- 
nine, or any other of the stimulant-narcotics. This is a most important conclusion. 
There is no more reaction following the ingestion of a stimulant dose of alcohol than 
there is following the eating of a beefsteak or an ordinary meal. However, just as the 
ordinary meal or the beefsteak has to be renewed after it has become absorbed and 
assimilated in the system, so has the dose of alcohol to be renewed after it has become 
absorbed and assimilated in the system. In the case of alcohol, narcotism does not 
result ordinarily, unless more than, say on the average, two ounces has been ingested. 
Now, the amount of narcotism does not depend on the quantity of alcohol ingested into 
the system, but on the quantity in the circulation ; and hence the confounding of 
stimulation and narcotism by the earlier physiologists and by many crude observers at 
the present time. Let us take the case of an ounce of alcohol ingested in the form of 
beer or wine or even spirits diluted with water. It is impossible for spirits to pass into 
the circulation without being diluted up to a certain point, and to an extreme point, 
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with water. It will not dialyse through the animal membranes in a strength of over 
one and a half per cent of alcohol. By the ingestation, then, of an ounce of alcohol it 
is impossible for the average man to become drunk or narcotized—he simply feels the 
stimulant action of the iquid toa greater or less extent—for the reason that while 
absorption is taking place at the same time assimilation is taking place, and it is being 
destroyed in the system as fast as it is being absorbed and assimilated. In the case of 
a man who has taken three or ‘four ounces of strong spirit, however, in the first place, 
there is a passage of fluids from the circulation into the stomach to dilute the alcohol, 
and any action which is apparent at once on the ingestion of a strong dose is simply a 
reflex action caused by the action of the alcohol on the nerves of the stomach. After a 
time, as absorption of the alcohol into the system goes on, the man feels stimulated ; 
but owing to the excessive quantity of alcohol in the stomach absorption continues to go 
on until there is more than the safe limit in the system, and the man is narcotized. 
That narcotism or drunkenness is due to the direct action of an excessive quantity of 
alcohol, and is not for one moment to be confounded with the stimulant effects of a 
reasonable quantity which is passed into the system in the ordinary habitual 
drinking of fermented liquors. In using distilled liquors men are more apt, 
because it is more easy, to pass the safe limit, especially those who have 
not educated themselves to notice the effects of liquors on the palate; whereas 
men who are accustomed to take the light fermented liquors which never in any case 
pass beyond twelve or fourteen per cent of alcohol, rarely get drunk. It is also a fact, 
I believe, that people who are in the habit of drinking wine, and have been accustomed 
from childhood to drink it, never take to whisky. They may take to brandy; but of 
their own desire they never take to whisky or the potato spirit, or any of the other 
stronger stimulants. It is only when they have been accustomed to the drinking of 
distilled liquors that men are in danger—and some men more than others—of passing 
the safe limit, and getting into the habit of drinkingcontinually narcotic quantities. Is 
there any danger of the ordinary habitual drinking of fermented liquors passing into 
drunkenness? This, I think, is one of the most serious questions that a physiologist 
has toanswer. Undoubtedly, with some dispositions, there is a likelihood of going to 
excess ; but the question may be asked, are they any more likely to go to excess in the 
use of alcohol than in any other indulgence. There are men who cannot resist the 
temptation of going to excess, in almost every department of life. For these inen there 
is of course nothing but total abstinence. But I believe—and the more attention I 
give to the subject, the stronger becomes my opinion—that the number of such cases is 
extremely limited. When we take into account the large bodies of men collected 
together in the cities and in the thickly populated countries of Europe, and also take 
into consideration the drinking customs not only of the day but of past ages, there are 
very few men comparatively—I would not like to speak in percentages even—who 
become habitual drunkards who would have become such had they stuck to the lighter 
fermented beverages. Take the custom of treating that prevails on this continent. I 
do not wish to be understood as condemning wholly the custom of treating at bars. 
It is simply an expression of good will and hospitality. But it undoubtedly causes a 
great amount of harm, and if it could be modified in any way, so that perpendicular 
drinking, as Dickens called it, could be done away with, I think an immense amount of 
good would result, and for this reason. A young man, just starting in life, goes into 
the bar of a hotel with a friend and has a drink with him, and he relishes that first 
drink, whether it isa drink of beer or spirits diluted with water, or a glass of wine. 
He had a desire—a natural desire—for it when he went in. After’ they have had this 
first drink, the friend turns round and says, “ Will you have another?” Now, I think 
any one who has observed the custom, would say that in nine cases out of ten, the man 
refuses—he does not need the second glass. But the other presses—will not take “no” 
for an answer ; and, simply to please that other man, he forces the second drink of 
liqucr down his throat. This happens, not on one’ occasion, but on very many occasions. 
Sometimes, when a large number are present, he forces not merely the second, but the 
fourth or fifth, or, perhaps, a dozen, down his unwilling throat. Had he simply obeyed 
the instincts of his palate, an unerring guide, he never would have been led into taking 
excessive quantities, but he continually, day in and day out, week in and week out, 
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year in and year out, abuses that delicate sense of taste in the palate, until at last it 
absolutely fails to give him any warning when he is taking a sufficient quantity, and not 
being accustomed to notice the effects on his systern, he begins, after a time, to lose the 
sense of direct stimulation, and fancies he is not stimulated until he becomes narcotized, 
and the vaso-motor nerves begin to lose their functions. In the case of whisky or 
brandy, a man may readily pass the safe limit without any particular tax on the stomach, 
but in the case of lager beer or wine, it is absolutely impossible for the great majority 
of men to get drunk on either with any degree of comfort. If the ques- 
tion be asked, is alcohol a poison? as is very often alleged, I shall have to answer, 
with Dr. Anstie, Dr. Dupré and other physiologists, that it is undoubtedly a poison, if 
you speak of alcohol. But really, how many people drink alcohol? A few instances 
have come under my observation of men in the laboratory or the workshop who have 
become addicted to the use of alcohol per se, but even then when only diluted con- 
siderably with water. Per se, it is a poison undoubtedly. At the same time, we have 
to class it with a vast number of other substances which are also poisons, and which 
are used to an enormous extent in life. For instance, we take mustard, we take pep- 
per, we take salt continually as condiments, and even more than as condiments, because 
they are a practical necessity of every-day life, especially salt. These in their purity 
and in large quantities are undoubtedly poisonous. Orfila, the great Swiss toxicologist, 
one of the greatest authorities on poisons, has given several instances in which death 
has occurred from excessive doses of salt. It is the same with tea and coffee. We 
use these beverages continually for their stimulant action, not for their narcotic action, 
although undoubtedly much of the tea drinking of the present day is narcotic in its 
effects but it would be absurd to condemn the general use of tea, simply on the ground 
that it contains a principle which when extracted and used in excess is an undoubted 
poison. So I would class alcohol in the same category as tea, coffee, cocoa, the ex- 
tract of which cocaine, is very largely used in medical practice. With regard to the 
question of heredity, it has often been stated that the drinking customs of one age lead 
to excess in another and impart a hereditary pre-disposition to drunkenness—that 
drunkenness is inheritable. At first sight there would appear to be some truth in this 
assertion. We know on undoubted evidence that most evil practices are hereditary. 
But are the children of drunken parents, if excluded from the influence of such parents 
as they grow up, likely to become drunkards? They are as likely to be weak in any 
other direction as in the direction of alcohol ; and the practical fact remains, which I 
think is a sufficient answer to the assertion that drunkenness is hereditary or that the 
drinking customs of one age lead to excessive drinking habits in the following age, ge 
the history of nations does not show any such deterioration. Let us, for instance, take 
the fact as we find it in this Province of Ontario. I am but a very young man; yet I 
can remember the time when it was almost impossible to have a logging-bee or a_barn- 
raising bee or any other kind of a bee without the accompaniment ot a keg of w hisky. 
The time was here when one could go nowhere and do nothing without an accompani- 
ment of whisky ; whisky on the farm, whisky in the counting house, whisky at ae 
market. Now, that custom has gradually died out ; we are becoming more sau 
temperate every day ; and yet at the same time I doubt that the ares: of Paes 
used has very much decreased. While the amount of alcohol per Bee = oe eae cee 
is practically the same now, with slight variations, that it was ee _ ee or : os 
twenty years ago, our people have changed in their tastes ; they do not ier it a 
same way or use the same class of liquors ; and this has come about ea wi ie 
aid from law, being largely a matter of public aes oe ae ce eS 2 
‘Scotland or England. In preceding generations the saying “ as sober as - juc ge ee 
something very different from its literal meaning, because : ae > t oe a oe ae 
there were very few judges who went to bed sober. In Englan — sree ; Suing a : 
—and when I speak of the past generation I reter to the = oe oak 10 2 a 
born in 1800—and what I learned from him I have myself gat ae gents rans 
drunkenness was not looked on as a vice or sin. Public epee owev ie ee 
any aid of law, has stepped in and completely revolutionized the Cotes. so tha : : 

+8 an one got drunk at the supper table and joined the ladies in a state of hilarity, 
t think his acquaintanceship in polite society would be very quickly dropped. 
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12406a. You were kind enough to place in my hands a little pamphlet prepared by 
yourself on the subject of the use of alcohol /—Yes. 

12407a. Was this published under the auspices of the Liberal Temperance Union ? 
—Yes. 

12408«. Wouid you be kind enough to tell us the platform of that body /—These 
are its objects :— 

1. The objects of the Union shall be the defence of individual liberty against undue state coer- 
cion, the protection of the rights of property against unjust encroachments, the education of public 
opinion in the principles of just, moderate and reasonable legislation as opposed to arbitrary and op- 
pressive measures, the practice of strict sobriety by the members and its encouragement in others, 
the discouragement of the use of distilled liquors as beverages, the advocacy and support of a license 
law discriminating between distilled and fermented liquors, and the securing of an effective system 
of inspection to prevent the adulteration of all alcoholic drinks. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Union through its officers and members to endeavour to induce 
sobriety amongst those with whom they come in contact and to reclaim persons addicted to the ex- 
cessive use of intoxicants, to enlist licensed vendors of intoxicating liquors upon the side of temper- 
ance, to prevent by all proper means the issue of licenses to any but respectable persons, and to dis- 
seminate by literature and in other ways the true teachings of Scripture and science on the subject 
of temperance. 

3. The Union recognizes the duty or expediency, in many cases, of total abstinence, and a pledge 
of total abstinence or any other pledge which does not violate the principles of Christian temperance, 
shall be amongst the means used in combating intemperance. The declaration of adherence to the 
objects of the Union shall constitute an obligation to practise sobriety. 

12409a. On the back of this publication I notice a list of the officers of the Na- 
tional Liberal Temperance Union. Is that the same body ?—The same body. I am no 
longer connected with it. I was at one time associated with Mr. Mowat as Secretary 
of the association, hut I was obliged to resign owing to the press of my private duties, 
and I have not been able to follow what work has been done since. There were local 
unions for local work throughout the country, and the object of the National Union 
was to collect them all together in the same way. 

12410v. Are they acting under the same platform ?—I think:so. 

1241la. This pamphlet was issued in 1888 ?—Yes. 

12412a. Who are the officers of the Union now? Are they the same ?—I could not 
say. I think they are practically the same—Professor Goldwin Smith, President ; and 
the Vice-Presidents, Dr. Thorburn, Dr. Larratt Smith, Mr. George R. R. Cockburn, 
and Professor Chapman, Mr. Cattanach, who was a Vice President, is dead. 

12413a. Can you tell us when this Union was organized ?—I think in the latter 
end of 1884 or the beginning of 1885. 

12414a, Who was the first President ?—Professor Smith. 

12415a. And he has continued President ’— Yes. 


By Judge McDonald : 


12416a. Referring to the question of the chemical action of alcohol, last fall, when 
the Commission was at Nanaimo, British Columbia, we learned that on a Sunday even- 
ing in a pulpit there, a statement was made to this effect—or an experiment was per- 
formed to prove it—that if an egg is treated with alcohol or put into alcohol, it will 
become coagulated ; and the theory advanced was that the effect of alcohol on the 
human stomach is the same. Have you studied that question /—Undoubtedly. Really, 
the statement raises a smile, because in the first place, while undiluted alcohol, or alco- 
hol of considerable strength, say over twenty per cent, undoubtedly coagulates albu- 
men, tea will do the same, but to a greater extent, because the tannic acid contained in 
the tea will combine chemically with the albumen and form “leather,” In the case of 
coagulation of albumen by alcohol, it does so only when the alcohol is tolerably strong, 
and it does so by the abstraction of water. Practically the same thing takes place by 
the action of the gastric juice of the stomach, for albumen, when it is ingested, becomes 
coagulated in the stomach before it undergoes digestion. So that it is highly absurd to 
perform such an experiment as that, claiming that it has any force with regard to the 
use of alcohol. Strong alcohol undoubtedly has an injurious effect on the stomach : but 
the coat of the stomach is protected against injury from any ordinary liquids, for in- 
stance, fermented liquors or alcoholic drinks below say twenty-five per cent. 
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12417a@ Supposing that the experiment with the egg were made with ale as ordin- 
arily drunk ?—It would have no effect whatever. It does not coagulate. It is only very 
strong alcohol that does so. ; 

12418a. Have you seen the experiment tried ?—I have done it myself. 

12419q, Is the alcohol used pure alcohol or whisky ?—I saw it performed in a 
pulpit in the County of Peterborough by, I think, Mr. Spence. It is a favourite experi- 
ment. On that occasion, from appearances, I judged the liquor used to be a very strong 
alcohol—either whisky or gin. 

12420a. Ale would not have the effect /—No, unless some kind of bitters were used 
in the preparation, in which case small quantities would be precipitated by the tannin 
of the bitters. 

12421a. Would lager beer be still less likely than ale to produce the effect 1—Yes, 
for the reason that most of these liquors are clarified with isinglass. 

12422a. Speaking of ale and beer, do they have different effects on different con- 
stitutions /—Undoubtedly. There are some people to whose constitutions beer is almost 
poisonous. At one time beer was a favorite drink of ny own ; but I cannot touch it now, 
especially the stronger ales. I can take a glass or two of light lager in a day very 
comfortably, but the hops seem to have a very deleterious effect on me. 

12423a. Taking the general run of people, what would be the case in regard to 
beer /—Taking the average, I believe light fermented beers are of great value. 

12424a. In regard to light clarets what do you say /—Clarets are wholly innocuous. 
They are a safe drink for the vast majority, even for delicate children. 

12425a. How is it in regard to Canadian wines /—If you get a properly fermented 
wine, without any addition of sugar, it is extremely beneficial; but I am sorry to say 
that either large quantities of extraneous alcohol or large percentages of sugar are added. 
They are really not unsophisticated wines. Practically, in hotel bars it is very difficult 
to get a sound light wine. 

12426a. Have you tested the wines as made at the vineyards by the grape growers 
who control the wine-making industry ?—Yes. In very many instances I have found 
that there has been an addition of extraneous spirit. JI am speaking now after having 
a complete analysis, and I know that it is to a considerable extent the custom in some 
of the large vineyards to add alcohol. a 

12427a, What is the object /—They have the idea it will keep better. But if the 
wine has been properly made and matured, there should be no necessity for it. Take 
the common Canadian wine of Pelee Island, the Catawba. I think you may safely put 
it down that not more than ten or fifteen per cent of the wine sold as Catawba is really 
Catawba. It is largely made up from other grapes than the Catawba. It is generally 
fermented apart from the skins, and a considerable quantity of silent spirit is added, 
which is the rectified spirit. 4 

12428«. Do you know the wine called Saint Augustin /—No. 

12429a. It is said that Dr. Richardson, who is the great authority quoted by many 
people on the subject of alcohol, has said that two ounces is a moderate quantity of al- 
cohol. In taking claret or beer, what quantity of either of those would have to be 
drunk in order to take two ounces of alcohol !—In claret there is about twelve per cent 
of alcohol, so that it would be necessary to take a couple of pints in order to get two 
ounces of alcohol. 

12430a. Which is the strongest kind of ale used ?—The Scotch ale. 

12431a. What percentage of alcohol does it contain !—Between seven and eight per 
cent. / : : : 
12432a. What percentage is contained in the ordinary ale, such as 1s made in this 
city —Between four and five per cent. It varies considerably. y 

12433a. Is that calculated upon a strength of fifty per cent ?—No, that is absolute 


alcohol. 
12434a. What is the case with lager beer ?—The lager beer is very nearly the same 


The only difference is a difference of fermation. _ ee 

12435a. In order to take the two ounces of alcohol spoken of by Dr. Richar son, 
how much lager would have to be consumed?—About a couple of pints. The effect e 
alcohol in the beer, however, is not the same asin the wine. A lady, who you woulc 
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not say was at all addicted to the use of liquors, might take in the case of champagne or 
sparkling Mosselle, more alcohol than a Somersetshire or Dorsetshire labourer would 
take in the case of beer. The labourer might become fuddled on a pint of beer, while 
the lady might take twice the quantity of aleohol without being affected. 

124360. Do you think that beer has largely taken the place of spirits in ordinary 
use, and that the change is promotive of sobriety 7—Undoubtedly. The districts where 
T have noticed the greatest amount of intemperance have been always those places where 
beer, and especially lager, has been difficult to get. 

12437a. Have you noticed that men who work on rafts or in the water are apt to 
consume considerable quantities of spirits ?—Lumbermen undoubtedly do. 

12438a. To what do you attribute that ?—To their inability to get it moderately and 
continuously. They have long periods of total abstinence, and when they do get it they 
take it to excess. 

12439a. Does the business in which they are engaged call for a greater degree of 
stimulant than the ordinary labourer requires !—They can consume a great deal more 
with less injury to the system. Seafaring men can take very much larger quantities of 
alcohol, even in the form of ardent spirits, than the ordinary labourer, and the ordinary 
labourer more than the man of sedentary habits. 

12440a. In the case of men who work on rafts and in the water, would ale really 
answer the same purpose if they took it !—Yes, a strong Scotch ale. 

12441a. Have you studied at all the question of the effect of the use of liquor in re- 
gard to length of life /—I looked that up some five or six years ago. I have not the 
statistics now at my fingers’ ends. But I was convinced at the time, and I had the facts 
on which I based my opinion very much in my mind, that the moderate use of alcohol 
if anything conduces in longevity. Those insurance companies which were started some 
few years ago with total abstinence as part and parcel of their policy, and incorporated 
in the policies they issued, have in all cases gone up. The only exceptions are those in- 
surance societies which include moderate drinkers. The statistics that have been put 
forward by these societies, in which comparisons have been made between total ab- 
stainers and drinkers, unfavourable to the drinkers, and which have been largely drawn 
on for the purposes of argument, have clouded the real facts. They have taken, not the 
statistics of the two classes in their own society, but the ordinary mortuary statistics and 
compared them with the class of total abstainers, so that the statistics of drunkards as 
well as moderate drinkers have been mixed together. They have two headings to their 
statistics—“ total abstainers” and ‘‘ temperate.” Their total abstinence column is cor- 
rect so far as it goes; but their “‘temperate” class has been taken from the ordinary 
mortuary returns, which include both temperate and intemperate. 

12442a. In the ordinary statistics made up by public officials would not the head- 
ing “temperate” include both the total abstainer and the moderate drinker !—Now, I 
am referring to the insurance statistics. 

12443a. Do you mean to say that the statistics of the ordinary insurance companies 
class all drunkards as temperate!—Agents, in order to get a risk, will often accept a 
man who is notoriously intemperate. 

12444a, You mean, not that the word temperate is intended to apply to those who 
drink to excess, but that men who drink to excess are wrongfully placed in the temperate 
column !—That is my idea. 

12445a. And therefore that column is not reliable ?—Is not reliable for one moment 
—is totally erroneous. 

12446a, Did you see the results put forward some time ago by the British Medical 
Association in regard to the effect upon life of total abstinence ?—That is open to the 
same objection. It was conducted under practically teetotal auspices, and to speak 
plainly the figures were considerably juggled with. What they classed as “ temperate” 
they really took from the ordinary mortuary returns. 

12447. We had before us the other day a physician who told us that the drinking 
of beer was the cause of a great deal of Bright’s disease, and that of a certain number 
of beer drinkers in the locality in which he had practised, every one except one had 
died of Bright’s disease. Whatis your opinion as to whether Bright’s disease is induced 
by the use of either spirituous or fermented liquors, and if it is, te what extent ?—I 
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would speak as a physiological chemist: I would not speak as a medical man, because a 
medical man would have better reason to speak from experience. The ordinary doctor, 
however, is very apt to jump to conclusions. The best authorities undoubtedly consider 
Bright’s disease to be very largely induced by intemperance in alcoholic liquors ; it need 
not be beer or wine or spirits exclusively. Beer in my opinion, and I think in the 
opinion of the majority of physiologists, is undoubtedly a very large source of Bright’s 
disease ; but there are numberless cases of Bright’s disease among total abstainers. It 
is not necessarily a drunkard’s disease any more than nephritis (inflammation of the 
kidneys) or hepatitis (inflammation of the liver), while they are concomitant to a greater 
or less extent of drinking habits. 

12448a. As I understand, you favour ordinarily for man the use of beer as a beve- 
rage !—Light wines, not beer, because in this country I find the heavier beers are not 
altogether beneficial. 

12449. In the case of a man troubled with Bright’s disease, would it be wise to 
abstain entirely from beer ?—Yes, but to take alcohol in some other form. 

12450. In the shape of light wines would it be hurtful to him ?—I think not, and 
that is the opinion of Dr. Dupré, the greatest living authority on the wise of alcohol. 

12451a. We find that there exists quite a difference of opinion among the different 
religious bodies as to the use of wine in the sacrament or Holy Communion. I do not 
propose to ask you anything of it from a theological or scriptural standpoint; but I 
would ask you whether you have had occasion to examine at all into the question of the 
substances which are used in some religious bodies who from principle will not use fer- 
mented wine !—They are simply syrups ; although in one case ]—-and two or three other 
chemists have done the same—came across a cider that had been sweetened up and 
coloured, and that contained a certain proportion of alcohol, one or two per cent; that 
was sold as an unfermented beverage in Toronto. 

12452a. Was that put forward for sacramental purposes on the ground that it was 
free from fermentation /—Yes, but it really was not. I might say, in reference to this 
unfermented wine theory, that so far as the history of alcoholic beverages goes, we 
absolutely know of nothing lke unfermented wine. In fact, it is a contradiction in 
terms. The unfermented wine theory was really an ingenious device put forward to get 
the teetotallers out of a very uncomfortable position, While the Scriptures inculcated 
the use of wine in moderation, it was useless for them to talk or preach of total absti- 
nence to the community at large. Paul says undoubtedly: “If thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off ;” but he did not say: “If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and cut 
off thy neighbour’s also.” The truth is that in the Scriptures, old and new, where wine 
is spoken of, it is almost invariably represented as intoxicating. What was the wine on 
which Noah got drunk? What was the wine spoken of as making the eyes red? An 
instance is also given of an adulterated wine when the question is asked: ‘‘ Who hath 
woe? Who hath sorrow? Who hath redness of eyes?” and so on. “ They that tarry 
long at the wine ; they that go to seek mixed wine.” “Look not thou upon the wine 
when it is red, when it giveth its colour in the cup, when it moveth itself aright.” An 
undoubted description of an adulterated wine. The evils of adulteration were undoubt- 
edly as well known to the ancient writers as they are to modern science. The wine 
that our Saviour used at the last supper, it has been claimed, could not be fermented, 
because it had not time to ferment. Then it had not time to become the juice of the 
grape, the grape had not time to grow, and the whole force of the miracle is a 
Besides, all profane writers in the earlier ages, in giving descriptions of the manufacture 
of wine, never referred to any such thing as unfermented wine. Wherever an ee - 
mented liquor is spoken of it is invariably referred to as a syrup. These were thick, 
boiled-down liquids, and they were never by any chance referred to as wine. co 

12453a. Do you know whether in the making of the so-called unfermented wines 
which are used for sacramental purposes, salicylic acid is used?—It is to a certain 
extent. 9 cis Pe aeer 
12454a. For what purpose ?—-To prevent fermentation. But it is not oe ) ae 
an extent as formerly, because it was found that so large a quantity had to 8 Ras 
What is most generally used as unfermented wine is Pasteurized grape pga ia, a 
obtained by bottling the syrup up and putting it into boiling water or subjecting 1 
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the action of steam, and letting it cool again. In that way the cells by which fermen- 
tation is induced are destroyed. The special agent in the production of alcohol, the genus 
saccharemyces, has no advantage over vegetable or animal cells in that respect except 
in causing the fermentation in a more marked degree. If the grape itself were cut from 
the vine and put into a sealed jar, and the greatest possible care taken to prevent injury 
to the skin, so that no extraneous ferment might make its way into the juice, still 
alcohol in considerable quantities would be formed by the action of the fruit cells them- 
selves. This has been abundantly proved by Schutzenburger, the greatest modern 
authority on fermentation. He took a large number of fruits—pears, apples, apricots, 
peaches—and isolated them from the parent stem, taking all the necessary precautions 
to prevent fermentation, and he found that alcohol was produced by the cells of the 
fruits themselves in as large quantities as from one-half to one per cent. In the case of 
some three or four large Jersey pears, | think he was able to get as much as half an 
ounce of alcohol. So that alcohol is simply a half-way stage, so to speak, between the 
conversion of starch into sugar on the one hand, and the conversion of sugar into carbon 
dioxide and water on the other, the final stage of fermentation. 

12455a. It has been said that athletes preparing for contests of any kind, abstain 
from the use of alcohol. Have you any knowledge as to that ?—That has nct been the 
practice in general. If we take the dietary of the Oxford and Cambridge crews, probably 
the most scientific dietary in the world, we find that a pint of beer is included in it. 
The only notorious case of any great feat having been accomplished on water was one 
of Weston’s feats of walking; I think it was one hundred miles in a hundred hours. 
But he surpassed himself in a subsequent effort, in which he used I think, four or five 
ounces of champagne during the day ; and his feat has been surpassed by another Eng- 
lishman, who accomplished a much greater distance on beer. There is no absolute rule 
to guide athletes. The only rule to which we can refer is that of the dietaries of the 
Oxford and Cambridge crews. 

12456a. Given a drink, say beer, containing we will say six per cent of alcohol, and 
another drink containing three per cent, can you tell us whether it would require double 
the quantity of the latter to have the same effect as the former /—No, it is very hard to 
say that, because the effect varies with different constitutions, and alcohol exerts differ- 
ent effects in different liquids. You cannot say that ten or twelve per cent of alcohol 
in wine exerts the same or anything like the same effect as four or five per cent in beer. 
In fact, | may say that some years ago, even when I was a student, I came to the con- 
clusion that alcohol as alcohol does not exist in fermented liquors, it is so combined 
chemically with the different ethers and salts and other constituents of these liquors. 
This is now being taken up by some of the leading chemical thinkers of the present day 
on what is called the theory of solution. For instance, when we put salt in water, a 
chemist of the present day would hesitate to say that it existed as salt in water, as there 
is to a greater or less extent a chemical combination of the elements of water with the 
salt, and a partial decomposition takes place. In the same way I claim that in fer- 
mented liquors alcohol as such does not exist, and therefore the physiological eftects of 
different drinks vary exceedingly, and the amount of alcohol that may be extracted as 
such is no guide to the physiological action of any unfermented liquor. 

12457a. Have you studied the question of heredity in connection with the alcohol 
habit /—I have to some extent, as far as a young man of my age could, and also of 
course, in all the works I could obtain on the subject. 

12458a,What has been the result of your investigation or study ?—I think here- 

dity plays a very small part in the question of drunkenness. Children who inherit weak 
natures from parents who have never touched alcohol are very much more likely to take 
to liquor than strong healthy children of parents who’in the matter of liquor have not 
been so abstemious. 

12459a. Have you studied the question at all in connection with the statistics of 
insanity? If so, with what result /—So far as the statistics of insanity are concerned, I 
think they are simply silent. Until comparatively recent years it was almost impossible 
to get even ordinary statistics on the subject. Tuke, a great authority, in his work on 
“ Liquor and Insanity,” points out that there is little or nothing in the theory of here- 
dity, and as I said before, that the men who have inherited weak natures are as likely 
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_to become insane from‘any other cause as of that intemperance, though undoubtedly in a 
large number of instances alcohol is the exciting cause—not the predisposing cause, but 
the exciting cause. In other words, says Tuke, a man is mentally on the balance be- 
tween insanity and sanity, and it just needs an excess in anything, it matters not 
whether it is alcohol or tea or venery, to tumble him over into the abyss of insanity. 
12460a. Can you teil us, as the result of your observation, whether insanity has 
been increasing or not in the last few years /—If you were simply to take the statistics, 
yes. 

12461a. We are told that temperance has been greatly increasing year by year ?— 
Here you have on the one hand an increase of insanity as given by the statistics, and on 
the other hand an increase of temperance. I might say that this would prove that 
temperance was a very bad thing from a sanitary point of view. 

12462¢. That would hardly be a fair conclusion /—Of course, it would be a post hoc 
argument. 

12463. Nobody would assert for a moment that temperance was a predisposing 
cause of insanity ; but the question is whether the fact may not suggest the question as 
to there being other causes or influences which are more likely to produce insanity /—I 
think that to take the statistics just as a casual observer might, and use them as a basis 
for a special line of argument, would be both unwise and wrong, for this reason. While 
the number of cases of insanity has undoubtedly increased, a good deal of the increase is 
more apparent than real on account of the greater facilities that now exist for placing 
patients in the asylums both public and private. The patients get very much better 
treatment in the asylums now than they do at home. Our asylum treatment is very 
much improved. People do not hesitate as they did in former years to have their friends 
committed. In all these ways there may be an apparent increase of insanity. 

12464a. Have you considered at all whether the conditions of modern life in the 
way of the rush of business and fast living—I mean living at a high pressure—have 
been a predisposing cause of insanity +—Undoubtedly they are, but not to so great an 
extent as you might imagine. The asylum is more largely recruited from the farming 
community. In fact, they furnish the overwhelming preponderance of the insane ; and 
yet the farming community, speaking generally, so far as alcoholic liquors are concerned, 
are very temperate. While business troubles undoubtedly cause a very large proportion 
of the cases of insanity, still, in many instances, as Dr. Tuke and Dr. Bucknill have 
pointed out, much of this insanity could be prevented by the timely use of alcohol. In 
the end of my work I have quoted the opinion of Dr. Bucknill in these words: “Alcohol 
in its physiological action is striptic, retarding the disintegration of the tissues, especially 
of the nerve tissue; and when the brain is wearing itself into madness, alcohol, at the 
right time, and in the right doses, without doubt sometimes checks the ebb-tide of rea- 
son.” Neither Dr. Bucknill, nor Dr. Tuke are by any means prejudiced in favour of the 
use of alcohol, because in no other country, if I except the northern districts of France, 
is there so large a proportion of insanity in connection with intemperance in the use ot 
liquor as there is in England, especially in London. 

12465a. You have told us the effect of spirits as distinguished from beer, and vice 
versa. Can youtell us whether the ordinary whisky of commerce, when diluted with 
water is injurious ?—No. I have considerably modified my views in reference to that. 
Some five or six years ago I was more inclined to place whisky completely on the 
shelf as a beverage than I am at the present time. I think there are a large class of 
persons to whom beer is not suitable; and in those cases, where they cannot get a wine 
which suits their constitution at a reasonable price—and this must always be taken into 
consideration in dealing with the habits of the people—then, a good Longanaesaees 
whisky, properly diluted down to about fifteen per cent of alcohol, is a very good su is 
stitute for all the other liquors, and in fact mostly beneficial. 

12466a. Is there a beneficial effect produced by the regulation which has been in force 
some considerable time, requiring whisky to be kept two years before it is sold ?—If wisn 
were made at the present time exactly as it used to be some fifteen or twenty os pe = : 
years ago, there undoubtedly would be. But, practically, there sa oat i” . can = : s 
manufacturing whisky. By far the larger proportion 1s manufactured fr vo bas sees 
silent spirits, with the addition of the others to make up the requisite flavour. ery many 
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of our distillers take away the fusil oil from the whisky by a direct process, and the Govern- 
ment, I believe, gives them a rebate on that as it is destroyed. When that is done, there 
is no necessity for the keeping of the whisky for two years. But where the whisky is 
properly made— and I use theterm ‘properly made” advisedly—where the fermented liquor 
is simply distilled, and all the different alcholics are allowed to pass over with the fusil 
oil, and the whole is then allowed to mature in the wood until the fusil oil gradually 
breaks up of its own accord into the different ethers ; in that way you get a natural 
spirit blended in such a way that it is impossible to imitate it by any quick direct method, 
such as taking the silent spirits and adding the ethers. But to get such a result, it is 
absolutely necessary to allow the liquor to mature for two or three years. Under such 
circumstances, the two years limit would be a very beneficial and wise arrangement. 

12467a. Then the two years limit is really in the interest of the consumer !—It is 
really in the interest of the consumer of a naturally blended whisky, undoubtedly. 

12468a. Does the individual constitution have anything to do with the quantity 
that may be safely taken ?—Oh, yes. 

12469a. Of any of these beverages !—Of any of these beverages. In my own case, 
for instance, I find that it is impossible to take one glass of American lager, while a 
friend of mine can take three or four comfortably, and relish them. 

12470a. I think that you have told us that even the constitution of a total abstainer 
becomes possessed by a certain quantity of alcohol by a natural process !—Yes. Alcohol 
is a natural substance, caused by the breaking up of starch or sugar, and its passage into 
carbon dioxide. It is the halfway point. 

12471la. It is, I suppose, an undoubted fact that those who have conducted arctic 
explorations, and those who have commanded British military expeditions into torrid 
countries, have favoured total abstinence on the part of the men under their command. 
To what do you attribute that /—I am not aware that they have had total abstinence. 
I know of no expedition that has been conducted on what we mean by total abstinence. 
Even in the Egyptian campaign under General Wolseley, moderate rations of alcholic 
liquors were served out to the men after a fatiguing day. But, in these cases, the 
alcohol was never put between the men and their work; it was after the fatigue was 
over, that the beneficial results of it were noticed. Dr. Parkes conducted a series of 
very lengthy experiments on this point during the Ashantee campaign. He noticed— 
and he was a man who, if anything, leaned towards teetotalism—-that when alcohol was 
served out to the soldiers at the beginning of the day, little or no benefit resulted ; in 
fact, if anything, it was detrimental; but at the close of the day’s work, when the men 
were fatigued and tired, too tired almost to eat, a moderate ration of spirits proved, on 
the whole, beneficial. In the case of Arctic explorers, spirits have been used both 
moderately and immoderately. Wherever they have not been used with great caution, 
disastrous effects have undoubtedly been noticed. That is due to the very rapid oxida- 
tion of alcohol in those latitudes, where the heavier fats are, in general, far more beneficial. 

12472a. Do youremember whether the experience in the Arctic explorations was that 
persons who did not take spirits at all could stand the cold better than those who took 
them even to a moderate degree !— Undoubtedly, in issuing out it is very dangerous to 
take spirits ; but in coming in from the cold into the huts or cabins, where the tem- 
perature was considerably higher than the outdoor temperature, they found that a mod- 
erate dose of spirits tended to relieve the congestion and acted as a safeguard against 
pulmonary affections. 

12473. In the use of intoxicants as beverages, is there any difference whether 
they are taken with a meal or taken by themselves ?—There is a marked distinction, 
even in the case of wine or beer. It is not well to drink much between meals, although 
I would not set too great store by that. In the case of spirits or the heavier wines, 
motably the sherries, the best time to take them is at a meal time—not previously, but 
during or after the meal. On the continent of Europe, especially among the French, 
the habit prevails of taking a glass of champagne previous to dinner, which is possibly 
the best time to take it. 

12474a. Speaking of France, it has been stated that of late years there has been an 
increase of intemperance in the northern part of that country ; and by some it is con- 
tended that this is an outcome of the drinking of light wines by which a taste has been 
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acquired for the stronger alcoholic drinks, while others say that owing to, the 
phylloxera having injured the grapes, good wine has been lessened in quantity and in- 
creased in price, and the people have substituted other alcoholic drinks for wine. Are 
you in a position to speak, from investigations you have made, as to what the true state 
of things is !—I know practically nothing from my own observation, although I made 
some researches and inquiries during a visit to Bagneres de Bigorre in the south of 
France. An uncle of mine has been connected with the Department at Calais for 
forty-five years, and in a conversation I had with him and from some writings that he 
has favoured me with, I am confident that the cause of the drunkenness in the north of 
France, especially in some of the manufacturing towns, has been due to just what you 
- have stated—the destruction of the vines. It was almost impossible for three or four 
years to get vin ordinaire in the ordinary wine shops. In fact, all that was sold was 
sophisticated. In Paris and in many other parts of France I believe there are a large 
number of shops where nothing but sophisticated wines are sold to the poorer classes, 
who cannot afford to buy the more expensive German wines. At the same time, with 
the destruction of the vines by the phylloxera, the French Government, I believe, added 
an import on Rhine wines, so that many of the people were forced to take the potato 
spirit. In Paris the lower class workman drinks absinthe, but he has always done that. 

12475a. How about the section of France you visited, in the South ?—There, I 
never knew or heard of any cases of drunkenness. My mother’s family are French de- 
scended from Italian families, through whom we can trace many generations. In all 
that time they have had their vineyards and have made wine and drunk wine and given 
it to their children, almost from the time they have left the breast, and I have never 
known of any case of drunkenness or intemperance in the family, which is a large one. 
The same custom is observed in Spain. 

12476a. Taking the authorities of recent times, the chemists and medical men, how 
do they stand in regard to the question of the use of alcohol for beverage purposes !— 
Ordinary medical men differ very widely. If I were to refer to the recognized authori- 
ties, I find that Dr. Hammond, the greatest living authority, since the death of Char- 
cot, on the brain, is unhesitatingly in favour of the moderate use of alcoholic liquors. 
The same is true of Dr. Bernays, Dr. Alfred Gerod, and in fact any of the great leading 
authorities. I except one man who is very much quoted, Dr. Richardson. I know of 
none of them, with the exception of Sir William Gull, who would not say that the moder- 
ate general use of fermented drinks is beneficial. Even Sir William Gull makes some 
admissions. He points out that to the labouring man the glass of beer is not only not 
harmful, but mostly beneficial, and in the case of the business man he says the glass of 
claret is undoubtedly beneficial. Dr. Richardson is very largely known simply because 
of the persistence with which the teetotallers have pushed him forward. I would like 
to know what rank Dr. Richardson takes as a scientist. He has attained some promin- 
ence in connection with the question of the use of chloral hydrate. But some years ago 
when I was a student in London, I was present at a dinner of the Harveyan Society at 
which Dr. Richardson made a speech, in which, referring to chloral hydrate, he expres- 
sed regret that he had ever anything to do with its introduction into medical practice. 
A man who could make such a statement as that in the presence of a large number of 
doctors, all of whom were smiling, could hardly be said to be responsible for his scientific 
utterances. Again, at the end of my work I have quoted the following statement of 
Dr. Richardson on the action of the alcohol on the body: “It will be asked: Was there 
no evidence of any useful service rendered by the agent in the midst of so much obvious 
evidence of bad service? I answer to that question that there was no such evidence and 
there is none. It is an agent as potent for evil as it is helpless for good.” | When a man 
can make that statement in the face of the utterances of such men as Anstie, Dupré, 
Thudichum, Charcot, Pasteur, and others of the greatest scientists of the present ey 
past generation, who are unanimously in favour of the moderate use of alcohol, what 
importance can be attached to anything else he may say on questions of science. ee 

12477a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law !—I 
have been in Portland, but not for a sufficient length of time to form any opinion from 


my personal observation. 
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12478a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law in any 
part of Canada ?—I have observed the effects of the Scott Act in Ontario. 

12479a. In what county /—In the counties of Peterborough, Halton and Ontario. 

12480a. How did you find things in the County of Peterborough ?—There were 
spasmodic efforts at enforcement there. In the town of Peterborough it would be some- 
times a little difficult for a stranger to get liquor. To those who were known, however, 
it was not. In that town there was a man appointed as a Scott Act Magistrate under 
the provisions of the Act ; I think his name was Dumble. He was, I believe, the secre- 
tary or president of the Scott Act Association, a man of very bitter feelings, and he was 
continually bringing up the liquor sellers. But even with all the resources he had at his 
command, and in spite of his living in the town itself, there was no difficulty in any 
resident obtaining liquor; and the result was disastrous, because it was simply breeding 
a number of sneaks. 

1248la. What was your experience in the County of Ontariot—The same. 

12482a. In what part of Ontario?—Oshawa and Whitby. In Oshawa, as in Peter- 
borough, there were spasmodic efforts to enforce the Act, and I was led to believe that 
the periods of its enforcement were even worse in their effects on the community than 
the periods in which open sale practically went on. When there was open sale men did 
not go out of their way to get liquor, or carry it about with them. In Peterborough, 
Oshawa, Whitby and dozens of other towns and villages that I could cite, energetic 
attempts at stringently . enforcing the law simply resulted in men carrying liquor about 
with them wherever they went. On one occasion, when I was at the town of Milton in 
the County of Halton,two Methodist evangelists were holding meetings in the Methodist 
church there. At that time statements had been made in Toronto and elsewhere that 
the Act was stringently enforced, and that alcohol could not be obtained in any form, in 
the town of Milton. At that very time several youths got bottles of liquor, and went 
into the gallery of the Methodist church during one of the meetings and got drunk and 
created a great uproar. They locked the door so that they could not be got at, and for 
a time the place was a pandemonium. 

12483a. Do you know this personally as a fact ?—I was not in the church, but f 
was in the town of Milton at the time. It was commonly current on the street, and 
was published in the Milton Champion, and I have not been able to find any contradic- 
tion of it. At any rate, drunkenness was prevalent. The worst feature was the youth- 
ful depravity ; boys seemed to think it was a manly thing to get a bottle of whisky and 
go out to the fields and get drunk. In one instance three or four youths, all under 
fifteen, got a couple of bottles of whisky, and took some girl’with them and made her 
drunk, and there was a terrible scene of debauchery right outside of the town of Milton. 
These facts were published in the papers of Milton at the time. 

12484a. Do you know whether the authorities of Milton tried to stop these things ? 
—Most decidedly. They were trying to enforce the law to the utmost of their power. 

12485a. Are you acquainted with the high constable there, Mr. Bradley !—No, 1 
am not. They resorted to all measures that were practicable, under one of the most 
arbitrary laws that ever disgraced a Statute-book, to enforce it. 

12486a. Do you yourself favour the enactment of a prohibitory law for the Domi- 
nion prohibiting the importation, manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors for beve- 
rage purposes !/—No, sir. I think it would be a most unwise and unjust measure. 

12487a. In case such a law were passed, would you deem it right that brewers and 
distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless?— Undoubtedly, 
owing to their long continuance in the business. If it was a business that had grown 
up in a few years and had always been looked upon as an unsafe business so far as its 
prospects were concerned, the case would be different. 


By the Chairman : 


12488a. Did you state in your evidence that no alcohol was allowed to the men of 
Lord Wolseley’s force going to the Red River ?—I did not say that. On the Red River 
expedition the matter was wholly in the hands of the physicians. In ordinary cam- 
paigns up to that time alcohol had been generally served out like all other foods, and 
Wolseley was one of the first, I think, in the British army to limit the suggestion of its 
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use to the physician in charge. So the statement could not be made that no alcohol 
was used. It was not served out as an ordinary dietary allowance ; neither was it in 
the Ashantee campaign. 

12489a. Do you know as a matter of fact whether the physicians allowed the men 
to have alcohol ?—I believe so. 

12490a. I have here a public school book on “ Physiology and Temperance,” author- 
ized by the Education Department for use in the schools, in which, at page 104, there 
is a paragraph which reads as follows: ‘“ Lord Wolseley, on his Red River expedition 
did not allow spirits to his men, although they had to work hard, and were aongedines 
wet through for days together.” Is that a correct statement ?—That is correct as far as 
the dietary allowance was concerned. The giving of alcohol was limited to the 
physicians. 

12491a. Is it correct to say that the men were not allowed spirits !—Yes, that is 
correct. 


By Rev. Dr. MacLeod : 


12492¢. Without controverting your theories, Professor Richardson, for that is not 
our business, I would ask do you think the liquor traffic, as established, is necessary in 
order to such use as you think is warranted /—Speaking broadly, yes. ‘ 

12493a. Do you think the liquor traffic, as established, promotes the health of the 
people ?—I do undoubtedly. ; 

12494a. And as carried on !—Not altogether. I would have to qualify, because 
there are evils incident to all trades, and it is almost impossible to frame legislation in 
such a way as to completely eradicate those evils. We have, as practical men, to face 
those evils and reduce them to the lowest possible limit. If, however, you come down 
at one fell swoop and wipe out the whole use of alcohol for beverage purposes, and 
therefore for food purposes, you practically have to wipe out its use for medicinal pur- 
poses, for who is to say, even the most careful physician, where disease begins and health 
ends. If, therefore, we were to wipe out alcohol, we would wipe out one of the greatest 
blessings conferred on humanity. IJ have been in the purlieus of London and those of 
the continent ; I have been in those of Glasgow, where you will see the evils of intemp- 
erance perhaps at their worst ; I have been in the salt market of Liverpool ; and taking 
into consideration, as an honest man, all the evils I have seen of the excessive use of 
alcohol, I must still say as a scientist that its average use is a benefit to the human race. 

12495a. Then are we to understand that you believe that the liquor traffic, as 
established, promotes the health of the people ‘—Broadly speaking, yes. There are very 
many of the customs that I should like to see modified. For instance, instead of the 
perpendicular bar drinking, I should like to see the continental system of tables 
adopted. 

12496a. Is there any difference in the effects on the man between perpendicular 
drinking and the other !—It is not that; it is the number of drinks taken. Then, the 
liquor is taken down at one gulp. Even beer is not taken as the Germans take it, 
allowing a considerable time to pass between the sips. Men sitting at a table will spend 
a considerable time in conversation even when consuming spirits, and liquor drunk in 
that way has not the same effect on the coat of the stomach as it has when it is taken 
down at a gulp. There is a marked distinction. 

12497a. Do you think the liquor trade as established and carried on promotes the 
prosperity of the people /—Just in the same way as the boot trade, the butcher trade or 
any other. I believe it provides one of our daily needs. 

12498. You put them in the same category ?—I put them in the same category. 

12499a. Do you think the liquor trade as carried on promotes the morals of the 
people 1—When used in moderation, yes> just in the same way that marriage promotes 
the morality of a people, while promiscuous intercourse does not. 

12500a. Does the liquor trade as carried on encourage what you regard as the 
moderate use of liquors ?—In some instances, no. I am afraid that owing to the efforts 
he trade is sometimes put into the hands of not the best class 


of many of our citizens t mn 
he avowed object of one class of our citizens to make the trade 


of people. In fact, it is t 
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12501a. What class ?—I am now quoting the statement of the leading organ of the 
prohibitionists in Canada, the Canada Citizen, in which it was said that it was not their 
object to make the trade respectable, that they did not wish to see it go into the hands 
of respectable people. If that is the case with regard to a trade which may become 
dangerous in the hands of men who will try to forte men to drink, there must un- 
doubtedly great evils result. But in all those countries where the seller is tolerably 
certain of his license, where he has not been harrassed by vexatious and meddling petty 
legislation, as a rule they will not push for sales. 

12502a. What do you regard as vexatious and meddling petty legislation in con 
nection with the liquor traftic 1—Cutting off a number of licenses without the slightest 
regard for the trade ; making the business extremely precarious ; in some instances also, 
I might say making the trade political. 

12503a. You think there are some instances in which the trade as carried on does 
not induce men to use liquor ?—Yes. There are men in the trade who would be a dis- 
grace in any trade. 

12504a. Are the instances of that kind more or less than those of the other kind ? 
—I would not like to give statistics, but I know there are a large number of men 
whom I should like to see wiped out of the business. 

12505a. In Toronto as well as elsewhere ?—-Not so much in Toronto, because I 
think in general our hotel-keepers here are good citizens and well intentioned men. 

12506a. Still, in Toronto you think the license law is not as judiciously administered 
as it might be 1—It is impossible to make it perfect, but on the whole it is fairly satis- 
factory. 

12507a. Would you make any changes in the regulations governing the liquor 
traftic ?—What regulations I would make, “and would simply offer as suggestions, would 
be in the direction of encour aging the manufacture of wine in Ontario, for which, so far 
as light wines are concerned, there is not a better climate in the world. I would also 
suggest the use of very much lighter mait lquors than are at present manufactured. 
The trade here, even in regard to lagers, incline too much to heaviness. <As I said some 
time previously, there is scarcely any difference, so far as the alcoholic and other consti- 
tuents are concerned, between lager and other beers. In the United States and Germany 
the lager rarely runs over one and a-half per cent of alcohol, and is a very much better bever- 
age than that which we get here under the name of lager. I would try to get those lighter 
liquors substituted as far as possible consistently with the health and habits of the people, 
by legislation favouring their use ; not making them too expensive; for instance, not 
putting too heavy a tax on malt or rice or any other substance that could be and would 
be used for the manufacture of fermented liquors, and throwing the tax more heavily on 
distilled liquors, although it would be unwise to make even those too expensive. I do 
not know even whether it would be wise to force the price of whisky up to ten cents a 
glass. There are a large class of persons to whom whisky well diluted is exceedingly 
beneficial. Then, I w ould back such a law up with an Adulteration Act similar to the 
Adulteration Act in use in London, England, where the constables or any person having 
control of the trade can go into any public house and take samples for analysis. We 
have in Canada an Adulteration Act, but the cases of inspection are few and far between. 
There is nothing like a systematic examination of liquors. I would not allow any 
general saloons, that i is, places for nothing but drinking purposes. 

125080. Do you believe that there are many such places in Toronto ?—There are 
saloon licenses—I do not know how many now. 

12509a. You think they are objectionable !—They are not generally objectionable 
but ey have that feature about them, that men simply go there to drink. 

12510a. You believe then in legislation that discriminates somewhat !—Discrimina- 
tory legislation, and as I said, the i istitaiion of tables. That, however, I believe is 
gradually coming about. I do not know whether it would be well to hasten it by means 
of legislation or otherwise. 

1251la. Do you remember a little while ago, in Boston they passed a law which 
made a man sit down to take his drink ?—I do not think it would be very wise to push 
it. You cannot push these things. Legislation is simply a matter of compromise. 
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12512a. Do you think it would be well to treat the traffic in alcohol as the traffic 
in other goods is treated ?—_No, I think not, because a man who is fairly observant of 
rae is a far better judge of what suits his constitution than any physician can possi- 

125134. You think then that each person is to determine the quantity and the 
character of the stimulant used?—Undoubtedly, because like Anstie I do not place 
alcohol in the same category with theine or opium, or hashis or any similar drug. 

12514a. We are scarcely to regard you as a scientist who believes in the indiscrim- 
inate use of alcohol !—Oh, no. No doctor or chemist or sane man would believe ‘in the 
indiscriminate use. But what does the word mean ? 

12515a. It suggests the question again, who is to determine the quantity used by 
each individual? Is each person to be a law to himself?—Very largely he must. If 
we believe at all in religion or the future state, we believe that a man must be judged 
on his own merits. 

12516a. From your observation do you believe the ordinary man is able to deter- 
mine and does determine judiciously ?— Practically he is, and I will give you an illustra- 
tion of the reason that leads me to speak so positively. Take the use of lager and the 
use of whisky. Lager is drunk very generally through the summer time. Any brewer 
will tell you that his sales of lager fall off enormously during the winter, and there is a 
corresponding increase in the use of whisky. Whatis the reason of that? It is 
simply this, that in the summer time lager acts as a stimulant to the kidneys, relieving 
the liver, which is overworked. In the winter time the reverse is the case ; the kidneys 
are overworked, and the liver not as much, then the lager would be injurious, while the 
whisky is beneficial. Although most men are unaware of this scientific fact, the prac- 
tical fact is that they do discriminate. 

12517a. The use of alcohol does do some harm you say ?—Yes, just the same as the 
use of tea. 

12518a. To a large number, do you think ’—Yes, a very large number. 

12519a. Is that because they are not able to judge of the quantity to be used ?— 
Not so much as because of the continued habit of treating, as I have said. 

12520a. That is why you would have the facilities for treating removed /—Perpen- 
dicular treating, where there are as many drinks as there are individuals. I should pre- 
fer to have them sit down at a table instead of standing before a bar. I distinguish 
between that style of drinking and the absurd custom of treating around all hands. 

12521a. You said there has been a great change in the drinking customs within 
your own recollection !—In my own recollection it has been marked. 

12522a. Has that change been for the good !— Undoubtedly. 

12523a. What has brought it about /—The facilities for healthier amusements. I 
think that one thing the teetotal societies deserve credit for is that throughout the 
country villages they have instituted intellectual amusements. Then there has been an 
increase of education and a change in the sentiment of the people. They have also 
been able to get better liquors and liquors of less alcoholic strength than they formerly 
could. All these influences, combined with the cheapness of tea and coffee and other 
beverages, have helped to bring about the result. 

12524. You think the temperance agitation has contributed somewhat to it ?—I 
could not believe for one moment that any movement is wholly devoid of good. 

12525a. Do you think the laws that have been enacted embodying the increased 
restrictions that have been thrown about the trade have had any effect /—In so far as 
it has tended to prevent the trade being left in the hands of every Tom, Dick and Harry 
around the country. Undoubtedly past legislation has been effective, but only in so far 
as it has met with the general sympathies of the people. 

12526a. Do you think that this change has been attended also by a change in the 
status of the traftic ?_That I would not like to give an opinion on, because being only 
a young man I could not say positively whether there has been a change in the per- 
sonnel of the trade. If I am to take history for it, English history especiaily, “mine 
host ” of the public inn.was a very respectable personage at one time ; but while we 
have undoubted evidence of respectability in the trade, there were undoubtedly great 
evils and great degradation and great immorality amongst the lower classes of the trade, 
as exemplified in Hogarth’s pictures of ‘ Beer Lane” and ‘Gin Lane. 
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12527a. Do you regard alcohol as an economical food ?—Undoubtedly. It is about 
one of the cheapest Glasses of the foods which are more especially termed stimulant- 
narcotics. 
12528a. Do you think the excessive use of alcohol has a weakening tendency, and 
that the effects are discernable in the offspring of persons who use it excessively /— Yes, 
undoubtedly, although, as [ said before, the child might not be led along the line of 
intemperance in alcoholic liquors. He might be intemperate in other ways. 
12529a. For instance, is there a tendency to brain or nervous weakness in the 
child of such parents !—Undoubtedly ; where the child is the result of a connection 
while the parent was under the influence of liquor, he cou!d not help being so. We 
have undoubted evidences of epilepsy and insanity having been caused under such cir 
cumstances. 
12530a. I see that at one time you were one of the secretaries of the Liberal Tem- 
perance Union, one object of which, among others, was “ the advocacy and support of a 
license law discriminating between distilled and fermented liquors.” Will you explain just 
what that means !—What we meant was that there should be a very much’ less tax or 
license for the simple sale of beer and wine than there should be in the case of spiritu- 
ous liquors. The Ontario Government have to a certain degree adopted our suggestions 
in reference to that ; and they also, as the result of some investigations which I made 
for the then Commissioner, the Hon. Mr. Hardy, made some slight changes in the direc- 
tion of favouring beer and wine, especially wine, and raising slightly the alcohol limit. 
These were the lines on which we were trying to move. I do not wish to convey, how- 
ever, that we wished the indiscriminate issue of wine and _ beer licenses, as was the case 
under the old wine and beer act. 
1253la. Did the union propose to discriminate against one branch of the liquor 
trade, because they believed a large amount of danger attended on that branch of the 
trade /—Because men might more easily go to excess in the case of distilled liquors than 
in the case i fermented liquors. 
12532a. The union, then, recognized the fact that there were certain dangers 
attendant on that branch of the trade !—Undoubtedly. 
12533a. And they desired legislation with the view of lessening those dangers ?— 


Undoubtedly. 
125344. That is, they were in favour of the legislation that was in the line of their 


fo} 

belief, in regard to that branch of the business ?—And in what they considered would 
be in the line of the belief of the vast majority of the people. 

12535a. I notice also that the union proposed not only ‘‘ to reclaim persons addicted 
to the excessive use of intoxicants,” but “to enlist licensed vendors of intoxicating 
liquors upon the side of temperance.” Will you explain how that was to be done ?— 
Why not? 

12536a. I want to know how !—By not hounding them down as social pariahs, as 
outcasts of society ; showing them the distinction which existed in this way, and enlist- 
ing them, as they were enlisted i in the Washington movement, in which, in very many 
instances, well-known hotel-keepers not only gave their halls up to the use of the move- 
ment, but subscribed towards it. I do not think there are very many men in the trade 
who are desirous of having it disreputable or having drunken loafers around.  Practi- 

cally speaking, there are very few men in the trade who really wish to sell to the man 

who has had more liquor than is good for him. 

12537a. But the union evidently thought there were some, and they desired— ? 
They desired, as far as possible, either to get these men out of the trade, or to help them 
to change. 

12538a. That is, to sell only to those who were not drunk !—Yes ; in other words, 
to elevate the status of the trade. 

12539a. I notice this among the objects of the union: ‘The union recognizes the 
duty or expediency, in many cases, of total abstinence.” In what cases would that be, 
if alcohol be a food !—In the cases I have mentioned, if there is no such thing as mode- 
ration, then to leave it entirely alone. In such cases, men substitute sugar in large 
quantities for alcohol. 
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12540a. You spoke of the Scott Act as having bred sneaks, and that kind of thing. 
Were the things that were so deplorable, done by persons who had the alcohol habit or 
by beginners ?—By both. 

12541la. You think the licensed sale would make impossible such incidents as the 
Milton incident —No ; it would not make it impossible, but it would take away that 
tendency. I know that, as a boy, I did not care half so much for the apple I could get 
at home, as one I could get over a neighbour's fence. ‘ 

12542a. The forbidden fruit would be sweeter —That is it. 

12543a. Was one of the objects of this union to bring about the repeal of the Scott 
Act !—That was one of the objects. 

12544a, And it did take an active part in the repeal movement ?—It did, to a con- 
siderable extent. 

12545a. You were in the County of Haldimand taking an active part against the 
Aci tI only spoke at Cayuga. 

12546a. You did take part in the campaign for repeal ?—Yes. 
= 12547a. As a platform speaker you were out under the auspices of the Union 7— 

es. 
12548a. Was it voluntary service or a paid service !— Voluntary entirely. 
12549a. There was no pay attached to it ?—None whatever. 


By Mr. Gigault : 


12550a. Do you think under a general prohibitory law there would be a good deal 
of smuggling and illicit distilling ’—Undoubtedly. It is so very easy to manufacture 
alcohol ; it is one of the easiest of every-day operations. It is not so easy to manufac- 
ture a pure or good liquor ; but to manufacture an alcoholic liquor of some kind that 
will induce drunkenness is very easy, and it is done every day—not here to the same 
extent that it is in the older countries where the tax on the liquor is made almost pro- 
hibitive. 

1255la. A chemist told me that it was very easy for a farmer to make alcohol by 
the freezing process ; he would take some grape juice and make wine, and then freeze it 
so that the alcohol would be separated from the rest of the liquid ; and the same with 
cider ’—Yes, he could do that. But it would not be necessary to resort to such a round- 
about and tedious process as to separate the alcohol from water by freezing ; it would 
have to be repeated very often. A man may take an old tin kettle and a bit of rubber 
hose, almost anything in fact that will hold the liquid, and manufacture distilled spirits. 

12552a. Do you make a distinction between alcohol made with potatoes and alcohol 
made from oats ?—Not if it is purified ; but a very large proportion of the spirits from 
the first and second distillations of potatoes is fusil oil or methyl alcohol. : 

12553a. Do you believe that alcohol made by illicit distillers is more injurious to 
health than alcohol made by legal distillers /—Yes, because it is generally drank as soon 
as prepared. But if it is kept for some time, it is sometimes even better than that made 
by the legal distillers from silent spirit. 

12554a. Is not the distilling process of illicit distillers more imperfect than that of 
legal distillers !—Yes. 

12555a. They have no rectifying apparatus !—No. 

12556a. Is not the rectification necessary in order to free the alcohol from certain 
impurities which are very injurious to health !—-Undoubtedly it is ; that is, if the spirit 
is to be drunk almost immediately. Butif the spirit is to be kept in wood for a lengthy 
period, say a couple of years or three or five years, all these deleterious substances are 


broken up into very beneficial ethers. 
125574. Do you think illicit distillers will keep alcohol in stock for two or three 


ears !—No. 
12558a. Did you read the report of the last Commission appointed in France on the 
liquor traffic !—I read excerpts from it in the English scientific journals ; that was, the 
commission of three or four years ago in reference to the spirit drinking in the north of 
France, and its possible causes. I just read the general results ; I did not read them in 


detail. 
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12559a. You saidihat .» some of the counties under the Scott Act there were mamy 
violations of the law. Was the liquor used in the hands of less respectable persons than 
is the case under a license law !—Yes. 

12560a. Do you think that is a desirable state of things !—Undoubtedly no. 

12561a. Do you think alcohol is very necessary for the compounding and preser- 
vation of drugs?—Undoubtedly. If I may put the answer in the words of Professor 
Huxley, modern science is deeply indebted to the cheapness of alcohol and glass ; modern 
science at the present day would be unknown except for alcohol and glass. In fact, 
Professor Huxley founds the whole superstructure of modern science upon the cheapness 
of those two things. You will find that statement in his recent work on ‘“ The Science 
of the Victorian Age.” 

12562a. You spoke of an analysis that had been made by you of cider that was 
sold as wine for sacramental purposes /—That was an analysis I made with Mr. Bab- 
bington. 

12563a. Where was it obtained ?—I purchased it on Yonge Street in this city. 

12564a. And the man who sold it was selling it as wine for sacramental purposes ? 
—Yes, he said so at the time—advertised it as such. 

12565a. Did you procure it for analysis!—Yes. That was eight or nine years 
ago. 

12566a. And it proved to be cider ?—Yes. 


By the Chairman - 


12567a. Where have you pursued your studies ’—In London, at South Kensing- 
ton, and at the School of Science in Toronto. I was in practical chemistry under Dr. 
Ellis. 


JAMES THORBURN, M.D., on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


12568a. Are you in active practice in this city as medical practitioner ?—Yes, 

12569a. How long have you practised in Toronto ?—About thirty-nine years. 

12570a. Do you think there has been a decrease of intemperance in the city of 
Toronto during the last ten or fifteen years !—Yes ; there has been a marked decrease. 

12571a. To what do you attribute that ’—To different forces. I think people are 
better than they were. They are better educated, and are more susceptible to moral 
suasion than they used to be ; they think more. 

12572a. Do you think the changes which have been made in the law have had any 
effect /—No. So far as I know, I think not. 

12573a. There has been a considerable reduction in the number of licenses in the 
city ; do you think that has had any effect in reducing the amount of intemperance ?— 
Very likely it has. 

12574a, From your observation do you conclude that the present law is fairly well 
enforced ?—I think so ; in Toronto, at all events. 

12575a. Have you any knowledge of the men who keep the taverns and places where 
liquor is sold in the city 7—Yes ; I think I may say I have. 

12576a, What is your impression in regard to them? Are they as a body a set of 
men who would desire to carry out the law fairly, and observe its terms ?—I think so, 
as a general rule. 

12577a. Do you think there is in the city much distress and poverty resulting 
from intemperance /—There is some ; there is no doubt about that. As to the amount 
of it I could not say. 

12578a. Do you think it is greater or less than it was?—I know it is less than it 
was. I know there has been a marked difference on the subject of temperance in the 
time I have been in practice here. 
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12579a. Do you think the present system of issuing licenses works satisfactorily 
for the regulation of the traffic ?—So far as I know. I may say that I have not made 
a study of the different enactments or laws, but I know that things are conducted in an 
orderly way here. 

12580a. The number of licenses to the population are few comparatively ?—T 
know that. ‘ 

1258la. Do you think that is an advantage ?--I do. 

12582a. Would you prefer a prohibitive system to the present one ?—Not at all. 

12583a. Have you any objection to state your reasons for that conclusion ?—In 
the first place, I think it is impracticable, and in the next place I do not think it is at 
_all desirable. 

12584a. And you come to the latter conclusion on what grounds 1—May LI ask a 
question before T answer? I would like to know what you mean by a prohibitory law ? 

12585a. A law prohibiting the manufacture, importation and sale of intoxicants 
of all kinds, except such as might be required for medicinal, mechanical and_ sacramen- 
tal purposes !—That exception would be so great that there would be many impositions, 
and it would be a dead letter, or what I think is worse, a law that could not be enfor- 
ced. I think it is a bad practice to have an enactment that cannot be enforced and 
will not be enforced. I have formed that opinion on general principles, and also from 
actual experience. 

125864. Does your objection to a prohibitory law rest principally on the ground 
that you think it would not be enforced /—That is one of the grounds. I think it is 
impracticable, it would not be enforced, nor is it desirable. 

12587a. May I ask you to state on what grounds you come to the latter conclusion? 
—Because I think it would be a failure, and it would suppress the manufacture of a 
very important article which is essential in many respects. 

12588a. Do you think alcohol is indispensable in connection with your own pro- 
fession !—Quite so. 

12589a. Have you come to the conclusion that there is no other article which could 


be substituted for it ?—Quite positive. 


By Judge McDonald : 


12590a. Have you formed any opinion as to the value of alcohol as a food !—This 
is a point which is very much discussed. I believe it is the consensus of the medical 
profession, that is, the scientific medical profession, that it is important as an article of 
diet. 

12591a. Do you put distilled liquors upon a different footing in that respect from 
fermented liquors ?—No, I cannot say that there is a division made. 

125920. We find that some do make a distinction !—Oh, yes. 

12593a. Speaking for yourself, you do not think there exists such a distinction !— 
I have never observed any particular distinction. ; 

14594a. Have you formed an opinion at all upon the question whether the immense 
increase that has taken place in the last few years in the use of lager beer has been 
beneficial 7—I have had perhaps special opportunity of knowing something about that. 
T am connected with a life insurance company, and one of the questions we put in re- 
ference to the habits and many other things is as to the condition of the kidneys ; and 
T think—TI am expressing my personal views—that there is an increase of kidney dis- 
eases, and I attribute that, whether rightly or wrongly, to the drinking of excessive 
quantities of lager beer. ‘ : 

12595a. In what way does it operate ?—Many people, Germans in particular, 
drink immense quantities of lager beer ; they are at ib constantly. The result is that 
the kidneys are all the time in active operation, which causes irritation and sometimes 
inflammation. ; 

12596a. Speaking from your reading as a medical man, can you tell us whether 
diseases of the kidneys exist to any great extent in Germany !—I am not prepared to 
say. I once had the pleasure of hearing a very eminent German scientist speak on. this 
subject, and he attributed the diseases of the kidneys and liver to a great extent to the 


excessive use of the beer of the country. 
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12597a. Would the use of lager beer in 1oderation produce the deleterious results 
you speak of /—I do not think it would. 

- 12598a. You think, however, that in the habits of some people it has grown to 
excess !—Oh, yes. 

12599a. What do you say in reference to the use of ordinary ale and porter iI 
think, for instance, Bass’s ale, the bitter ale, is a better beer than lager. 

12600a. Can you speak as to the ale and porter made by our Canadian brewers !— 
Not so well. I do not know so much about that. 

1260la. What about the use of Canadian wine?—I have never yet tasted a 
Canadian wine that is worth drinking. 

12602a. Speaking apart from the question of taste ?—I do not suppose it would be 
injurious. 

12603a. What about the lighter wines of Europe—the clarets ?—I think they are 
very good indeed, and if they were used more than stronger drinks, it would be a very 
good thing. 

12604. Have you considered at all the relation of insanity to the use of liquor !— 
I cannot say that I have. Of course, the abuse of anything may lead to insanity, but 
what proportion of the insanity is due to the use of alcohol I am not prepared to say. 
I may, however, give you a very good illustration that I have now in my mind. A 
gentleman was taken up here as insane. He had tried to throw himself in front of 
a train, and he was very wild and ungoverned in all his actions. He was committed 
and sent to the asylum. It was said that this man had been an excessive drinker. 
He came to my house a short time ago, and I was very glad to get rid of him. He had 
left his home in England, and had seen considerable service on the Nile and elsewhere, 
and had been mentioned honourably by different commanders. He is now in the 
asylum. I received a letter from his wife the other day, asking me to go and see him. 
It appears that this man, while on the Nile, had got a sunstroke, from the effects of 
which, every now and then he got crazy. He was in the habit occasionally of getting 
drunk, and to this his insanity was attributed. In many cases disease is the cause of 
drink, and not drink the cause of disease. We are very apt in some cases to be un- 
charitable. The abuse of alcohol is a very serious matter, but sometimes, indeed very 
often, it is the result of disease. Take a poor consumptive ; he is weak and wretched, 
and he is glad to get a little stimulant ; he takes it and feels better ; and perhaps after 
a time it becomes a habit, and may aggravate his disease. That man should not be 
classed as a drunkard ; he is a diseased man. There area great number of cases of that 
kind ; but alcohol is such a dangerous thing that medical men are sometimes compelled, 
almost contrary to their own convictions, to hold their tongues and say little or nothing 
about it. It is a splendid servant, but a bad master. 

12605a. Do you find, as the result of your observation, that insanity has increased 
to any extent within the last few years !—No, I believe it has not. 

12606a. Do you think it has decreased ?—Yes. 

126074. Do you attribute that decrease to the increased state of temperance in 
the community !—And the better treatment of the insane, and the prevention of dis- 
ease rather than the cure of it. 

12608a. That has prevented the number of insane people multiplying ?—Yes, I 
think so. Of course, in periods of excitement there is always an excess of insanity. 

12609a. Some have told us that the number of insane people is increasing, and 
that the government is constantly adding to the accommodation for them ?—TI believe 
there are more applications, but it is not because the number of insane persons is in- 
creasing, but the people have been educated to know that an insane asylum is like a 
hospital, and that any one bereft of his reason would be more likely to recover his 
health in an institution where he would be under the surveillance of skilled men than 
if left at home. 

12610a. Do you think many of these have been left at home!—Yes, and in the 
jails of the country, I-am sorry to say. 

12611a. Is that in the different jails of the province 1—Yes—a shocking thing. 


12612a. Do you think heredity has anything to do with intemperance tI think 
it has. 
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12613a. Toa great extent ?—I do not know that I would say to a great extent. 

12614a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law ?—I 
have been in Scott Act counties. 

12615a. Name some of them ?—Halton. 

12616a. What has been your experience !—It was rather comical. Some few years 
ago I was summoned to attend a court in one of the villages of Halton. I arrived there 
at about ten in the morning, with some gentlemen from Toronto. We had to walk 
two or three miles to the court-house. On the way we met several people who were in- 
toxicated, among them some young men. I went to the court, stayed there all day 
until five or six in the evening. Coming home we met some more, and to my surprise, 
young gentlemen by their dress and appearance, in the same condition. I made the re- 
mark to some friends with me, “That is enough to make a man a Scottite.” They said, 
““Where do you suppose you are? This is a Scott Act county, the famous Halton, and 
this is the second term of its existence.” I saw more drunkenness there than I had 
seen in Toronto. I had no idea it was a Scott Act place. 

12617a. Do you remember the section of Halton in which you were !—Milton. 

12618¢. And it was in and about Milton that you saw this state of things ?—Be- 
tween the railway depot and the court-house. It was the worst place I think I ever 
saw, and I had no idea it was a Scott Act county. 

12619a. I may state to you that we have had evidence before us to the effect that 
in the County of Halton, while the Scott Act was in force, the assessed value of property 
increased, that a man who went on a wager from one end of the county to the other to 
get liquor was unable to get it until he succeeded in _ obtaining 
a doctor’s certificate stating that he required it for medical purposes, that the only 
vacant house in the town of Milton was the county jail, and that everything was pros- 
perous. Others have told us, among them the chief constable of Milton, that drunken- 
ness increased while the Act was in force, that liquor could be easily obtained, and 
that many low places for the sale of liquor sprang up. From what you saw, which of 
these statements would vou believe?—I believe the latter statement. The amount of 
drunkenness was shocking ; and it was among young, respectable looking gentlemen. 

12620a. In case of the enactment of a prohibitory law, would you deem it right 
that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered 
useless ?—That is a very difficult question to answer. They have invested a lot of money 
in their business, and the law has legalized it, rightly or wrongly, and I do not think they 
should be deprived of all their investments without some compensation, I do not know 
how it is to be done. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 

12621a. What is the lack in the Canadian wine?—It is not palatable, in the first 
place. I think it is flat. ; 

126220. Does it not take the place of ordinary wine !—No, I do not think so. 

12623. Has the use of alcoholic stimulants by your profession decreased within 
your recollection ?—It is hard to answer that. TI believe that medical men along with 
others are more temperate. ; : 

12624a. I mean in prescribing it?—That depends upon the medical man himsel 
entirely. The more scientific they become, the more guarded they are. Formerly a 
great deal was done by hap-hazard experience ; we now try to base our practice on science. 

126254. You think the prescription of alcohol has diminished, then !—The indiscri- 
minate use of it has diminished to a certain extent. ies 

12626a. You attribute that to the fact that the profession is better equipped— 
that medical men are more cautious !—Better educated. ava 

126274. Therefore they prescribe alcohol more cautiously /—They prescribe 1t 
more cautiously. 

12628. Do you think it necessary 


old age. 


12629a. You believe that !—I do. : 
126300. Daren think :t better that in all cases it should be used when prescribed 


by a physician ?—I think as a dietetic substance it is useful. 


as a beverage ?—Weare told it is the milk of 
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12631la. Do you think it is an economical food !—It assists digestion very much 
where the vital powers are low, asin old age, in debility, when convalescing from disease, 
and in many other cases. 

12632a. As a physician you come into contact with many families, and have know- 
ledge of their inner life. What from your observation have you to say of the effect of 
the drink habit on families 1—If used to excess, it is highly injurious. 

12633a. Are the injuries quite general, have you observed !—I could point to marked 
cases. 

12634a. How long were you in Milton on the occasion you have referred to ?— 
From ten o’clock in the morning till about six in the evening. I was in the court-house 
all the time except going to and coming from it. 

12635a. Have you any recollection how many you saw drunk on that day ?—I 
could not say. About half a dozen. What particularly struck me was the respectable 
appearance of the young men, and the fact of their being drunk in the morning. 

12636. Were any of them in the court-house /—No, I think not. Idid uot notice 
any in the court-house. 

12637a. You do not know whether they were people who were there to attend 
court or residents ?-No, I donot. They were about the streets. 

12638a. Did I understand you to say that you saw more drunkenness there than 
in Toronto?—I did. It was conspicuous. 

12639a. Did you receive a circular from the Commission some time ago, containing 
sundry questions for you to answer /—Yes. 

12640a. Did you answer them !—TI am not sure. 

12641a. Do you think the non-use of alcohol is compatable with the best health ee 
At certain ages of life. 

12642a. At what ages ?—I think in early life and up to manhood, unless the person 
is troubled with some disease that requires it, he is better without it. 

12643a,. Have you observed that individuals who get along to the age of twenty- 
five or thirty without it, rarely form the habit afterwards ?—Yes. 

12644a. Are they the better or worse for not using it later in life ?—That depends 
on the abuse, not the use. 

12645a. Suppose they do not use it at all, continuing the habit of early life, are 
they less healthy /—If they are in a healthy condition they do not require it; but if 
they are suffering from weak digestion or from weakness of the nervous system, or from 
fatigue or waste of the body generally, a little alcohol is beneficial. 

12646a. In that case it would be as medicine !—No, it would take rank as a dietetic 
substance. 

12647a. Have you observed in cases of severe illness whether the man who drinks 
or the man who does not drink has the better chance of recovery !—The man who has 
been a temperate man has by all means the best chance of recovery. 

12648a. Have you noticed whether the drink habit in parents has an effect on the 
children ?—I think I answered that before. 

12649a. One of your objections to a prohibitory law is that you regard it as im- 
' practicable. I would like to ask you, if you can conceive the possibility of a prohibitory 
law being well enforced, do you believe any good would result from it ?—I should hate 
to see a prohibitory law. I think we could not do without alcohol. 

12650a. Of course, there are the excepted cases—the use by your profession, 
mechanical uses and sacramental uses. If there were a prohibitory law touching the 
use for beverage purposes only, and it were thoroughly enforced, would any good come 
of that ?—I think it is impossible to have it so. It would be evaded. It would be 
something like the transfer system we have on our street railway here : it educates people 
to deceive. They walk into the car and nod to the conductor—a great many of them 
are transfers. 

12651a. You think it is well to have a limited number of licenses in Toronto—not 
indiscriminate licenses !— Yes. 

12652a. What is the advantage of having a small number instead of a large number ? 
—AlIl mankind, whether barbarian or civilized, from the earliest times, have used stimul- 
ants, and they will have them. 
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12653a. What is the advantage of having a small number of licenses instead of a 
large number !—When there is a large number, I think it is made too accessible. With 
the smaller number it is made a little difficult to obtain, and if a man really wate it 
badly, he will go a distance to get it. Butifit is thrown at him at every corner, he 
will probably step in, at first perhaps out of social feeling, and he may continue until he 
gets too much. 

12654a. You think, then, providing facilities for the sale, increases the sale and use 2 
—Yes, I think so. | 

12655a. And you think it is well?—That it should be limited. 

% 12656a. And that, I suppose, is based on the belief that too free use is not good ? 

—Yes. 

12657a, I have heard that some physicians somewhere have said that the difference 
between men and the other animals is that man likes a stimulant, and takes it, and that 
our present civilization is attributable to the fact that stimulants are so freely used !— 
I do not think so. | 


By Judge McDonald: 


12658. You say that a temperate man would have the best chance of recovery 
from a severe illness. What do you mean by a temperate person !—Will you allow me 
to answer that by quoting a celebrated temperance lecturer, Mr. Gough. He says 
some one comes to him and says, “I am a temperate man.” ‘ What do you mean by 
that?” “Oh, I do not take a glass of wine or spirits once a week.” Another man 
comes and he says, “I am a temperate man.” “What do you mean by that?” “TI 
take a glass or two of beer at dinner, and a glass at night.” Another says, “I am a 
temperate man, I take ten or twelve horns a day.” It is very difficult to say what is a 
temperate man. 

12659a. Which do you think is the temperate man? You said a temperate man 
would have a better chance of recovery !—One whose system is not injured by the abuse 
of alcohol. 

12660a. Do you mean a total abstainer ?—Oh, no. I think there are some who 
would be decidedly benefited by a glass of beer—sour, dyspeptic persons who are 
unsocial and crabbed. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


1266la. Have you noticed that some persons are made unsocial and crabbed by 
the use of beer !—By the abuse, not by the use. 

126620. Do you think, in case of accident, one of temperate habits has a better 
chance than a drinking man !—Oh, yes. I can give another illustration of what I have 
been saying from my life insurance experience. The question is always put, “ Are you 
a temperate man?” The answer is, “Oh, yes.” But the value of the answer depends 
on the doctor. 

12663a. What is the rule of the insurance companies in regard to the drinking 
habits of their applicants !—For instance, a man who sells liquor, a bartender, or a 
manufacturer of liquor is only taken on short endowments. 

12664a. Why ?—Because their lives are not so good. 

12665a. Why not ?!—Because they use drink to excess, and they have more temp- 
tation. They are drinking all the time. 

12666a. Suppose the bar-room keeper is a tot 
temptation is too great. ' 

12667a. Although he is a total abstainer, the company is a 


taking him /—Yes. ; 
126680. Is it because the character of the business is supposed to endanger his 
life !—Yes. a 
12669a. I suppose that the insurance companies taking that course do it on pure 
business principles rather than on moral considerations !—Yes, entirely. 


al abstainer !—Even so, we say the 


little careful about 
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By Mr. Gigault : 


12670a. Do you believe, if we had prohibition, that there would be a good deal of 
illicit distilling ?—I do think so. 

12671a. And with illicit distillation would you have very bad liquors /—Very likely. 

12672a. Would these liquors be very injurious to health 7—Yes. 

12673a. Do you know of any such thing as unfermented wine ?—I cannot say 
that Ido. I do not think it is wine until it is fermented. 

12674a. Some persons say that unfermented wine should be used for sacramental 
purposes ?—I do not understand what they mean by that. It is not wine until it is 
fermented ; it is juice. 

12675a. Are there many habitual drunkards in Toronto /—Not so many as formerly. 
Habits of drunkenness have fallen into disuse. 

12676a. Is there one to a hundred ?—No, I do not think there is. 

12677a. Do you thing there are 2,000 habitual drunkards in Toronto ?—If there 
are they keep themselves secreted. 

12678a. Is Toronto pretty orderly on Sunday /—Yes, very much so. 

12679a. Do you think the restrictive clauses of the License Act help to maintain 
order on Sunday ?—Yes. 


By the Chairman : 


12680a. What is the name of the insurance company with which you are con- 
nected 1—The North America Life. 

12681la. I suppose you find in your experience that one man can take a good deal 
more liquor than another, and not be hurt by it ?—Yes. 

12682a. Have you fixed a standard by which you draw the line between moderate 
and immoderate use /—There is a standard fixed by a very eminent man, Dr. Anstie— 
from an ounce to an ounce and a half a day ; but we have not adopted that standard. 

12683a. Do you, as a medical officer of the company, determine whether an appli- 
cant is temperate or intemperate /— Yes. 

12684a. And you have not fixed any standard or rule for your own guidance as to 
the quantity which constitutes temperate use? Do you judge each applicant according 
to his condition !—By the answer to the question and the report of the local medical 
men. If we have doubt about it, we get further information. 


Rey. JOHN POTTS, D.D., on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


12685a. You are a Doctor of Divinity !—Yes, 

12686a. Have you a charge at present /—Not at present. I am what is known as 
a connectional officer of the church. 

12687a. Are you filling any public position at the present !—Yes, I am secretary 
of education for our church. 

12688a. Are you connected with any of the colleges !—Yes, with Victoria University 
in that way. 

12689a. Are you one of the professors there /—No. 

12690a. You understand the object of our inquiry, and we should be very glad to 
hear a statement from you in reference to the points covered by the Commission or any 
of them ?—I think I would prefer to have you ask me questions. I have been over 
thirty years in the pastorate, and have gathered some information on the subject. 

12691la. How many years have you been in Toronto?—I have been stationed in 


ee since 1865, with the exception of six years in Montreal and three years in 
amiiton. 
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12692a. Were you pastor of the Metropolitan Church ?—Yes, I was twice pastor 
of the Metropolitan—six years. 

12693a. And in Montreal you were pastor of the St. James Street, Church 1_Yes, 
twice. 

126940. The largest Methodist church in that city 7—The largest in the Dominion. 

12695a. And the Metropolitan is the largest here ?—Yes, the largest in Ontario, 

12696a. Have you ceme to any conclusion in regard to the increase or decrease of 
intemperance in the city!—I do not know that I can answer that question very clearly. 
I think, taking Canada as a whole, there is less drinking than formerly. 

12697a. The prevailing opinion of the witnesses who have appeared before us seems 
to be that drunkenness has decreased in this city. Do you agree with that ?—I think 
so, for the size of the population of the city. I think there are good reasons for it. 

12698. Do you attribute the improvement to any particular cause or causes 1—An 
educational process has been going on through the pulpits and the platform and litera- 
ture on the subject, and the press of this city is, I think, on the whole, favourable to 
temperance. 

12699a. There has been a very considerable reduction in the number of licenses 
issued. Do you think that has had any effect !—Oh, yes. 

12700a, You look upon that as a change in the interest of temperance ?—Yes, very 
great. 

12701a. Do you think the present method of administering the license law through- 
out Ontario is satisfactory? I am not speaking of the law as compared with any other 
law ?-—No, I do not think the law is as well administered as it should be. 

12702a. Have you any objection to stating in what respect you think it is defec- 
tive !—Well, it is defective in a variety of ways, I think. Ido not think it is looked 
upon, even by officers of the Government, as other forms of crime, and I think in some 
instances they are willing to let some things slip in relation to that which they would 
not in relation to some other matters. 

12703a. Do you think that is a result of lack of interest by the community in the 
enforcement of the law?—Well, I think the community as a whole would be more 
lenient in their interpretation of the duties of public officers on that point than upon 
~ some others. 

12704a. Supposing the law is to continue, is there any change in the methods of 
carrying it out which you think would be of advantage ?—I do not really know. There 
might be some, but I would go for a more radical cure. 

12705a. By which you mean that you prefer a prohibitive measure /—Yes, total 
prohibition, with the exceptions that have been referred to. That, I believe, would be an 
unspeakable blessing to Toronto, to Ontario and the whole Dominion. 

12706a. Would you prohibit the importation for private use !—Yes. 

12707a. Absolute prohibition except for medicinal, mechanical and sacramental 
purposes ?— Yes. K 

12708a. Do you know of any community in which such a law exists 1—I have heard 
of places—the State of Maine and other places—of which I have heard very contradictory 
accounts. You have to do mean and sneaky things to get liquors in those places. 

12709a. Of course, you probably know, because you have doubtless given a great 
deal of attention to the subject, that in the State of Maine the citizen has a right to im- 
port for his own use, and he does import for his own use ; there is that marked distinct- 
ion between the law you advocate and the law in the State of Maine My, favouring a 
prohibition in that full sense grows out of my observations as a minister In the cities ot 
this country—in London, in Hamilton, in Montreal and in Toronto. IT believe that the 
liquor traffic is the prolific source of an overwhelming majority of the instances of poverty 
and trouble of various kinds. JI am nof unaware of the difficulties connected with the 
enacting and carrying out of a prohibitory law. I am speaking now chiefly on social 
and moral grounds. : Le 

12710a. The Commission are naturally anxious to get information in regard to the 
operation of the prohibitive system wherever it has been in force, and my question was 
to know whether you could name any place where such a law as you advocate was 1n 


force, in order that we might make inquiries!—No. 
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1271la. Then it would be a new departure /—Yes, it would be a very happy depar- 
ture for this country, and set a good example to many other places. 

12712a. The character of the prohibition would be a new departure /—Yes. 

12713a. Have you examined at all the results of the prohibitive system in the 
State of Maine?—No. Many years ago I was in the State of Maine, and I heard more 
of it from the author of that law, General Dow, and of course I attached par value to 
General Dow’s statements as those of a man of great information and experience on the 
subject. 

12714a. General Dow has stated before this Commission that the law in the State 
of Maine, as is well known, does not prohibit the individual from importing for his own 
use, and further than that, that he is not in favour of a change in that respect. You 
differ from him on that point?—Yes, I think I would. I think it is an unmitigated 
evil. 

12715a. You would not permit the individual to import or make for his own use ? 
I think it would be a great deal better for him not to have it. 

12716a. I am referring to the kind of prohibitive law you would like to see enacted. 
We are called upon to report upon the practicability of carrying out such a law, and of 
course the decision would naturally be influenced by the character of the prohibition. 
which was sought for. You have not followed the criminal statistics of the State of 
Maine !—No. 


By Judge McDonald : 


12717a. I suppose you know that the prohibitory law has been in force in the State 
of Maine for about forty years!—Yes, I have some knowledge of it. 

12718a. After forty years’ experience of that law, the father of it, General Dow, 
tells us that he would not interfere with the importation for private use, and he does 
not believe public opinion in the State is sufficiently in favour of such a change as to 
make it advisable. I suppose you would be prepared to consider the experience of a 
man like General Dow as to the practical carrying out of the law !—Well, I do not 
think any law can be very well carried out unless it is backed up by intelligent public 
opinion. 

12719a. Then to that extent you concur with him ?—Yes. 

12720a. And that there must be in favour of any law a sufficient amount of public 
opinion to make it a success ?—Oh, certainly. I regard law as intelligent public opinion 
crystallized. 

12721a. Do you think also that in order to keep officials up to the mark, it is 
necessary to have a sufficient amount of public sentiment in favour of the law ?—I think 
it is. 

12722a. You speak of public sentiment being crystallized into law. Do you think, 
in connection with such a law as this about which we are speaking, that there should be 
a large preponderance of public sentiment ?—TI do. 

12723a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that brew- 
ers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless ?—If 
that were the only way we could have prohibition, I think the country should be will- 
ing, in view of the greater benefits that would come to the country, to bear even that. 

12724a. I think you have already stated what your experience has been as a min- 
ister in regard to the results of intemperance /—Oh, yes, I think there can be only one 
opinion from ministers on that subject. 


By the Chairman : 
12725a. I may observe that the Commissioners, at the beginning of the inquiry, 
agreed that the evils of intemperance were so great and deplorable that there would be 
no controversy on that point. The question is really the best method of changing that 
state of things. 
By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


(127264. The Commission authorizes us to inquire into the effects of the liquor 
trafic on all interests affected by it. You have spoken of its effects on the home life, 
Rey. Joun Ports. * 
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which a pastor has exceptional opportunities of learning. Have you observed the 
effects of the liquor traflic—I am not speaking of the excessive use of drink at all—upon 
the industrial interests and business generally ?—Yes, but not to the same extent that I 
have along the social and moral lines, because they of course come in ny pathway as a 
pastor. 

_ 127274. I understood you to say that a large percentage of the domestic miseries 
and the other deplorable things that a pastor comes in contact with, are traceable to 
the drink trattic!—Yes, very largely. 

12728a. Aside from what is called the excessive use, have you observed what the 
effects of the so-called moderate use of liquors has upon the homes, and upon the children 
of those homes !—Well, of course all the drunkards were moderate drinkers, and drunk- 
enness is the outcome of moderate drinking. There are persons, according to constitu- 
tion and temperament, who might pretty safely remain moderate drinkers all their lives ; 
but the risk is so great that it is a terrible peril to run. 

12729a. Have you observed the effect upon the children of such homes?—Well, I 
do not know that I have very specifically. Of course, I have seen the effects of drunk- 
enness upon the children, in their impoverished condition. 

12730a. Have you at any time lived in a Scott Act community ’—No, I have lived 
chiefly in those cities that I have already named. 

1273la. You have been, I suppose more or less in Scott Act communities in your 
travels’—I suppose I have. I have been pretty much over the country; but I do 
know that I ever noticed them. 

12732a. You are not able then to compare a comunity under the partial prohibition 
of the Scott Act with one under a license system ?—No ; I would not feel at liberty to 
make any statement on that subject. 

12733a. You have said that if prohibition could be had in no other way than by 
compensating brewers and distillers, you think the country might well do that ?—l 
think so. 

12734a. But speaking on the principle, do you believe they have a right to com- 
pensation ?—No, I do not think they have, unless the country is prepared to compensate 
the families that have been ruined through their business. 

12735a. You think it is a question with two sides /— Yes. 


By Mr. Gigault : 


12736a. Is Toronto very orderly on Sundays ’—Very. mys : 
12737a. Do you think the license law has helped in maintaining order?—Very 
much. We have prohibition on Sundays in Toronto. 
12738a. Do you think the Sundays have been as orderly in Scott Act counties as 
in Toronto !—I could not say. The Sunday is remarkably well kept all through Ontario; 
the best kept Sunday in the world is in the Province of Ontario, and I think in the 
city of Toronto. ~ ; nu 
12739a. But Toronto is under a license law ?—Yes, but there is prohibition on 
Sunday—from Saturday night until Monday morning—and therefore we have the quiet. 
12740a. Have you known moderate drinkers who have remained so all their lives ? 
—Well, I could hardly say. I suppose I have, I think it is quite possible, 
12741a. If after forty years experience, the Maine prohibitory law is a failure, do 
you think it would be wise for us to adopt a general prohibition’—I am not prepared 
to admit that it is a failure. pohiciyeeee 
12742a. I do not say that it is a failure; I say if it is a failure ‘_No, I would not 
be affected by it at all, because I think this community 1s somewhat different. I think 
if intelligent public opinion will warrant the passing of a prohibitory law in the Province 
of Ontario and inthe Dominion of Canada, that that same intelligent public opinion 
will see that it shall be enforced. * aa 
12743a. Don’t you think the inhabitants of Maine are as intelligent as we are !— 
do not know as much about the inhabitants of Maine as I do about the inhabitants of 
this country. I could not state that. They have a pretty good record. we. 
127440. If in every other State which has had a prohibitory law that a oe aos, 
a failure, do you think it would be wise for us to adopt one?—Oh, I think so. am 
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looking at this subject in a moral light—in a religious light. I think the liquor traffic 
is the greatest hindrance to the work of God ; and the work of the church; and the 
salvation of souls in this world; therefore you can understand where my testimony lies. 

12745a. But of course you want a prohibitory law which will prohibit ; which will 
work ; you don’t want a prohibitory law which will not prohibit ?—No. 

12746a. Would you rather have a prohibitory law which would not prohibit than 
the license law ?—Oh, I could not imagine such a law in this country as the expression 
of intelligent public opinion without having it administered. 

12747a. You said that the inhabitants of Ontario are very intelligent. They have 
adopted the Scott Act in a good many counties, and they repealed that law, thinking it 
did not work well?—Oh, no; thinking that it was not well managed by officials. 

12748a. You said, I think, a few minutes ago that if the inhabitants of Ontario 
were intelligent enough to adopt such a law, they would be intelligent enough to have it 
enforced. Well, they have been intelligent enough to adopt the Scott Act in many 
counties, yet they have failed in enforcing it. Would not the same state of things exist 
with a general prohibitory law as with the Scott Act?—No, because the machinery of 
the Government that will enact a prohibitory law for the whole country will be bound 
to administer it. 

12749a. Was not the Government bound to have the Scott Act enforced /—I do 
not think they felt to the full extent that they were. They certainly did not do it. 

12750a. Is it not the duty of the Government to enforce the laws ’/—Certainly. 
There should be no law put on the books that the Government will not enforce. 

1275la, Why did they not enforce it !—I do not know. They certainly did not. 

12752a, Why would they feel more bound to enforce a general prohibitory law than 
they felt bound to enforce the Scott Act !—Because this would be a law covering the 
whole country in every province. 

12753a. What difference does it make ?—It is a law ; the Scott Act is a law, and 
the prohibitory law is a law !—Both laws should be observed ; they certainly should ? 

12754a. Why was it not? You said the inhabitants of Ontario would be intelli- 
gent enough to have any law enforced ?—I do not know as I said any law. I think I 
said that the officers did not look on that law quite as they did on others ; but I think 
the community has learned a good many lessons by the failure of the Scott Act. The 
Scott Act was carried by larger majorities than most members go to Parliament with, 
and if that Act had been observed by the servants of the Government, I believe the 
good effects would have been such as to have led the whole country to see the advantage 
of it. But it was only a half loaf, remember. 

12755a, What guarantee have we that a general prohibitory law would be better 
observed ’—Just because it would be a law covering the whole country. 

12756a. Yes, but we want to know whether such a law can work or not. If it has 
not worked in other countries, I think we should avail ourselves of the experience 
acquired elsewhere !—Men get what they go after to some extent. Those who are in 
favour of drinking and the liquor traflic get certain information from the State of Maine. 
I have heard from others that it has been an unspeakable blessing, and that the jails 
have been empty. I take General Dow as the very best exponent who can speak on that 
subject, and that is his testimony. 

12757a, What would you say if in Bangor there were about one hundred places 
selling liquor openly ; would you consider that such a law would be a success 1—I do not 
know that that is a fact. 

12758a. But should it be so, should we have the evidence of the Mayor of Bangor 
that that was the fact ; and should you know that these Commissioners went to a hotel 
there and saw a bar open and liquors sold freely ; would you consider that the Maine 
law had been a success !—No, I would not, if that is a fact. But that would be no 
reason why the same thing should occur in this country. 

12759a. What machinery would you invent in order to enforce a general prohibitory 
law ?—If I were a member of the Government I would feel under obligation to do some- 
thing of that kind, but I am not, and it is not my business. 

12760a. Do you not think the members of the Government were under an obliga- 
tion to enforce the Scott Act just as much as they would be to enforce a genéral prohibi- 
tory law !—Oh, I think they should have done very much more than they did. 

Rey. Joun Ports. 
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1276ha. Do you think they will do better for a general prohibitory law than they 
did for the Scott Act ?—I think so. I think the advance of public opinion on the subject 
will compel any Government to do it. 

12762a. Why did it not compel them to enforce the Scott Act ?—There was a 
difference, even among temperance men, as to the Scott Act. Some men who were 
strongly in favour of prohibition did not vote for the Scott Act, did not care about the 
Scott Act, did not think it was worth the trouble. 

12763a. But they voted for it at first }—All temperance men did not. But you will 
find in the vote of January where the Province of Ontario stands on the subject. 

12764a. So you do not want to say by what machinery that law could be worked ? 
—That is not my business. 

12765a. So you think we should venture upon that law without knowing whether 
it could be carried out or not?—We should venture upon what is right; we should 
venture upon what is best in the highest interests of the community that is governed ; 
and I think a prohibitory law would be an unspeakable blessing to this country. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


12766a. Your church takes very pronounced ground on this question, I believe ?— 
Very advanced ground. Noone can be a member of the Methodist Church who is 
connected with the liquor traffic in any form. We have legislation on that subject ; I 
think perhaps the Methodist Church is the only church that has. 

12767a. In some parts of the country some of the other communions have a like 
regulation /—I am very glad to hear it. 

12768a. I did not ask you if you endorse the latest deliverance of your General 
Conference on this subject !—Oh, yes. They could not put it in too strong language 
for me. 


By Judge McDonald : 


12769a. We have been informed, too, that a member of the church must be a total 
abstainer ?—That is in what we call our general rules—unless in cases of extreme 
necessity. The interpretation put upon that would be medical advice. 

12770a. So that he must be a total abstainer for beverage purposes!’—Yes. I 
would not mean by that to convey the idea that all connected with our church are total 
abstainers. 

12771a. I mean communicants ?—By members I mean communicants. 

12772a. That is, though it is the general rule, it may not be completely exacted 
—Yes. 

12773a. I suppose as to those who may be called adherents, there is no rule !—No, 
they have no obligation to us. Pew-holders merely are not under the discipline of the 
church. 


By the Chairman : 


12774a. The Commissioners are very anxious to learn the causes which led to the 
repeal of the Scott Act by-laws. They were carried by large majorities in most im- 
stances ; the act remained in force three years ; in some few instances it was renewed 
for a second term of three years ; but the by-laws generally were repealed at the end of 
three years, I think, throughout the whole province. Can you make any statement to 
the Commission as to the causes which led to that change in public action !—My under- 
standing of it was that nearly everything in the way of enforcing the law had to be 
done by the pronounced prohibitionists : the temperance people had to be prosecutors, 
and in a sense constables, and all that. ~They had to act almost in the capacity of officers 
to look after and see to having it enforced. - 

12775a. You are speaking of the constables appointed by the municipal bodies — 
No. Perhaps I should not mention constable in that connection. Prohibitionists had 
not only to be prosecutors, but had to look the thing up and pursue it, and all that. I 
think there was a sort of vague impression on the minds of the constables and some 
others, ‘‘Oh, this is a temperance thing, and let the temperance people work it ;? and 
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I think people got annoyed and discouraged about it, and out of that the determination 
grew, “ We will have something better than the Scott Act ; we will bring our forces to 
bear upon prohibition rather than upon any half measure like the Scott Act.” 

12776a. Do youthink the municipal bodies were really desirous of carrying out the 
Act?—I really could not say. 

12777a. The constables are of course the officers of the municipal bodies in most 
respects and act under the direction of the councils, I suppose. It is difficult to under- 
stand, if the sentiment in favour of the Scott Act was general, why the municipal bodies 
should have been so apathetic about giving effect to the Act ?—Yes, it was very unfor- 
tunate, but so it was. 

12778a. Have you given any attention at all to the financial side of the question ? 
—No. 

12779a. Of course there is a large revenue derived by the Dominion from the liquor 
traftic ?—I think I intimated that this question of prohibition had great difficulties— 
great practical difficulties ; and my own impression is that the country must be prepared 
to face direct taxation for a term of years ; but I think that would be economy on the 
part of the country. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


12780a. It has been intimated in some quarters that really there was a reign of 
terror and intimidation in some places to prevent the enforcement of the Scott Act. 
Do you know of any such cases +—Oh, yes. At least, I heard of trouble, at Orange- 
ville, I think, and some other places. 

1278la. And then there was a conflict of authority as to whose duty it was to 
enforce the law?—Yes. That was largely at the bottom of the failure of the Scott 
Act. 

12782a. Do you know whether there were appeals from the convictions of magis- 
trates, causing delays, and therefore discouragements /—My information is vague and 
general, and I would not care to make any detinite statement. 

127834. Do you understand the repeal of the Scott Act as indicating the feelings 
of the people on the subject of the prohibition of the trattiic +—No. 


By Judge McDonald : 


12784. I suppose it is a fact that in these Scott Act counties, even in the repeal 
contests, the people in favour of the Act tried to keep it in force!—In some places ; 
but they got discouraged because of the conflict of opinion as to who should administer 
the law. And then there was a good deal in the terrorism referred to by one member 
of the Commission. : 

12785a. Would you be surprised to learn that in 1886, or thereabouts, the whole 
question of jurisdiction was settled, so that there was no doubt who should administer 
the law, and that it was not until 1888 or 1889 that a large number of the repeals took 
place 7—Well, the law was not properly administered, wherever the jurisdiction lay. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


12786a. You do not wish to go into the record as saying that all the prohibitionists 
sought to prevent the repeal of the Act ?—Oh, I think quite a number became indif- 
ferent, and said, ‘“‘We never cared about the Scott Act; entire prohibition was our 
creed, and that was what we proposed to work for.” 

12787a. They regarded the Scott Act as a sort of compromise ?—Yes. 


By Judge McDonald : 


12788a. Have you not reason to believe, on the contrary, that some prohibitionists 
allowed the Scott Act to be repealed—did not trouble themselves about it /—Some of 
them did not even vote for the Scott Act. They did not care to commit themselves to 
the compromise idea of the Scott Act. 


Rev. JouHn Ports. ‘ 
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THOMAS N. SCRIPTURE, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


12789a. Are you a resident of Toronto /—Yes. 

12790a. Are you in business here ?— At the present time I represent the Sun Life 
Insurance Company of Montreal as their agent here. 

12791a, How long have you lived in Toronto —About five or six years. 

12792a. Where were you before that ?—I lived in Brighton, Ontario. 

12793a. Did you hold any official position there ?—I was Justice of the Peace for 
the United Counties of Northumberland and Durham. 


By Judge McDonald : 


12794a. Were you living there at the time the Scott Act was in force?—Part of 
‘the time. 

12795a. How did you find that Act to work ?—It was very hard to enforce it. 

12796a. Were you officially connected with the enforcement as a magistrate ?—In 
a great number of cases. 

12797a. What did you find the difficulties to be’—There were a good many diffi- 
‘culties. One difficulty was very frequently to get an associate magistrate. Cases would 
be entered upon, the information laid, and the proceedings beguh, and there seemed very 
often to be a great difficulty to get another magistrate. Then, I think, the public sen- 
timent was not strong enough at that time to enforce an act of that kind. 

12798a. Speaking from your experience as a magistrate, do you believe that public 
sentiment has something to do with the enforcement of law in a community !/—I think 
it has a good deal to do with it. 

12799a. Did you notice whether there was any difficulty in getting evidence ?—A 
great deal of difficulty. 

12800a. And when witnesses were brought, whether there was a difficulty in getting 
the facts from them —A very great difficulty. 

12801la. Have you reason to believe that in the cases tried before you there existed 
perjury to any extent ?—I think there were some cases of it, at any rate. 

12802a. Did you find that men’s memories became exceedingly short /—They 
seemed to shrink. 

12803a. Were you yourself a supporter of the law ?—I voted for it and worked 
for it. 

12804a. Were you there when it was repealed !—No, I was in Toronto when it was 
repealed. 

12805a. To what do you attribute the repeal of the act in that section ?—Non-en- 
forcement of the law. 

12806a. Before the act was repealed, had the Provincial Government appointed a 
Police Magistrate under the act /—Yes, they had. 

12807a. Do you know whether the administration of the law improved after that ?— 
‘That was after I came to Toronto ; but I understood that there was seme improvement. 

12808. You had no personal experience of that /—No. 

12809a. Was it difficult to get witnesses into court /—Yes, in some cases. 

12810a. And difficult to get the facts out of them when they got there /—In some 
ee fostin, Were the cases tried before you those of men who had previously been in 
‘the licensed traffic, or new people who had gone into the business /—-I think most of 
them had held licenses before. : 

12812a. In the cases tried before you, was the averment of the prosecution that the 
sale had been made secretly, openly in a bar, in a room, or how !—On the premises ; I 
have forgotten just now. | ; 

12813. Were you troubled at all in that section of the country with men carrying 
liquor about on their persons and selling it to people /—Not to any great extent, so far 


:as I know. 
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12814. From your knowledge of things as they had been in Brighton under the 
license law, and as they were under the Scott Act, which would you prefer /—Well, I 
do not believe in licensing the sale of liquors at all. 

12815a. You look upon the licensing of the traffic as of itself a wrong ?—I do; a 
moral wrong. 

12816a. Supposing, then, a prohibitory law were in force, would you rather have 
the liquor traffic under what might be called police regulation, that is, under the present 
prohibitory features of the license law without a license fee being exacted !—I do not 
think we should take any money from it. 

12817a. You would not favour there being no law at all? You would put re- 
strictions on the traftic if you could not prohibit it altogether !—Certainly. 

12818a. But you would not derive a revenue for public purposes from the traffic ? 
—I do not believe in that. 

12819a. I need not ask you whether you would support a prohibitory law for the 
whole Dominion, preventing the importation, manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes !—I would support such a law. 

12820a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you except from its oper- 
ations liquor required for medicinal, mechanical and sacramental purposes /—I think 
that is only reasonable. 

12821a. Would you have the law go so far as to prevent farmers making cider out 
of apples or wine out of grapes for their own use !—I would not want to see any manu- 
facture in the country. I think there might be a great deal of harm done by the home 
manufacture. 

12822a. You would make the measure sufficiently sweeping to prevent that?—I 
would. 

12823a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless ? 
—I think, as the previous witness, Dr. Potts, said, that it would pay them to get rid 
of it. 

12824a. You look upon the traffic, then, as an evil ?—I do. 

12825a. Would you prohibit the importation of liquor for private consumption as a 
beverage !—Certainly I would. 

12826a. Have you considered the revenue side of the question at all?—TI have. 

12827a. Will you state to us your view as to that?—I think we would have to 
have direct taxation for a time, and I would be willing to pay my share of it. 

12828a. As a citizen of Toronto, have you observed how the license law is carried 
out here /—We have it very quiet here on Sundays. 

12829a. It is quiet also on week days ?—Yes, unless it is a half holiday or some- 
thing of that kind. I think hotels should be closed on holidays. 

12830a. Do you notice whether on holidays there is much intoxication !—A great 
deal of it. 

1283la. On the street /—Oh, yes. 

12832a. And you would favour an amendment to the license that would apply to 
half holidays the same enactment that applies to election days and Sundays ?—Yes, and 
a lessening of the number of hotels in the city. 

12833a. Do you think there are too many in Toronto at present ?—Three times too 
many. 

12834a. We are told that there are not as many as the law allows !—That may be ; 
but where there is no accommodation for either man or beast, I would not allow a license. 


By kev. Dr. McLeod : 


12835a. Have you any reason to believe that there is illicit sale in Toronto ?—I 
could not tell you about that. 
12836a. From your observation of the Scott Act in the county in which you lived 
notwithstanding the difficulties of enforcement, what is your impression as to the effect 
was it good or not ?—I think the committals for drunkenness to the jails in the united 
counties decreased after the Act came into force, and if the returns were producible, I 
think they would testify to that for the two or three years that the Act was in force. 
Tuomas N. Scripture. 
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12837a. And you would attribute that to the Scott Act?—I do not know what 
else to attribute it to. 
12838a. Were you ever in the North-west?—Only passing through. 


By the Chairman : 


12839a. Do you think there is less drunkenness in Toronto than there was when 
you came here !—I think so. 

12840a. Was there any progress in that respect in the counties in which you were 
a magistrate during your residence there !—That would be a pretty hard thing to tell. 
I lived in the village of Brighton, and they drank lots of whisky there when they had it. 

12841la. You left whilst the Scott Act was in force 1!— Yes. 

12842a. Were they drinking lots of whisky then, under the Scott Act ‘They used 
to get considerable whisky. 

12843a,. What was your difficulty in finding another magistrate to sit with you in 
those cases? Was it the absence of magistrates in the district, or an indisposition on 
their part to serve 1—Their indisposition—I think so. 

12844a. How long did you live in that district Eighteen or twenty years. 

12845a. How many years did you serve as magistrate /—Perhaps six or seven years, 
I am not quite sure. 

12846a. Have you any idea how many liquor cases you had before you—-I mean 
cases for selling contrary to the law !—You must bear in mind that I was there only a 
year anda half or two years after the law was carried. The Act came into force 
in May, and I left in November of the following year. 

12847a. How many cases had you before you in that time /—I should think twenty, 
it may be more. 

12848a. Did your jurisdiction extend over the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham ?—Yes. Magistrates are appointed for the united counties. 

12849a. Did the cases come before you for the whole of those united counties !— 
No, for East Northumberland. 

12850a. And during the year and a half you think you had twenty cases for selling 
contrary to the law !/—Yes. 

12851a. In what area of the united counties was that!—It would be about half 
of Northumberland. 

12852a. How much would that be of the total area of the united counties !—I 
suppose a quarter. 

12853a. What proportion of the population of the two counties would be embraced 
in your area ?’—Perhaps not quite a quarter. They are supposed to be divided on a 
representative basis or nearly so. 

12854a. You were a magistrate for some years before that. Had you many cases 
for infringements of the license law before that !—I do not know that I had more than 
one or two before that. 

12855a. What was their character ?—Selling without license. 

12856a. Had you many cases of selling out of hours or selling on Sunday —No, I 
think not. Those cases, I think, were taken by the Inspector to other courts of the 
county as a rule. 

128570. Had you cases of drunkenness before you !-~Yes, I had all kinds of cases. 

12858a. Had you many before the time of the Scott Act?—I did very little 
magisterial work before the Scott Act was carried. ah 

12859a. Had you any cases of drunkenness before you prior to the coming in of the 
Scott Act ?—I think all I had would be before that. ; 

12860a. You had no cases of drunkenness before you after the adoption of the Scott 
Act?—I would not like to say that. It is a long time to remember. 

12861a. But you say you had very few before ?!—Very few before or at any time 


of that class of cases. 
12862a. Then you had very few cases of drunkenness before you at all during your 


term!—Yes, very few. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


12863a. You do not regard drunkenness as the only evil that results from the 
liquor traffic ?—Not by any means. 

12864a. Is the insurance company you represent careful to scan the lives of 
applicants, especially as to their drinking habits !—Very. : 

12865a. Just what is your rule ?—Almost the very first questions asked are in 
reference to their habits—whether they have had anything to do with the manufacture 
or sale of liquor, or whether they are temperate themselves. 

12866a. What does the company regard as temperate in an applicant? Is that to 
be determined by the agent or the medical examiner or how !—Practically all, I think, 
and the questions the applicant is asked. 

_ 12867a. They rely somewhat on his answers /—Yes, they must. 

12868a. Do they go back of his answers !—They have an imtimate friend’s report. 

12869a. Who is asked questions about the drinking habits of the applicant /—Yes. 

12870a. You speak of persons engaged in the traffic; for instance, if a  saloon- 
keeper makes application for life insurance, is he taken whether he is an intemperate 
man or not /—I do not know about that. In my experience I have not had any. I 
know they charge an extra rate for that class. 

12871la. Even though he be a total abstainer ?—I think they charge him ten dol- 
lars a thousand more. 

12872a. If he is a total abstainer, what would be the extra risk?—In the tempt- 
ations into which he is thrown. 

12873a. The temptations for him to drink or the dangerous surroundings !—I 
suppose that would all be considered. I have not gone into the question thoroughly, 
but that is my impression. 

12874a. The company has adopted the regulation after consideration /—It is purely 
a business matter, I think. 

12875a. Not a moral consideration in any sense ?—I do not think so at all. 


WILLIAM J. THOMAS, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


12876a. You are a resident of Toronto ?—Yes. 

12877a. How long have you lived here ?’—Since 1840. 

12878a. What is your business or occupation ?—I am occupied at present in the 
malting and brewing business. 

12879a. Is yours a private establishment or a corporation ’—It is a corporation— 
the Ontario Brewing and Malting Company. 

12880a. How long has the business been established ?—The malt-house has been 
in operation since 1882. 

1288la. Was it a company at that time /—Yes. It was the Queen City Malting 
Company at that time. 

12882a. Have you any figures as to the extent of the production of your brewery ? 
—I can give it to you for eleven years. The barley malted in that time was 1,023,000 
bushels. 

12883a. Was that all Canadian product !—Yes, all Canadian barley. I have the 
items of the annual output. 

12884a. Quote first the quantity of malt, for the first and the last year ?—The 
first year 291,266 bushels and 24 pounds, and the last year 53,473 bushels of 
barley. We used to export a good deal of malt to the United States. 

12885a. All that barley was made into malt?—Yes, all bought in the Toronto 
market. ‘ 

12886a. When did the great decrease in the exportation take place ?—In 1884. 
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12887a, What was it in 1883 ?—We made 111,863 bushels and 41 pounds. The 
next year we made 76,951 bushels ; and then it decreased to 47,000 bushels. 

12888a. What led to the large decrease /—An extra duty was put on for export 
to the United States of Canadian malt. 

12889a. What liquors do you make !—Ale and porter. 

12890a. Do you make any lager beer ?—No; the brewery was built after the malt- 
house, so there are not so many years to show. There would be eight years. 

12891la. What was the product in the first year and the last year?—In the first 
year ; that is, only for November and December, 1885, it was 56,159 imperial gallons, 
and for this year, that is, only a part of the year to the present time, it is 306,651 
gallons. For 1892 it was 389,000 gallons; for 1886 it was 247,000 gallons. 

12892a. What was your largest year ?—1890, when it was 512,960 gallons. 

12893a. Your production has fallen off since that ?—Yes. 

12894a. Is the product of your brewery sold principally in Ontario?—Yes, almost 
altogether. A little goes down to Montreal and some to Ottawa. 

12895a. Is it largely sold in Toronto, or in the country districts?—-Toronto and 
surroundings. 

12896a. Is there any special reason that you are willing to give us for the redue- 
tion in the quantity you have been producing —We have had a depression lately, and 
of course beer is a luxury, and the consumption has been smaller. 

12897a. Was the amount of your sales at all influenced by the adoption of the 
Scott Act in so many counties of Ontario ?—No ; our trade was increased during those 
years. 

12898a. Have you any objection to tell us the value of your plant, machinery and 
property !—About $275,000. 

12899a. In the event of the enactment of a prohibitive measure, would your brew- 
ery be largely depreciated in value '—Oh, yes, very largely. 

12900a. Have you made any estimate of the extent of the depreciation ?—Of 
course, there would be the real estate and the four walls ; but the style of construction 
would make it unsuitable for anything else. A malt-house, for instance, has very small 
windows and very low ceilings. 

12901a. Are you exporting any malt at present, or are you making any more than 
you use in your own establishment !—We sell a little to the local trade, but there is no 
export at present. 

12902a. What do you mean by the local trade?—To other brewers who have not 
malt-houses, or have not made enough malt to tide them over the season. 

12903a. Have you formed any estimate of the extent to which the property would 
be depreciated in case the business had to be discontinued ?’—It would not be worth 
over one-half. 

12904a. Would you lose anything more than the depreciation on your plant and 
property !—Of course, in the event of prohibition we would lose very heavily by credit 
that is given to the customers. ‘ 

12905a. Do you mean to say you would have a number of creditors on your books 
who would be unable to pay !—Yes ; we have to carry a large amount on our books all 
the time, and of course in the event of prohibition they would not be able to pay us, no 
matter how much inclined ; they would not have the money. 

12906a. Have you made any estimate of what you think your loss would be on that 
account in case of prohibition ?—IJ think about 75 per cent of the book debts. 

12907a. You need not answer this question if you do not care to: What amount 
would that be ?—I make a rough estimate of $50,000 of loss. 


By Judge McDonald : X 
12908«. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law any- 


where ?—No. i 
12909a. You remember when the Scott Act was in force !—Yes. 
12910a. You say your output increased during that time or a part of that time: 


Did the business assume any different shape !—Oh, yes. _ 
1291la. In what way /—A lower way ; sneaking it into the counties at night. 
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12912a. How were the packages made up ?—In barrels and boxes and in any good 
passable condition to put it through. 

12915a. Did it increase the bottle trade ?—Very much. 

1291l4a. Did it lead to any greater supply to private families than had previously 
existed ?—I think it did. In fact, I am certain it did. They would get it in larger 
bulk : where they could have done with a dozen or so they would get five or ten dozen. 
A barrelful would be generally four and a half dozen, and we would not ship less than 
that. 

12915a. Were the goods mostly ordered by letter or verbally !—They used to come 
down and buy it and generally pay for it, or write for it. 

129160. Of course, you were not affected, I suppose, by the law as to collections, 
living in the city, where the Scott Act was not in force, you had a right to make sales ? 
—We sold to them in the city. There were some instances where we lost ; but I do not 
think our losses in proportion to our sales were any greater than they were under the 
license law. 

12917a. Speaking as a citizen of Toronto, have you observed how the provisions of 
the lieense law are carried out /—i think it is the best license law I ever knew of. 

12918a. Have you reason to believe that there is illicit sale carried on to any ex- 
tent in Toronto !—Certainly, there are always places that do a little of that on Sundays 
and Saturday nights when the licensed places are closed up. 

12919a. Where do such dealers obtain their supplies !—That would be pretty hard 
for me to answer, because we sell to stores in large quantities, and then they sell to any- 
body in retail quantities. 

12920a. So they do not procure anything from establishments like yours !’—No. 
We only supply the licensed houses. 

1292la. Do you believe that those illicit dealers only buy in small quantities ?—I 
think so, enough to do them for the time. 

12922a. I suppose that the people who have shop licenses and sell to them have no 
knowledge of the use to which they put the liquor?—Oh, no. They should perhaps 
order a gallon of whisky and a couple of dozen of ale from one shop, and another lot 
from another shop, and in that way get quite a little stock and variety. 

12923a. So that you have no reason to know that any portion of the licensed trade 
goes to help those people ?--I am quite certain they do not. Our licensed people in 
Toronto are over an average lot of men engaged in the trade. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


12924a. How do you account for the increase of your business during the Scott Act 
period!—You see, ours was a new concern. It was started in 1885, and it was hardly 
built before the Scott Act came into force ; and of course our trade grew every year. 
It was a steady growth for six or seven years. 

12925a. Are we to understand that you do not attribute the growth to the Scott 
Act /—Not altogether, because under a license system we would have got trade in those 
counties too. I could not judge whether it would be more or less ; but our business in- 
creased and we did supply Scott Act counties. 

12926a. But you are not intending to say that you did more business in those 
Scott Act counties during the Scott Act period than you did previous to that, because 
you were not in business previous to that?—Exactly so. 

12927a. You favoured the repeal of the Scott Act, I suppose /—Certainly. 

12928a. Do the brewers of Toronto control any of the licensed places, do you know ? 
Not in that light. ‘They have their friends, and have assisted numbers of their friends, 
but as for control, so that a man could not go and buy anything from this one or that 
one, I do not think that. 

12929a. I mean in this sense, that there are places licensed in the name of John 
Smith, James Jones, or William Brown, the real owners of which are brewers or distil- 
lers. Does that state of things exist here /—No, I think not. The license is in the 
proprietor’s name, and that is the case in Toronto, for very few have,as much stock as 
their license is worth. 7 
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129300. We found that a brewing company had a chattel mortgage on a whole lot 
of them and was really the owner of the premises /—There are quite a lot of chattel 
mortgages in Toronto. It is really no more than having a mortgage ona farm. That 
would not compel the man to deal with any particular brewery. 

1293la. Can you tell us whether any brewing or distilling company in Toronto 
practically owns any number of the saloons here, whether by mortgage or otherwise ?— 
I know that there are some brewers who own the buildings and real estate, and rent 
them to the hotel men, and there are others again who have chattel mortgages ; but 
this is all I know about it. 

12932a. Do you know that they have the power at any time, if the business does 
not go on to satisfy them, to say to John Smith, ‘‘ You can get out,” and to put some one 
else in his place !—They could not do that, because the man has the license, and he 
would remove the license to another place, if he was a good character, as most of them 
are in Toronto. 

12933a. So there is an understanding between some of the men and the brewing 
companies that although the man holds the license, the brewing company has the 
authority !—I do not know anything of that. 

12934a. What are the features of this license law that you approve of 7/—The 
License Commissioners seem to be raising the character of the individual who holds the 
license ; and where a man is liable to let his place run down, either by having excessive 
drinkers there or by keeping what they do not consider is a first-class house, they put 
him out and put in a man that is a fit and proper person to run it : and I think we have 
in Toronto the highest class of men in the business that you will find in any city. 

12935a. Do you know whether many licenses are revoked or not /—No, there are 
not many revoked that I am aware of—not since they cut down the number ; but there 
have been instances where men were told that they had to sell out and let somebody 
else that would be acceptable to the Board have the license. 

12936a. You think that they have matters. now so that they do not have to do 
that!—Yes. I think any person could send a family to any hotel we have in Toronto, 
safely, and they would be properly protected. 

12937a. Do you think that all these places that hold hotel licenses are really 
hotels _—They are a very good average. Of course you know there are high-class hotels 
for high-class people, and we have some hotels again that are apparently not so cleanly 
and nice, because we have another class of people that do not want and cannot afford to 
keep up marble floors and finery—where they can get a reasonably good meal at a low 
price, for instance, twenty-five cents. 

129380. Do you suppose that any of these places licensed as hotels are merely 
places for the sale of liquor /—We have places here that are under saloon licenses. 

12939a. But I mean the hotels ?—I am not myself aware of any places that would 
come under the character you speak of at all. Our Commissioners have been very 
particular, and I think they have done their work well. 

12940a. Do you approve of the reduction in the number of licenses !—TI think 
there are few enough now in the city. I think if they were made any thinner, so that 
there would be long gaps of half a mile or so between places, there would be an induce- 
ment to start a dive. ; 

12941a. There are some dives now, I suppose /—There are in every city, but they 
weed them out as fast as they find them, when they move to other places. But if you 
have too few places, men are not going to go half a mile to get a drink of beer or 
whisky if they think they can get it by going a quarter of a mile, particularly if they 
are very dry. : J 

12942a. Do you approve of the early closing features of the law —eleven 0 clock on 
ordinary nights, and seven o’clock on Saturday night /—It seems to meet the approval 
of the citizens here. People who are not prejudiced either one way or the other seem 
to be well satisfied, and generally remark that Toronto is better than any other city of 


the size that they have been in. a 
12943, Within your recollection there was a much larger number of saloons, was 


there ?—Yes. 
12944a. And more drinking ?—I think perhaps there was. 
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12945a. Would you discriminate between the sale of the stronger alcoholic drinks 
and the sale of beer?—No, I think as long as liquor is permitted to be sold, there 
should be no discrimination. The individual that is getting it, I should think, ought 
to be able to judge for himself. 

12946. Some gentlemen think there ought to be additional restrictions put about 
the sale of whisky, and that the sale of malt liquors ought to be made freer ?—Probably 
there might be less drunkenness, and there might not be. There is no doubt you can 
carry in your pocket a good drunk with whisky for one day, but you could not do it 
with beer, or else you would have to have a smaller capacity than I have. 

12947a, Have you noticed the effects of the liquor business on the social conditions 
of the community ?— Where it is used in moderation I think there is no objection to it. 

12948a. Where it is used to excess !—Then there is no one more down on it than 
Tam. But where it is used in moderation it is different. I keep a httle in my own 
house, and I use a little, and I would not be without it. 

12949a. Do you come in contact much with the evils which result from what you 
regard as the excessive use?—No. I often wonder that there is so little. Of course, 
there are some men who will abuse it whenever they can get it, just as some men will 
steal whenever they can get a chance; I think they are about ona par. I think our 
law is able to take hold of and handle any surplus people we have of that kind, they 
are so few. In the police court you will probably find that one man has been up for 
being drunk fifteen or twenty times during the year. 

12950a. What would be your remedy for the prevention of the excessive use and 
the evils that result from it 7—I think our law at present cannot be improved upon. I 
have looked at it from every point of view, and I think the law is good. 


by Judge McDonald : 


1295la. Under the system that prevails at present of sending men to jail for short 
terms of twenty or thirty days for drunkenness, and where the offence and the punish- 
ment are repeated several times in the year, do you think any reformatory influence is 
exercised on these men !—No. I am not a believer in sending a man to jail because 
he made a misstep once or twice, who perhaps had been out with some friends and taken 
liquor on an empty stomach and got too much. I think it would be better to let him 
go unless he was going to continue. 

12952a. Then, if it continues, would it be better to keep up the short term of im- 
prisonment or send him to some institution where he would be put to work and be 
treated /—My opinion is that if he was put to work so that he could earn enough while 
confined to give him a fresh start after he came out, instead of being sent out without a 
cent in his pocket—if he could earn five or ten dollars above his keep—he would be able 
to leave the city and go to a new place if he wanted to, to make a fresh start. 


By Mr. Gigault : 


12953a. How many men do you employ in your brewery !—We employ twenty-three 
men in the malt-house during the malting season, that is, the winter season. The wages 
paid during that season average $6,734. We employ thirty-six men in the brewery, and 
the wages paid for the year average $19,763. 

12954a. What price are you paying now for barley ?—We have not yet started to 
buy for the year, but the average price we have paid during the time we have been in 
the business would be about sixty cents. In the last year,1892, it was forty-five cents. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


12955a, What makes that great decrease in the price of barley?—I would judge 
that it is largely because we cannot export our barley as we could before. 

12956a. There is an over-production, is there?—I would not even say that. The 
duty is so heavy. The Government gets what amounts to seventy-two cents a bushel, 
and consequently we have to take some of it off the farmers. 

12957a. Have you brewers formed a combination and dictated the price /—No. 
Each one competes for his own interest. 

12958a, There is now no export or a very small export of barley /—Very small. 
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By the Chairman: 


12959a. The increase of the tariff in the United States, I suppose, prevented the 
export from Canada to a very large extent !—Yes. 


By Mr. Gigault: 


12960a. If we had prohibition, do you think it would have the effect of decreasing 
the price of barley !—Certainly, because there is a local consumption that would be done 
away with. Under prohibition, people would have to fall back on whisky, because the 
packages being smaller could be concealed. 

12961a. What price did you pay for hops ?—This year they were running at about 
from sixteen to eighteen cents—Canadian hops. 

12962a. Do you buy a good deal in Canada?—Yes. Since we have been in business 
we have bought 277,080 pounds of Canadian hops. 


By the Chairman : 
129638a. Did you buy any foreign hops ?—Oh, yes. 
By the Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


12964a. More or less than Canadian hops ?—I should think about equal ; I have not 
got a statement of the exact amount. We generally use the Canadian when it is possible. 


By Mr. Gigault : 


12965a. If we had prohibition do you think it would decrease the price of hops 1— 

There would be no use of them at all. Our hops are of an inferior character to the 
foreign hops. 

12966a. Do you think your establishment would lose three-fourths of its. value, 
with the plant and book accounts, if we had prohibition !—Yes, I think that would be 
a low calculation. 


By the Chairman : . 


12967a. Do you think the farmer would continue growing barley in Canada if there 
were no demand for it for malting purposes ?—I understand from the farmers that there is 
a great deal of land that is fit for no other purpose than raising barley. I understand 
that it is generally the rent-paying crop. 
12968. Is there any other purpose which occurs to you that they could turn it to, 
such as feeding it to cattle or hogs?—It is not good feed for that purpose. There are 
other things like peas which I believe are better for stock purposes. I am not a farmer 
myself. ; 
12969a. Would the land that is producing barley grow peas or other grains which 
are advantageous for the feeding of stock!—My understanding is that the land they 
grow barley on would not be profitable for other crops, although there is no doubt that 
there is plenty of land that grows barley that would grow other crops. ¥ 
12970a. Do you think the growing of hops would cease !—I think so. You might 
say it is prohibition of hops too. The cooperage trade is another large item. In eight 
years we bought $21,376 worth of barrels and $3,000 worth of bottling cases. cor 
12971a. Would the discontinuance of the making of malt liquors in Canada inflict 
a heavy loss upon the farmers !—It certainly would in this section of the country, be- 
cause there is a great deal of barley grown here. They would be strictly dependent 
on the United States for the disposal of their grain, and hops too. And the Canadian 
hops, being of an inferior character, there would not be much money in exporting 


them. 
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GEORGE DOIDGE, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows—: 
By the Chawrman : 


12972a. Are you a resident of Toronto !—Yes. 

12973a. How long have you been here /—About two years and a half. 

12974a. Where did you reside before that !—In the south riding of the County of 
Ontario. 

12975a. In what place?—The last four years in the township of Pickering ; 
previous to that I resided in the township of East Whitby. 

12976a. What was your occupation in those places !—I was a farmer. 

12977a. What is your occupation here?—I have retired from business for the 
present. 


By Judge McDonald: 

12978a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law !—A 
little. 

12979a. In what county ’—The County of Ontario. 

12980a. In any other county /—No. 

1298la. When did the law come into force in the County of Ontario’—In 1884, 
T think. 

12982a. How long did it remain in force ?—I am not certain of that. 

12983a. Perhaps you would make a statement of the working of the law as you 
found it there ?—F'rom the very first it was unsatisfactory. There was an apparent 
clashing as to the authority that should administer the law. That was the chief im- 
pediment to the administration of the law. That was the principal cause of its 
repeal. 

12984a. How long did that continue ?—That idea got abroad and it killed the 
law. The point as to jurisdiction was settled, I think, in 1886. 

12985a. And then, I suppose, you had a Police Magistrate appointed /—Yes. 

12986a. Do you remember who was appointed?—I do not remember his name 
just now—-a gentleman from the north’ riding. 

12987a. Was he acceptable to the people who were favourable to the law?-—I 
would not like to cast a reflection. It was rumoured that the appointment was made 
for political purposes. 

12988a. Were you present at any of his courts ?—No. I attended more particu- 
larly the courts of the Police Magistrate of Whitby and Oshawa 

12989a. Were there many cases tried there ?—Quite a few. 

12990a. With what result ? many convictions ?—I think so, almost invariably. 

12991a. Did you notice in attending these courts whether there was much difficulty 
in getting evidence from witnesses /—I do not think there was any more difficulty in 
obtaining evidence in these cases than in cases under the license law. 

12992a. I am not asking that: I ask whether there was much difficulty in obtain- 
ing evidence !—Not more than in ordinary cases. 

12993a. Did you notice whether there existed more perjury than in other cases ?— 
The parties engaged in obtaining liquor under proscription were parties of a questionable 
character, as a rule, and we would of course find a little more difficulty in obtaining evi- 
dence from them, and a little more tendency to perjury. 

12994a, Then, will you say in answer to my previous question whether there was 
difficulty in getting evidence in those cases ?—Yes, taking that into consideration. 

12995a. Have you had experience of the working of the license law !-—Very con- 
siderable. 

12996a. As an official ?—Yes, as a Justice of the Peace, I was appointed in the 
first place to look after some illicit sales which were supposed to be carried on in cer- 
tain localities under the license law some twenty years ago. 

12997a. Did you in such cases find a difficulty in securing convictions ?—Yes. 

12998, And why ’—They were very unwilling to give evidence. 

12999a. Did their memories become short ?—Yes, very short indeed. 
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13000a. Did you find a difficulty in showing at what hours they drank /—Yes, and 
who served them, how they were served, and all those things. 

13001a. Have you tried other cases as a magistrate 7 Yes. 

13002a. For instance, cases of men seeking to recover wages /—A great many. 

13003a. Assault and battery ?— Yes. 

13004. Taking the ordinary run of cases, did you find more perjury and shortness 
of memory in liquor cases than you did in other cases ?—I think I would, 

13005¢. You think that in cases both under the license law and under the Scott 
Act you found more perjury or shortness of memory than in other cases ?—Yes. 

13006a. Did you notice whether the persons who were prosecuted for selling under 
the Scott Act were persons who had previously been licensed or new persons ?—Pre- 
viously licensed. 

13007a. Were there any of the other class —I do not remember. 

13008a. Do you recollect whether in the cases tried at which you were present, 
the evidence went to show open sale or sale privately /—Privately. 

13009a. Did you yourself see open sale in Whitby or Oshawa ?—I do not think it 
would have been possible to obtain it there in my presence. 

13010a. Were you a promoter of the Scott Act ?—Yes. 

1301la@, And well known as a supporter of prohibition ?—Yes, well known. 

13012a, And you would hardly expect to find open sale in your presence ?—I do 
not think so. 

13013a. If you had seen it, you would have taken steps to have it prosecuted as a 
magistrate !—Yes, I think it would have been my duty. 

13014a. Do you attribute any portion of the non-success of the Scott Act, so far 
as it was not successful, to the fact that all were not of your mind in that respect ?— 
No, I-do not. I think it was the exceedingly narrow bounds that we were confined to. 

13015a. You do not think any portion of its non-success is attributable to the fact 
that people did not take an interest in its enforcement ’—I would not like to give as 
strong an answer to that as you would possibly wish ; but the idea seemed to prevail 
almost universally among those who had brought about the enactment of the Scott Act 
that they had fulfilled their duty, and that it remained to others to see to its entorce- 
ment. 

13016a. You did not think that ?—No. 

13017a. I suppose if all had been of your mind, the Act would have been better 
enforced !—Undoubtedly. There is no more trouble in enforcing the law than any other. 

13018. Speaking as a magistrate and an observer, do you think the state of public 
sentiment has something to do with the successful carrying out of the law !—Un- 
doubtedly, any law. x 

13019a. Were you there when the vote on the repeal was taken !—Yes. 

13020. Did you support the law ?—Oh, yes. I would support any law of that 
kind. 
- 13021a. Taking it as it was, with the difficulties that you have spoken of, was it 
preferable to the license law in the same community?—Yes ; there is no question of 
that. 

13022a. Are you opposed to license law on principle 1—Yes. 

13023a. Do you consider it wrong to license the traffic !—Yes, a moral wrong. 

13024a. Do you think it wrong to obtain a revenue from it?—I think so, most 
undoubtedly. 


13025. I suppose you would rather have the traffic under regulation if it is to 
exist than to have it untrammelled ?—Oh, yes. . 

130264. Would you prefer to have the traffic under all the regulations of the 
License Act, but without any license fee or any income from it !—Oh, yes, without ay, 
income. TI believe in the plan that prevails in some of the countries of Europe, by 
which the Government has full control of it—the Norwegian or Swedish system. 

13027a. You yourself, then, would favour the enactment of a law for fee oe 
Dominion prohibiting the importation, manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors for 


beverage purposes ?—I would undoubtedly. 
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130280. Would you except from the operation of the law liquor needed for med- 
icinal, mechanical or sacramental purposes !—Oh, yes. 

13029a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless 4 
—Up to the present time or within a few months I have held very decided views on 
that subject, but lately they have become somewhat modified. I used to think that 
everybody saw things from the same standpoint that I view it from ; that was, that it 
was merely by sufferance that they carried on their business ; but the idea is almost univer- 
sal that they have carried it on with the understanding that it would be indefinite. With 
that idea in view, if we could not get prohibition on any other terms, I would submit 
to the idea of remuneration, but on no other grounds. 

13030a. Have you considered the revenue question to any extent !—I have not. 

13031la. With your view of the traftic and its effects, would you, in order to pro- 
cure a prohibitory law, be willing, if need be, to submit to direct taxation ?—I would, 
but I do not consider that there would be any necessity of that. I take the ideas of 
Neal Dow or Mr. Gladstone on that point ; I think the cost of the prosecutions far out- 
weigh the revenue we derive from the traffic. In the meantime I would submit to 
direct taxation. ; 

13032a. The question is how you are going to get the money that is now derived 
from the traffic ?—I have not formed a definite opinion on that point. y 

13033a. I think you said you were a farmer ?—I was farming and I was the Muni- 
cipal Clerk of East Whitby at the same time. 

13034a. Was there any great amount of poverty in that township ?—Yes, very 
considerable. 

13035a. Had you a poor house there /—No. 

13036a. I suppose there is no wine made there !—No. 

13037a. Would the prohibitory measure for which you ask be one that would 
prevent the farmer making cider !—Oh, yes. That was tried several years ago. I had 
several cases of that kind myself. 

13038a. Were such a law in force in East Whitby, would you prevent a man mak- 
ing cider for his own use !/—Oh, no. 

13039a. Why not ?—It would be trenching on private rights. 

13040a. But you would prevent him selling it ?—Yes. 

13041a. Did you notice when the Scott Act was in force whether there prevailed 
to any extent the bringing in of liquor for home consumption ?—I think so. The great 
trouble was in people bringing it in from the city here. Traders would bring it in along 
the trontier portions of the riding. 

13042a. Where would the people who were selling in Whitby or Oshawa obtain 
their supplies ?—I do not know. 

13043a. Have you observed the working of the license law in Toronto !—I have. 

13044a. How do you find it carried out ?—I think, taking it as a whole, it could 
scarcely be improved on. It is as faithfully carried out, I think, as any license law 
possibly could be. 

13045a. Taking the rural district where you were and the city of Toronto, in which 
do you find the license law the better enforced —I would say the rural part that I 
came from, because I think it was adhered to as rigidly as possible, especially after I 
was appointed. I was appointed to look after breaches of the liquor law. 

13046. Have you noticed as a citizen how the license law is observed in Toronto 
as to Saturday night and Sunday ?—There may be dives where people can get drink, 
because on Sabbath evenings, when I am around some of the missions, I find certain 
parties under the influence of liquor ; but I think the law is very fairly carried out. 

13047. Do you think they obtain liquor at illicit places !—Yes, and I think they 
get it on Saturday evenings. But what they term the respectable houses, I think, 
observe the law. 


by Rev. Dr. McLeod : : 


13048a, Speaking of perjury in liquor cases, did you notice whether there was 
more of it in Scott Act cases than in cases for violation of the license law ?—I could not 
discern any difference. 
GEORGE DoIpGE. 
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138049a. The witnesses, I suppose, were persons who had purchased liquor from 
illicit sellers ?—Oh, yes, invariably. 

13050a. And they stood in with each other ?—Oh, yes. 

13051la. Notwithstanding the difficulties in the way of the enforcement of the 
Scott Act, do you think that in the section with which you are acquainted the Scott 
Act did good !—Oh, yes, immensely ; there is no question about that. They have had a 
battle again in the township of Pickering on the question of local option. They will 
never go back to license again. 

13052a. Were you ever in the North-west !—No, only at the time of the rebellion 
seven years ago. I went up as a private citizen and joined the force there. 

13053a. Did you observe the workings of the Territorial prohibition up there ? 
— Yes. 

13054a. How did it operate?—The same as anywhere else; those who wanted 
liquor had to get it by stealth. 

13055a. Was much of it got in that way ?—I do not think so. 

13056a. Where were you in the North-west /—At Regina. 

13057a. A lot of troops were stationed there !— Yes. 

13058. Was there much drunkenness among the soldiers !—Very little. 

13059a. Do you attribute that to the fact that there was no licensed sale ?—Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

13060a. Do you know if much was brought in surreptitiously —Not to my know- 
ledge. They used to make a great deal of what was brought in. 


By Mr. Gigault : 

13061a. Would you allow a farmer to make wine out of grapes ?—Not for sale. I 
would not interfere with a man’s private rights. I do not think it would be possible to 
carry it out. 

13062a. Did you say you would not favour an income from the liquor traftic !— 
Yes, I think it is a moral wrong. 

13063a. Do you think the license law is a moral wrong !— Undoubtedly. 

13064a. Are you against an income being derived from liquor by import duties ? 
—I am. 

13065a. Would you rather have it imported free ?—I would rather have it not im- 
ported at all. 

13066a. If there was no duty, it would be imported free ?—I am not responsible 
for that state of things. 

13067a. Are you in favour of an income at all from the liquor traffic /—I am in 
favour this much, that the high duties paid on importation suppress importation to 
a certain extent, and I would accept the situation under the circumstances. 

13068a. For the same reason would you not be in favour of a fee for a license !— 
They are not analogous, I think. 

13069a. If the Scott Act was doing a good deal of good in the county where you 
were living, why was it repealed?—The depressing influences that arose in the first 
place from the conflict of jurisdiction. 

13070a. You said it was doing a great deal of good. Why did not the temper- 
ance people support it ?—They supposed that the Government would put proper ma- 
chinery in operation for the carrying out of the law, and they did not do that. 

13071la. You said that it was doing more good than the license law. If so, why 
did not the temperance men support it ?—I could not tell you, I am sure. I told you 
that the temperance people as a body thought that when they had got the law enacted 
their duty ceased, and they would look tothe Government for the enforcement of the 
law, and the Government certainly ‘failed ; we temperance people thought so. 

13072a. Did the temperance societies cease their work after the Scott Act was in 
force !—To a very great extent. Then, the temperance societies accepted that as only 
a step towards what they were after. They were after prohibition. 

13073a. They voted for it in the first instance !—They voted for it because they 


could not get anything else. 
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By the Chairman : 


13074a. As a magistrate, had you more cases before you prior to the coming into- 
force of the Scott Act than you had after it came into force?—I do not think so, but 
local circumstances came in, in the first place. I think I méntioned that I was ap- 
pointed more especially to deal with some questionable places of resort in the first place. 

13075a. Were you appointed by the Provincial Government ’—Yes ; and for some 
years the temperance people through me were fighting those illicit places of sale. Until 
they were rooted out, we had quite a large number of cases coming before me, and after 
they were rooted out the number of cases before me very perceptibly diminished. 

13076a. Do you think there were more cases before the magistrates of the county 
prior to the coming of the Scott Act than afterwards !—Oh, I think so. 

13077. You think the cases coming before the magistrates for offences against the 
laws—I mean all laws—were fewer during the time the Scott was in force ?—I am 
satisfied that for three years the county jail had not a commitment for drunkenness or 
disorderly conduct. 

13078a. What Government did the people expect to enforce the Scott Act /—There 
was a conflict of opinion at that time, and politics crept into that as it unfortunately 
does into everything that comesup. <A certain section thought the Dominion Govern- 
ment had the authority, and opinion became divided on that point, and the interest 
waxed cool. . 

13079a. Are we to understand that the people thought that the municipal autho- 
ities had nothing to do with the enforcement of the Act !—I think so. 

13080a. Was that your opinion ?—Oh, no. 

13081la. You thought that the municipal authorities who had voted for the by-law 
had to do with the enforcement of the Act?—Undoubtedly ; that has always been my 
opinion ; but after the appointment of a Police Magistrate, the people thought that the 
enforcement of the Act depended entirely upon that officer. 

13082a. Was his business not to try the cases that came before him, not to search 
them out ?—Oh no, not to search them out. 

13083a. You said that there was a conflict of jurisdiction, and you thought that 
had to do with the non-enforcement of the Act ?—There was an apparent conflict. 

13084a. When was the conflict settled —In 1886, I think. 

13085a. And the voting on the Act took place in your county in what year /—If 
I remember rightly, in 1885. 

13086a. And the Act came into force when ’—<As to that, I am at sea. 

13087a. I think on the first of May, 1886; so that there could be only a very 
short period during which there was any doubt as to jurisdiction !—There was a longer 
time than that, I am quite certain, though I have no data by which to fix my memory. 

13088a. Do you remember the figures of the voting at all !—No. 

13089a. I understand, but I have no positive information on the subject, that the 
question in reference to jurisdiction was settled in 1886, the voting on the by-law took 
place on the sixteenth of July, 1885, the number of votes on the list was 14,490, of 
whom 3,412 voted for the Act and 2,061 against it, giving a majority of 1,351 for the 
adoption of the Act, and my impression is that it went into operation on the first of 
May, 1886. It was voted on again on the fourth of April, 1888, when there, were 
15,800 electors on the list, and 2,866 voted for the Act and 3,787 against it, giving a 
majority against it of 921. These figures would indicate that some who had voted for 
it on the first occasion did not vote for it on the second occasion?—Rather that the 
advocates of the Act refrained from voting on the second occasion. 

13090a. Shall we be right in concluding that your opinion is that owing to this 
conflict in regard to jurisdiction the persons who favoured the Act in the first instance 
really became indifferent to it in the second instancé and refrained from voting ?—Yes, 
I think so. I think that is fully borne out by the re-enactment of the local 
option law, virtually the same kind of law, in the township of Pickering. 

13091a. Yet itis your opinion that the Scott Act did a great deal of good ?— 
Undoubtedly, in the shape of educating public opinion. ~ 

13092a. You have told us that you think crime was less—there were fewer cases 
before magistrates /—I think so—fewer that came within my knowledge. 

GEORGE DoIpGE. 
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13093a@ You spoke of the whole county !—I was not the secretary of the proceed- 
ings of the whole county. 

13094a. Tam aware that you were not, but you answered that you were decidedly 
of the opinion that they were fewer !—I think so, decidedly. 

13095a. And yet, notwithstanding that change, those who were in favour of the 
Scott Act in the first place refrained from voting to keep it in force !—Yes. 


By Judge McDonald : 


13096. Do you think the people themselves were cognizant of the fact you have 
mentioned, that within the three years there had not been a commitment to the county 
‘jail for drunkenness? You do not know whether that was brought forward at all !— 
I do not think so. I have no knowledge of such a thing having been done. 


The Commission adjourned. 


i 
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TORONTO, October 28th, 1893. 


The Commission met at ten o’clock a.m. 
Sir JosepH Hicxson, Chairman, presiding. 
Present : 


JuDGE McDona.p. Rev. Dr. McLeop. Mr. G. A. GIGAULT. 


Rey. W. CLARK, Professor of Trinity College, Toronto, on being duly sworn, 
deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


13097a. Are you a graduate of one of the universities on the other side of the 
Atlantic ?—Yes, I am a graduate of two universities—Aberdeen and Oxford. 

13098a. How long have you been connected with Trinity College /—Rather more 
than ten years. 

13099a. Are you familiar with the terms of the Commission under which we are 
proceeding ’—Fairly so, I think. 

13100a. It will perhaps, be agreeable to you to make a statement to us, bearing in 
mind the general outlines of the Commission, of your views in regard to the matters 
about which we are inquiring !—Of course, my experience may not have been worth 
much in this respect; but I have had experience as a parish clergyman, and I have 
gone about this country a good deal preaching and lecturing, and in this way have had 
some opportunities of knowing the workings of the Scott Act. If prohibition is the real 
question at issue, I should myself be opposed to it, both in theory and in practice. I 
believe it is wrongful in theory and hurtful in practice. 

1310la. You were going to speak of your experience of the Scott Act ’—Of course 
every one has his own notions at the beginning, and I may mention, just in illustration 
of the two points, namely, the theory and practical working, that some years ago I met 
in the eastern part of Ontario a magistrate who was advocating the Scott Act. I said 
to him, “ Well, you will, of course, De prepared in the first place for illicit distillation ; 
in the second place, selling without license ; and in the third place, lying and perjury 
to a large extent.” Some years afterwards I visited the same part of the province, and 
asked him what he found. He said: What you told me beforehand, we found illicit 
distillation, unlicensed selling and perjury ; and not only so, but a number of whisky 
shops, I suppose they were, which were set up under the Scott Act, carried on their 
business, for a time at least, after the abolition of the Act in that locality. 

13102a. You mean the illicit places ’—Yes; perhaps I had better not mention 
places ; but in another town I was told by a clergyman of the place and by others, that 
before the Scott Act they had fifteen places for the selling of liquor, and during the time 
the Scott Act was in operation they had thirty-five. 

13103a. Have you given any thought to this question: why the people, 
having voted by large majorities to adopt the Scott Act, failed to enforce it, and 
at a later period (three years practically) voted for the repeal of the bylaws ?— 
Yes, I think that is not unintelligible. When the measure was proposed, all those 
who were in favour of it were in motion, so to speak ; others did not realize the 
meaning of what was proposed, and consequently a number were partly indifferent, and 
abstained from taking any step for or against it. Then, when they saw what actually 
came out of the working of the Act, those who were inconvenienced by it were stirred 
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to activity. Many who had voted for it at first saw the evils of it to be far creater than 
they apprehended, and so either abstained from voting at the second Corns or voted 
against it. Many were inactive at first, not really knowing what was coming ; and 
others who were active at first became either passive or opposed to the Act afterwards 

13104a, Have you ever lived in a community where a prohibitory law was fe 
force?—-No ; but I remember mentioning at a meeting what I thought was the effect of 
too great stringency as opposed to reasonable liberty. I penivacted London and New 
York. On the Lord’s Day, for example, I judge that every one will of course be glad 
that no liquor should be sold at all. But in London beer can be obtained from ae to 
three in the afternoon, and from six to nine in the evening. I am not sure of the hours. 
I have a very strong conviction of my own probably that there is not a gallon of beer 
sold in the great city of London out of the hours during which it is permitted to be sold; 
whereas in the city of New York all the saloons are theoretically closed during the 
whole of the Lord’s Day by law, but are practically open. I have been in New York a 
great deal, for weeks at a time, and people have said to me, “Oh, yes, anybody can get 
as much beer as he likes on Sunday.” The reason for that seems be this, and it is a 
very serious consideration, in this whole movement, that the members of the legislature 
dare not refuse to pass these laws or prohably they would not be returned. They are 
forced, so to speak, not exactly by public opinion but by a certain party which can 
influence their election, to pass these laws. On the other hand, the aldermen of New 
York dare not enforce the laws, or it would be bad for them. So that we have one set 
of men passing laws by constraint, and another set of men prevented by constraint from 
enforcing them. : 

13105a. Have you resided or stayed for any considerable length of time in the 
State of Maine?—No._ I have passed through it, but I do not think I have ever spent 
a day and a night in Maine. 


By Judge McDonald : 


13106a. Have you travelled in any of the continental countries }—Oh, yes; a good 
deal. I had a house in France for two years. ‘eye ® 

13107a. What is your experience of the habits of the French people in regard to 
beverages, and as to the effect that those beverages have upon them as a people 1—JT am 
afraid there is more drunkenness in France than there was. I do not think there is 
more drunkenness in Germany than there was. 

13108a. In France is it in any particular section ?—I think that in Paris the work- 
ingmen drink a good deal of absinthe ; but in the country places they drink principally 
élaret, and there I think you find very little drunkenness, 

13109a. We have been told that in the north of France there has been an increase 
of drunkenness, which has been attributed by some to the fact that the destruction of 
the vines by the phylloxera has made wine dear, and the cheap potato spirit has been 
manufactured and used in place of wine !—I was not aware of that. But my impression 
was that the drinking of absinthe instead of claret in Paris has led to a great deal of 
drunkenness. 

13110a. The theory has been put forward that the use of the ordinary light wines 
nas produced a taste for stronger liquors afterwards, and has in this way led to drunk- 
enness !-—_As far as I have been able to judge, I should say that the very reverse is the 
case. My observation has rather led me to believe that children brought up to take a 
little wine moderately from day to day are seldom likely to become drunkards. I have 
remarked that those children who have been kept from every kind of stimulant are 
those who when emancipated try experiments on the thing that has been kept from them. 

131lla. From your knowledge of history, is it a fact that the use of light wine has 
been prevalent in France for centuries /—Yes, and in Germany. 

13112a. If the result of the use of light wine was to produce drunkenness, would it 
not have been reasonable to have looked for it in some of the previous centuries, and not 
to have waited until to-day 7—Quite so. I fancy that the change in their customs has 
come out of a change in their civilization and their circumstances, and so on. 

13113a. Can you give us information as to the state of things in Germany ?—There 
is a great deal of the drinking of lager beer and Rhine wine in Germany. I have been 
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in Germany a good deal, and I do not think I ever saw a man intoxicated in Germany. 
One sees in the beer gar dens i in the evenings all classes of people sitting about drinking 
beer. 

13114a. Do you believe, as the result of your observation, that the custom of men 
sitting down to sip their beer or other drink, while engaged in conversation, is better 
than the habit of standing at a bar and drinking liquor, as is the custom in Canada ?— 
Oh, yes, I think the old way is much better. 

131l5a. Have you considered whether it would be an advantage to have more of 
the German custom in Canada?—Yes. I think that if drinking at the counter could be 
stopped, and if the restaurants were allowed to sell beer and ie it would be of immense 
advantage. Both here and in New York a man sits down to his dinner and drinks ice 
water, and then, after dinner, rushes off to the bar and has a drink, or perhaps he gets 
a drink before he goes in to his dinner. That, to an English gentleman, is a very 
heathenish way of taking liquor. An English gentleman takes his wine or liquor with 
his food, and has rather a bad opinion of a man who takes his drink between meals. But 
the exclusion of wine or beer from the restaurants, and the custom of drinking at the 
counter, discourages the use of wine and beer at meals, which I believe is beneficial, and 
encourages the use between meals, which I believe is hurtful. 

13116c. Have you observed that what is called the treating custom ade also to 
more being drunk than would be the case if each individual were ‘simply taking what he 
wanted as a beverage for himself /—Yes, I think that is one of the worst customs in this 
country and the United States. It is bad as implying that hospitality is a commercial 
kind of thing—that a man cannot expect you to give him something without giving you 
something back again. I think gentlemen could do a good deal to discourage that by a 
more high-minded way of showing hospitality. 

13117a. Have you noticed during the time you have been in Canada whether there 
has been a marked decrease of drunkenness ?—I do not know about decrease’; but there 
never has been much visible to me, at all events. 

13118a. Have you paid any attention to the way in which the license law has been 

carried out in Toronto ?’—No. Jama very busy man. 

13119a. In Toronto, I believe, you have not had the work of a pastor !—I have 
preached a good deal, but have had no pastoral work except occasionally going to see a 
sick person whom I have known or who might wish to see me. \ 

13120a. A minister of one of the communions the other day, giving evidence before 
us, told us that he had never known the case of a moderate drinker who had not become 
an immoderate drinker. What has been your experience /—My difficulty is rather to 
remember any moderate drinker who has become an immoderate one. 

13121a@. Speaking from your knowledge of men in England—men in public life, 
clergymen, professional men, and others—have you observed whether any large propor- 
tion of them are what would be called moderate drinkers /—Nearly all of them. The 
men I dined with in England were either clergymen or squires or professional men or 
tradesmen in my own parish, who were not inferior to the others in intelligence or 
character. 

13122a. And I understand you to say that the immoderate drinkers would be a 
small proportion if any !—I remember several who drank too much, but they had drunk 
too much all the time that I had known them. Ido not remember one instance of a 
moderate drinker becoming an immoderate drinker. It may have happened, but I can- 
not recollect it. 

13123a. Have you given any attention to the question of heredity, that is, as to 
whether the children of those who have used drink in moderation have used it immoder- 
ately /—Yes, that is often so, but not always. I have known cases in which parents 
both of whom were total abstainers had several children who were drunkards. 

13124a. Have you noticed whether the children of parents who took it in modera- 
tion became immoderate in their use of it —Not only so, but I have known children of 
total abstainers to become drunkards. Oh, yes, I have known children of moderate 
drinkers who were drunkards. 

13125a. Would the proportion of the children of moderate drinkers who become 
immoderate be a large or a small proportion of the children of such parents !—It is very 
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difficult to answer the question, because one has had his attention attracted to extreme 
cases. For example, I have known several drunkards whose children were deterred 
from drinking by seeing the evil effects of it in their parents. So that one could not 
say what the consequences were in their constitution, not having made a wide enough 
induction. I do not think I am in a position to give an opinion on that subject except 
in isolated cases. 

13126a. What strikes one is whether, seeing that there is such a large percentage 
of moderate drinkers in England, the next generation may not have shown the results 
one way or the other ?—There is no doubt that in England, and in Scotland more than 
England, drinking is much less than it was. In Scotland, when I was a boy, nearly 
everybody got drunk from time to time, and it was not thought very much of. Now, 
for a man to be drunk once, would I think, be considered discreditable. 

13127a. Will you kindly make a statement of your opinion of the principle of 
prohibition, if you have given the matter consideration. I may state that the prohibi- 
tion that is proposed by those who have appeared before us in support of it is in all cases 
a prohibition of the manufacture, importation and sale for beverage purposes. There is 
a difference of opinion as to the extent to which that should be carried. Some would 
allow the farmer to make his own cider and his own wine from the material he grows : 
others would make the prohibition so sweeping as to exclude that ; as a general thing, 
all favour the exception of liquor for mechanical, medicinal and sacramental purposes. 
In connection with such a scheme as is proposed, what is your opinion first on the 
principle of prohibition !—Of course one can look at it from different points of view. It 
would be almost impracticable, that is my first remark. As a principle, in seems to me 
to be quite inconsistent with the Divine government of the world for one thing. God 
does not make us good and strong by locking up all the cupboards in our. houses or in 
the universe which may contain anything hurtful. As I said some time ago to a gentle- 
man who advocated the Scott Act, “If the Divine Providence wanted a Scott Act, He 
could have it.” That is really the whole question as regards the principle, because 
when we have said that, we have also said that it is better that men should be brought 
up in the midst of a certain amount of temptation, otherwise there could be no moral 
excellence. As the Bishop of Peterborough, Bishop Magee, said some time ago, “TI 
would rather have England free than England sober.” He was very much misunder- 
stood ; but what he meant was that if England were not free it could not be morally 
good, because there is no moral goodness without freedom, and if England were free, 
England might ultimately become sober by moral excellence. That was what he 
meant. 

13128a. You deem a prohibitory law, then, impracticable of enforcement !—It 
means abandoning the regulation of the trafic. If you regulate it wisely, you can pretty 
well carry out your laws. You may legislate, but you cannot enforce laws which are 
not supported by the opinion of the people among whom they prevail or rather do not 
prevail. P : : 
13129a. In case of a prohibitory law such as I have described, do you think it 
would require, not merely a majority, but a large majority of public sentiment !—I think 
you would require practical unanimity—not unanimity, but practical unanimity. 

13130a. In case of the enactment of such a law in Canada, would you deem it 
right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery ren- 
dered useless ?—Certainly, I have always thought so. 

1313la. We have already had it from many clergymen of the Church of England, 
but would like to have from you also, a statement as to what 1s to be used in the Holy 
Communion, according to the requirements of that church. We find that while some 
people advocate the use of what is called unfermented wine, some clergymen of the 
Church of Rome and of the Church of England have told us that it is not wine unless 
it is fermented : and therefore I ask you as a clergyman of the Church of England what 
that church requires to be usedin the Holy Communion. 1—I do not know that it has 
ever been legally decided. As far as I know, the Bishops in England have declared that 
the wine to be used must be fermented. At one time I myself thought that perhaps 
unfermented wine might be used, so that I had no prejudice against it ; but when I 
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looked into the subject I came to the conclusion that the New Testament wine was fer- 
mented wine, and therefore that our Lord intended fermented wine to be used. 

13132a. And the custom of the Church of England in England is what ?—I do not 
know any instance in which unfermented wine is used ; but if it were quietly used I do 
not suppose any objection would be raised, unless some one carried a complaint to the 


Bishop. 
By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


13133a. In your experience as a pastor, what was your observation of the effects 
of the liquor trattic on your parishioners !—You mean the actual drinking of wine and 
beer? I have always thought that the moderate use of wine promoted pleasant fellow- 
ship among men ; and I have very seldom seen excess in any society that I have been 
in. Among the working class there were some, but not any large number, who drank 
to excess ; and there both myself and the curates of the parish who worked with me en- 
couraged total abstinence. In fact, I was myself a total abstainer for several years, 
finding it difficult to get workingmen to abstain without doing so myself, and only took 
wine on the advice of a physician. So that I had no prejudice against total abstinence. 
At the same time, while a total abstainer, I had always wine for my friends. 

13134a. Did you observe that any proportion of the poverty and the domestic dis- 
tress and disunion that you met with were traceable to drunkenness /—Yes, among the 
working classes largely. 

13135a. Did you ever notice among other classes domestic infelicities due to drink ? 
—Yes, now and then; not frequently, in my observation. 

13136a. Are we to understand that you regard with favour Sunday sale within 
specified hours !—That would depend. Not always nor everywhere. JI should regard 
that as a practical question. If I found that it was impossible to prohibit it altogether, 
I would rather allow it within certain hours than have the law broken. 

13137a. For instance, in Toronto do you think it would be well to establish Sunday 
sale within certain hours ?—I have no knowledge that would lead me to that conclusion. 
Tf it were found that there was much selling of liquor in the city, of which I haveeno 
knowledge, then I should say it would be far better to have certain hours within which 
selling would be allowed than to have the law broken. 

13138a. That is to say, if some of the licensees were to break the Sunday law, you 
would change the law so that it would not be broken ?—Not exactly that. You find 
that if there is a strong demand on the part of the public for a thing, it will be obtained 
whether there is a law against it or not. 

13139a. I thought you instituted a comparison between London and New York, 
expressing your preference for the system that prevailed in the former city of allowing 
Sunday sale within certain specified hours?—Yes, I was instituting a comparison be- 
tween a reasonable and an unreasonable law, but I did not mean to convey that it would 
be desirable to have liquor sold on Sunday everywhere. For instance, in either of those 
two great cities it would be better to license its sale within certain hours and have that 
kept, than to forbid it, and have that law broken. 

13140a. And you think the licensees do observe the prohibited hours in London ? 
—Oh, I think so, almost universally. JI have never heard of an instance to the con- 
trary. 

13141la. And if there had not been that provision allowing sale within certain 
hours, they would have disregarded the law ?—I think so. 

13142a. You have to do considerably with young men ; have you noticed the effect 
of the saloon as established on young men?—Our students mostly live within the col- 
lege walls, and we have certain restrictions in regard to the furnishing of liquor to them. 
They can have beer with their dinner at the college table in the middle of the day by 
paying for it. In other respects we have rather restricted them in that respect, and I 
have never but once or twice heard of a man having too much to drink, and have never 
seen it myself, and I am about the college all hours of the day and night. 

13143a. What is the object of these restrictions !—For example, at one time we 
used to allow them to have beer for their supper. Now we do not. And yet, to say 


true, I myself would be inclined to let them have beer for their supper, because the 
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difficulty is, that if they wanted it they would have to buy in a good quantity of it, and 
they might be tempted to take more than they otherwise would take. 

13144a. That would be for consumption in their rooms ’—-Precisely so. And there 
is another evil ; I am informed that the authorities of the college did stop the beer al- 
together at one time, and some of the students brought in whisky. I have never heard 
of anything of the kind now. 

13145a. Were these restrictions adopted because the students were inclined todrink 
too much ?—I rather think that it was in deference to the opinion of some that they 
might. The parents of some of our men of course object to any kind of stimulants be- 
ing used. 

13146a. I think you spoke of drinking between meals with disfavour?—Yes. 

13147a. How are men to be induced to drink at meals only ?—The Church of 
England Temperance Society has a double pledge; the one pledge is total abstinence, 
and the other is to drink only at meal times and not to treat. 

13148a. You think that is the judicious pledge /—I think both are judicious. 

13149a. I mean that system of the two pledges ?—I entirely think so; and I think 
that the way in which a certain section of the Church of England Temperance Society 
has urged the total abstinence pledge to be the only one, has greatly crippled the useful- 
ness of the society. Fifteen years ago the power of that society was enormous, and I 
think you will find that at about that time drinking decreased very largely in England ; 
but the extreme party drove the moderate party off their platform largely. I will not 
say that it was propter hoc, but post hoc I find that drinking has increased in England 
again. 

13150a. Do you regard the saloon as encouraging drinking between meals ?—Of 
course, the existence of the saloon would. But, on the other hand, it would be a very 
serious thing to suppress the saloons, because then you might encourage the setting up 
of illicit ones. I think that one thing should be remembered, that if you could get 
larger establishments and men of more responsibility and better character to conduct 
them, it would be better. [ think we have made a mistake in taking it for granted that 
everybody who sells liquor is a bad character. 

13151la. That seems to be a general belief, does it ?—Quite so ; and of course if you 
give men a bad name it does not improve them. 

13152a. Have you observed any change in the status of the men in the drink 
trade? Are they differently thought of by the community at large from what they were, 
in your recollection /—I do not quite understand. 

13153a. Twenty years ago were men in the drink trade better thought of than 
now !—I think so. 

13154a. To what do you attribute that change ?—Partly, no doubt, to improvement 
of the people, and partly to the persistent attacks of the prohibitionists. 

13155a. Is it in any degree attributable to the fact that the people have come more 
and more to regard the drink trade as a menace—as a dangerous thing !—Possibly. But 
T do not think it is because the trade is carried on with less conscience in England 5 for 
I remember, when working in the British Museum on some literary work at one time, 
lunching at a private bar at oneof the public houses in the neighbourhood ; and I constantly 
saw the people who supplied the ee pape eg say to the people who came in, 
‘< oI anything ; you have had enough. 

F 31566, Do ma eae eae observation regard the drink trade, as established and 
carried on, as in any degree dangerous to the community ?—I should think it would be 
more dangerous to suppress it than to carry 1t on. 

13157a. Is it dangerous in any degree t1—Only dangerous in the same way that 
everything is dangerous—musical instruments and ball-rooms and theatres. 
13158a. You do not regard it as being different from any of these things 
—No. I should put it in the same category. There are dangers connected with all 
aan I think you said that you could not recall any case of a moderate drinker 
becoming an immoderate drinker, and also that you could not recall any immoderate 
Pek whom you had known as a moderate drinker !—I_ was thinking of that question 
again. Perhaps I gave my answer with reference to people of middle age. I have 
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heard of people who had developed into immoderate drinkers ; but I do not think I have 
known the case of a man coming to the age of thirty and becoming an immoderate 
drinker after that age. 

13160a. As one who has had opportunities of observing young men from boyhood, 
have you observed any considerable number who began in a moderate way while they 
were boys at home, and who before they reached the age of thirty had come to be 
excessive drinkers /—I think I had better give you an answer that was given to me by 
a young man in my parish who had come back from South America. I was doing what 
T could to bring about total abstinence among a certain class of people, and I was my- 
self a total abstainer. He said, ‘“‘I have no doubt you are well meaning ; but I can give 
you my testimony, that all the young men who were drunkards in South America were 
sons of teetotallers.” 

1316la. Do you conclude, from that, that the total abstinence in parents is likely 
to produce drunkenness in children /—Not at all. But I think there is greater danger 
to children in making it a sin for them to take a glass of beer than there is in allowing 
them to have a certain portion, and using it in moderation. 

13162a. You are inclined to the belief that if children were given light drinks and 
encouraged to use them in moderation, it would be better—there would be less liability 
to excess ?—I believe that it would be better to bring up your children to know the 
use of beer and wine. I would not give them spirits except medicinally and under 
medical advice. J would teach them to use these things and to be on their guard 
against the abuse of them, rather than to shut them off from them altogether. I have 
known families who were brought up in the way I am speaking of. IJ know one family 
of seven sons. They have their beer occasionally, not regularly ; they had a glass of 
wine on great occasions when they wanted it. I know another family, closely related 
to the first, where the children were taught that it was wrong to drink a glass of beer. 
In the first family I have never known any of the seven boys to have been drunk, while 
I have known the sons of the other family often to have been drunk. I can only 
judge by cases of this kind. 

13163a. I notice that you distinguish between the classes—between what are 
called the better classes and the working classes, the lower classes ?—I did not call 
them better and lower ; I spoke of the working classes. What I think is this: that 
when the self-respect, which is growing among the working classes, has reached the 
same point that it has among the professional classes and trades-people, then they 
will be under the same restraints. After all, it is the teaching of self-respect that is 
going to do this work. 

13164a. And you would not in the meantime make any difference in the restric- 
tions ; that is, you would not make regulations for the government of the drink trade, 
as it is patronized by the labouring classes, that you do not make for the drink trade as 
it is patronized by the professional classes /—Oh, no; I think that would be very dan- 
gerous. I would not throw needless temptations in their way, and I would impose any 
restrictions which I thought would not produce evils worse than those we try to remedy. 

13165a. You spoke about clergymen drinking; do you know clergymen who 
would drink other than moderately /—I have known some, not many. I do not think 
IT know any in Toronto—certainly not. 

13166, Of course you believe in moral suasion as to this and every other form of 
wrong, I suppose ; would you depend entirely on moral suasion, without any resort to 
legal regulation or restriction ?—I think there should be greater power than now ex- 
ists by law, of shutting up habitual drunkards. At present, in England a drunkard 
may be shut up with his own consent, I think. 

13167a. Would you provide homes for them, supported by the Government and 
under governmental control !—Certainly, I think it would be a very good expenditure 
of public money. 

13168a. Speaking of the Scott Act, you said that Divine Providence could easily 
make the Scott Act if He wanted it. Is that true of other laws also ’— Precisely 
so. Of course, we might be made without liberty. 

13169a. But Divine Providence has not created other laws of a similar character 2 


What do other laws do!—They punish. I have no objection to the punishment of 
drunkenness. 
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13170a. But you would not interfere with the trade which in some degree is sup- 
posed to be responsible for the drunkenness !—The making of very expensive dresses 
and jewellery and so on, is a temptation to extravagance and theft and I would no 
more stop the manufacture of liquor, which I believe to be useful, than the manu- 
facture of ornaments, which are most commonly mischievous, because people will abuse 
them and they lead to extravagance and theft. 

13171la. And you put these things on the same ground 1—I must, for the 
latter are worse than the former, if anything. 

13172a. Could you state briefly how far you would regulate the drink traffic ?—I 
would regulate the hours of selling. Of course, I would punish severely any one who 
violated the law. But then I would be very careful to have reasonable laws, and then 
enforce them ; that seems to be the principal thing that is needful. Of course, any one 
who became intoxicated in such a way as to disturb his neighbour should be punished, 
no doubt very lightly for the first offence, but if repeated and repeated again, very 
severely. Then, any one selling liquor to a person visibly or probably intoxicated should 
also be punished. I believe there is a way of endorsing licenses, and then withdrawing 
them after several endorsations. But I think if we took a little more pains to assert 
our belief that the business is a respectable one, we should strengthen the self-respect of 
the sellers of drink, and we should therefore have less of that. 

13173a, Have you observed that the more respectable men are year by year going 
out of the business /—No, I have no means of knowing any but the respectable ones. 
I think the wine merchants are very much the same class that they used to be. 

13174a. You are speaking principally of men in England ?—No, wine merchants 
here. I have no dealings with saluun-keepers, so that I cannot tell. 

13175a. Given the saloon which sells liquor only, and the hotel which entertains 
people and has a bar, which would you regard as the more dangerous, the hotel bar or 
the saloon !—I should think the saloon ; but I am speaking simply speculatively. 

13176a. This idea has been suggested, that the hotel bar is the more dangerous in 
that young men and others can easily go to a hotel to see a friend, and are then enticed 
into the bar where they form the drink habit; whereas when a man goes to a saloon, 
he goes there only to drink, and he must have got along some way in the habit before 
he is quite bold enough to go there. It has been argued therefore that the hotel bar is 
the more dangerous ?—I quite see the argument. Of course, it would need experience 
in order to decide. 

13177a. You have not thought of that?—No. But I am very much opposed to 
that way of drinking altogether. I think it would be better for them to sit around a 
table. The drinking ought to be either for food, health or sociability ; among those I 
knew at home these were the only reasons why they drank—because it was good for 
them or promoted reasonable sociability. This modern way of drinking before a bar is 
very objectionable to me. I think it comes from Americans being in such a hurry. 
They devour their dinner as fast as they can, and then they go to the bar and take 
down a drink as quickly as possible. 


By Mr. Gigault : 

13178a. Do you believe that three-fourths of the population of Toronto are moder- 
ate drinkers ?—I should think so, certainly. ‘So . 

13179a. Do you believe that the moderate use of wine is reprehensible or a nuis- 
ance to the public !—I believe it is beneficial to most people ; I will not say to all. 

13180a. I think you said that you would not prohibit the manufacture of liquors 
because they are abused /—Certainly not. i A 

13181a. Do you think it would be wise to prohibit the manufacture of matches 
because criminals use them sometimes to set fire !—Certainly not. ’ . 

13182a. Has the Scott Act brought disorder and lawlessness into the counties 
where it was in force !/—I have gone about in Ontario a good deal, and T have not heard 
of one place where it was beneficial, and in every place I have heard it was samme ies: 

13183a. What is the effect upon the community of lawlessness or of a law whic 
is openly or flagrantly violated !—TI think the tendency is to make people break all laws. 

2 - . 

If I break one law, why should I not break another ? 
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13184a. Do you think if such a state of things exists, there is more disorder on 
Sundays than there would be otherwise /—I have seen a good deal of disorder on Sunday 
in most of the places I have known. There has been very little in London. I do not 
think I have lived in any other place where drink was sold openly on Sunday ; there- 
fore I could hardly compare London with any other place. But undoubtedly in New 
York there is a good deal of disorder on Sunday, and there theoretically drink is not 


sold. \ 


By the Chairman : 


13185a. I think my colleague’s question was to this effect, whether there was more 
disorder on Sunday in the counties or places where the Scott Act was in force than 
there was when the license law prevailed in them ’—So far as I know, there was very 
little difference, because in neither case was there any selling openly on Sunday. But 
I have no means of answering that. 


By Mr, Gigault : 


13186a. If sugar were mixed with grape juice, would you use that as wine for 
sacramental purposes !—No, I should not, I would try no experiments. I would have 
the regular proper wine. 

131870. Do you think that would be really wine which could be used 1—If it were 
fermented I suppose it would be wine. 

13188a. If sugar were mixed with it, would you call that the pure juice of the 
grape /—If sugar were mixed with it and no fermentation took place, undoubtedly I 
should not call that wine. Beyond all question of reasonable men, our Lord used fer- 
mented wine; he used it at the marriage of Cana and at the Passover. Therefore I 
hold it to be unlawful in the Church to ‘alter what our Lord has ordained. That is my 
view of the matter. 


By Judge McDonald : 


13189a. I think you discriminated to a certain extent between the use of whisky 
and the use of beer and light wines, in preference for the latter /—Certainly, especially 
for young people. 

13190a. And therefore, I suppose it might be put in this way, that you believe fer- 
mented liquors are preferable to distilled /—For young people, certainly. 

1319la. But for others ’—Some persons cannot drink beer or stout. In such 
cases pure whisky used in moderation is a valuable liquor. 

13192a. Have you noticed at all whether adulteration prevails to any extent 
either in this country or in England?—lI believe that when the Scott Act prevailed 
the liquor sold was very bad and very much adulterated. I cannot say that I have any 
means of knowing about that, because I deal with respectable wine merchants who give 
me the same thing always. 

13193a. Do you know anything of the Norwegian or Swedish system !—Very 
little. 

13194a. Have you considered the advisability of the liquor business being so con- 
ducted that the individual who sells shall make no profit out of it +—~Yes, I think that 
is quite worth consideration. The only difficulty about it is this, that things managed 
by the Government are not generally well managed. 

13195a. I suppose because they are likely to be influenced by party or political 
consicerations /—Yes, and the fact that men have not a direct interest in the thing 
makes them careless and extravagant. 


by the Chairman: 


13196a. Under the Swedish system, the liquor is sold by a company under certain 

regulations providing for a fixed percentage of profits, and all the profits above that 

are applied by the municipal authorities to certain public objects. Is there not a 

danger under such a system of there being an attempt to increase the profits in order 

to relieve the municipal burdens /—-Certainly, that would be a temptation. After all, 
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that remains with the public, as in every other case. If you have public opinion 
favouring that kind of thing, it will go on; if public opinion condemns it, it will be 
stopped. 

13197a. The result in Norway and Sweden is that the profits have very largely 
increased, and there has remained a large surplus to be apphed by the municipalities ; 
and the expenditure is not confined so exclusively as it was when the system was 
originated, to objects calculated to secure temperance and the well-being of the people, 
but it is said is being applied to the building of bridges, the improvement of roads 
and similar objects, which ought to be paid for out of the taxes of the municipalities ? 
—If they are being paid for out of the liquor sold, why should they not be, if nobody is 
the worse ? 

13198a. Then, if it is an object to obtain as much profit as possible out of the sale 
of liquor, would that not be really encouraging the sale 1—I think it would be rather 
discouraging it, because it would be putting a higher price on it. 

13199a, I think you misapprehend me: if there was a certain profit on a gallon, 
there would be so much more profit on twenty gallons ?—Of course, the question would 
arise, then, is this evil greater than the other method would produce? It is a practica] 
question which would need experience and knowledge to decide. 


HERBERT HARTLEY DEWART, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman: 


13200a. Are you a resident of Toronto /—Yes. 

13201la. Have you been here long !—I have lived here for twenty-four years. 

13202a. Are you a member of the legal profession /—I am. 

13203a. Do you hold any official position at present /—I am Crown Attorney for 
the County of York. aap ' 

13204a. Your appointment was made by the Provincial Government /—Yes. 

13205a. How long have you held that office —A little over two years. | 

13206a. Do you attend to the business in the City of Toronto as well /—After Mr. 
Badgerow’s death, the Crown Attorney for both the city and the county, there was a 
division of the work. Mr. Curry is the City County Attorney, attending exclusively to 
the business in the Police Court. I attend to the county work, and all the jury work 
both of the city and the county. . 

13207a. Have you many cases arising out of drunkenness {—A considerable num- 
ber, but the greater majority of the cases arising out of that are disposed of in the 
Police Court. ; 

13208a. Do you think they are increasing or falling off —My experience is not of 
a sufficiently leugthy character to enable me to give you an opinion that is worth any- 
thing. 
13209a. Was the Scott Act in force in York County !—No, though I remember 
the time when it was in force in several other counties. | ; 

13210a. Have you lived in any county where the ue Act was in force?—No. I 

i ‘al counties during the time it was in force. : 
Bel iD files What is your opinion as to the effect produced by the Scott Act m ee 
sale of liquor, on the offence of drunkenness, and on breaches of the liquor eis iar | y 
impression, based only on my observation in such counties as T have been in, : a ae 
the sale of liquor was lessened and that there was less drunkenness ; I mean the retail 
oons. : 

as pee an a think the consumption was less /—That was A a emai ae 
could hardly fail to be less, because where I went I found that as the ae ov 2 ; ° 
law was placed on the sale of liquors, the sale was conducted in an eee oa meee 
T remember being in Georgetown and Milton and also in several parts of the County 
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Lincoln during the time the Act was in force. I was curious to see how far it had been 
enforced, and I found in each case that the sales were made in a private way, and there 
was a good deal of mystery about the process of selling. You had to go through a good 
deal of manceuvering to get a drink at all. 

13213. But you think sales were made /—Oh, they were made. 

13214. Have you any particular county in your mind, or are you speaking gener- 
ally of your experience !—I am speaking particularly of Halton and Lincoln. 

13215a. Do you think there was a decrease in the vice of drunkenness in those 
counties during the period the Act was in force ?—I never saw any drunken men in any 
Scott Act town while I was there. 

13216a. Do you think there was any before the Scott Act was put in force /—Pre- 
sumably so. If I remember the records of the various counties, there was a diminution 
in drunkenness. 

13217a. Do you think there were many offences against the Scott Act during the 
time it was in force ?—Undoubtedly. There were a great many, I believe. 

13218. Do you think they were more numerous than the offences against the law 
that was in force prior to the adoption of the Scott Act !—Probably yes, because of the 
determined opposition that was made to its enforcement by those opposed to the law. 
They were not Joyal to the law as it stood. They did not insist on its enforcement as I 
consider that a reasonable minority should. 

13219a. Do I understand that you think the offences against the law were more or 
less during the time the Scott Act was in force !—I should think more by unlicensed 
sellers. 

13220a. Have you formed any idea as to the cause for the change in public opinion 
which lead to the speedy repeal of the by-laws adopting the Scott Act ?—I think that 
in most cases the change of sentiment was due to the fact that the law was not enforced, 
in some counties because of the apathy of those whose duty it was to enforce it. 

13221la. Who were they !—For example, the Inspector in the County of Elgin, as 
my recollection is, did nothing practically toward the enforcement of it, and that is one 
county, if my recollectign serves me, where the law was very badly enforced. 

13222a. The Inspector was appointed by the Provincial Government, was he !—I 
presume so. I merely recall the fact that he was not in sympathy with the law, and I 
think the fact that those who were opposed to the law placed such difficulties in the 
way of its enforcement, has led those who were neutral in the matter .to believe that 
public opinion was not behind its enforcement. ; 

13223a. Taking the County of Elgin, do you think that a majority of the really 
qualified voters were in favour of the Scott Act when it was submitted originally /— 
Yes, I think so then. 

13224a. Is it not rather extraordinary that a majority of the voters and those who 
really pay taxes in the county should not have insisted on effect being given to what 
they themselves had voted for ?—No, not when they found out the law they had voted 
for was not being enforced. 

13225a. It was the enforcement of the law that I referred to; is it not extraor- 
dinary, seeing that they were in a majority, that they did not insist that the law 
should be enforced and given effect to!—It may be, but it is sometimes difficult to get 
neutral men to take an interest such as they ought to take. 

13226a. I understand you to say that a majority of the electors were in favour of 
the law, and yet were not willing to put the law in motion ?—We find that to be the 
case in numerous criminal offences ; those whom you reasonably expect to be interest- 
ed in enforcing the law are very loath to put the law in motion. 

13227a. Shall we be correct in concluding that you think that although a majority 
of the electors voted in favour of the Scott Act a majority of them were not in favour 
of expending the requisite money to procure the requisite means to give effect to it ?—T 
do not know that I would go so far as that ; but had not sufficient interest to press for 
the necessary expenditure and the adoption of the necessary means to enforce it. 

13228a. If a majority of the electors were in favour of the law, would it not be 
natural for them to have elected to their municipal councils a majority of members who 
were in favour of the law and would be prepared to give effect to it !—I do not compre- 
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pee how the election of these municipal councillors would assist in giving effect to the 
aw. 

13229a. The local police and officers of that class act under the direction of the 
Municipal Council ?—Yes. 

13230a. And the Municipal Council could have adopted means to compel the In- 
spector to prosecute, and there are inany other things it could have done. In the 
County of Elgin, for instance, did they show any desire to give effect to the law?—I do 
not think they did. I think they were practically discouraged, and did not do so. 


By Judge McDonald: 


13231a. I notice from figures before me that the Act was voted on in the County 
of Elgin on the 19th of March, 1885 ; there were on the list 9,970 voters, and the votes 
polled were 3,335 for the Act and 1,479 against it, and showing a majority of 1,856 in 
favour of the Act. On the question of repeal there were over 10,000 voters on the list, 
and the vote was, to retain the Act 547, and to repeal it 1,770, or a majority of 1,223 
for repeal. I understand you to say that you think the people were disheartened 
about it ?—A pathetic. 

13232a. Did you conduct any Scott Act prosecutions when the law was in force ? 
—No. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


13233a. Did you observe just what were the difficulties in the way of better en- 
forcement of the Scott Act ?!—One difticulty, that I recollect, was a little question as to 
what parliament should enforce it—whether the enforcement should not be a matter 
regulated by the Scott Act itself or by the Dominion Parliament; or, on the other 
hand whether it was the duty of the Ontario Legislature to enforce it. J think that 
was one circumstance which assisted in the failure to enforce it. 

13234a. Speaking of municipal councils, the question is sometimes suggested, if the 
people were largely in favour of the Scott Act, they would be careful to elect councillors 
who would appoint officials to carry it out. Have you observed that into the election of 
municipal councillors a great many things entered other than matters of temperance, 
pure and simple ?—Quite so, It is a matter that has very little place in the considera- 
tion of the people at the time of the election of municipal councillors. I know that, for 
I was for three years License Commissioner under the present License Act in West York, 
and I know, in reference to cases of individuals charged with violating the law, that 
these questions hardly came into play at all in connection with municipal elections. 

13235a. As Crown Attorney, have you observed whether any percentage of the 
cases with which you have to do are traceable to the drink traffic and the drink habit? 
—Yes ; I should say a fair percentage. But as a matter of fact, the cases with which 
T have to do are perhaps of a little more serious character, and would arise from a variety 
of circumstances. So far as perjury is concerned, we have now occasional prosecutions 
for perjury arising out of evidence given in cases under the License Act, and I can only 
say that if every case in which we believe perjury is committed were prosecuted, we 
would have a very large docket every session. we 

13236a. In liquor cases there is a tendency to perjury !—Oh, yes, in cases arising 
under the law as it stands; they are cases of unlicensed dealers. 

13237a. To what do you think that tendency to perjury in liquor cases 1s attribut- 
able?—It is rather difficult to say. My experience is that the majority of cases in 
which perjury is committed are cases in which the liquor is sold by unlicensed vendors. 
The average licensee under the Act as it stands to-day, has a good deal of self-respect, 
and where a clear case is made out against_him, he generally pleads guilty, unless he 
thinks there is a legal ground on which he may escape. But I should say that the fact 
that those charged are in the main persons charged with selling without a license, that 
they are persons who have made up their mind to violate the law, would also imply that 
they have made up their mind to go as far as may be necessary to shield themselves in 
the violation of the law. 

132380. Speaking of the vote in Elgin County, where not quite half of the electors 
voted, is it a common thing in municipal elections, and other elections, that only a per- 
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centage of the electors go to the polls ?—Yes; I should say, roughly speaking, that it is 
the rule. | 

13239a. Take Toronto, for instance, in its municipal elections /—In Toronto we 
have had from time to time questions of special importance that would at times bring 
out an unusually large vote. I should say it would be the same in other municipalities ; 
but there is only a percentage. 

13240a. Have you given any attention to the question of national prohibition !— 
Some. 

13241a. Will you state your views /—Though I am not a total abstainer myself, I 
would personally vote for prohibition in order to give the system a fair test. I regard 
it as a matter that has never been tested, and I think I would not want to throw any 
stone in the way of those who honestly believe it to be the best measure. I would pre- 
fer to give the opportunity of having a fair test made of a prohibition measure to see 
whether it would succeed or not. I do not regard it as a final or conclusive enactment. 

13242a. From yourobservation have you come to regard the liquor traffic as seriously 
interfering with the prosperity of the country in various ways?’—I should say that it 
does interfere. To what extent it is impossible to say. 

13243a. And in that view you think the experiment of prohibition would be justi- 
fied ’—I think the experiment would be justifiable because of the measure of evil there 
is in connection with the trafic. , 
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13244a. Do you think the prevalence of perjury in liquor cases is because the 
public look upon offences against the liquor laws as being of rather a less venal character 
than many other offences !—I think that has something to do with it. But I rather 
think it arises from the character of the persons who sell. The man who makes up his 
mind to violate the law is generally a man who deliberately accepts the consequences. 

13245a. Do you find that the perjury is generally committed by those who engage 
in the selling, or by those who come to give evidence as to having got liquor or having 
seen liquor sold ?—The average person who is summoned to give evidence will tell the 
truth ; but the cases in which this perjury chiefly arises are cases against persons who are 
keeping dives or places where liquor is sold illicitly, and which have their frequenters. 

13246a. Are both parties interested in the selling ?—Both parties are interested in 
the selling. The average frequenter, 1 think, would be quite as willing to commit per- 
jury as the seller hianself. 

13247a. You would not draw any distinction between the two classes?—Not with 
reference to unlicensed places. 

13248a. Do you think the licensed vendor who happens to be brought under the 
cognizance of the law is more apt to commit perjury than the person who goes there and 
drinks !—The temptation would doubtless be greater, but the danger, as I have noticed 
it, is not as great in the case of licensed vendors as it is in the case of unlicensed vendors. 

13249a. Then you think the most of the perjury takes place on the part of those 
engaged in the selling rather than on the part of those who are called upon to give evi- 
dence in regard to such cases ?—I should think so. 

13250a. I understood you to say that you would be in favour of a prohibitive law 
as an experiment !—TI would vote for it myself. 

1325la, As an experiment, did you say ?—Partly as an experiment, and partly be- 
cause I would not want by my vote to put an obstacle in the way of those who favour it. 

13252a. Are you satisfied that it would be a success?—I think it is as enforceable 
as any other form of liquor law. The responsibility of failure to enforce it must rest on 
those who oppose it. 

13253a. I am referring to the probabilities of its being a success as a preventive 
measure. I thought you rather spoke of it hesitatingly from that standpoint ~My own 
idea is that it would be probably beneficial, and better than the existing state of things, 

132540. Have you had any experience of the working of such a law anywhere else ? 
-——I have never had much experience. J have been on several occasions in Maine—at. 
Portland, Old Orchard, and several other places. 
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13255a. Have you given any attention to the character of the law of the State 
of Maine !—No, I have not. I understand that it is a general prohibitive measure. 

13256a. You would have entire prohibition as an experiment ; that is to say, you 
would not allow liquor to be manufactured or imported, except such as might be required 
for medicinal, mechanical or sacramental purposes ?—I do not think T would go so far as 
to say that the manufacture should be prohibited. i 

13257a. To what extent would you prohibit the manufacture? Would you allow a 
farmer, for instance, to make his own cider and-his own wine ?—I think the manufacture 
should be under much the same restrictions as it is to-day. Those who manufacture 
should be licensed similarly to what they are to-day. I think the law, so far as the 
manufacture is concerned, has proved to work well. 

13258a. Would you allow it to be manufactured for beverage purposes ?—I do not 
know how you are going to draw the line if you are going to allow it to be manufactured 
at all. I think it would be unwise to place restrictions there. A great many of our 
dealers would probably export what they manufactured. 

13259a. Would you permit the manufacture of anything except for medicinal, 
mechanical or sacramental purposes /—I do not think restrictions placed on the manu- 
facture would be workable. 

13260a. Your prohibition extends, then, only to the open sale for beverage pur- 
poses !—That is my own idea. 


Hon. GEORGE W. ROSS, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


1326la. You are the Minister of Education of the Province of Ontario ?—I am. 

13262a. Have you been in Ontario all your life !—I was born in Ontario. 

13263a. You were some years ago in the House of Commons !—I was eleven years 
in the House of Commons. 

13264a. And we all know, from the press and from such information as reaches us 
through public channels, that you have taken a great interest in the temperance question 
for many years ?—I have. 

13265a. It would be agreeable to you, perhaps, to make a short statement to us on 
the various points referred to in the Commission ?—If I had thought you would have 
taken that line, Mr. Chairman, I might have thought out something to have said, or 
brought you a statement. The first matter to which I suppose the investigation of the 
Commission is directed, as set down here, is “ the effect of the liquor traffic upon all 
interests affected by it in Canada.” I suppose that the opinion I would be expected 
to give on that point would have reference in the first place to its moral effects upon 
the interests of Canadians. I have felt very strongly on that point for a good many 
years, from what I saw of the poverty and degradation that followed the excessive 
use of intoxicating liquors, and I think it is our duty, legislatively at all events, to 
impose such restrictions upon the traffic as we can, on the one hand, and on the other 
hand as citizens to educate our people to a proper conception of the danger of using 
intoxicating liquors to excess. I have gone so far in my own case as to ames | 
abstinence, and to advocate it in all convenient seasons. I have gone so far, as a citizen | 
and a Member of Parliament, as to support legislation for the restriction of the liquor 
traffic ; I have gone so far as to make the study of temperence and hygiene compulsory 
in the public schools of the province. This is perhaps all I need to say with regard to 
my personal evidence on what I believe to be the dangerous tendencies and the injurious 
effects of the habitual use of intoxicating liquors. The second point is “ the measures 
which have been adopted in this and other countries with a view to lessen, regulate or 
prohibit the traffic.” I have perhaps anticipated this ‘question in saying that I cae 
supported every measure that commended itself to my judgment as being calculated to 
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lessen and regulate, and within certain limitations even going so far as to prohibit the 
liquor traffic. All our license regulations are with a view to reduce and regulate it. I 
was a supporter of the Scott Act when it came before the House of Commons in 1878. 
I advocated prohibitory measures before they had assumed that form. I supported it 
and voted for it in my own county where I had a vote. I believe that prohibitory 
legislation, passed by, a community educated properly as to the nature and effects of 
the liquor traffic, and supported by public opinion, would be effective. ‘“ The results of 
these measures in each case.” I believe, from my experience, that the reduction of 
the number of liquor licenses has promoted temperance. I believe that the closing of 
our hotel bars from seven o’clock Saturday night until six o’clock Monday morning has 
promoted temperance. I believe that the closing of the bars on the day on which the 
municipal vote is taken and on the days of our parliamentary elections, has had the 
same effect. These were all measures in a general way to regulate the liquor trathe I 
believe the prohibition of sale to minors has been good legislation, has had good effects. 
Prohibition, of course, is the larger measure with which we have to deal. We have 
not seen very fully the results of prohibition in this proyince, and I have had no ex- 
perience of any other. I have read of its results in Maine and in one or two small 
districts in the old country where some landlord prohibits the sale of liquor to his ten- 
ants or employees ; and from what I have read of those places I am impressed with the 
fact that prohibition is effective if enforced. In some of these places I believe it has 
been enforced and has been effective. The Scott Act, where it was successfully carried 
out, I have reason to believe has produced good results. I have no documents with 
me ; I am just speaking from general knowledge. For instance, I have heard state- 
ments like this from those who saw its operation in Halton, where it was in force 
longer than anywhere else in the province ; that the jail was practically empty— 
that there were very few convictions for crime of any sort in that county. I merely repeat 
that from hearsay; it will be for the Commission, of course, to investigate that for them- 
selves. This statement we make: that the results of prohibition in a limited area have 
been good. If so, they must be good on a wider area. If you begin with the individual, 
prohibition in his case is a good thing—good for most men. If you take it on election 
days, it is a good thing for promoting quiet and order ; it has had that effect. If you 
take its effect from seven o’clock Saturday night till six o’clock Monday morning, it has 
been a good thing, for that has promoted public order, and has been a protection to 
workingmen and the families of many who were accustomed to spend their week’s earn- 
ings recklessly on liquors on Saturday night. That is, very briefly stated, perhaps all 
that I can say as to what has come under my own immediate observation of the results 
of prohibitory measures. We have seen them only on a smallscale. I suppose the Com- 
mission has taken or will take evidence as to the effects of the Dunkin Act in a few 
counties of Ontario where it has been in forcefor twenty years or more. There are one 
or two townships in Essex where it has been in force, and I have heard of no bad results 
from its enforcement. The fourth point is, the effect that the enactment of a prohibitory: 
liquor law in Canada would have in respect to social conditions, agricultural hein 
industrial and commercial interests, of the revenue requirements of municipalities, pro- 
vinces and the Dominion, and also as to its capability of efficient enforcement. I believe 
that the social condition of many people would be improved. I believe that families 
would have more money to spend for comforts and more for education ; there would be 
a better attendance at our schools, because in many cases children are kept home for 
the want of clothing and the want of books. There would be a better attendance at our 
churches and Sunday schools. These agencies are all calculated to promote the social 
good of the people by promoting their educational and religious advantages. I think 
prohibition would do much in that way. In our agricultural districts intemperance pre- 
vails to a very limited extent, I think. I have mixed very freely with farmers in the 
course of my political travels, and my early associations were among farmers; and I 
think I may fairly say that the agriculturists of this country are perhaps more temper- 
ate than any other class of our Canadian people. It may be from the fact that they are 
not so much exposed to temptation ; it may be that they do not come so often in con- 
tact with liquor as other classes of citizens in towns and cities. I think we may say 
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exposed to greater temptation, and I suppose I might be permitted to say that if the 
fact of the temptation being withdrawn from them makes them more temperate, pos- 
sibly the withdrawal of similar temptations from others would have the same effect. T 
do not know just at the moment what to say as to the effect of a prohibitory law on 
industrial and commercial interests. Assuming breweries and distilleries to be indus- 
tries, of course we know what the effect on those interests would be. Cognate interests 
might for a short time be affected. Those who supply our breweries with the raw ma- 
terial would perhaps find another market for their produce, or use their produce in some 
other way. There might be a temporary derangement—I do not think it would be at 
all a serious one—with regard to that industry. I cannot just now think of what other 
industries would be necessarily affected. I believe that one phase of our commercial 
interests would be materially benefited ; I believe our workingmen would earn more 
wages ; I believe we would be in many cases protected from injuries in travel ; I believe 
all our great enterprises would be more successful. I think the clearer a man’s 
head is the more likely he is to be a successful business man. I know of many 
business enterprises that have failed from the dissipation of those employed therein ; 
and we do hear sometimes of very serious injuries to life and limb and public 
property from the want of care of those in charge because of their intemperate 
habits. The effect upon the revenue requirements is the next point. I never had any 
fear with regard to the maintenance of our institutions, even if we were deprived of the 
revenue derived from intoxicating liquors. What I have to say on this is more of an 
argument than perhaps would be construed in a court as a matter of evidence. The 
revenue of our municipalities and of our Dominion come from the people. I think it is 
a sound proposition to say that the more temperate a man is the more industrious he is, 
and the more money he will have to go for all purposes. I believe that if the whole 
population of Canada were temperate to-morrow they would be quite as able to meet all 
the emergencies of the Government as they are to-day, with a certain percentage of them 
intemperate, dissipated, idle, and not self-supporting. It seems to me impossible to con- 
ceive that a wholly temperate people could not be as able to bear the burdens of the 
State as a people who are not universally temperate. I have no evidence on the point ; 
I merely state that proposition. I may be pardoned if I remind you of a remark made 
in the House of Commons once when a similar question was submitted ; Sir Stafford 
Northcote, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer, said: ‘Give me twenty-five million 
sober people in England, and I will not be afraid of the revenues of the British Empire. 
Give us five million sober people in Canada, and I do not see why we could not find all 
the money required for the revenues of this country as well as we can when the sober 
people have to pay for those who are not sober people. Of course, the Province ot 
Ontario receives a considerable revenue from licenses. I think we could find that in 
some other way ; I think we would take our chances of that. av 
13266a. Referring to the benefits which would result from a prohibitive system, of 
course they would only arise in the event of the system being effective ?—I believe so. 
13267a. What experience have we in reference to a prohibitive. Shy ; T mean 
experience over a large territory and amongst a large number of people !—We pane y 
no conclusive experience in Ontario. I have stated just a few instances, but, as I said, 
imited area. ee 
ae a ea the benefits that you have referred to would not arise if we had 
simply a prohibitive law which was not effectively enforced /—Certainly not. nS 
13269a. You would not consider that state of things an improvement on the Pr esent 
system, would you /—I am free to say that a good license law growing ee eS 
stronger from year to year, as public opinion would warrant, would to <h ie . SoU 
more useful as a matter of temperance legislation than a loosely oe ee ahs oe 
prohibitory law. I do not believe that ineffective legislation of any kind, on any subject, 
2 up See Have you given much attention to the law in the State of Maine, and the 
ee i ‘ -ead paragraphs in the newspapers? I read a number 
results arising from it /—I have read paragray LN NS © errant 
f temperance journals. The last that I read on that point was the repor t of thi 
Oe sion that went to Maine in 1875—Mr. Manning and Judge Davis. That was 
the last report on the subject that I would like to pin my faith to. 
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1327la. You have probably given sufficient attention to the law of the State of 
Maine to understand that there is no prohibition of importation by private individuals 
for their own use ?—I understand’so. I believe the Supreme Court has held so. 

13272a. Do you think if we enacted a prohibitive law here, that we should proceed 
on the lines of the law of the State of Maine, or go beyond them ?—I do not see how we 
could prohibit a man importing for his own private use what he might require. 1 do not 
know how far under our constitution we could interfere with private rights in a matter 
of that kind. 

13273a. Do you think, if the importation or manufacture were confined simply to 
what is required for private use, by private individuals, that the manufacture should be 
taxed and that duty should be levied upon importations !—That is a financial question. 
We do levy duties on what we use for private purposes—our clothing, boots and shoes, 
sugar and tea; and I should think that the same rule would apply. If it comes in for 
any purpose at all, it is as fair to tax it as medicines or the necessaries of life. I would 
tax it. Ifa man wants that privilege, let him pay for it as he would pay for anything 
else he imports. A man might have to show, when he imported for his own private 
use, some special necessity for them. 

13274a. That is not required in the State of Maine!—I am not familiar with the 
law there. 

13275a. There is some cider made in the country by farmers who grow apples, and 
there is a considerable quantity of wine now made from native grapes ; do you think that 
should be prohibited ?—I do not know that we should prohibit a man making wine or 
cider for his own individual use. I think that in legislation of that kind we might pro- 
ceed tentatively. That would be a very moderate use of alcohol. I would not allow a 
matter of that kind to stand in the way of the prohibition of the more dangerous elements. 

13276a. That leads to this further question : suppose the farmer is allowed to make 
cider and wine for his own use, it seems rather hard that those who do not produce 
apples and grapes, workingmen for instance, should not have the privilege of obtaining 
cider and wine. Would you make an exception in favour of a class simply, because they 
happen to be producers !—The law does many hard things. It makes a man send his 
children to school whether he will or not. Pro bono publico has to be considered. 

13277a. If it were a benefit for the workingman to be prohibited, would it not be 
gooa for the farmer to be also prohibited ?—I have had no evidence brought before me 
yet that the indulgence in cider by the farmer has done him or his family any harm, nor 
that the use of wine at home made by those who grow their own grapes was of any 
material injury to those who used them. We are confronted, on the other hand, with 
the fact that substantial injury is done to the workingman, and to many who are not 
workingmen, by the use of the stronger liquors. 

13278a. I am not speaking of the stronger liquors, I am speaking with reference to 
the use of wine and cider. Ifyou permit the farmer to make wine and cider for his own 
use, they may not do him any harm; but the farmers who do that form a small portion 
of the community. There may be others who may wish to have wine and cider; in 
what way would they get it if you prevent the sale of it /—Of course, that is a question 
one would have to deal with in framing legislation of this kind, and you might have to 
refer to precedents to guide you. Iam not concerned as a temperance man, however, 
with regard to any injury that may arise from the use of cider made at home, or even 
wine made on the farm. That is not where I have been directing my artillery. 

13279a. It is on the line of the right of the individual with regard to getting a 
supply of liquor. You referred to the question of the loss of revenue which the munici- 
palities, the provinces and the Dominion would sustain if we had a prohibitive law. 
What in your opinion would be the best way of replacing that—direct taxation, or tax- 
ation on some other commodities? It becomes an important question in some of the 
provinces ; for instance, in the Province of Quebec, which derives a large revenue from 
licenses, and is not the wealthiest Province in the Dominion /—No, I have not formed 
any scheme for the solution of that problem. I do not know what we would have to do 
in the Province of Ontario ; we have really not considered what we would have to do. 
I do not know what the Dominion Government would do either. You know what Sir 
Robert Peel said : it is not for a physician to prescribe until he is called in. I admit 
that it would be perplexing, and perplex us in the Province of Ontario. 
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13280a. You have not formed any conclusion?—No; I have not found any way 
out of that. 

1328la. Or as to what would be the character of the taxation and the class of 
people that it would be imposed upon ?—That is a very large question. 

13282a. Would you like to say anything with regard to that?—No ; I would not. 
It would require a great deal of financial skill and study to say whether we would put 
it on this, that or the other article, in case we prohibited liquor. 


By Judge McDonald : 


13283a. The license law of Ontario has been amended from time to time by the 
Legislature of Ontario; I suppose you had a voice in some of the amendments ?—I 
had, with some of the recent ones. 

13284a. I suppose the attempt has been to keep up as far as possible with the 
necessities as they arose and in promotion of temperance ’—That has been the desire in 
all our legislation. 

13285a. Have you observed that within the last few years there has been an im- 
mense growth of temperance sentiment and temperance habit in the community ?—I 
believe there has been. 

13286a. You have spoken of observing it among the farmers. Do you not notice 
it in all grades of society /—Yes: I believe there is a better informed temperance feel- 
ing in the Province of Ontario than ever before. 

13287a. Do you not believe that the efforts of the churches and the temperance 
societies, and the efforts which you yourself have made in reference to education on 
this subject, have had a great deal to do with producing this state of things !—Yes; I 
believe the pulpit and the law are both good educators. 

13288¢. Did you notice at all, whether, when the Scott Act was first passed in 
the counties, the temperance societies for a time rather relaxed their efforts /—They did 
do so, and I think they were very much at fault in so doing. 

13289a. Speaking of the prohibitive system which you have mentioned that you 
have read of, I think you stated that it has always been in a limitad area ?— Yes. 

13290a. Have you considered the question in this way at all: that the Ontario 
license law is of course prohibitory as to election days, Saturday night and Sunday, and 
as to sale to minors, but is distinctive from a total prohibitory law in this respect, that 
there is the opportunity to obtain liquor on other days, so that people can have it for 
their domestic use on the prohibited days if they wish /—Certainly ; they can lay in a 
stock if necessary. 

13291a. And I understand you to say that so far as you have formed an opinion 
up to the present time, you would not prevent people in the same way importing for 
their own private use in their houses, liquor for beverage purposes /—Well, that is one 
of the delicate points in dealing with this question on which I would not like to speak 
with very great confidence or assurance. 

13292«. Take a law that went further than the Ontario law, that is, that not only 
closed the hotels on Saturday night, and Sunday and election days, but prevented people 
getting it at allinto their houses, would you not expect greater difficulty in enforcing 
such a law than you do in enforcing the Ontario license law ?—Oh, I think we would. 
A prohibitory law for the entire prohibition of liquor, and having a concerted and 
combined opposition against it, would be a great deal harder to enforce than the license 
law, which enables those who want liquor to get it occasionally. 

13293a. If you have no objection in your official position to answer, I would like 
to ask whether you have as Minister of Education, received officially such information 
as would show that the results of the introduction of the subject of temperance into 
the schools has been beneficial ?—No, I cannot speak definitely ; only I assume—you 
might say it would be natural for me to assume—that the present state of temperance 
opinion is owing to that as to other causes. 

13294a. I did not know but there might be reports from inspectors showing the 
results ?—No, only this, that all our children from ten years of age are receiving 
instruction in temperance and hygiene, and our teachers, and inspectors, and trustees 
have accepted the compulsory regulations of the department with great unanimity. | 
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have received no protests, and it seems to be in line with what they consider the proper 
thing to do. 

13295a. Speaking as a legislator and statesman, is legislation wise that is in 
advance of public sentiment /—You cannot make legislation on,such a line effective that 
I know of. 

13296a. On such a question as this ought a preponderance of public sentiment to be 
had ?—I think it requires an intelligent, educated and substantial public opinion to make 
it effective. 

13297a. You are a barrister }—I am. 

13298a. Speaking as a barrister, what is the effect on the public conscience of a 
law on the Statute-book which is not effectively enforced —Very bad, I think. I do 
not want any such law to be in existence with which I have anything to do as a public 
man. 

13299a. Your idea, then, as I understand you, is this, that with a view of securing 
the benefits which you believe would arise from it, you favour the enactment of such a 
prohibitory law as you have described, considering, however, that to be a success it must 
be effectively enforced ?—The very moment that it is believed by those responsible for 
it that it would be effective, it should be enacted. 

13300a. Have you considered, or are you in a position to say, whether the state of 
public sentiment in Canada is such as to justify you in believing that such a law, if 
passed now for the whole of Canada, would be effectively enforced ?—I am not in a 
position to speak positively. I think the outlook is very encouraging. 

13301la. I suppose you have considered the question more with reference to this 
province than the Dominion as a whole !—Certainly, and we are taking the means to 
ascertain as far as we can by a plebiscite what is the public opinion. 

13302a. In case of the enactment of such a law as would close up breweries and 
distilleries in the country, would you deem it right that they should be remunerated for 
plant and machinery rendered useless ?—That is a pretty large question also, I have 
always taken ground against compensation. We find this difficulty in dealing with the 
liquor traffic when the question of compensation arises. The liquor traffic has been so 
destructive in many ways that if we could only get compensation for those who have 
been injured by it, then we would be prepared to give compensation to a reasonable 
extént to those whose property is set aside by the enactment of a prohibitory law. I 
have taken the ground that I have not yet seen any feasible scheme of compensation 
evolved. They must take their chances with every other business when that business 
is rendered unnecessary by the changes of the tariff or other changes in the law. 

13303a. As a citizen, would you be willing, in order to secure such a law as you 
desire, to have direct taxation if no other means were discovered to supply the revenue ? 
—I do not favour direct taxation necessarily. I believe some other way would be 
found. 

13304a. But if not?—The Queen’s government must go on. That is my only 
answer to the question. 


By Mr. Gigault : 


13305a. I think you said the Scott Act has done some good in some counties ?— 
Yes, we thought so. 

13306a. Do you think that, during the years there were such a large number of 
counties under the Scott Act, there was a diminution in the expenditure for the adminis- 
tration of justice ?-—I cannot answer the question without looking up the figures, except 
by repeating what I said before, namely, that in the County of Halton it was said the 
jail was almost empty, and there were fewer convictions. That would all mean a reduc- 
tion in the expense of the administration of justice. 

13307. I think there were about twenty counties under the Scott Act. Do you 
think it had the effect of increasing the expense of the administration of justice during 
those years !—I could not answer ; I have not examined the figures. 

13308a. If you examined them, do you think you could find it out ?—Perhaps I 
could. The cost of the administration of justice is paid partly by the Ontario Govern- 
ment and partly by the county councils. The amounts paid by us bear a certain ratio 
to the amounts paid by the county councils. 
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13309a. Have you any reports from the municipalities with respect to those expen- 
ditures by the municipalities ?—I think Mr. Totten, our auditor, who is in charge of 
those accounts, will be able to give you all those figures. 

13310a@. What do you think is the proportion of moderate drinkers in Ontario to 
the whole population ?—TI do not know. 

13311la. Do you believe there is a majority of total abstainers or a majority of 
moderate drinkers !/—What limitations would you put on that question !—Take the 
children under fifteen years of age ; they are certainly almost all total abstainers. 

13312a. I mean the adult population ?—Taking the adult population of sixteen 
years and upwards, the women are almost wholly total abstainers. The males over 
sixteen years of age weuld be I think about half and half. We have very large tem- 
perance organizations, and there are a great many total abstainers who are not members 
of temperance organizations. I should think they would be in about that proportion. 

13313a. Do you know any country in which there is such a general prohibitory 
law as the one you advocate ?—No, I think Maine comes the nearest to it. 

13314a. I think you said you advocate a law, only if it is carried out ?—If I am 
convinced that there is a public opinion that will make it effective. 

13315a. If the Maine law is like the one which you advocate, and if the facts 
prove that it is a failure—I do not say that they do, but if they do—do you think it 
would be wise for Canada to adopt such a law ?—I would be very seriously disturbed in 
my convictions if the Maine law were shown to be a failure. I have concluded that it 
is not a failure because it receives the support of both political parties now, and you 
know from experience how the influence of public opinion affects the attitude of political 
parties towards public questions. 

13316a. I understand that there are three political parties in Maine now—the 
Republicans, the Democrats, and the Prohibitionists, the new party that has been 
formed, because they claim that neither the Democrats nor the Republicans are enforcing 
the law 1—But it is not such a failure as to lead either party to propose its repeal. 

13317a. I do not say that it is a failure. I merely ask, if the Maine law is a 
failure, do you think it would be wise for the Dominion to enact such a law ?—I would 
then state, because I think we have a people here who are perhaps, if anything, a grade 
higher morally than the people of the State of Maine, good as they are. I think we 
could perhaps maintain a prohibitory law here even though it were a failure in Maine. 
If the people here wanted it, and there was a good public opinion back of it, I think 
we might judge that for ourselves. 

13318a. What do you say of the repeal of the Scott Act in almost all the counties 
of Ontario!—Yes, I am very sorry it was repealed. 

13319a. Does it not indicate that there was a feeling not very favourable to a 
prohibitory law ?—It indicates this, that unless a prohibitory law is effective the conimon 
sense of this country prefers a license law. The Scott Act when passed, it was thought, 
would be made effective. Had it been, or could it have been made effective, it would 
not have been repealed. The fact that it was not effective led to its repeal, I believe 
—mainly so. 

132200. You said you thought the inhabitants of Ontario would see to the enforce- 
ment of a prohibitory law /—I said if they would see to it I thought it would be effective, 
it did not matter whether there was a prohibitory law which was a failure in Maine or 
elsewhere. 

13321la. As they have not seen to the enforcement of the Scott Act, are we not to 
infer that they would not see to the enforcement of a general prohibitory law t—Not by 
Tt is more difficult to make a prohibitory law effective in a small area than 
A law that included the whole Dominion would be a law more satis- 
factory to temperance men and would lead to a greater struggle to make it effective. ‘It 
ought to have better machinery provided to make it effective than was the case with 
the Scott Act. The enforcement of the Scott Act was left to the local government. A 
Dominion prohibitory law should have machinery provided by the Dominion to make 
it effective. ie 

13322a. Do you think it would be more difficult to enforce such a law 1 
than in rural districts ?—I have no doubt it would be, because in rural districts the 
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general trend of public opinion is more in favour of temperance and the enforcement 
of the law would have more sympathy from those among whom it was enforced. In the 
cities and towns it would be more the other way, and there would be more oppor- 
tunities for the sale of liquor. 

13323a. If it were proved that in Portland, Bangor and other large cities, liquor 
was being sold openly, that in the hotel where this Commission stopped there was an 
open bar where liquor was sold continually, would you consider that the prohibitory 
law was well enforced ?—I would not consider those violations, unless they were very 
general, sufficient to invalidate the prohibitory law. 


By the Chairman : 


13324a. The law of the State of Maine has been on the Statute-book for forty 
years, and has been amended fifty or sixty times ?—I believe it is very stringent now. 
My argument would be this: one swallow does not make a summer, and several vio- 
lations of the prohibitory law in Bangor would not invalidate the usefulness of the law 
to the inhabitants of Bangor. Several violations of the license act do not invalidate the 
usefulness of that law. Several murders do not invalidate the law against murder. 


By Mr. Gigault - 


133254. If they were selling with the consent of the authorities, what would you 
say !—I would change the authorities. 

13326a. If the electors did not attempt to vote out the authorities, what would 
you say !—If the law is perfectly useless, | would say, repeal it. 

13327a. What would you say if in the capital of Maine, Augusta, while the Legis- 
lature was in session, the members would drink at open bars?—I would have new 
members. 

13328a. Would that be an evidence that the law was efficiently enforced !—It does 
look bad, if that be the case. Of course, you are speaking of what I do not know. 

13329a. If in the hotel at Portland where the Commissioners were lodging there 
was a bar where some of the Commissioners saw people drinking liquors, what would 
you say !—You are speaking of things which of course have a very serious aspect. 

13330a. And if the arrests for drunkenness in Portland were more numerous than 
in the city of Toronto, what would you say !—These are all ‘‘ifs.” I could not say. 

13331a. And if the Chief Constable of Lewiston would come before us and say that 
about three hundred places were selling liquors there !—Well, I do not think that state 
of things could prevail under the way in which the laws are enforced in Canada. You 
are speaking of a condition of things that I think would be impossible here. 

13332a. Were there not violations of the Scott Act in Ontario?—There were, but 
not to that extraordindary degree that your hypothetical cases in Maine indicate. 

13333a. Did you say a few moments ago that the repeal of the Scott Act took 
place because it was not effective ?—Yes, to the extent that people desired, and they 
said “rather than have this ineffective law continued, we will go back to a license law.” 
But I never heard of the wholesale use of liquors under the Scott Act that I would 
infer from your reference to have been the case in those places: I do not think it was 
possible. 

13334a. I speak of these things as evidences as to whether a prohibitory law would 
be efficiently enforced ?—Those evidences would be very discouraging if I could think 
them possible under our constitution. It takes a good class of people to enforce a moral 
or sumptuary law. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


13335a. Would you regard the alleged failure of the law in Bangor and several 
other localities as demonstrating the failure of the law in the State at large ?—I would 
not take it as conclusive on that point. 

13336a. Might there not be set over against such an alleged case the fact that the 
people of Maine, after a generation of experience of the law, put it into their Constitution 
by a majority of 47,000 votes ?—That was my argument, that the people even preferred 
perhaps occasional violations to the repeal of the law. 

Hon. GreorcEe N. Ross. 
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13337a. Have you noticed also that in localities perhaps the strife of parties brings 
about a civic or municipal government that tolerates violations of law which the people 
really are opposed to’—Well, officers do take strange liberties with the law sometimes. 

1333€a. Do you regard the repeal of the Scott Act as a revulsion of feeling against 
the principle of prohibition?—I do not think so. I never so regarded it. It was a 
revulsion of feeling against a law that did not provide sufficient machinery for its 
enforcement, and a disappointment on the part of those who expected more from it 
than they could reasonably expect from its initiation. 

133394. Speaking of public sentiment, what is your view of the way in which 
public sentiment on this question will express itself in the country at large ?—I think 
the public sentiment of Ontario is favourable to prohibition. That is my impression. 
I expect that there will be a majority in favour of the plebiscite. 

13340a, You say a law is ineffective unless public sentiment is strongly. in its 
favour. In what way will public sentiment express itself, taking the country at large! 
By a plebiscite of the whole country, or in some other way ?—One way is by petition- 
‘ing to Parliament; another way is by elections being run on the issue, which is the 
more common way under our system; and by the declaration of conferences, synods 
and gatherings of that official character. These are all indications of public opinion. 

13341la. Sometimes the statement is put forward that public sentiment will never 
be shown to be ready for prohibition until a strong majority of members of Parliament 
are elected on that platform. Have you observed that in the contentions of the two 
struggling parties the prohibition question, although regarded as important by a large 
number of people, is side tracked /—Yes, and that was why I favoured a plebiscite, so 
that we would get a direct expression on the question, relieved from those distractions, 
and I think it will be a fairer expression of opinion than we can get in any other 
way. 

13342a. Would you regard the expression of a plebiscite as a fair expression of the 
feelings of the people !—I have taken it as such. 

13343a. One gentleman testified in Winnipeg that the people did it for fun ?—It 
would be a very funny thing to do. I hope they will not do so in Ontario. We want 
an honest expression of opinion. 


By Mr. Gigault : 


133444. Is there a license law in Manitoba still?—Oh, yes. The plebiscite did not 
result in anything. 

13345a. You are teaching temperance in the schools /—Yes, we have authorized a 
book. 

13346a. Do you think moral suasion does a good deal to promote temperance )— 
Yes; and I think the instruction on the subject will doa good deal to prevent young 
people indulzing, in the first place. 

13347a. If under the license law temperance is being promoted and is growing 
every year, would it be wise to disturb that state of things?—I thing the goal is ulti- 
mately prohibition, and I think that every restriction we put on the liquor traffic helps 
to prepare the public mind for that. Instruction in the schools, all the moral suasion 
we can use, in the pulpit and on the platform, are all practical means for preparing the 


people for direct prohibition. 


‘ 


By the Chairman : 


13348a. Did I understand you to say that the cause of the repeal of the Scott Act 
by-laws was the inefficient enforcement of the Act ?—I think that was one cause. — 

133490. What were the others?—A good many temperance men were disappointed 
that the law was violated at all. They-almost assumed that 1t would be operative 
from the moment it was passed. Then, temperance men relaxed their efforts in main- 
taining the state of public opinion that had carried the Scott Act. Ido not think the 
temperance men or those concerned in its enactment in the first place stood by it as 
well as they ought to have done. Then, there was difficulty in getting information 
owing to the discredit that would attach to informers. There was a difficulty in the 
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fact that jurisdiction for a time was questioned ; and the law itself—which I think wa 
an unfortunate thing—did not provide the machinery in itself for its enforcement. 

13350a. Is there not always a danger, in taking a special vote on such a question 
as prohibition, that the actual supporters of the measure will come forward and vote, 
while those opposed to it are indifferent, and that the result is that it is not really an 
expression of public opinion !—Yes. I think that was the case sometimes when the 
Scott Act was passed. 

13351la. Speaking of Maine, have you sufficient knowledge of the state of things 
there to form a definite conclusion as to whether the people as a whole are very tem- 
perate or in the aggregate strong advocates of temperance /—No, I never was in Maine. 

13352a. If it were the case that a very large majority of the people of Maine were 
strongly in favour of temperance—I might use a stronger term than temperance— 
would you not expect that the law would be enforced; a law that has been on the 
Statute-book for forty years, and has been amended from time to time in accordance 
with the views of General Neal Dow and the other advocates of the system ?—I would 
expect so. I wou!d expect that public opinion, if public opinion was such as it ought 
to be, would see that it was enforced. They do seem to make amendments from year 
to year to improve the law. 

13353a. In the city of Portland there is an official city agency for the legal sale 
of liquor for medicinal and mechanical purposes ; in the agency in the year 1892 $84,000 
worth of liquor was sold. Now, no one who appeared before us contended that such a 
quantity of liquor was required for the legal purposes, in the city of Portland, with a 
population of 37,000. Do you think that is evidence that the prohibitive enact- 
ment has not done its work satisfactorily /—There is some weakness somewhere. 

13354a. They had a surplus on the year’s operations which they were able to apply 
to public purposes of $14,000 or $15,000 ?—In a city of 37,000 population in Ontario 
would not the consumption of liquors be in excess of $84,000 ? 

13355a. I should think it would, but this amount by no means represents all the 
sales in Portland. The system on which sales take place at this agency is this. The 
agent keeps a register in which he is bound to enter all sales; a person comes in and 
says perhaps that he wants a pint of whisky or brandy or whatever it may be, and that 
he wants it for medical purposes, and it is supplied. There is not the slightest doubt that 
the great majoritv of the people who come and buy liquor in that way do not want it 
for medicinal pufposes. Do you think that is beneficial ?—No, I think that is too lax. 
In Ontario, if a person wants liquor on Sunday, he can only get it by presenting the 
certificate of a doctor. If the certificate of a medical man were required, it would 
probably restrain the sale to a certain extent. 


WILLIAM T. AIKINS, M.D., Toronto, on being duly sworn, deposed as fol- 

lows :— 
By the Chairman : 

13356a. How long have you been practising your profession in Toronto ?—Forty- 
four years. 

13357a. Do you hold a degree in this country or in the States?’—In this country 
and in the United States. 

133584. Do you devote yourself to any particular branch of the profession ?—I am 
devoting myself more to surgery. 

13359a, From your observation, do you think that the license law is fairly well 
enforced in Toronto ?—Yes, I think it is. 

13360a. Do you think there is as much intemperance now as there was ten or 
fifteen years ago !—No, I do not think there is, and in proportion to the population, 
not nearly as much as there was many years before that. 

1336la, To what do you attribute the decrease in intemperance ?—It is attributable 


to many causes. The public press has done a great deal ; the churches, the temperance 
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societies and medical men have done a good deal. The teachers in the medical schools, 
a large number of them, are strongly temperate men. 
13362a. Has not that always been the case with the members of the profession ?— 
There is a sad record of the profession in the province. I think a few years ago I could 
have safely said that one half the deaths in the medical profession were due to intem- 
perance. 
By Judge McDonald : 
13363a. Are you speaking of the Province of Ontario ?—Yes, up to a few years ago. 
By the Chairman : 


13364a. You speak of the province, not of the city 7—I speak of the province. But 
speaking of Toronto alone I think I could sit down and in a few moments I could give 
you the names of twenty or twenty-five medical men who have died from the effects of 
liquor, 

13365a. Do you think they were more temperate in the city than in the country in 
years gone by!—No, they were intemperate in the city, and intemperate in the 
country too. 

13366a. There have been reductions from time to time in the number of licensed 
places ; do you think that has had any effect in promoting temperance ?—Decidedly. 
There are a good many places yet that ought to be wiped out. There is no call for 
taverns in residential districts. I remember very well when the law came into force 
here closing the taverns from six or seven o'clock on Saturday night until Monday morn- 
ing ; everybody knew there were less arrests for drunkenness on the Sunday, and there 
were fewer cases before the Police Magistrate on the following Monday than there had 
been previous to the existence of that law. 

13367a. You think that law has had something to do with the decrease of intem- 
perance !—Certainly. 

13368a. Have you had any experience at any time in acommunity where the Scott 
Act was in force ?—No personal experience. 

13369a. You have not lived in any of the counties where the Act was in force !— 
No. 

13370a. Have you given any special attention to the operation of the Act 7—No, I 
have not, further than what any one would give in reading the papers. 

13371la. Have you a preference for prohibition over the license system !—Yes. 

13372a. Have you any objection to state your reason for that preference ?—Well, 
T hold that alchohol is something like morphine, chloral and cocaine. It is very easy to 
contract the habit of taking them and to acquire a thirst for them, which grows until a 
man comes to a point where he loses his will power, and has to be put under restraint, 
if he is to be saved at all. Prevention is better than cure. 

13373a. Then you think a prohibitive system would prevent and would lessen the 
danger arising from the liquor traffic as conducted under a license system !—I have no 
question that if the prohibitive system was enforced as well as the license system 1s en- 
forced, it would be of immense benefit. : 

13374a, You say you had no experience of the working of the Scott Act ; have you 
had any experience of the operation of a prohibitive law anywhere else SE 

13375a. Do you think that public opinion in the Dominion is ripe for a prohibitive 
measure ?—I can hardly say the Dominion ; I can speak more for Ontario. I think re 
is a large majority in Ontario in favour of it. My reasons for thinking so are these : 
Take the Methodists as a body, of whom there is not one belonging to that denomina- 
tion as a member who is a tavern-keeper in Ontario. The Methodists as a body would 
support prohibition. I think the same might be said almost universally of ae mea a 
of the Congregationalists, and of the Presbyterians, especially those broug 1b mp age 
educated in this country. There are a large number of prohibitionists in the aad 
England also, and many, too, in the Roman Catholic Church. Now, the Methodists 
alone constitute a little over 30 per cent of the population of Ontario. 

13376a. Would you consider a prohibitive system, indifferently enforced, age 
than the present license system !—It depends upon the amount of indifference. 
course, if it were very badly enforced it would be of next to no use. 
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13377a. Have you formed any conclusion as to the causes which led to the repeal 
of the by-laws putting in force the Scott Act /—Yes, I have formed some conclusion. 
Any one can see in a moment thatif the Scott Act obtained on the west side of Yonge 
Street, it would be utterly useless as long as liquor was sold on the east side. When 
the Scott Act was in force in Halton, there was Brampton, Streetsville, and other places 
in the vicinity where they could get all the whisky they wanted. That fact would, to 
a large extent, make the Act a failure. 

13378a. Would not the condition apply to Canada as regards the United States 
frontier /—Well, it would to some extent. 

13379a. Liquors would be smuggled into the country under a prohibitive system ? 
—Yes, they are smuggled in now under a license system, in Lower Canada. 

13380a. Do you think it is as extensive now as it would be under a prohibitive 
system /—I do not know. 

1338la. What measure of prohibition do you advocate ?—I advocate entire prohi- 
bition except for medicinal purposes. I would treat alcohol as a drug. Speaking from 
my own observation, I would not consent that the young people of this country should 
test themselves as to whether they could be temperate or not, by taking liquor moder- 
ately. Our young people are here living in a clear and stimulating atmosphere. They are 
crammed at school so as to develop the nervous system and make them sensitive, while 
their muscular system is largely neglected ; and when they grow up a very little thing 
sets them off, and they commence to take stimulants. 

13382a. Have you formed any conclusion as to the percentage of the population 
who are intemperate /—I do not think there is a very large proportion of them. Inthe 
farming community you will occasionally find a person who is intemperate, but the large 
majority are temperate ; I do not say they are teetotallers. 

13383a. I ask you what proportion of them do you think are intemperate /—I do 
not know what proportion. 

13384a. Have you formed any idea of what it is ?—I have not. 

13385a. Have you made any estimate in your own mind of the proportion of the 
population who are intemperate /—I have heard some one saying here that they thought 
three-fourths of the people in Toronto were moderate drinkers. I do not believe that 
at all. Our churches in Toronto of all denominations are well patronized, are often 
crowded ; and I do not think looking at the numbers who go to church, leaving out the 
children altogether, that there is anything like three-fourths, or even one-half of the 
people in Toronto who are moderate drinkers. 

13386a. Would you take one-half as being total abstainers?—I do not know how 
many are total abstainers. If we look at the numbers who go to church—some churches 
are well filled every Sabbath—I do not think there is one-half, or anything like a half 
ot the population of Toronto who are moderate drinkers. 

13387a. Then I will put the question to you again: Do you think there are one- 
half who are total abstainers?—TI do not know, it would be difficult to ascertain that. 
It cannot be ascertained even by temperance societies. For instance, I am a total 
abstainer, but I do not belong to any temperance organization. 

13388a. Do you think that three-fourths are not even moderate drinkers ?/—No. 
Three-fourths are not moderate drinkers. 

13389a. What are they? How would you classify them ?—A man who takes a 
glass of ale or a glass of beer when he comes to market, for instance, to sell his produce, 
and does not take another glass until he comes back again, I would not class him as a 
moderate drinker. 

13390a. But he drinks ; under what category would you put him ?—So do I drink. 
If I had an attack of dysentery and I thought a glass of brandy would do me good, I 
would take it, yet I am not a drinker. 

12391la, A moderate drinker surely is one who takes a drink in any form for bever- 
age purposes ; and the immoderate drinker is one who takes it to excess ?—Yes. 

13392a. The moderate drinker must be a man who takes it as a beverage if he 
takes it all?—Then we are all moderate drinkers because we will all take it in case of 
sickness. 
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13393a. I am speaking of it as a beverage ; I draw a distinction ?—Well, I would 
not call aman who came to market once a week, or once a month, and took a glass of 
liquor, I would not call him a moderate drinker. 2 

13394a. Would you classify him as a total abtainer?!—No, I would put him ina 
moderate class, between the moderate drinker and the total abstainer. 

13395a. I wanted to get your classification, because I was anxious to know if you 


- had formed any opinion as to the part of the community who are immoderate drinkers 


‘ 


or intemperate in the matter of the use, of intoxicants ?—I have formed no such esti- 
mate, no statistical estimate. 

_ 18396a. But you think that to class three-fourths of the community as moderate 
drinkers is to put the estimate at too high a figure?—That depends upon what is our 
idea about a moderate drinker: I think a man who takes his wine at dinner every day, 
who never is under the influence of liquor, is a moderate drinker. | But those people I 
speak of do not do that. 

13397a. To what class do you refer ?—Farmers, for instance, that I mentioned a 
moment ago, who come to market with their grain, and take a glass of beer, and who 
may not take it again until they come back to market. I could not call them moderate 
drinkers. 

13398a. But they are not total abstainers !—No, they are not abstainers. 

13399a. Would you put them in a class by themselves 1—Yes. 

13400a, Then take the total abstainers, what proportion will they be !—I do not 
know. Ihave given you my reason for thinking that three-fourths of the people of 
Toronto are not moderate drinkers, from looking at the number of people who go to 
church Sabbath after Sabbath. I do not know what proportion, but a very large pro- 
portion of them are practical abstainers, although they may not belong to temperance 
societies. 

13401la. You must add to them the class you speak of, that take a glass when they 
come to market !/—Yes. 

13402a. It is impossible to be accurate, but as you have thought of the question a 
good deal, you may have fixed on some proportion as representing those who are really 
immoderate drinkers who are intemperate !—No, I have not. 

13403a. Would you put it at 10 per cent of the community ’/—That are what ? 

13404a. Intemperate !—Taking liquor to excess. 

13405a. Yes?—Ten per cent of the whole community including children—no, there 
are not. 

13406a. Would there be five per cent?—I do not know, I could not answer that 
question. It is guess work, because you exclude children and women; you exclude an 
immense number. 

13407a. I understood you to be quite positive about three-fourths of the community 
not being moderate drinkers !—Well, I think that is correct. 

13408a. Take the class whom you consider moderate drinkers, and the class that 
you think only take a glass when they come to market, do you think they form three- 
fourths of the community /—I do not quite understand you. 

13409a. Take the class that you would put down as moderate drinkers, add to 
them the class you have referred to who only take a glass when they come to market, 
and whom you do not consider moderate drinkers ; add to these two classes the abstain- 
ers would these three classes form three-fourths of the community /—I think very likely. 

13410a. Have you come to the conclusion that a prohibitory law, such as you refer 
to, would be effectively enforced in the present state of public opinion in Canada 1—No 
further than this, that I think it is easy to enforce a law of that kind in Ontario, The 
population is largely made up of people from the British Isles, or their descendants. 
They are a very easily governed community, and they will submit almost to any law 
that is reasonable. , 

1341la. Would the enforcement of it depend upon whether the majority of the 
community considered it a reasonable law or not 1—Yes, I suppose it would. 

13412a. How would it be in the Province of Quebec !—I cannot tell. T under- 
stand in some parts of the Province of Quebec that the clergy see to it, that there are 
no taverns, and that the people are remarkably sober in some parts of Quebec. 
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13413a. But you do not know what the feeling of the community is in the Province 
of Quebec on the matter of prohibition !—I do not. 

13414a. Nor in British Columbia?’——Well, there are not many people in British 
Columbia, most of them live in cities, and there is more drinking in cities than in rural 
parts. I suppose in proportion to the population there would be more drinking in 
British Columbia than elsewhere. 

13415a. Do you think a law for the whole Dominion, which was not in accordance 
with the sentiments of the people of Quebec, would be likely to be efficiently enforced ? 
—TI cannot speak for Quebec at all. 

13416a. But I am putting a case: Supposing the people of the Province of Quebec 
were not largely in favour of the law !—Then it could not be well enforced in Quebec. 

13417a. Would that affect its enforcement throughout the country as a Dominion 
law !—I suppose it would, if a large province like Quebec would not sustain the law. 


By Judge McDonald : 


13418a. In making your calculation as to the number of moderate drinkers in this 
city, you said something about people who go to church !—Yes. 

13419a. What reference has church going to moderate drinking ?—A man who 
takes much liquor, I do not think patronizes the church very much. 

13420a. Do you think no moderate drinkers go to church !—Certainly not. 

13421la. Do you think many of them go?—I do not know but that there may be a 
good number. 

13422a. Can going to church be considered a criterion as to whether a man is a 
total abstainer ?—I think as a rule, where the churches of all denominations are well 
attended on the Sabbath, we can argue as to what kind of lives these people are living 
at home. 

13423a. I quite agree with you, but the question is, how far you carry that in your 
application to their partaking i in moderation of intoxicating beverages /— You know that 
would be very difficult to get at. 

13424a. Have you lived a great many years in this city !—Yes. 

13425a. Do you think that the larger proportion of the total abstainers go to 
church !—I am inclined to think a very large proportion do. 

13426a. Do you think the largest proportion do ?—I could not tell, itis mere guess 
work. 

13427a. I am not making any reflection upon anybody, but I will ask you this ques- 
tion, whether you have not noticed that many men who are not church goers, from the 
fact of being free thinkers, are nevertheless mostly total abstainers ?—I do not think we 
have a very large population of free thinkers here. 

13428a. I am asking you whether it is not a fact that of that class a very large 
proportion are abstainers /—I do not know sufliciently about them. 

13429a. You have not looked into that?’—No, I do not know how I could look 
into it. 

13430a. Then a man who takes a glass of wine at his dinner every day you think 
you may call a moderate drinker, if he does not go beyond that ?—I think he is a mode- 
rate drinker. 

1343la. But you think the farmer who comes to market once a week, perhaps not 
so often, and on that occasion takes a glass of ale, you could not el a moderate 
drinker 1—I think not. 

13432a. You cannot call him a total abstainer ?—No. 

13433a. You cannot classify him at all then, under the ordinary head ?—I do not 
know what the ordinary heads are. 

13434a. Total abstainers, moderate drinkers and immoderate drinkers. Those are 
artifical ; we could easily make another class. Can you tell us what you would call 
these farmers ?—It does not make any difference what you call them, they are not total 
abstainers. 

13435a. Are there many of them ?—I do not think that there are a great number, 
and I will tell you my reason. Take the denominations, and there are very few Metho- 
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dists, and they constitute over 30 per cent of the population, who are in the habit of 
taking their glass of ale or beer when they come to market. 

13436a. Do the rules of the Methodist church require that the members shall be 
total abstainers ?—I do not know about that. 

13437a. We have it in evidence from the Rev. Dr. Williams and others that the 
rules of the church require that a member shall be a total abstainer ?—I do not think 
they do require that. 

13438a. Dr. Potts told us so yesterday, though, he says, they are not required to 
live up to it ?—Exactly. 

13439a. I was asking you as to the rule?—I do not know whether it is the rule or 
not ; but Ido know that no such rules would be regarded by the members if they wanted 
to take a glass for beverage purposes. 

13440a. Then take these farmers you speak of, whom you cannot class as moderate 
drinkers because they take it so seldom ; have you known any of them to go to excess !— 
I think it is a dangerous thing to take it in moderation. I know what my will power 
is now, but I do not know what it may be two years from this time, and no man 
knows. No man can speak of himself and say what he will be capable of doing when 
he fails in general health ; because when his nervous system begins to go down, if he has 
been in the habit of drinking moderately, he often gets into the immoderate habit. 

13441a@. The question is whether you have known any of those farmers of whom 
you have spoken, to become immoderate drinkers ?—I think I have known people in 
this city to become immoderate drinkers. 

13442a. Of these farmers who take a glass of ale when they come to market once a 
week or once a month, have you known any of these men to drink to excess?—I do 
not, because I have kept no record of that kind. 

13443a. Have you known men as moderate drinkers who have remained moderate 
drinkers to the end of their days?—Yes, I think I have. 

13444a. I suppose you have known moderate drinkers who became immoderate !— 
Many of them. 

13445a. Do you favour a prohibitory law ?—I do. 

13446a. Would you favour a law that would prevent a farmer from making cider 
for his own use?—That means, if I understand you, that if he makes anything that 
contains alcohol, his children are apt to drink it, and they get a taste for alcohol, the 
same as they get a taste for chloral, or cocaine, or anything of that kind ; and I would 
restrain the production of anything the use of which would give your children a taste 
for alcoholic liquors. 

13447a. Then the prohibitory law you speak of would be one preventing the farmer 
from making cider ont of his own apples /—Preventing him from making anything to 
give to his children, which contains alcohol. 

13448a. Would you prevent him from making cider which has become fermented ? 


= Vies! 


13449a. Would you prevent a farmer from making wine from his own grapes !— 


Yes. 


13450a. Would you prevent a private citizen from importing liquor into the country 
for his own use ?!—I would. 

13451a. Do you know any country in the world were such a law exists !—Ah, but 
it does not follow that we should not adopt it. We are in a progressive age. 

13452a. Please answer my question: Do you know of such a country ?—I want 
my answer to be understood. I do not want to come here and give evidence of which 
certain features are to be picked away and I am not to be allowed to say anything be- 
yond that. 

13453a. Quite true, every opportunity will be given to you to make a statement. 
But kindly give an answer to my question. Do you know any country where such a 
law exists ?—No. 

13454a. Then it would be an experiment to enact such a law in Canada 1—Yes. 

13455a. In case of the enactment of such a law as you wish for, would you deem 
it right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for the loss of their plant 


and machinery rendered useless /—No. Do you want any reasons. 
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13456a. Certainly ~My reasons would be these: In the first place, they have 
made large sums of money. I suppose there are liquor manufacturers in this city who 
would buy up all the medical menin the city, and have a nice little pile to spare ; so 
they would not be badly served if they were not paid for their plant. I think it would 
be a most grievous thing, if there were a hundred families in this city where the parents 
had been ruined by the production of these establishments, and the children who suffered 
all the way along, were to be taxed to pay these men for the plant which had ruined 
their fathers. It would be adding insult to injury. 

13457. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you favour the exception 
of liquor needed for medicinal, sacramental and mechanical purposes !—I would not have 

much to say about sacramental purposes, but for medicinal and mechaniéal purposes I 
would make an exception. 

13458a. But you would not favour an exception in favour of liquor for sacra- 
mental purposes ?—I would leave that to the opinion of the particular communions. 
I think it is a matter of very small importance. 

134590. How would you provide for the manufacture or importation, as the case 
might be, of such liquors 7—Would you place it in the hands of the government or 
leave it to private enterprise ?—I would rather it should be in the hands of the govern- 
ment. 

13460a. In case of the enactment of such a law, have you considered how the 
revenue requirements would be met ?—I do not think there would be any difficulty. 
I am in favour myself of direct taxation, I think it is the most honest way, and is the 
fairest for the poor man. 

1346la. Now, is there any statement you would like to make yourself 
in reference to the whole question !—I think it is a most dangerous doctrine that 
we can use liquor in moderation, especially for nervous persons, more particularly 
women. Our people are becoming more and more nervous. I think it is a 
most dangerous thing to prescribe liquor for women, every medical man knows 
that. We can get on very well without liquor in most diseases. Even in 
typhoid fever, in a large majority of cases the best medical men give nothing, if there 
is no special necessity for dieting. 

13462a. I think milk is largely used in typhoid fever?—Very largely. The mode- 
rate drinker does himself an immense harm. If he gets cold and has an attack of 
inflammation of the lungs, he is almost sure to go. If he gets erysipelas, it is far more 
violent with him than in a person who is a total abstainer. I have passed through two 
cholera epidemics in this city, in 1849, and 1854, and I know if cholera catches a man 
who has used liquor immoderately, he runs a sad chance of going under. 


By the Chairman : 


13463a. Do you say immoderately?—If he uses liquor immoderately—Yes, even 
moderately. There is another reason why I am opposed to prescribing alcohol. I have 
been practicing over forty years, I have been behind the curtains in a great many 
families, and I have seen mischief brought into those families. Alcohol has a stimu- 
lating effect upon the genital organs, and men when they get a little tight, will often 
go io a house of ill- fines and conte act venereal diseases, and even give their wives the 
disease. Ihave seen that over and over again, men contaminating and sometimes 
breaking down the constitution of their wives. They would not have done it but for 
the influence of liquor upon them. 


Ly Rev. Dr, McLeod : 


13464a. Is there greater carefulness among the profession now in prescribing 
alcohol than there was in earlier years /—Yes. 

13465a. And from what you say just now, you altogether differ from those gentle- 
men who think that alcohol is not only not har info but easel to the best ae =i 
think that is all nonsense. It would be a piece of impertinence for me to make any 
suggestion to you, Mr. Commissioner, but I think if you had a father before you whose 
youngest son, twenty-five years of age, was going to the devil through liquor, you would 
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probably get an honest opinion from him in favour of supporting a prohibitive system, 
or any other system that would tend to reduce this evil. 

13466a¢. In your view, you would treat alcohol just as you would any other drug ?— 
Certainly. . 

13467a. Did you get a circular from the Commission some time ago, asking the 
medical profession a series of questions /—I am not sure. 

13468a. As to the matter of heredity ; other things being equal, are the children 
of habitual drinkers more likely than the children of abstainers to be liable to brain and 
nerve troubles, or any physical weakness !—There is another thing to be remembered in 
speaking of heredity. Sometimes a man’s children do not look like himself at all, but 
they look like their grandfather. There is a principle we call atavism by which 
a quality will sometimes dip under one generation and appear in the succeeding genera- 
tion. Although I should be very suspicious, if parents were drinking people, that the 
children would suffer the consequences ; still, that does not always follow, because this 
feature of atavism comes in sometimes to relieve them. 

13469a. What effect do you think general total abstinence by enforced prohibition, 
would have upon the physical health and the mental health of the community at large ? 
—It would wonderfully improve it. Improve the social comfort of the individual, and 
lengthen life. 

13470a. Have you given much attention to insanity ?—I have given some. I was 
temporary assistant in the lunatic asylum here, and I have had charge of the Central 
Prison since it was established. 

13471a. What are your duties in that position /—As physician and surgeon for the 
Central Prison, Iam called upon to visit the prisoners almost every day. 

13472a. What is the result of your observation among the prisoners, as it relates 
to the subject of this inquiry, that is, the effect of strong drink upon these men ?~We 
have not a sufficient number. There are no women, most of them are young men, and 
we do not see the results there as we do in private practice. 

13473a. Are young men there for short terms ?—They do not extend beyond two 
years. If they go beyond that, they go to Kingston. 

13474a. Do you find that most of these men have the drink habit /—I could not 
answer that. I ought to know, but I never made an estimate of it. A large number of 
them come there with the drink habit, and they come back over and over again with 
the drink habit. Some of them have been in twelve times, and have spent nearly 
twenty years in that institution. 

13475a. Are you led to believe that the drink trattic and habit has a good deal to 
do with their imprisonment ?—Certainly. There are certain prisoners that are pretty 
temperate. The burglar, for instance, it would not do for him to be under the influence 
of liquor, it would interfere with business. 

13476a. Have you observed as a practioner, whether, in the case of serious sickness 
or accident, a total abstainer has a better chance of recovery than a moderate drinker ! 
—Certainly. Every medical man of any experience knows that. ia 

13477a. We have medical men before us who say it does not make any difference 
at all, unless the man is a very excessive drinker /—If a man is a pretty hard drinker, 
and breaks his leg, he is very likely to get delirium tremens, certainly so, if he gets any 
inflammatory affection. F 

13478a. Have you been in hospital practice /—I have been twenty-five years in the 
Toronto Hospital. . 

13479a. Of cases coming into the hospital for cure, do you find any percentage 
traceable to drink ?—I do not know about these percentages, we have not divided them 
in that way. : 

13480a. What would you say generally !—If you look at our poor-houses, So 
Magdalen asylums, our orphan asylums, and all those institutions, a very large number 
of the inmates come there directly or indirectly through liquor. =? 

1348la. Of course your contact with families as a physician is very elt or 
you know a good deal of their interior life 1_Yes, and I know that there oe hune pay 
of suffering families in the city who are trying to screen a child or screen a een ise 
they are going down with sorrow to the grave. There is hardly a large family that goes 
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through life but some relative or member of it has suffered some time or another through 
the drink traffic. 

13482a. Then your belief, resulting from your observation is that all the evil 
effects of the traffic are not open to the public, but that there is a constant attempt on 
the part of many to screen the actual state of things?!—I know it. Yes; it isa bad 
thing for the men who are engaged in it. JI can remember when the city was small, the 
number of men who kept taverns, for instance, and who came to a bad end. I remem- 
ber that one cut his throat, another cut his throat, another cut his arm and bled to 
death, and several died in delirium tremens. It is a bad thing for the men engaged in 
the traffic. 


By the Chairman : 


13483a. Were these excessive drinkers?—I presume so. But moderate drinking 
is the nursery from which excessive drinking comes. That I know. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


134840. Have you any relations with insurance companies!—Yes ; I examine 
occasionally for an insurance company. 

13485a. Are insurance companies increasingly careful about taking risks on drink- 
ing men !—They have always been careful, as long as I remember. 

13486a. Do they discriminate carefully between excessive use and the moderate 
use !—-I do not think insurance companies like even the moderate drinker. 

13487a. That, of course, is from a money point of view, it is business /—It is 
business. 

13488a. Speaking about insanity, it seems difficult to get at the bottom facts. 
Have you formed any conclusion as to the percentage of cases in which intemperance is 
a predisposing cause ?-—I think it would predispose to intemperance as much in the 
descendants as in the individuals themselves. 


By Mr. Gigault ; 


13489a. Do you believe that the act of taking a glass of wine or a glass of beer, is 
a sin !—The act of taking a glass of wine is like taking a dose of quinine or morphia, or 
anything of that kind. I do not think there is any sin in that. 

13490a. Do you think the farmer who comes to market and who takes a glass of 
beer, commits a sin ?—Well, I will not judge him, but I can tell you that our Supreme 
Master says that we had better avoid every appearance of evil; and I think that the 
farmer, knowing how easily the taste for alcohol may be cultivated in some people, is 
not pursuing a judicious course when he does not avoid the very appearance of evil. 

13491la. Can this farmer who takes a glass of beer when he comes to market be a 
member of the Methodist church ?—I think so. 

13492a. So, the rules of the Methodist church do not prevent a farmer from taking 
a glass of beer ?—I belong to the Methodist church, but Ido not know what the rules 
are. 

13493a. Did you say that sometimes you take a glass of brandy ?!—No; but I say 
I would if I had the dysentery, or if I was very ill. Otherwise I would not. 

134940. You are a total abstainer ?—Well, I am a total abstainer, in that sense. 

13495a@. You use it only for medical purposes ’—J have not taken a glass of ale, 
or beer, or whisky for I do not know how many years. Iam a total abstainer. 


By Judge McDonald : 


13496a. When Mr. Gigault asked you if you thought it was a sin to take a glass 
of wine, I think you said it was like taking a dose of quinine, and that it was not a 
sin. Do you think a man who takes a glass of wine at his dinner every day as a 
beverage, is committing a sin!—I won’t be responsible for any man’s conscience. 

13497a. Do you think it would be a sin for you to do that?—I think I would be 
wrong. I would not set that example before my children or any other body’s children. 

13498a. You leave other people to decide for themselves ?—Certainly, there is a 
great liberty, I think, because the Divine law does not come down to our cast iron 
rules. 
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By Mr. Gigault : 


13499. Did you say that a man could take a glass of beer when he came to mar- 
ket, and be a member of the Methodist church ?—I think there are very few Methodists 
who take a glass of beer when they come to market. 
; 13500a. But you think there are some !—-I do not know, I think there are very 

ew. 

13501a, But during your practice have you not met any Methodist who takes 
liquor moderately /—Yes, I have, and Methodists who take too much, and were put 
ae of their church membership on account of taking too much, and who died drunk- 
ards, 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


13502a. The Methodist church is quite pronounced against the whole business, is 
it not ?—Certainly. I think I am absolutely correct in saying that there is not a 
member of the Methodist church in the Province of Ontario who is a tavern-keeper. 
i 13503a. A tavern-keeper would not be admitted to membership in that church 1— 
0. 


By Judge McDonald : 


13504a. We understand it to be the case that a brewer or distiller would not be 
admitted to membership !—I do not know. If it is right for me to go and buy a bottle 
of whisky or brandy for medicinal purposes, it is right for some one to sell it, and right 
for some one to make it—so that I do not know. We must be a little liberal. 

13505a. But it is a fact that these men are not admitted to membership ?—I do 
not know. 


by kev. Dr. McLeod : 


13506a. I suppose the view is that the distiller is not making it for medicinal purposes 
but for beverage purposes !—He is making it for any purpose. He wants to sell it, that 
is all. 


By Judge McDonald : 


13507a. You have in this city men who have what are called shop licenses, to sell 
by the bottle for domestic purposes /— Yes. 

13508a. Do the rules of the church extend to those people /—I do not know. 
; 13509a. We have understood that the rules are so sweeping as to exclude men who 
are engaged in either the manufacture or the sale !—I think they would be looked upon 
very suspiciously by the membership. I have heard the question asked witnesses while » 
I sat here this morning, whether they would obliterate the saloon? I think a saloon 
license is a grave injustice to the tavern-keepers. The man who has gone to great ex- 
pense in erecting buildings and providing accommodation for travellers, as long as the 
sale of liquor is to continue, ought to have the profits, and the saloons ought to be 
abolished altogether. 


By the Chairman : 


13510a. Can you define to us exactly the difference between a member and a com- 
municant in the Methodist church ?—They are the same. 

135lla. Then all the members are communicants ?—All the members ought to be 
communicants. Of course there is an invitation on communion occasions to visiting mem- 
bers of any other churches, who are in good standing, to commune with us if they wish 
to do so. 

13512a. But Iam speaking of the membership of that church. Are all the members 
of the church in the city of Toronto communicants !—They are expected to be com- 
municants, I always understood they were. ] 

13513a. Then is there no practical distinction between a member and a communicant? 
—No, every member knows that he has a right to come forward on communion occasions. 

13514a. All communicants are members, but are all members communicants (p= Jf 
think so, I think all members are communicants and all communicants are members. 
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13515a. I think you said that you did not know of any large family in which some 
particular member had not suffered from the use of intoxicating drinks?—I think that 
is very likely correct. I think there is no large family which goes down to the grave 
without being hurt in some way, by some relative, son-in-law or brother-in-law, or father, 
or uncle, or other relative, haying become the victim of intemperance. 

13516a. Is that your own experience !—It is my own observation. 

13517a. That you know of no large family who has not had trouble arising out of 
intemperance on the part of some member of it?—There are plenty of large families 
that I do not know anything about. 

13518a. I am speaking of your own experience. You cannot be expected to speak 
of families you know nothing about !—That is my observation. There is another thing 
I would like to say here, because there has been some allusion to it in the papers. I 
think we sadly need an institution between the prison and the asylum. 

13519a. An inebriate asylum ?—I would not like to call it that, but it would be a 
place in which people would be obliged to work and keep quiet for a length of time. 

13520a. Would you give the magistrate power to send offenders to that institution? 
—Yes. 

1352la. Where they would have to work and be treated?—Yes. It is not so 
much treatment that they want. Very little treatment is needed, it seems to me. It 
is a matter of feeding, and of diet, and of sanitation. Very little medicine should be 
given to that class of people. 

13522a. Don’t you believe in the theories which are being put forward of curing 
drunkards by treatment !—I think there are several instutions throughout the country 
where they are treated and said to be cured. In Montreal there is a Father Murphy 
has a place. We have a lot of them. They are money making establishments, I have 
no confidence in them. 

13523a. You do not believe in them?—No. In most of these places they- take a 
man and feed him well, and the moment he begins to increase in flesh his craving for 
liquor begins to diminish. Put 15 or 20 pounds of flesh on him and he is not so disposed 
to take liquor. He has plenty of companions, he goes on well for a little time, and 
perhaps may remain sober, But they can do the same thing without going to these 
institutions, and the poor Salvation Army is doing the same thing. 

13524a. Then you think the chief benefit of such an institution to which offenders 
could be sent, would be making them work ?—And not letting them have liquor. 

13525a. They don’t get liquor in the jails now, do they?—You cannot very well 
take them and bundle them off to jail. 

13526a. They do it every day?—But you, or Police Magistrate Denison, would 
hardly take a respectable man who is found drunk and send him off to jail. 

13527a. But respectable men would not probably require to go to such an institu- 
tion as that referred to. The great object is of course to cure the confirmed drunkards ? 
—There is a large number of men who will never be cured by any institution. We had 
a very intelligent man in the Central Prison a little time ago. He was kept for a year 
and eleven months, and he went out perfectly sincere in his determination to reform. 

13528a. I understood you to advocate the establishment of such institutions, 
saying they would be an improvement. On what ground do you think they would be an 
improvement /—I do not want to send a man to an insane asylum for instance, who is 
only under the influence of liquor for a length of time, because it brands him, it hurts 
him afterwards in his business, and hurts his family. 

13529a. But he would have to be committed by some authority, and the record of 
his committal would necessarily remain in the records of the court !—Certainly. 

13530a. What is the particular advantage you think would arise from that system ? 
—Well, we keep him sober for a length of time; he would have an opportunity of 
reflecting. But I think there are very few drunkards who become sober unless they 
make it a matter between themselves and their God. That is my observation. 

13531la. Do you think those who are committed to prisons and common jails at the 
present time, get liquor /—No, I do not. 

13532a. Have they not time for reflection ?—Yes, they have. 
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13533a. You spoke of insurance companies. Is it within your knowledge that 
insurance companies are more particular now than they were years ago?—So far as I 
know, they have always been particular about the drink habit. In the Confederation 
Life there is a note put under the question regarding this habit, that intemperance is 
one of the greatest sources of loss to the company. 

13534a. Do you remember the tenor of the interrogatories put to the applicant in 
the forms of the company with which you have been connected ?—I do not. 

13535a. Is it this: Do you drink liquor at all, or are you intemperate ?—I do not 
know the form of the question. 

13536a. Is it usual to leave the medical men to decide ?—There is a good deal left 
to the medical man. 


By Judge McDonald : 


13537a. Have you paid any attention to those inebriate asylums or institutions in 
which they profess to cure intemperance /—No, I have no confidence whatever in them. 
They are grabbing establishments. The gold cure is all rubbish. 

13538a. You spoke of an institution where a man, by getting good food and quiet, 
would have so many pounds of flesh added to him, and would gradually lose the appe- 
tite for liquor. I wanted to know if you referred to the gold cure, when you spoke of 
such an institution ?—No, but I said that whatever good results came from the gold 
cure treatment, came in that way, that these men have nothing to do, they are in good 
society, have plenty of reading and plenty of good food, and they pick up flesh, and I 
think they are greatly benefited. Even the liquid which is injected into their arms 
produces an indirect benefit in this way, that it disturbs the vision and they have to keep 
within doors. 

13539a. But as a medical man, you have no confidence in the gold cure?—None 
whatever. A minister and a gentleman of prominence wanted me to go in with them 
and establish one here, in which I was to take charge of the medical department. I 
would not degrade myself by doing so, because it is all humbug. It is merely a money- 
grabbing affair. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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TORONTO, October 30th, 1893. 


The Commission met at ten oclock a.m. 
Present—Sir JoserH Hickson, chairman, presiding. 


JuDGE McDonaLp. Rev. Dr. McLeop. Mr. G. A. GIGAULT. 


HART A. MASSEY, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


13539La. You are a resident of Toronto /—Yes. 

135400. A manufacturer /—Yes, President of the Massey-Harris Company, manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements. 

13541a. How long have you resided in Toronto {--About eleven years. 

13542a. Have you been during the whole of that time engaged in ee 
—A. Yes, and have been for almost forty-five years. 

13543a. Were you before you came to Toronto !—Yes, at Newcastle, One 

13544a. How many men are employed at the present time by the Massey-Harris 
Company ?—I do not know the exact number ; in round numbers from twelve to fifteen 
hundred. 

13545a. How many did you employ in Newcastle, in round numbers !—From one 
to two hundred. 

13546a. In Newcastle, were the men you employed of different nationalities /— Yes. 

13547a. Was there a foundry in connection with the works—mculding shops and 
so on !—Yes. 

13548a. What were the habits of the men you employed there as to sobriety ?— 
Most of the men we had were sober men ; a number of them did not use liquor in any 
form. There were some of our best mechanics who were what were termed then 
moderate drinkers, and some of them drank to an excess which gave us some difficulty 
in keeping them in such a way that they would be competent to do their work properly. 

13549a. You say you employed moulders ; what is the fact in regard to moulders 
being given to taking intoxicating drinks !—I am sorry to say that I think that class is 
more addicted to drinking than almost any other class of mechanics we employ. 

13550a. Do you think the exposure to great heat has anything to do with that ?— 
Ido. I think that has a great deal to do with it. 

13551la, Had you men in your employ at that time whose work depended upon the 
work of their fellow labourers, that is, where if one man was away another had to be 
idle?—Yes. We have a number of such men now. 

13552a, Have you suffered any injury in losing the services of men temporarily 
because some other employee was away drinking ?—Yes, we have had a good deal of 
trouble in that way. 

13553a. I suppose you are hardly brought into contact with your men individually 
at Toronto as you were at Newcastle ?—Not quite so mnch. 

13554a. I suppose you have different departments of your business here /—Yes. 
We had different departments at Newcastle, but not to the same extent as we have 
here. We have a large line of work that requires more departments. 

13555a. Speaking from your experience as a manufacturer, have you noticed 
whether the men employed in such works as yours have been improving in their tem- 
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perance habits during the last few years—whether they have become more temperate ? 
—They have—a good deal more. In Newcastle they were more exposed to temptation 
from the number of hotels which were located there, and which they passed in going to 
their meals and back again to their work. That I think induced them to use liquor 
more freely. 

13556a. Speaking from your experience, then, do you believe a reduction in the 
number of licensed places is favourable to temperance !—TI do, decidedly so. It lessens 
the temptation. : 

13557a. Speaking from your experience in Toronto, have you observed how the 
license law is carried on in this city !—So far as I am able to judge, there is a very 
great improvement in Toronto as compared with the time when I came here. 

13558a. We are told that in Toronto there is not the number of licensed places 
that the law would allow—that, in fact, there is a comparatively small number for a city 
of its size. Do you think that is beneficial for the city 7—I do. I think it would be far 
better if there were fewer still. 

13559a. Apart altogether from the question of a prohibitory law, you think that 
even under a license law it would be better to have fewer places in Toronto ?—TI do. 

13560a. What is your experience of the influence of the saloon ?—I think it is 
worse than the tavern upon the community, especially upon the younger people. 

13561a. As a manufacturer, would you desire to have places where liquor is sold 
as far away as possible from your works ?—I would. We have suffered very greatly 
from having hotels near our works. At the present time there is only one, whereas 
there were some four or five a few years ago, and the reduction has lessened the tempta- 
tion to our men, and lessened, in proportion too, our trouble with some of our best 
mechanics who were addicted to drink. 

13562a. Have you had experience of a prohibitory law in Canada or any other 
country !—Only from observation. 

13563a. Where was the observation !—At Newcastle. Although it was not in 
force when I lived there, I have had occasion to be there when the prohibitory law was 
in force. 

13564a. That is, the Scott Act in the United Counties of Northumberland and 
Durham !—Yes. 

13565a. What was the result of your observation /—That they were inclined to 
defy the law, and use and even sell liquor to quite an extent, although I think there 
was not as much sold in the village as there was before the Scott Act came into force. 

13566a. What was the population of Newcastle at that time ?—After we left it 
was reduced to about a thousand. 

13567a. It would be what you would call a country village, then ?’—Yes. There 
were some four or five hotels there when we were there, and I think there were shortly 


before the Act was put in force. 
13568a. Do you know how many there are there now under the license law ?—I 


think there are two or three. 

13569a. Do you yourself favour the enactment of a prohibitory law !—I do. 

13570a. To what extent would you carry the law !—I would make it total pro- 
hibition. 

13571la. Prohibiting the importation, manufacture and sale for beverage purposes ? 
—Yes. 

13572a. Would you make an exception of what would be needed for mechanical, 
medicinal and sacramental purposes !—Yes. It would be necessary. 

13573a. The question has arisen as to whether such a law should interfere with 
the manufacture by farmers of cider or wine for their own use. Have you considered 
that question at all?—I have. I do not see why cider need interfere with the pro- 
hibitory law in any way, there is so little cider used. It is not as it was years ago, 
when there was a large quantity of cider made for drinking purposes. It is now made 
for domestic purposes. I think that would work its own cure. ! 

13574a. Would you object to its being sold—going beyond private use t—T would. 

13575. That is, you would allow it simply for the private use of the man who 
made it ?—Yes. 
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13576a. Have you considered the revenue question ?—I have, I think. While there 
is a large revenue derived from the manufacture and sale of liquors, at the same time 
I think that crime increases to such an extent that if we had prohibition, the crime 
would be lessened to such an extent, at least in a few years, that we could do away 
with the expense of the criminal courts—that the reduction would be sufficient in other 
ways to meet the demands. 

13577a. You know that nearly all the expense for criminal justice comes from the 
province, and it is in the Dominion that there is said to be a revenue of six and a half 
millions derived from the liquor traffic out of a total of thirty-six millions. Have you 
considered how that could be made good ?—There is no doubt there would have to 
be some other means of revenue at fir st. 

13578a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you be willing yourself, if 
need be, to submit to direct taxation ?—I would rae certainly, and I think the . 
majority of the people would for the sake of lessening the crime. 

By Mr. Gigault : 

13579a. Do you think the license law is well enforced in Toronto ?—I do. 

13580a. Do you believe the Scott Act had the effect of reducing the number of 
crimes !—I do. 

13581la. You said, I think, that you would allow the farmer to make cider out of 
his apples ?— Yes. 

13582a. Would you allow him to make wine out of his grapes !—A. Yes. 

13583a. If you allow the farmer to make wine out of his grapes, would you allow 
the workingman to buy grapes and make wine out of them also!—No, I would not. 

13584a. For what reason ?/—Because that is a traffic. A man that raises his 
grapes is entitled to make the wine out of them, although that is not done to any extent, 
I think, in Canada, except where it is made for sale. I do not think there is a grapery 
in Canada where a man makes wine out of his grapes for his own domestic purposes, to 
any extent. 

13585a. Do you think it is wise to put the liquor trafic into the hands of respectable 
persons !—If we have the liquor traffic at all, I think the best men we can get for 
it the better it is for society. 

13586a. How many men do you employ here!—We employed last year in the 
three factories about fifteen hundred. 

13587a. What is the proportion of men who drink to excess to the total number of 
your employees ?—TI could not say exactly, but I would not think there were more 
than ten per cent of our men that use liquor to any extent. 

13588a. Have you been in any country where a prohibitory law was in force !— 
I have been in Maine several times. 

13589a. In what part of Maine ?—In Portland. 

13590a. What did you ascertain there as to the liquor traffic ?—TI ascertained 
that liquor was sold or given away clandestinely by different parties there. At the 
same time my obser vation satisfied me that the prohibitory law was a benefit, even in 
Portland. 

13591a. Which would you prefer, a good license law well enforced or a prohibitory 
law loosely enforced ?!—Well, I do not see any reason why we should not have a 
prohibitory law properly enforced the same as we do our other laws, if we are loyal. 

135°2a. I think you said the Scott Act was not very well enforced in the place 
where you lived before coming to Toronto ?—No, it was not. 

13593a. Do you think it would be easier to enforce a general prohibitory law than 
the Scott Ac Most decidedly, because the adjoining municipalities or townships 
to those that had the Scott Act in force had the sale of liquor going on, and people 
would go across the lines and get liquor and bring it in clandestinely and use it. The 
influence of the adjoining townships was against the Act, and they would do all they 
could to prevent it being carried out. 


By Judge McDonald : 
13594a. Newcastle is in the County of Durham; the County of Ontario to the west had 


the Scott Act, the County of Victoria at the rear had the Scott Act, the County of North- 
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umberland on the east had the Scott Act, and Lake Ontario was on the south ; so that 
the county was completely surrounded by the Scott Act counties 7—N evertheless, there 
were counties adjoining those counties that did not not have the Scott Act; and they 
would use their efforts to prevent it being carried out in those other counties. 

13595a. Was there any county nearer than the County of Hastings and the County 
of York ?—The distance from the County of York was not so great but that liquor could 
be brought from there and carried through those Scott Act counties without very great 
difficulty. i 

13596a. Have you considered that in the event of a prohibitory law the United 
States line would be very near Canada—nearer in long sections than any licensed part 
of Canada was to Newcastle ?!—There is a great difference, where you have an entire 
province or the Dominion under the law, from having only isolated counties. 


By Mr. Gigault : 


13597a. Would you advocate for Canada a prohibitory law similar to the one in 
Maine?—I am not prepared to give an opinion as to the best prohibitory law ; but I 
certainly would advocate the best prohibitory law we could get; and if we could not 
get the best at first, we would keep on until we did get it, as they have done in Maine. 
I believe they have gone on improving it, and the fact that they have voted that law 
continuously for so many years ought to be a good argument in favour of a prohibitory 
law. 

13598a. Such a one as they have in Maine ?— Yes. 

13599a. Do you know that in Maine they have the right to import for private use ? 
—TI believe they have. 

13600a. Would you allow such a thing in Canada ?—No, I would not. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


1360la. About what amount does your Company pay in wages !—We pay some- 
thing like half a million dollars a year. 

136024. About what proportion of your finished product is represented by the 
labour which enters into it !—I have not figured that out carefully, but my impression 
is that it would be about one-fourth of labour. 

13603a. Have you considered about what proportion of his time a drinking man 
losses on account of his drink ?—That varies. Some of them loose much more than 
others. At Newcastle, I think we had some men who lost fully one-third of their time, 
and in some instances we have had good mechanics, men that we wanted to keep and 
could not very well part with, who would not work more than half their time: 
but we put up with them, and we have tried to reform them in some instances. We 
have been able to reform some of our best mechanics, who are now strictly temperance, 
total abstinence, men. 

13604a. I suppose that in yours as well as in other industries the drink habit of 
one man interferes with a gang of men in their work?—It does. Very often a man 
addicted to drinking is the leading man in a certain line of industry, and other men are 
dependent upon him; and when he is away those men are thrown out of work. 

13605a. So that the drinking man is not the only loser !—Not by any means. 

13606a. Those who work with him and you who manage the industry also suffer 
loss ?/— Yes. 

13607a. And I think that you have said that the establishment of the saloons 
makes the difficulty greater /—Yes. One of the best men we had in our employ com- 
menced by drinking beer at his table. My son, who was then manager, warned him 
what it might lead to. He replied that there was no fear of it. He continued to use 
it probably for some ten years ; he was with us over twenty years ; and the habit grew 
on him until he had got so that he was incapable of attending to his work. ny e re- 
proved him, but he still urged that he was able to take care of himself ; but he continued. 
We got him to insure his life for the benefit of his family. It was not long before we 
had to discharge him. He saw then when it was to late, and begged that we would put 
up with him. We took him back two or three different times, but he was not in a fit 
state to attend to his work, and we had finally to discharge him. 
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13608. Have you noticed whether the liquor traffic as established interferes with 
your sales throughout the country! Does it make the purchasing power of the people 
less?—We have had some difticulty with agents that we have established throughout 
the country. We have lost. I could call to mind two or three instances in which the 
agents were as good men as probably were to be found in the vicinity, but who, through 
their social relations, got to tippling, and finally got to drinking to excess. In one in- 
stance the man ran away to the Sintos! taking with him over a thousand dollars, which 
we lost, and his wife and family were left destitute, and we cared for them for some 
time. We have had two or three instances bordering on that line. 

13609a. Do you see any relation between such a case and the drink tratfc ?—I 
do decidedly. The social relations that man was thrown into in his business, were such, 
men perhaps asking him if he would treat them in order to make a sale, that he fell into 
the habit and in that way began drinking himself. He was, perhaps, a total abstainer 
before, but in that way got into the drink habit, and was led on by degrees until the 
appetite overcame him and he finally became an embezzler and left the country. 

13610a. Have you noticed in a broad way whether the liquor traffic as established 
and carried on in the country has any effect on the other branches of business, in the 
country, and if it has any, whether that effect is good or bad?—I have had an 
opportunity of judging in various ways. While I was in Newcastle, I was the Justice 
ot the Peace there for some twenty-years ; and so many cases were brought under my 
observation and came before me officially that I had a good opportunity of knowing 
something of the effects of the drinking custom on business as well as on crime ; and I 
might say that the records I kept at the time showed that from fifty to seventy-five per 
cent of the cases brought before me could be traced directly or indirectly to the drinking 
habit. 

1361la. Those were the cases of crimes and offences /— Yes. 

13612a. You think it has also an ill effect on business?!—On business of all 
kinds, at least on all the business that has come within my knowledge, and in connection 
with our business especially. 

13613a. It is claimed by some persons that the prohibition or delegalization of the 
traftic would have an injurious effect on other branches of business. Do you think it 
would have that effect?—I do not. I think it would improve business ; at least, I 
would judge so, from my experience and knowledge. 

13614a. Some people contend that it is only one form of exchange, and that in- 
stead of being an injury it isa benefit, because it keeps the ball rolling /—It may be 
a benefit to sthe distiller and brewer; but I cannot see how it can be a benefit to any 
other busines. 

13615a. This point is made sometimes, that a prohibitory law would throw a large 
number of men out of employment—those employed in distilleries and breweries and in 
bar-rooms about hotels. Have you noticed whether there is a condition of things here 
that makes it impossible for men to get employment ?—At certain seasons of the year 
it is difficult to get employment in certain lines, although I think as a rule Toronto 
furnishes employment for the class of people that want it as much as any city I know 
of. 

13616a. Do you think the capital now invested in breweries and distilleries in this. 
country would be likely to go begging if no longer employed in that way ’—I do not 
see why it should. There ave other lines of business that need capital very much, and 
need labour, and I should suppose that all the capital we have in Canada in that line 
could find investment, and profitable investment, though I do not know that it would 
be as profitable as brewing and distilling. 

13617a. If the production of liquors in this country were delegalized do you think 
other branches of business would languish in consequence, or would. they receive an im- 
petus ?—I would suppose they wou ld receive an impetus. 

13618¢. From your general observation, have you formed some definite opinion of 
the proportion of crimes or offences of one kind or another that may be traceable to the 
drink traffic ?—You spoke of your experience in Newcastle ; have you considered the 
question in a more general way !/—Yes; I have studied statistics in reference to crime, 
and my opinion has become more firm than ever it was when I was acting as Justice of 
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the Peace that the habit of drinking liquor is the cause of four-fifths of the crime that 
is committed. 

13619a. And what about poverty ?—Well, I should say it would be in the same 
proportion, 

13620a. And what effect has the drink traffic on the morals of the people ?—It is 
certainly demoralizing, very greatly so. JI may say that in connection with our business 
we have scarcely had an instance of suffering in the families that has not been traceable 
to the use of drink. 

1362la. You incline, then, to believe, as a business man and a large employer of 
labour, that it would pay the country financially to have done with the traffic, to say 
nothing of moral considerations !—Yes ; I would be willing to be assessed directly in 
order to bring about prohibition, if there was no other remedy for it. 

13622a. Do you think direct taxation is the only way to make good the deficit 
that would immediately occur upon prohibition being enacted, or would it adjust itself ? 
—As I said before, I think it would adjust itself in a few years. It would probably be 
necessary to have direct taxation at first in order to meet the requirements of the 
country. 

13623a. You are inclined to believe that with the removal of the drink trade, and 
a change in the drinking habits of the people, there would be an increased production 
in your line and in other lines !—I should think so. I would think that other forms of 
industry would be established that are now lying dormant for the want of capital and 
in which labour would be used. 

13624a. And also is it for the want of purchasing power on the part of the people ? 


—Yes. 
By Judge McDonald : 


13625a. You speak of capital finding investment in other ways. What capital do 
you refer to?’—The capital now used in distilling and brewing. 

13626a. Do you think that, in case of the enactment of a prohibitory law such as you 
favour, brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered 
useless ?—I do not. 

13627a. In speaking of capital finding investment in other ways, I do not suppose 
you refer to such plant and machinery as would be rendered useless?/—I think plant 
and machinery is a very small consideration, among the larger distilleries at any rate. 
If the amount of money that Walker and Gooderham, for instance, have made in the 
business were invested in other industries, it would employ the labour that they are 
now using for the purposes of the distillery. 

13628a. Were you here when some of the brewers gave their testimony }—I was 
here when one or two of them gave testimony. 

13629a. You heard them state the effect that the enactment of a prohibitory law 
would have on their business /—Yes. 

13630a. Do you think they are mistaken /—I think they are mistaken ; I think it 
is more imaginary than real. If we are carrying on a business that the Government or 
the country should see fit to dispense with—for instance, In our own line of business, 
which is protected by a tariff, if the Government saw fit to take that tavift protection 
away, while it might be an injury to us for a time, still we would feel in duty bound 
as loyal citizens to submit, in the same way as any citizen should submit, to the law ot 
this country. 

1363la. Is there any statement you would like to make, further than you have 
made, in reference to this question /—Of course, my convictions are very strong 1n 
favour of a prohibitory Jaw. I think the country would be decidedly better for such 
a law. I think the sentiment of the people is being educ ited along that line, and has 
been for the last few years. I think the time is not far distant when the people will 
demand a prohibitory law, and I think it would be the best law that could be given to 
the country. T have had so much experience during my lifetime; from boyhood up, 
of the effects of the drinking custom, that perhaps I may be a little more severe against 
that custom than many others would. But I have suttered in various ways in ene 
quence of it. I was brought up in the midst of such drinking customs that we coulc 
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not get men to do work unless we furnished them with what liquor they wanted. At 
that time it was largely whisky that was drunk ; and when I was a lad of nine or ten 
years I was required to go to a distillery once a week to bring home the liquor that 
was furnished to the men in harvesting and logging bees. “My father soon became 
convinced that it was an injury to the men, and he was suffering thereby, and he was 
determined to make a change ; and he was the first one in the township of Haldimand 
to resolve that he would not furnish liquor during the harvest time. It was then that 
he could not get his work done ; but he succeeded, and in a short time there was quite 
an alteration throughout the whole country there, in the direction of doing away with 
the custom of furnishing liquor during harvest time and at logging bees. JI remember 
my father saying at one time that he would make a test to see which man could do 
the most labour in a given time, with lquor and without it, and the result was, 
and the men unanimously admitted it, that they could give far more work in a given 
time without the spirituous liquors than they could with them. The result was that he 
abandoned the custom entirely. 

13632. Are you opposed in principle to obtaining a revenue from the traffic !— 
I am. 

13633. And in principle you are opposed to licensing /—Yes. 

13634a. But if you do not have a prohibitory law, you would rather have a license 
law on account of the prohibitory features of it ?—Yes, prohibit everything about it 
that we can. 

13635a. Suppose you had not a prohibitory law, would you rather have the present 
license law, or have a law which would throw about the traffic all the prohibitions now 
thrown about it without obtaining a revenue from it?—It would be hardly right, I 
think, for men to be allowed to manufacture the article and not pay any revenue. 

13636a. Perhaps you have not considered the question from this point of view. 
You are a total abstainer ; I am a total abstainer ; the Dominion Government receives 
from this business a revenue of six and a half millions, to which you and I, and other 
total abstainers, really are not contributing at all?—We are in a certain sense, from 
the losses we sustain. 

13637a. The question is whether we do in reference to the Dominion revenue. Now, 
if this revenue were withdrawn, the whole country, including total abstainers, would 
have to pay a larger taxation in some way, either directly or by increase of the duties ; 
and therefore, as long as a revenue is collected from the traffic, those in favour of pro- 
hibition are sharing in that revenue ; they are receiving from it a direct relief from 
what they would otherwise have to pay. Looking at the question from that point of 
view, do you think it right that a revenue should be received from the traffic !—I think 
revenue should be received as long as they are allowed to manufacture it. 

13638a. Do you think the same with regard to the sale for beverage purposes by 
the man who keeps an hotel or saloon 1—That he should pay a license ? Most decidedly. 

13639a. As long as the traffic is allowed, you would make it a means of revenue to 
the country ?—I would decidedly. I would not allow them the privilege of manufacturing 
or selling hquor without paying a license. 

13640a. Two or three vears ago, for instance, the Finance Minister threw the duty 
off sugar and increased the taxes on liquor and tobacco ; so that the man who abstains 
from liquor has the advantage of the reduced price of sugar without contributing to the 
revenue that is raised to make up for that reduction. In a case of that kind, is it the 
user or the manufacturer of liquor who pays the increased duty which enables the non- 
user to get the advantage which he does?—If I could not get prohibition, I would like 
to see the liquor heavily taxed, and the party who used it charged such a price that he 
would not care about buying it. 

13641a. You would so increase the duty and the price in that way as to help along 
prohibition ?— Yes. 

13642a. In case you did not get prohibition, and the license law were retained, 
you would favour a high license ?—I would as the next thing. If I could not get pro- 
hibition I would favour high license, and half the number of “places. 


136430. And all necessary restraints thrown about them ?—Yes. 
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13644a. Are there any desirable restraints that you think of that are not now pro- 
vided by the license law !—I suppose the municipalities govern those very largely. 

13645a. In case of a man who is licensed being convicted a number of times for 
violating the law, would you as a business man favour the license being taken not only 
from him, but from the premises in which he conducts his business ?—I would decidedly. 

13646. It is said that would be a hardship on the landlord, but it is answered that 
the landlord might be protected by a provision that in such a case the lease would cease 2 
—He might protect himself in that way. 

13647a. Do you think the fact that the premises would lose the license after a 
certain number of convictions, would tend to prevent the law being broken, and enlist 
the landlord on the side of the law ?—I do. I think it would have a very beneficial effect. 

13648a. Is there anything else you would like to say!—I think we have too many 
licensed places in the city now, especially saloons. In fact, I think we should do away 
with the saloons entirely, and that the bars in hotels should be separated as far as pos- 
sible from the rest of the building, and placed under the supervision of the best men that 
can be got for the purpose, so that the morals of young men might not be corrupted by 
frequent tippling and drinking in them. In other words, we should take every pre- 
caution possible to prevent our young men using spirituous liquors to any excess what- 
ever. At the same time I see no way equal to prohibition. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


13649. I think I did not ask you what is the value of your output annually’?—It 
runs from three-to five million dollars. 

13650a. Can you give us an idea whether a distillery or a brewery with an annual 
output of three millions would employ as many men as you have to employ to turn out 
your product ?—I should think not—nothing near. 

13651la. So that your industry, for the capital invested and the output, has to 
employ a considerable number more men than a brewery would?—I should say a very 
largely increased number. 

13652a. If the Government at the coming session should revise the National Policy so 
called in a way that would affect your business—diminish your profits, perhaps seriously 
—would you regard yourself as having a claim for compensation !—Not at all. 

13653a. You are in this business taking your risks!—We have to take our risks 
the same as any business man. While I do not wish to put our business on a par with 
the business of manufacturing an article that will injure men instead of doing them 
good, at the same time I think we should take our own risks in any matters of business. 
If the Government sees fit to enact a law that is not in our interests we must submit. 


THOMAS DEXTER, on being duly sworn deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


13654a. Your residence is in Toronto /—Yes. Pe: 
13655a. You are Chief License Inspector of the city !—- Yes. : 
i ae Wise: 
13656a. How long have you held that office /—Since March 1876. 
13657a. You were appointed under what is commonly called the Crooks Act !— 
Yes. : ps eigincy 
13658a. That law has been amended from time to time by the Legislature /—Yes, 
there have been frequent amendments. ~ MES Ree 
13659a. Have those amendments been with a view of making it more stringent In 
B: > the akin; 
reference to the conduct and management of the liquor trade!—Yes. ae 
13660a. Have vou found them of aid to you in the discharge of your duties !—4 


very great aid. > toe Roe 
13661la. Have you found them beneficial in promoting temperance :— 1 es. 
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13662a. We have had some evidence—I do not think it has been official—as to the 
number of licenses in the city. Will you tell us the number of licenses at the present 
time and the kinds of licenses?—-The number at present is: 140 of what are known as 
taverns, ten saloons and fifty shops. This limit was made under what is called the 
Fleming by-law. 

13663a. The fifty shops include the wholesale?—No, there is no limit to the 
wholesales. 

13664a. How many are there /—At present I think there are about twenty-one or 
twenty-two. 

13665a. Have you some statistics with you ?—I have just made a few notes. Last 
year there were issued ten wholesale licenses; the price was $250; and there were 
eleven brewers’ licenses issued. The local government have taken upon themselves to 
demand that the brewers shall pay a license. 

13666a. What do the shop men pay ?—$350, the saloons $400, and the taverns 
$350. I should state, with regard to saloons, that I think that is an unfortunate word 
to apply to that license. There are only ten of them in the city, and they are mostly 
first-class eating houses. : 

13667a. The law now requires that they should furnish food ?—Yes, no license can 
be granted as a saloon license. 

13668a. Restaurants /—That would be almost a better word for them. The twenty- 
eighth section of the license act tells us the conditions under which a saloon license shall 
be granted ; there is certain accommodation required for the daily serving of meals to 
travellers. 

13669a. Then, what are called saloons in Toronto do not require to have bed room 
accommodation, but must have facilities for supplying meals?—The class of saloons 
licensed are the Board of Trade restaurant, the Union station refreshment room, the 
Bodega restaurant, and so forth. 

13670a. How do you find the so-called saloons in the city of Toronto carried on !— 
I find them carried on very well. 

13671la. They are conducted in a respectable manner /—Yes ; we have seldom oc- 
casion to lay any informations against them. 

13672a. How do you find the provisions of the license law carried out on the 
whole, in reference to Saturday night and Sunday closing, sale to minors, and so forth ? 
——Well, we do the best we can. There are frequently infractions of the law, and some- 
times the tavern-keepers are fined. We have to keep detectives in Toronto, we cannot 
get along without them, and we learn of infractions through our men. 

13673a. Do you find that there is much illicit selling in Toronto?—There is not 
nearly so much as there was in the past. The most of the illicit selling is in the hands 
of the criminal class. 

13674a. We have been told that as a general rule, where houses of ill-fame exist 
ee is almost sure to be the illicit sale of liquor in them. Is that your experience ?— 

es. 

13675a. Have you as an official noticed what kind of liquor is generally sold in 
these unlicensed places ?—In the houses of ill-fame they hardly have anything but beer. 
In these places they sell beer at a high price, say at a dollar a bottle, from that down to 
twenty-five cents—what is worth about ten cents. At places called dives, where they 
make a business of selling on Saturday night and Sunday, whisky is mostly sold, because 
it is in small compass and can be more easily hidden. 

13676a. Have you reason to suppose that the spirits sold in these unlicensed 
places are adulterated 1—It is pretty poor stuff usually. 

13677a. What class of people apart from the houses of ill-fame, are generally en- 
gaged in the illicit business !—The dives are pretty much frequented by the criminal 
classes. 

13678a. Do the men who keep them belong to the criminal class ?—I would not 
like to say that. But there are a number of hangers on about these places, and if they 
happen to get aman on the street under the influence of liquor they entice him in, and 
he probably comes out with less money than he had when he went in. 
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13679a. Are there any women engaged in the unlicensed traffic in Toronto ?—Yes. 

136800. Have you any difficulty in Toronto in connection with the transfer of 
licenses /—Yes. We have had cases sometimes in which there has been strong objec- 
tion. There is this year one case particularly, which has been in the courts since May, 
and which has just been decided in the Court of Appeal. That was not a removal, but 
a person asking for a new license in new premises. He had a license in his old place, 
he did not ask for the removal of his old license, but asked for a new one from the first 
of May. 

1368la. Are there many removals/—Not a great many. 

13682a. What is your view of the desirability, after a man has been convicted a 
certain number of times, of having the license for the premises forfeited 2—I think that 
would be a very unfair thing to the owners of the property. 

13683a. It has been suggested that the landlord might protect himself by a pro- 
vision in the lease that after say two or three convictions the lease should be forfeited 2 
—On my own recommendation there have been conditions inserted in nearly all of these 
leases that in the event of the license being withdrawn, through no fault of the tenant, 
the lease should lapse. We have been aiming to get the’ licensees into larger and better 
premises all the time. 

13684a. His Worship the Mayor said to us that he believed the men engaged in 
the traffic in the city of Toronto were as good men as could be found in the business in 
Canada. Is that your judgment ?—I think so. 

13685a. Have you found that the reduction of the number of licenses has had the 
effect of weeding out the less desirable places ?—Yes, it has been so, Mr. Massey was 
referring to the neighbourhood of his factory, that is a case in point. There were four 
places on Strachan avenue, all close to his premises. Three of these were taken away, 
the fourth one that remains is a very respectable place. The three that were taken 
away were not desirable places, and the parties keeping them were better out of the 
business. 

13686a. Have you noticed asa citizen of Toronto that drunkenness has greatly 
decreased from year to year in the last few years ?—Oh, I think so. 

13687a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law in any 
country !—None whatever, except when I have been travelling around. 

13688a. Have you travelled in any country other than Canada where there has 
been such a law ?—I was in Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont between 1870 and 
1880. 

13689a. What did you find there ?—I am not a teetotaller, and found no difficulty 
in getting what I wanted. 

13690a. Did you find liquor soid openly in any of the places? 
amount of secrecy about it. 

13691a. We would be glad to have from you a statement about the matters we are 
investigating—as to any amendments that you think would be advisable to make in the 
license law !—In regard to the issuing of licenses, I can give you a statement of the 
licenses issued and the amounts collected since I have had charge of this business as 
compared with former times. In the year 1874 I was appointed by the Ontario Gov- 
ernment as issuer of licenses for the city of Toronto and the County of York: that was 
two years before the Crooks Act came in. I think the population of Toronto at that 
time was sixty-six or sixty-seven thousand. The city or the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners, who authorized the issue of licenses under the old state of things, authorized me 
to issue 290 tavern, 10 saloon, 134 shop and 21 wholesale licenses. The price of the 
tavern license that year was $80, saloons $105, shops $70 and wholesale $50. In 1875 
there were 289 taverns issued, and the price was put. up to $130; 128 shops and the 
price was put up to $130; the wholesale remained at $50. There were no saloons that 
year, they were all included as taverns. Of course, when the Crooks Act came into 
force in 1876, there was a limit made to the number of licenses according to population 
and the Commissioners thought it wise, seeing that such a great alteration was We se 
place, to issue the full number that they were authorized to do by law. They she 
issued 215 taverns. The city council added $100 to the statutory amount of oe ) 
making the license fee that year $200. The shops issued were 100, and the price of these 
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was also fixed at $200. We issued 39 wholesale licenses that year, and the price fixed by 
statute was the license fee, $150. These 39 wholesale licenses included 11 breweries. 
Of course, there were cut off that year 28 shops and 74 taverns. The great majority of 
the people whose licenses were taken away continued to sell, and we found it necessary 
that year to spend a good deal of money in detective service ; but we collected in fines 
in the year, $2,207. The total amount collected, including the fines, was $71,557. In 
1877 our Board issued 182 tavern licenses, and there were none of what are now called 
saloons. That year the city council, under strong pressure, reduced the license fee by 
$50, so that it was only $150. The shops numbered 100, and the license fee 
for them was also $150. We issued 32 wholesale, including again the 11 
breweries, and for these the price was also $150. That year there were 
14 taverns and five shops extended for three months to those people whose licenses 
were cut off, for no particular reason except to reduce the number. That year we 
collected in fines, as the result of more fighting, in the Police Court, $3,560, and the 
revenue from all sources was $51,372.50. I have made a note here: ‘‘Owing to the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case of the Queen vs. Severn, the fees collected 
from brewers in 1876 and 1877: were refunded.” In 1878 we issued 181 taverns at 
$150, 92 shops at the same, and 20 wholesale ; the fines collected were $2,495, and the 
gross amount received, $46,445. In 1879 we issued 195 tavernsat the same price, 98 
shops at the same price, and 19 wholesale also at $150. The fines collected were $2,490, 
and the gross amount $49,290. In 1880 we issued 204 taverns at $150, 94 shops at $150, 
and 80 wholesale at $150, one special six months’ license, and one extension for three 
months ; fines collected, 49,990 : gross amount, $50,552.50. In 1881, there were 211 
taverns oe $150, 95 shops at $1 50, 15 wholesale at $150, one beer and- wine license— 
that was the year that the Government authorized the issue of these—one special for six 
months, and two extensions for three months ; fines, $1,290 ; gross amount, $49,727.50. 
In 1882, 213 taverns at $150, 3 beer and wine at $100, 1 special SIX montue tavern 
license, three extended for three months, 100 shops at $150, two extended for three 
months, 14 wholesale, one extended for three months; fines collected, $1,510; gross 
amount $51,160. Ishould mention that between the years 1878 and 1882 the population 
of Toronto increased very rapidly, and there was a great pressure brought to bear on the 
Commissioners to increase the number of licenses. In 1883, 197 taverns at $150, 11 
eee for three months, 2 beer and wine licenses extended for three months, 98 shops 

t $150; 2 extended for three months, 14 wholesale at $150; fines collected, $1,520 ; 
sae amount, $48,407.50. In 1884, 217 taverns at $210—the price was increased to 
this—including 14 which were issued by the Dominion Government under the 
McCarthy Act in addition to the number authorized by the Ontario Board, 88 shops 
including 2 issued under the McCarthy Act, 13 wholesale at $225—the Local Govern- 
ment put the price up—) shops extended for three months, and | wholesale extended 
for three months ; fines collected, $2,647 ; gross amount $69,940.64. In 1885, while the 
legal question between the Dominion and the Local Government was still under discus- 
sion, 227 tavern licenses were issued at $210; there were three extensions for three 
moeene, 71 shops at $210, 14 wholesale at $995 ; fines collected, 43,140; gross amount 
$69,027.50. In 1886, 212 taverns at $300, 5 octonaene for fees months, 2 wine and 
beer at $137.50, 9 saloons at $350—this is the first year that the saloon license was in- 
troduced—one beer and wine saloon at $150, 66 shops at $300, 13 wholesale at $250 ; 
fines collected, $2,120; gross amount, $92,720. In 1887—this was the year the 
Fleming by-law passed, which cut off 74 tavern licenses—there were issued 140 taverns 
at $350, 68 three months’ extension, two beer and wine extensions for three months, 
nine saloons at $400, one saloon extension for three months, one beer and wine license 
at 5200, 50 shops at $350, seven extended for three months, 13 wholesale ; fines collected 
$4,250 ; gross amount $82,206.26. In 1888, 140 taverns at $350, one special six months’ 
license, 13 taverns extended for three months, 10 saloons at $400, one extended for 
three months, one beer and wine saloon extended for three months, 50 shops at $350, 
four extended for three months, 12 wholesale at $250; fines collected $1,290; 
gross amount $76,602.50. In 1889—this was the year when Parkdale came 
into the city—we issued 142 tav erns at $350, one special six months’ license, two ex- 
tensions for three months, 10 saloons at $400, 50 shops at $350, six shop extensions of 
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three months, 14 wholesale at $250 ; fines collected $1,985 ; gross amount $7 7,560. In 
1890, 140 taverns at $350, two tavern extensions for three months, one special six 
months’ license, 10 saloons at $400, 50 shops at $350, one extension for three 
months, 11 wholesale at $250; fines $1,530; gross amount $75,217.50. In 1891, 140 
taverns at $350, two extended for three months, 10 saloons at $400, 50 shops at $350, 
11 wholesale at $250 ; fines $3,465 ; gross amount $76,890. In 1892, 140 taverns 
at $350, 10 saloons at $400, 50 shops at $350, one shop extended for three months, 
10 wholesale at $250, one wholesale extended for three months, 11 brewers at $250 ; 
fines $3,590 ; gross amount $81,090. Up to 1889 we issued vessel licenses; we issue 
none now, From 1876 to 1889 the gross amount received for vessel licenses was 
$6,868.50, which went wholly to the Ontario Government ; then the legislature thought 
it wise to decide that no more should be issued. A small aniount was received each 
year for license transfers ; for several years the fee was only five dollars, and the 
amount received would not average over $150 a year ; and in 1892 the price of trans- 
fers was increased to $50. For this year the licenses are pretty much as they were last 
year. 

13692a. I notice that in 1883 the fines amounted to $1,520, in 1885 to $3,140, in 
1886 to $2,120, and in 1887 to $4,250. How do you account for it, where years come 
together in that way, that in one there is such a large increase over another /—A num- 
ber of licenses were struck off under the Fleming by-law in 1887; there was quite a 
fight about it, and a great number kept on selling ; and we had to pursue them until 
we stopped them. 

13693a. In 1890, after the Fleming by-law, the fines were $1,530, and in 1891 
$3,465. What would account for such an increase at that time ?—The amount of the 
fine was increased from $20 to $50 to from $50 to $100. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


13694a. Can you tell us why there is a difference made between the tavern license 
and the saloon license, one being $350 and the other $400 ~The saloon license is con- 
sidered more valuable, in that the holder does not require to provide bed-room accommo- 
dation arid so on. That is one reason, I presume. 

13695a. And perhaps sells more liquor !—Well, the saloons sell a good deal of 
liquor, there is no doubt about that. 

13696a. Do youknow whether the price of liquor in saloons is higher than at the hotel 
bars !—In some it is, for instance, at the Bodega and at a place on King Street called 
the Headquarters. I do not think the price of liquor is high enough myself. 

13697a. Would this enter into the consideration, do you suppose, that the saloon 
does a more exclusive liquor business than the hotel, and is therefore required to pay 
more !—I do not know what was in the mind of the Government when the regulation 
was made. 

13698a. And it has not come under your inspection /—No. 

13699a. The brewers’ license is lower still?—Yes, I may say that the brewers 
have not paid their licenses either last year or this. They think they should not have 
to pay, and they are carrying the matter to the court. 

13700a. That is in addition to what they have to pay to the Dominion Govern- 
ment ?— Yes, in addition to the excise license. 

13701la. Do you regard the license law as well observed in Toronto {—That is 
rather a delicate question to ask me, because I consider that it is better observed in 
Toronto than anywhere eise. é 

13702a. Without reference to other places, it is well observed here ?—It is well 
observed. I do not think that five per cent of the money collected in fines comes from 
the licensed people. : ay 

13703a. You think the licensees observe the provisions of the law /—Pretty well. 

13704a. Are there many illicit places /—I donot think there is a fourth of what 
there was a few years ago. ; 

13705a. How many do you think there are now, making a rough guess /—It would 
be very difficult to tell. There are quite a number selling in what are called restaur- 
ants, eating houses, and sometimes in billiard places. We do not allow billiard-rooms 
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in ticensed places, except in the larger houses. In some cigar stores also liquor is sold. 
T do not suppose there would be more than froin thirty to thirty-five ordinary dives in 
the city. 

13706a. How many of these eating places and cigar stores are there that would 
sell illicitly !—Probably fifty. 

13707a. So the ordinary dives and those taken together would make about a hun- 
dred ?—I would not go that length. I do not think so many as that. 

13708a. What is the average fine for violation of the license law ?—From $50 to 
$100 for the unlicensed, and from $20 to $40 for the licensed. 

13709a. There is a provision for revoking the license after a certain number of 
violations /— Yes. 

13710a. Are there many licenses revoked ?—No. 

1371lla. Are there many licensees who reach the point of violation that would 
lead to it ?—No. 

13712a. I notice that last year you co llected in fines $3,500. That would make 
nearly seventy two violations I find in enforcing the law that it is better—it is more 
satisfactory to me at any rate—to have several cases against a man at one time. One 
fine may not do, and it may take several months to get another charge. We do not 
get much assistance from the outside public in this matter. 

13713a. Do you get much from the licensees ?—No, they are nearly as bad as the 
temperance people. Only the other day a lady came into my oftice and said she wanted 
to make a charge against a licensed tavern-keeper. J asked her who she was, where 
she lived, and what the charge was. She said she had notified a certain hotel-keeper 
not to supply liquor to her son who was under seventeen years of age. She said: ‘“T 
feel strongly on this question; I cannot bear my son to go to the tavern. at all ; yet 
although T notified this man, I found him last night supplying my son with liquor.” i 
asked what her son’s name was, and said I would attend to it. She said: ‘There will 
be no court business about this, will there?” Isaid: ‘“ Of course, there will.” ‘ Oh,” 
she said, ‘I would not have any court business for the world ; I would not go there.” 
I said: ‘* We may not have to trouble you.” She said: “I won’t let my son go there 
either ; I will take him out of the country before I will let him go there.” I said: 
“ What can I do, then?’ I could do nothing, and she left. 

13714a. I suppose you see a good many cases like that ?—I never can get them to 
go to court. People complain of our employing detectives ; we cannot get on without 
them. It is the same with the tavern-keepers. I have known tavern-keepers to have 
dives right alongside of them for months, and they would not say a word about it. 

13715a. So that you have come to the conclusion that there may be a good 
deal of this illicit sale going on that you cannot discover, except from detective service !— 
We cannot discover it without detectives. 

13716a. Which do you regard as the more dangerous, the dives or the taverns and 
saloons !—I consider the dives and the unlicensed places the more dangerous in more 
senses than one. 

13717a. I suppose the people who frequent the dives are generally the reckless 
classes. Which class of place do you think would do more damage to the average 
citizen or young man? which would be the more frequented by him ?-—The respectable 
tavern-keeper does not want that class of people about him. 

13718a. I mean the better ordered class of young men ; for instance, such as the 
son of the lady who called upon you ?—There is quite a lot of drinking in those 
boating club-houses. They are not licensed, but we cannot well get atthem. They get 
liquor in, and invite their friends, and treat all around, and get up a little fund to pay 
for it. 

13719a. There are some clubs licensed, are there ?—Yes. 

13720a. Are there some clubs licensed that are only drinking clubs ?—I do not 
know of one. We have burst up some clubs of that kind. They got a charter from 
the Local Government under the Benevolent Associations Act, chek does not give 
them power to sell liquor in any way. What was called the Independent club got a 
charter of that kind, and got in a great stock over at the island. We broke up the 
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club, and it took us all one day to take away the stock. They pleaded their charter 
but it did not prevail. 

13721a. I notice by your list that there are in Toronto 140 taverns licensed which 
are supposed to be hotels !—Yes. 

13722a. Have you reason to believe that some of them are only hotels in so far as 
it is necessary to qualify for a license ?—I do not know of one tavern in Toronto that 
has not the required accommodation. 

13723a. Do they do the business of hotels /—I do not know that every one of them 
does, but I cannot say that they do not. They have the rooms, are properly furnished, 
and have every required arrangement made. We have made quite a number of changes 
in Toronto in the last ten or twelve years in the character of the houses—all in advance. 

13724qa, Still, you find the licensees, some of them, selling to prohibited persons 
like boys, and selling in prohibited hours ?—-Yes. In these cases, if I find a man who 
has not any respect for his license or the Inspector or the Commissioners, I just send 
for him to come to the office, and I tell him that he must get out of the business by next 
May or he will be put out. Perhaps I find that he owes money: to some persons, it may 
be the landlord or the wholesale dealer ; and I find that it is better to get rid of him in 
that way quietly than to make trouble. 

{3725a. You think there has been a decrease in the drinking habits of the people ? 
—I think so. 

13726a. To what do you attribute that? To the lessening of the number of 
licensed people /—Simply to the prevailing sentiment. 

13727a. Do you think the number of licenses in Toronto at present is sufficiently 
large ?—I think it is just about what the requirements of the city of Toronto call for. I 
think if they were further reduced it would create a monopoly which should not exist. 

13728a. If they were increased, do you think that would remove the illicit places ? 
—No. 

13729a. They would still exist /—Yes. 

13739a. If the licensed places were decreased, would there be more illicit places ? 
—I do not know that there would, because the punishment is pretty severe now. We 
follow them up so closely in Toronto, and the fines have been made so heavy that illicit 
selling is not such a nice thing financially as it used to be. When they could get off 
with $20 fine, they would pay it without much trouble. 

1373la. What is your minimum now ?—$50. 


By Judge McDonald ; 


13732a. On what do you base your statement that you think that if the 
licenses were increased, there would still be illicit places?—On the character of the 
people who keep the places. They would not get licenses anyway. 


By Mr. Gigault : 

13733a. How many detectives do you employ ?—We can keep one only a short 
time. We perhaps have three or four at a time, and we cannot keep them more than 
two months. We have to give thirty days notice of a prosecution, and once they appear 
in court their usefulness is gone, because then they are known to the illicit sellers and 
their friends. 

13734a. Have you many houses of ill-fame in Toronto ?—There are not so many as 
there were ; but our men generally find them out. They get invited to call by women 
on the street, and are induced to go and see what is going on. 

13735a. But you have some /—Yes ; we have some. 

13736a. Do you know anything of the enforcement of the Scott Act 1—No; per- 
sonally, I am not acquainted in any way with the enforcement of the Scott Act more 
than this, that sometimes during the time it was in force I was asked by outside people 
to send. them some men if I could. I have done that in some instances when I had 
some men whom I knew to be trustworthy. Probably a magistrate or some one in 


authority would write to me. 
13737a. You do not know whether it was very well enforced or not !—Well, I do 


not think it was, from what I heard outside. 
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13738a. I think you said that the police have instructions to suppress the houses 
of ill-fame ?—I did not say so; but it is part of their duty, I presume. 

13739a. In years gone by, I think, there were some regular houses of ill-fame here ? 
—WSo there are yet. 

13740a. Has the municipal council here the right to exact a fee from the licensed 
liquor dealers !—They get a portion of the fees. Of the first hundred dollars, which is 
statutory, they get two-thirds, less two-thirds of the working expenses of our office, and 
then they get the other hundred dollars imposed by by-law. 

13741a. Has every municipal council the right to enact a by-law by which they 
can impose an additional fee to that imposed by § statute /— Yes. 

13742a. Is the amount limited?—Yes. They cannot go beyond $200 in the city. 
I do not know what it is outside. 

13743a. What do you think of the high license system ?—I think in the present 
state of the business the fees they are paying in Toronto are high enough. I do not 
think a reduction of the number of licenses and the imposing of a higher fee would be 
of any particular benefit either way. 

13744. What do you think of the law by which beer and wine licenses can be 
granted? Do you know if the persons who hold these licenses observe the law and sell 
only wine and beer, or if frauds are committed !—It was a failure in Toronto: we 
could not keep them from selling the stronger liquors. They would not sell them so 
openly as the men who had full licenses, but we found that they were pretty much all. 
selling strong liquors. 

13745a. Is there a beer and wine license here still ?—No, there is none. I think 
it is still used outside of Toronto. We found that it was a sort of evasion of paying 
the full license. 

13746a. According to the report of the Provincial Treasurer on the working of the 
Tavern and Shop License Act for 1891, at page 19, I find that in 1885 the total num- 
ber of licenses issued in the province was 3,132, in 1886, 1,974 ;in 1887, 1,862; and in 
1888, 2,445. These are the years, I think, during which the smallest number of licenses 
were ‘issued, and I believe they are the years during which the largest number of coun- 
ties were under the Scott Act. Am I right in saying so 1—Yes. 

13747a. Now, If I examine the Reports on Prisons for 1892, at page 8, I find 
that in 1885 the number of prisoners committed to the common jails of the province 
was 11,426, in 1886, 10,645 ; 1887, 11,017 ; in 1888, 12,454. IfI add all these figures, 
I find that during the Scott Act period there were 45,542 prisoners committed. Now, 
I take the succeeding period, which I may call the period which followed the Scott Act 
period, and I find that there were committed in 1889, 12,532 ; prisoners, in 1890, 11,810 ; 
in 1891, 10,423 ; and in 1892, 9,011. Adding these figures, I find that 43,775 prisoners 
were committed to the different jails of this province during the four years which 
followed the four years of the Scott Act. If I make a comparison between the two 
periods I find that during the Scott Act period 1,767 more prisoners were committed 
to the jails than during the four following years. Do you think these figures are 
correct /—I presume they would be correct. 

13748. Can you give any explanation of these figures?—I could not give an 
opinion. I presume those figures would be right. Of course, there was a great deal of 
confusion at the time the Scott Act was supposed to be in force. I am given to under- 
stand that in many places the Act was not really in force, and did not get a fair show. 

13749a. It is contended that a prohibitory law will reduce crime ; but if instead of 
that the number of prisoners and the number of crimes increased under the Scott Act, 
that contention is not worth anything as to the Scott Act ; and for that reason I would 
like to know whether I am in error in concluding that the number of prisoners commit- 

ted to the jails during the four years that fol lowed the Scott Act period were less than 
the number committed during the four years during which the largest number of counties 
were under the Scott Act, or whether prisoners could be sent to other jails than those 
mentioned in the report I presume these returns are authentic; I do not know 
anything more about it. 
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GOLDWIN SMITH, LL.D., Toronto, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By the Chairman : 


oe 


13750a. You are a graduate of Oxford, I think ?—Yes. 

13751a. Would you kindly mention your various degrees?—I am Master of Arts 
and an Honorary Doctor of Civil Law of the University of Oxford ; I am also a Doctor 
of Letters of the State University of New York, and of Brown University of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island ; I am also Honorary Master of Arts of Toronto University. 

13752a. I will ask the Secretary to read the clauses of the Commission which 
contain the instructions of the Commissioners, and when he has done go, will you be 
kind enough to make any statement in reference to this subject which you may desire 
to make !—Well, I may state that | am not opposed to temperance or even total abstin- 
ence ; my objection is only to the attempt to enforce temperance or total abstinence 
by law. In fact, you cannot enforce temperance by law, for temperance implies self- 
restraint and self-restraint ends when coercion begins. I have long had the conviction 
that it is impossible to enforce total abstinence by law, that the attempt only makes 
matters worse. I was president of the Liberal Temperance Union, which was formed 
here at the time of the Scott Act, to suggest a moderate policy. The policy which 
we wished to suggest was a good license system, and a discrimination in favour of the 
lighter drinks against ardent spirits, which appeared to be the main source of the evil. 

13753a. The organization you refer to is what is known as the National Liberal 
Temperance Union ?—That is the organization I refer to. 

13754a. How long has it been in existence?—I could hardly say it is in existence 
now, because with the fall of the Scott Act the organization practically ceased to exist. 
It was in existence as long as the contest about the Scott Act was going on. We met 
them upon the platform and advocated our counter policy. I do not presume to say 
whether total abstinence is or is not right; I leave that to medical science to deter- 
mine. My position is that all attempts to enforce it by law are unjust and ineffective. 

13755a. I wish to ask you if the constitution of the Union was that which is 
printed on the front page of a pamphlet now in your hand ?—Yes; this is the constitu- 
tion. 

13756a. Have you seen any reason to change your views since that constitution was 
drawn ?—A. No, on the contrary, all that I have seen has tended to confirm them. 

13757a. Have you any knowledge of the operation of a prohibitive law in any 
country, or in any part of a country? At that time, of course, the effects did not fall 
exactly under my observation, but we collected a good deal of evidence upon the sub- 
ject, and proceeded upon that evidence ; we had evidence from leading medical men in 
different localities as to the effect of the Scott Act, and we proceeded upon that evi- 
dence. I may say also that I object to the Scott Act on the ground that it has a 
tyrannical provision in the arbitrary power which it gives over property, liberty, and 
reputation, to magistrates of an inferior order, thus warranting conviction upon hearsay 
evidence—for it in fact amounted to that. Then it gave power to use husband and 
wife as witnesses against each other which I thought was very injurious to marital 
peace. It seemed to me that any attempt to compass what no legislature has thought a 
good object, broke through the principles of justice and liberty, which are as stable as 
temperance itself. That it was chiefly which called me into the field against the Scott 
Act. 

137580. Have you paid any attention to the results following the adoption of the 
Scott Act in the various counties of Ontario where it was put in force /—We had before 
us reports of those effects which led in fact to the repeal of the Scott Actin the various 
counties. ; : ; 

13759a. What, in your opinion, led to the repeal of the Scott Act in the various 
counties where it was put in force ?—Its failure to accomplish its purpose, and the bad 
consequences which ensued. A prohibitive law in fact discriminates. We wanted to 
discriminate in favour of the lighter against the stronger and more inflammatory drinks ; 
prohibition discriminates in favour of the stronger and more inflammatory drinks, 
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because, from the greater bulk of the lighter drinks, cider, and wine, and beer, they can 
be less easily smuggled. It discriminates in fact, practically, in favour of a much worse 
kind of liquor, especially in the North-west Territories, where I learn that the liquor 
used was really poison. 

13760a. Have you paid any attention to the operation of the prohibitive law in the 
State of Maine ?—Personally, I canZhardly say I have. I had an interview with Gen. 
Neal Dow in Maine, and I made some inquiries on the spot, but I was not there long 
enough to make observations that would be of any value to this Commission. 

13761la. How do you propose to restrict the use of ardent spirits, and to encour- 
age, if I may use that term, the use of ale, wine and beers?—By demanding a higher 
license for the sale of whisky and other ardent spirits. 

13762a. Do you think they should be more heavily taxed by excise and import 
duties !—Our idea was that the higher license should be required for sellingthem. The 
national drinks, if any fermented drinks are to be used in Canada, seem to be beer and 
cider, both of which the people can get wholesome and light. 

13763a. People have been making wines in Canada, and lately the production, 
T think, has somewhat increased. W hat is your view with regard to native wines 1— 
Well, native wines also we wish to encourage. JI am not saying, nor do I presume to 
say, that it is good for man to take any kind of fermented liquor ; that is a question 
which I leave entirely to medical science. But I am sure that it is much better for him 
to take cider, lager beer, or light wines, than it is to take ardent spirits. 

13764a. We have all seen your letter in the Globe of October 28, 1893, would you 
like to put that in as an expression of your views !—I should be glad to put that in. I 
may explain, perhaps, that the editor of the Globe had replied to me before I received 
the invitation of this Commission, or I should have withheld it until I came before the 
Commission. 

13765a. Is there anything you would care to add to the expression of your views 
contained in that letter /—I do not think there is. 


By Judge McDonald : 


13766a. From the statement you have made, I understand that you are opposed in 
principle to the enactment of such a prohibitory law as is now being asked for by many | 
people in Canada !—Yes, I am opposed to it in principle. 

13767a. You understand that the measure now asked for is one to prohibit the 
manufacture, importation and sale of all intoxicants for beverage purposes ?— Yes. 

13768a. With an exception in favour of such liquor as may be needed for medi- 
cinal, mechanical and sacramental purposes /— Yes. 

13769a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless !— 
I do not see how the State can properly refuse to do that, because these men have 
entered this trade under the State’s sanction and authority, they have been encouraged 
to invest their money in this plant, and I do not see how you can escape the necessity of 
remunerating or indemnifying them. 

13770a. Can you give us information as to the use of spirituous liquors in England, 
the customs of the people, and the effects of the use of distilled liquors as compared 
with that of fermented liquors /—You know the worst things, of course, in England are 
the gin palaces. It is a long time since I have been much in England, and my atten- 
tion was not turned to that subject while I was there, because the prohibition question 
had hardly arisen. But my strong conviction is that the evil there arises in connection 
with the use of ardent spirits, a man may take too much beer, but the result commonly 
is mere heaviness, not the madness which inflames to crime. 

13771la. Have you visited continental countries /—I have visited continental coun- 
tries, but there again my attention was not at that time turned to the subject. 

13772a. We are told by people who have travelled in France that light wine is 
served at the table just as water would be in Canada’?—Invariably. I have lived in 
little village inns, and invariably they serve a certain amount of wine, and I never saw 
excess. I have lived in Germany, too, and I found the use of beer habitual ; they all 
drink it. 

GoLpWIN SMITH. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


13773a. Are we to understand that the sole object of the Liberal Temperance Union 
was to bring about the repeal of the Scott Act ?—Well, we wished to oppose the Scott 
Act, but at the same time to substitute such safeguards as we thought practicable. 

13774a. Is the Union now defunct 1—Yes, it died with the Scott Act. 

13775a, So its chief object then was accomplished in the repeal of the Scott Act ?— 


Its chief object was accomplished in the repeal of the Scott Act. Yes. 


13776a. You spoke of being favourable to a good licensesystem. Have you suffi- 
cient acquaintance with the license system of Toronto to express an opinion about it }— 
No, Ihave not. I must defer to those who administer it. We tried to recommend our 
system as well as we could. 

138777a. Your system was one of discrimination against ardent spirits ?—Yes, and 
in favour of the lighter drinks. But when the Scott Act came to an end public atten- 
tion was no longer turned to the matter, and the whole thing fell away. 

13778a. How far, think you, from the attention you have given to the subject, 
would it be wise and politic to discriminate against ardent spirits /—Well, I should be 
very glad toseeit done. If Iam not misinformed, medical science says that ardent spirits 
are the general source of that craving which produces dipsomania. 

13779a. Your plan, I think you said, would be to put higher fees upon the sale of 
ardent spirits !—That was the plan we proposed. ’ 

13780a. The Chief Inspector of Licenses for Toronto was before us this morning, 
and he told us that the issue of wine and beer licenses had proved a failure in Toronto 4 
—Well, his authority, of course is the best, if that is so. 

1378la. He said that some wine and beer licenses had been issued, but they were 
an utter failure. The difficulty was that the parties would sell ardent spirits along with 
the wine and beer which their licenses gave the authority to sell ?—If you cannot en- 
force it, of course there is an end to it. 

13782a. Do you think it would be an interference with personal rights to make 
practical prohibitive regulations against ardent spirits !—Not, I think, if medical 
science pronounces that the use of ardent spirits is really noxious, that is, if it is anything 
that approaches to a poison in its effects. Then I do not think that personal liberty 
would be interfered with by prohibiting it. 

13783a. You would make your attitude towards that subject turn upon the de- 
cision of medical science entirely /—Yes. 

13784a. I suppose you regard with favour the prohibitions of the present license 
law as to Saturday night and Sunday ?—I regard with favour any regulations which 
those who are experienced in the matter think good and operative. I fully recognize 
the fact that the trade is specially dangerous, and requiring very special and stringent 
regulations. The great thing, it seems to me, is to get it into thoroughly responsible 
hands. I do not believe the respectable publican desires to encourage excess more than 
anybody else does ; it is against his interests. If you can get the trade into responsible 
hands, you would probably avoid the worst consequences, at all events. 

13785a. It would seem that the law regards the trade as particularly dangerous, 
and the men engaged in it as not quite reliable, since it puts so many restrictions about 
the trade and imposes such severe penalties for violation /— Undoubtedly it is an excep- 


* tional trade, requiring exceptional restrictions and regulations. 


13786a. Speaking of compensation, you have expressed your belief that in the 
event of the trade being prohibited, the men engaged in the manufacture, at least, ought 
to be compensated. Would that apply also to the keepers of taverns and saloons !—I 
have hardly considered that subject. I can only say as some other gentlemen have 
said, that as the State has licensed and sanctioned the trade, and has thus led people to 
invest their capital in it, those in the trade would have a right to some compensation if 
the trade is suddenly abolished. That seems to me to be the dictate of justice. 

13787a. There was before us this morning a gentleman who is engaged in a large 
industry, I refer to Mr. Massey, president of the Massey Harris Co., employing some 
1,200 or 1,500 men, and paying those men half a million dollars yearly in salary, with 
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an output of some five or six million dollars per year. This gentlemen said that if, by 
a revision of the tariff at the next session of Parliament, there should be serious inter- 
ference with the business of the company, they would expect to stand it without mak-- 
ing any claim for compensation. Would you put the liquor business upon a different 
basis ’—Well they have been specially sanctioned by the State, they have been specially 
licensed by the State. In this case you, for the general good, suppress a trade; in the 
other case it isa fluctuation of trade which any man entering it must expect. Any 
man who goes into manufacturing must expect fluctuations in the tariff. But a man 
who pays his license fee, and who enters the lhquor trade under the sanction of the 
State, can hardly expect sudden suppression. 

13788a. The contention is that the distiller and brewer are in business from year 
to year, paying a license, that they are aware of the constant agitation for the over- 
throw of their trade, and that face to face with all these risks, they enter upon and con- 
tinue in the trade /—You may put it in that way, it is open to argument. 

13789a. Then there is another view which I may mention for your consideration, 
probably you have already considered it. This trade has been carried on for a great 
many years, and has been productive of much loss to certain persons and certain classes 
of the community, and it is contended that if compensation is to be granted at all, those 
who have suffered from the consequences of the traffic have also a right to be considered 
in case compensation is made to any one !—I think that is rather a subtle consideration. 

13790a. Then it is contended, and with some reason, that the trade has made so 
much money that it would be unfair to tax the sons of those who have suffered from it, 
still further to enrich the men who have already made large profits out of the trade !— 
Surely there is something special in suddenly suppressing the whole trade for the public 
benefit, and there is a difference between that and leaving atrade to the ordinary 
chances of trade, amongst which is the possibility of a change of the tariff. 

13791la. Of course a change in the tariff differs somewhat from an enactment which 
sweeps away a business at once; and yet practically a change in the tariff may wipe 
out an industry !—Yes, that may be, but as I say, any man who enters into the manu- 
facturing business, enters it subject to the changes in the tariff; whereas, you can 
hardly say, I think, that a man who enters the liquor business under the sanction of the 
State, and paying a fee to the State, can expect that his trade should be suddenly sup- 
pressed by the State. 


By Judge McDonald ; 


13792a. I want to ask a question in that line: Whether the tariff question is not 
more on a line with the regulations of the license law, and that a man who obtains a 
license to sell, must not complain if afterwards the legislature makes regulations as to 
the hours, increasing the fees, etc. /—Certainly not. He enters a trade regulated by 
the State, and he must look for changes in those regulations. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


13793a. Speaking of France, in which you have lived, and Germany, has it come 
to your knowledge that in Germany there has been a law since the accession to the 
Throne of the new Emperor !/—My knowledge of Germany was in 1847. 

13794a. I thought perhaps you might have noticed that the new Emperor has sug- 
gested some drastic legislation attacking the drink traffic, based, it is alleged, upon the. 
fact that the alcohol habit is fast growing in Germany. Have you noticed also that in 
France the alcohol habit is increasing !—I have seen a statement to that effect, but I 
do not recollect where I saw it. When I was in France and Germany my mind was 
not turned to that subject at all, so I made no observations bearing upon it. 

13795a. Some persons have alleged that the drinking of wine has developed into a 
fondness for stronger liquors, while others allege that the destruction of the vine in 
France has made wine so expensive in some parts of that country, that the people have 
resorted to whisky and the like?—All that I can say about France is that I spent 
some time in Normandy, going from one little place to another, living at-little hotels, 
and wine was always put upon the table, and I did not see any excess, nor did I see 
excess among the peasantry. 

GoLDWIN SMITH. 
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13796a. I read your letter with a great deal of interest, and there is one point 
that occurs tome You say at the beginning of one paragraph: “It is not unlikely that 
the plebiscite may be carried by religious influence or intimidation.” Will you kindly 
explain what you mean by that ?!—I meant by telling people that; they would suffer in 
the next world if they do not vote for prohibition. 

13797a. Is that a campaign phrase ?—I do not know quite how to put it delicately 
but I think there is something that may fairly be called religious intimidation. ) 

13798a. Is religious intimidation, as a rule, a dangerous thing ’—Perhaps not, it 
may be all right. 

13799a. It is suggested to me in that connection to ask you whether religious in- 
fluences are in the main on the side of what may be regarded as orderly and safe 1— 
Oh, yes. 

13800a. Yet you seem to think that religious influence, or intimidation, may make 
this plebicite successful !—Well, I do not want to say anything in the least offensive, 
but religious influence is apt always to run into a kind of intimidation. I think people 
are not so much afraid of their church, or of being denounced by the minister, as they 
are afraid of the penalty in the next world. 


By Mr. Gigault : 

13801a. Do you think the moderate use of wine is reprehensible, or a nuisance to 
the community /—I do not, because I have lived all my life amongst English gentlemen 
who make a moderate use of wine, and do not exceed. 

13802a. If that moderate use is not reprehensible and not a nuisance to the com- 
munity, do you think it would be difficult to enforce a law which would prohibit such 
use !—Certainly, I do not think that in a free community, especially, a law can be carried 
into effect which has not public opinion behind it, and public opinion will not be behind 
a law which attempts forcibly to suppress that which is in no sense an injury to any- 
body. Of course, public drunkenness is a crime which the law is right in suppress- 
ing. Anything to which drunkenness leads, as an assault, is a crime in itself, and the 
law is right in repressing it. 

13803a. Do you think that is the reason why the Scott Act was repealed, or why it 
was not so well observed as laws against other crimes !—So far as I could learn, it seemed 
to fail to produce the intended effect, and on the other hand, produced evil effect. 

13804a. Do you think that a good many people would not observe the Scott Act 
because it was aimed at the moderate use of liquor, which people do not consider as 
being reprehensible or a nuisance !—That is what I was saying, that the law was not 
backed up by public opinion. 

13805. You spoke of religious intimidation ; when ministers pronounce in favour 
of prohibition, and go so far as to say that no wine should be used for sacramental purposes 
unless it is an unfermented wine, do you think those ministers are interpreting the 
Bible correctly ?—Nothing is more certain I should think than that the wine of the New 
Testament oinos, was the fermented juice of the grape, and that the wine used by Our 
Lord in instituting the Eucharist, was the fermented juice of the grape. J know it is 
disputed, but on what ground, I cannot conceive. _ 

13806a. Well, you are a learned man, and I think you can interpret that portion 
of the Bible as well as a good many !—The word used in the New Testament in all cases 
is oinos, which is undoubtedly the fermented juice of the grape. It is sometimes coupled 
with other things, as oinos krithinos which is barley wine or beer, but it is fermented. We 
also read of oinos phoinikikos, or date wine. In one case only is another word used in the 
New Testament, and that is in the accountof the miracleof tongues on the day of Pentecost 
wherethe word glucose is used. But there it certainly means fermented wine, because it is 
used by the skeptics who taunted the Apostles with intoxication, Tt probably means a 
sweet wine, a wine made from a sweet grape, having something like the consistency of 
syrup, I suppose. But there can be no doubt in the mind of any scholar that the ovnos 
of the New Testament is the fermented juice of the grape. With regard to the Old 


Testament, I am not a Hebrew scholar and cannot venture to say, but unless the trans- 


lation is very wrong indeed, wine in most cases must mean the fermented juice of the 


grape. 
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13807a. What is the effect upon the commmunity of a law which is openly and 
flagrantly violated /—The effect is to make the community lawless and regardless of other 
laws. 


By the Chairman : 


13808a. Have you thought out at any time a model system of licensing /—No. 
T do not think anybody would be competent to do that without actual experience. 

13809a. Did your Temperance Union, to which reference has been made, aim at the 
total suppression of the use of ardent spirits, or only a regulation !—No, only to dis- 
criminate against them. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


13810a. We meet in some parts of this country the idea of vested rights in the 
saloon. Have yousome views about that, too? Only of the most general kind—that I 
think when you abolish a man’s trade and turn him out without the means of livelihood, 
you must deal fairly and justly with him. Strong language has been used upon plat- 
forms against saloon-keepers, as if they were not merely men in a trade that it was 
desirable to suppress, but as if they were criminals and murderers. I cannot help think- 
ing that suck extravagant language is used partly to rebut the idea that they are 
entitled to compensation, which of course stands in the way of legislation of this kind. 
It seems to me that aman who has been licensed to ply this trade by the Stata, is not 
a criminal or a murderer. 

1381la. Has there not been some decision of late years in Great Britain touching 
this point of vested rights !—That I am not aware of. 

13812a. It has been quite a burning question on the other side of the water ?—I 
know it has. 

13813a. In British Columbia, particularly, where I suppose English ideas obtain 
more than here, we found some establishments that seemed to exist in perpetuity ?— 
The general tendency of English legislation is always to respect vested rights. I have 
been connected with a resettlement of the property of the University and of all the colleges 
of Oxford, under an Act of Parliament, and in that case all vested rights were very 
scrupulously respected. So it would involve a great deal of difficulty. 

13814a. You have spoken about the violations of a liquor law as being demoralizing. 
From your general observation which do you think is the more demoralizing, the 
violation of a given liquor law, or the liquor traffic itself?—I am afraid that is rather 
a vague question. It would be very difficult for me to compare the moral evils of the 
violation of a law and the liquor traffic. It is difficult to say exactly what is the amount 
of the evils of the liquor traffic. In France, Spain and Germany apparently they are 
not very great ; in the slums of London they are very great. 

13815a. Take our own country, for instance ?—Of course I have no desire to set 
arbitary or pedantic limits to the action of the State in certain cases, which vary under 
different circumstances in different countries. But I would not put arbitary limits at 
all to the action of the State. Let it do what is necessary. But if there was a strong 
necessity in Canada for a prohibitory law, I would say passa prohibitory law. But I 
doubt your power of carrying out any prohibitory law, because you have the opposite 
system all around you. However, make the experiment: do whatever is necessary. 
If Canada was a drunken country, and sinking into drunkenness, then I could under- 
stand this agitation. But quite the reverse, I should say, is the case. Canada is a 
temperate country. Here, I suppose, in the great cities we see the worst of it. It has 
always been my habit to walk home to dinner, and I have seen very few drunken men 
in Toronto. I do not see any necessity for arbitary legislation. 

13816. From your general knowledge of the liquor trattic, do you believe it needs 
to be very carefully handled ?—Certainly. It is a trade which has exceptional 
liabilities and dangers, and is to be carefully controlled. 

13817a. Have you been able to form any estimate of the relations of the traffic to 
the crimes that are committed in the country, and to the poverty and the undesirable 
social conditions that exist in many places !—lIt is very difficult to get at the cause of 
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those things. My conviction is that crime, in the main, springs from deeper seats than 
either intemperance or ignorance. I recollect the time in England when we had 
statistics to prove that all crime arose from ignorance, and that if the people were - 
taught there would be no crime. They were taught, and still there was crime. People 
often reason the wrong way ; they say that a man is bad because he drinks, when in 
point of fact he drinks because he is bad. Some of the deeper seats of crime are bad 
natures and bad homes. Spain is well known to be a temperate country. I have never 
been in Spain, but speaking from common repute, Spain is not a criminal country. 
Within the pale of Islam, if they keep their prophet’s law, the people drink no wine, 
but still those are very criminal countries. I think you must recollect that criminals 
are always inclined to make the best excuse they can for themselves, and the best and 
most popular excuse they can now make for themselves is that they have been ruined 
by drink. They are very cunning. I once, as a member of a Royal Commission in 
England, had before me the Chaplain of one of our largest jails. It was a Commission 
on the subject of education. I said to him, I suppose you will tell us like the rest that 
ignorance is the great source of crime, and that the great majority of people in your jail 
are illiterates. He said: “No. They enter themselves as illiterates because they think 
that will extenuate their offence, but I find out afterwards that they can read and write.” 

13818. You think the criminals of to-day have that habit in reference to the drink 
traffic /—I have no doubt at all that a good many of them attribute to drink what is 
really attributable to their own criminal natures. 

13819a. You spoke something about bad natures and bad homes. Have you 
observed whether the drink traffic is responsible, at any rate, for the bad homes ?—It is 
difficult to say. Those things act and react upon each other. If you abolished drink 
to-morrow, I should not in the least expect that you would abolish crime. 

13820a. Not even diminish it ?—Yes, you might diminish it. 


By Judge McDonald : 


13821a. Pursuing a question asked by my brother Commissioner, Mr. Gigault, 
what is the effect upon the mora] sense of the community of having an enactment upon 
‘the Statute-book which is no better observed than the Scott Act was ?— Well, if we were 
rightly informed about the Scott Act, the effect, would be very bad, because there was a 
habitual violation of the law, accompanied by a great deal] of falsity and perjury. 

13822a, Have you studied at all, the Swedish and Norwegian systems !—I have not. 

13823a. I have already mentioned to you that the Inspector of licenses told us this 
morning that the beer and wine licenses in Toronto were found not to be a success. You 
will understand that these were given to places not far from licensed hotels or saloons 
which were allowed to sell beer and wine along with the stronger spirits. Do you con- 
sider that was a fair test of beer and wine licenses !—I should think that would vitiate 
the test ; I should also think that the system would be exposed to difficulties at the 
start. 

13824a. There would be a determination upon the part of the dealer to have that 
on hand which he knew some of his customers would wish to obtain?—In a small place 
where there was perhaps only one such license, if a man took out a shop license only 
for beer, wine and cider, I do not see why it should not succeed, and where he had no 
competitor in the more ardent drinks. Of course the taste for ardent drink unfortun- 
ately is strong, and it won’t depart at once. You cannot conjure it out at the start. — 

13825a. You were asked a question in reference to the matter of religious intim1- 
dation ’—Perhaps that was rather an unfortunate word. I do not want to say anything in 
the least offensive, but still there is religious pressure upon people, I think, apart from 
their own convictions. : 

13826a. You also spoke of the tendency upon platforms to denounce people who 
sell liquor under a license. Are you aware that there is also au rule among some relig- 
ious communions to prevent men who are engaged in the brewing or distilling seer 
or in retailing liquor, from becoming members of those communions 1—I am aware 0 
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13827a. Now, would the tendency of such a religious regulation as that be in the 
line of what you called intimidation in the letter, but which you think might perhaps 
be called something else !—Yes, let us say pressure. 

13828a. Might the effect of such a rule be to throw the traffic into the hands of a 
less respectable class of men ?—Of course anything that makes the trattic disreputable, 
throws it into low hands. There is a little historical proof of that. In the reign of 
James I. and Charles I., you will find there were a series of statutes to suppress drink- 
ing houses. They began with a fine and they ended with flogging, showing they had 
got down to the lower class of men, and they failed after all. 


By the Chairman : 


13829a. I understood you to say that you objected to a prohibitory law on princi- 
ple as well as because it would not be effective /—I object to no restraint of personal 
liberty as long as it is exercised in a way that does not hurt the public. Of course if a 
man is publicly drunk he hurts the public. If he commits an assault in consequence of 
his drunkenness, he hurts the public. 

13830a. Do you think it is a sound conclusion to reach that a prohibitive law 
would put an end to all drunkenness ?—It is dead in the face of the facts. 

13831a. Probably if it would put an end to the evil of drunkenness, you would be 
in favour of it ?—If it would put an end to all drunkenness—yes, I should be in favour 
of it, I suppose ; although I should like to consider that point. Supposing the indul- 
gence not bad in itself and not unwholesome, it is rather hard to cut off all the rest of 
the world from a natural indulgence because one man chooses to commit an excess. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


13832a. Are the evil results of drunkenness confined to the individual who suffers 
by his excess ?—Unfortunately the family often suffers. 

13833a. Is the community a sufferer in any degree ?—If the community suffers, 
then it becomes a case for criminal law. If, as I say, a man is drunk in public, or if he 
commits an assault in consequence of drink, he ought to be punished. 

13834a. But you are not to be understood as regarding drunkenness as the only 
evil that results from the drink trade !—Of course drunkenness leads on sometimes to 
erime, then I would punish the crime. 


J. J. MacLAREN, L.L.D., Barrister-at-law, Toronto, on being sworn, deposed as 
follows :— ; 


By the Chairman : 


13835a. You are a Queen’s Counsel, I believe?—I have been so appointed by 
various powers. 

13836a. Are you a member of a temperance society in the city /—I am not con- 
nected with any local temperance society in this city. 

13837a. Are you connected with the Ontario Alliance ?—I am Chairman of the 
Executive of the Dominion Alliance, and of the Ontario branch of the Dominion Alli- 
ance; and also Chairman of the Executive of the Ontario branch of the Dominion 
Alliance. 

13838a. How long have you been Chairman of the Executive of the Dominion All- 
ance /—I do not remember exavtly, perhaps ten years, more or less. 

138394. Have you any objection to tell us exactly the extent of the prohibition 
which the Alliance desires to secure !—Well, the Alliance has formulated its policy in 
a resolution which has been submitted from time to time to the House of Commons 
of Canada. The resolution speaks for itself, and I think has not been misunderstood 
in the House or out of it, so far as I know. 
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13840a. Perhaps you can tell us briefly what it is’—The resolution as submitted 
in the House was substantially that the effective remedy for the evil of intemperance 
is the prohibition of the importation, manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes. 

13841a. The importation for sale, and the manufacture for sale, would that admit 
the manufacture for personal use, or the importation for personal use !—I think the 
words of the resolution are not “importation for sale or manufacture for sale.” I think 
the phraseology is ‘the importation, manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes.” I think that is the resolution which has been submitted by the 
Alliance, and which the House of Commons from time to time has declared to be the 
proper remedy. 

13842a. I only want to get at the facts. Is the Alliance seeking for the enact- 
ment of a law which would prohibit a person from importing for his own use, or manu- 
facturing for his own use?/—I am not aware that the matter has ever come up for 
discussion, or that the Alliance has ever pronounced upon the subject. 

138430. I may say to you that we have had different versions of the matter 
presented to us by temperance men ?—I am not aware that all temperance men would 
be agreed, at least on all the details of liquor legislation. They are a unit, however, 
upon the resolution which I have just indicated ; and I do not think they have decided 
to go beyond that until they have succeeded in getting that resolution adopted. 

13844a. What do you understand that resolution to mean ?—I understand it to 
mean that in their opinion the only remedy for the evils of intemperance is to attack the 
liquor traffic for beverage purposes, and to extinguish that as far as it is possible to 
do so. 

13845a. Then is it merely the buying or selling of liquor which you call the 
traffic !—It is the importing, manufacturing or selling of liquor for beverage purposes, 
that I think the Dominion Alliance and those who adopt their views, are seeking to 
prevent. 

13846a. A person going to the United States and buying a supply of whisky or 
wine, and bringing it into Canada, would not be buying or selling in Canada. Is it 
the intention of the Alliance to prohibit that 7—I am speaking of a man buying it for 
his own personal use !—I am not aware that the Alliance has spoken beyond the terms 
of the resolution to which I have referred, and I could not speak for them on that 
point. 

13847a. Do you understand that the resolution does not prevent that !—The 
resolution does not prevent any legislation that Parliament may see fit to enact, but 
when the details of a bill come to be discussed in Committee, I have no doubt that all 
temperance people and all prohibitionists would not be agreed upon those details. The 
point to which you refer is a matter of detail that would have to be settled in com- 
mittee. 

13848a. I am afraid it is a matter which would prove to be a very important detail. 
Of course, I know that the resolution does not prohibit anything ; I am only desirous of 
knowing what the resolution is aiming at. I desire to know what the wishes of the 
Dominion Alliance are ; and it is rather difficult for the Commission to say what would 
be the effect of a prohibitory measure if they don’t know the terms of that prohibitive 
measure /—Of course, the Dominion Alliance would not have any power to legislate, 
Parliament would have to do that, and Parliament has declared its readiness to enact a 
law on the lines I have mentioned as soon as they believe that the country is ready for 
it. Ido not think the Dominion Alliance have gone beyond that. They are satisfied 
with the resolution, and they are pressing it upon Parliament and upon the country. 
But there are many details that, I presume, all prohibitionists are not agreed upon, as 
you have probably found out before now. 

138494. Do you look upon the question of importation or manufacture for private 
use as a detail ?—The manufacture for private use, I presume, is prohibited now under 
our law. 


13850a. Not of cider, for instance ?—I presume not. 
1385la. Nor of wine !—No, but I do not know that there is a very great differ 


ence in principle between one farmer manufacturing his apples into cider and another 
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manufacturing his potatoes into whisky, except in the degree of intoxicating power that 
you get in both cases. 

13852a. You are showing how very important the subject is by that answer. But 
what I am really desirous of getting at, if we can, are the views of the Dominion Alli- 
ance, an important body in the country which is keeping this matter under agitation. 
I am most anxious, to know what they desire to get, and we appeal to you, because we 
know the active interest you have taken in this matter, and how familiar you are with 
the whole subject /—We advocate the prohibition of the manufacture, importation and 
sale ; and I think that prohibitionists generally, especially the more earnest of them, 
desire to get as thorough a measure of prohibition as it is possible to secure. When it 
comes to actual legislation, perhaps the measure may fall a little short of their ideal, 
and what concessions may be made on the one hand, will be mere matters of detail to be 
dealt with when that time arrives. 

13853a. Do you realize that the one system might be made fairly effective, and 
that the other might be an entire failure ?—Yes, and for that reason prohibitionists 
would like to have the measure that would be most effective. 

13854a. Then if they did not get the full measure, the measure they did get would 
be a sort of experiment ’—If they did not get effective prohibition at the outset, I 
think they would agitate to get it later, but I think the most of them would be glad to 
get whatever measure they can. 

13855a. Then would we be correct in assuming that the Dominion Alliance has not 
determined the point covered by the question I put to you?—I am not aware that it has 
ever been determined further than that they have used the language that I have 
repeated to you, and which, I assume, is to be taken in its ordinary natural sense. 

13856a. You know, of course, that Gen. Neal Dow is an ardent prohibitionist. 
He has been twice before the Commission giving evidence, and I think I do not mis- 
represent him when I say that he has stated that it is a well known fact that the law 
of Maine does not prohibit the individual citizen from importing liquor for his own use ; 
and further, that if he had the power, he would not meddle with that provision of the 
law. Do youshare his views ?—Well, I am not in Maine. I know that the State of 
Maine, under the constitution of the United States, has no power to go beyond the mea- 
sure which they have. As to Gen. Neal Dow’s views with regard to Maine, I have no 
opinion to express. 


By Judge McDonald: 
13857a. Here is General Neal Dow’s testimony on that point : 


“*(). Is there any barrier to a citizen purchasing liquor for domestic use ?—A. No, anybody can 
buy it. Q. How is liquor looked after in the State ?—A. It can be purchased but is not offered for 
sale. If any is offered for sale, it is of course liable to be seized. (. So the law does not prohibit 
the importation of liquor for heverage purposes by the family ?—A. Not for private use. The law is 
against the sale, and the keeping for sale, and the illegal transportation. Q. Has any attempt been 
made oe the last forty your to take away from the people of Maine this privilege they now 
enjoy ?—A. No. Q. Would you favour an enactment of that kind?—A. No. The people are not 
prepared for it. Q. What do you understand by the term prohibition?—A. We understand by the 
term prohibition that drink shops are forbidden, that saloons are forbidden, and the sale of liquor 
for beverage purposes is forbidden, and so on. Q. Is there any restriction under Abe definition of 
the term, to be placed in the way of people purchasing liquor for domestic use?—A. No. Q. You 
do not favour legislation that would stop that?—A. No, because public opinion is ee prepared for 
it. In countries like ours and England and Canada, public opinion must always be consulted. No 
matter how impor tant a measure may be, it would be unwise to attempt it very much in advance 
of public opinion. The law is educational. Q. Are we to understand, then, that the prohibition 
you advocate is a prohibition of the sale?—A. Yes, and keeping for sale. Q. But not a prohibition 


for domestic purposes ?—A. Not prohibition for domestic use. QQ. You draw a line between the two ? 
—A. Yes.” 


By the Chairman : 


13858a. If importation for private use, and the manufacture by farmers of cider 
and wine for their own use, were permitted, would it not be difficult to prevent a very 
large quantity of liquor being spread overthe country ?—My belief has always been that 
a thorough measure of prohibition would be much more easily enforced than a measure 
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with a great many exceptions. Every one of the exceptions opens the door to still 
greater abuses ; and in all my experience in endeavouring to enforce liquor laws, I have 
found the more stringent law the more easily enforced. 

13859a. Do you know of any country in which a law enforcing entire prohibition 
exists /—I am not aware of any country in which such legislation exists. 

13860a. Then a law going to that extent in Canada would be, at least partly, 
experimental ?—It would be to a certain extent experimental, but it would become 
easily enforceable, in my opinion, for the reasons which I have just mentioned. 

13861a. Have you considered at all the question of compensation to those who are 
engaged in manufacturing intoxicating liquors, and perhaps to those who are engaged 
in the trade and who have put their capital into it? If a prohibitive law were enacted, 
would it be right for the State to compensate them in any degree ?—It would be a 
departure from all principles of legislation that have been recognized in this or any 
other constitutional country of which I am aware; it would be a graver departure, I 
think, than even a prohibitory law. 

13862¢. Then I understand from your answer that you consider compensation 
should not be made ?—Well, I do not know that I have ever heard of any responsible 
legislator suggesting compensation in such circumstances. 

13863a. I was asking your opinion: I attach some value to that ?—That 
is my opinion, and it is based upon the course of legislation in this and other 
countries, on the utterances of statesmen, and on some knowledge of the prin- 
ciples upon which legislation has proceeded in this and other civilized countries, Anglo- 
Saxon countries, especially. I am not awaie of such a principle having been acknow- 
ledged in this or in any other Anglo-Saxon country, or any other civilized country. 

13864a. Then you would not give any compensation !—It would be a novelty in 
legislation, and I see nothing in this particular case to justify it. In fact, there are 
reasons why compensation should not be granted to men engaged in the liquor traflic, 
which would not apply to other branches of business and trade, even if the principle 
were granted. The history of the traffic and of legislation in this country, I think pre- 
cludes any idea of entertaining compensation in Canada, whatever might be the case in 
other countries. 


By Judge McDonald : 


13865a. What are the reasons why compensation might apply to other matters, 
but do not apply to this ?—The principle of compensation for changes in the fiscal and 
other laws, is not admitted. 

13866a. But what is the difference? Yousaid even if it were admitted in other 
trades /—Almost immediately after municipal institutions were given to old Canada, 
the power to prohibit without compensation was introduced. In 1855 the Parliament 
of old Canada declared in favour of the principle of prohibition by giving the second 
reading ,to a prohibitionary law. In 1860 further prohibitory measures were en- 
acted by the Parliament of old Canada, both for Upper and Lower Canada. In 1864 
the Dunkin Act was passed, providing for these restrictions without compensation. In 
1878, the Scott Act was passed, granting prohibition to a certain extent, but with- 
out compensation. The Parliament of Canada has time and again declared that the 
only remedy for the evil of intemperance is the enactment of a prohibitory law, and 
that they are ready to pass such a law as soon as the country is ready for it. During 
the ast 40 years the people engaged in the traftic have had all these warnings, and in the 
facel of them they have gone on and taken their risk, with the knowledge that the legis- 
lature of this country had declared that the traffic would be abolished as soon as the 
people were ready for it. Another reason is this: On account of this uncertainty-— 
although the uncertainty is not as great as some would like—and owing to the fact that 
a good many people have conscientious scruples against going into the business, there 
have been, in some branches of it at least, abnormal profits made on account of its pre- 
carious nature, and because the traffic does not have the countenance of a large number 
of the community. For these reasons I think that, even if compensation were a prin- 
ciple in our legislation, it would not be at all applicable to the liquor trattic. 
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138674. Speaking as a jurist, do you consider that the question of abnormal pro- 
fits has anything whatever to do with the question as to whether remuneration should 
be made?—No, but I mention that for this reason, that knowing the precarious nature 
of their business, these men who have gone into it and have received in some cases, ab- 
normal profits, which have compensated them for the risk they ran. 

13868a. But speaking as a jurist, do you think that could be urged at all in con- 
nection with the question of compensation !—It is nota purely legal question, it is 
necessarily a political as well as a legal question. 

13869a. Now when was any enactment of the Legislature passed, or any declaration 
of the Legislature, such as you speak of made, to prevent the manufacture, or we will 
say, to close up breweries and distilleries !—Parliament passed such a resolution about 
1884, if my memory serves me, by a vote of 122 to 40 ; and subsequently passed such a 
resolution without a division. 

13870a. With the condition, however, that you have mentioned, that a law should 
be passed when the country was ready for it !—When the country was ready for it, and 
T understand the Government have appointed this Commission to ascertain whether the 
country is ready, and other means are being taken with the same object in view. 

13871la. Do you know whether there are in existence in Canada at the present 
time, breweries and distilleries that have been in existence for fifty years, or possibly 
more !—It is possible they may have been in existence at the commencement of the 
legislation of which I have spoken. I am not aware of their history. 

13872a. Taking them even from your point of view, do you deem it right that re- 
muneration should be made for their plant and machinery that would be rendered use- 
less Parliament has never granted it in any instance of which I am aware. When 
you talk about its being right, I suppose that what Parliament does is right, especially 
when it is shown in a long course of legislation such as I have pointed out. 

13873a. We would be very glad to obtain from you a list of the matters in which 
Parliament has by legislation closed up a business /—Parliament by its legislation is 
continually affecting business. 

13874a. I quite admit it, but I am speaking now of any precedent for what you 
propose ?—I do not expect that a prohibitory law would close up the business entirely. 
My impression is that under a prohibitory law there would still be legitimate uses for 
liquors, and that a considerable quantity of liquor would still require to be used in the 
country. 

13875a. Would the breweries and distilleries continue in operation ?—I am not 
sure about that. 

13876a. That is hardly answering my question. If the law would close up any of 
them, and their plant and machinery would be rendered useless, would it be right to 
remunerate them for that? Yes, or no, if you please /—I can only give my own opinion. 
My opinion is that it would be contrary to all precedent to remunerate. 

13877a. Now, will you give us a precedent, for that is what we have been looking 
for /—There is no precedent for such compensation, I think. 

13878a. Is there any precedent for such legislation?—I am not aware of any final 
legislation in this country. 

13879a, Are you aware of any legislation having been introduced and carried 
through in this country declaring that any particular business must be stopped ?—My 
impression is that even a drastic measure of prohibition such as I have spoken of would 
not stop the business. It would only stop the importation, manufacture and sale of 
liquor for a particular purpose. 

13880a. The question you are asked is about the mauufacture /—My impression is 
that the manufacture would still go on in Canada. 

1388la. You believe, then, that all these breweries and distilleries will find work ? 
—Some of them, I suppose. 

13882a. Those that are simply manufacturing lager beer ?—I am not prepared to 
say. J am not an expert in the business. 

13883. Put it this way: Is not the legislation for which you intend to ask, one 
that would close up a large number of these places ?—I would expect it to do so. 
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13884a. Then would you deem it right that the men who had those places should 
be remunerated for their plant and machinery rendered useless !—I think they have no 
claim whatever. 

13885a. Do you know of any legislation that has had the effect of closing up places 
of that kind, and in which renruneration was not made, or in which any such closing up 
took place ?—I am not aware that there would be such closing up under such legisla- 
tion as I have spoken of. I think it would be the natural outcome of the legislation. 

13886a. Then you expect it would follow /—Yes. 

13887a. Now do you think it right that remuneration should be made for their 
loss !—I think they have no claim for remuneration. 

138884. But you know no precedent for legislation which would practically close 
up such places ?—No, I do not suppose this would do so. 

13889a. I think you told us you expected it would !—I expect that would be the 
result of it. 

13890a. Then speaking of precedents, do you distinguish between that of the 
remuneration made by Great Britain in the matter of slaves, and this matter 7—I will 
tell you my view of that. The slaves were looked upon as property, the property was 
appropriated in England as it was in the United States. If our Government went and 
took possession of any of the manufactured liquor belonging to these brewers or dis- 
tillers, I would say by all means the Government ought to pay for it, just as the English 
Government paid for the slaves. 

13891la. How were the slaves appropriated ?—They were made free, they were 
made citizens, and the country got them. But when the slave trade was abolished, I 
am not aware that compensation was granted to those vessel owners whose plant and 
machinery had been engaged in that trade. 

13892a. Had the legislature ever recognized the slave trade by licensing it, by 
drawing large revenues from it, and surrounding it with restrictions !—No. 

13893a. Now, then, is there an analogy between the two /—Not a perfect analogy, 
but a closer analogy, I take it, than between liquor and the slaves, closer than between 
the abolition of slavery and the passing of a prohibitory law. 

13894a. One that would close up breweries and distilleries ’—A law that would 
prevent the manufacture for beverage purposes. 

13895a. But if these men are manufacturing for beverage purposes only. And you 
admit yourself that closing up would result from such a law !—If a man is manufactur- 
ing something that can only be used for beverage purposes, and if he is cut off for that 
purpose alone, then I presume the effect of the law would be to close him up. 

13896a. Do you think it right that that man should be remunerated for his plant 
and machinery ?—No, for the reasons I have mentioned. 

13897a. You do not think it would be right to do so?—I do not think he would 
have any claim. 

13898a. I understand you to base that opinion upon the fact that you believe the 
trend of legislation has been such as to give warning to the men who have gone into 
that business, that prohibitory legislation might occur at some time ; that at any rate 
the traffic itself is one of a class to which remuneration should not be given. Am I 
right there ?—I did not mention that as one of the reasons. 

13899a. [ ask if I am right in stating your position ?—I think the fact that the 
liquor traffic causes so much crime and misery in the country is an additional reason 
why there should be no exceptional legislation of that kind in its behalf. a 

13900a. Sometimes a business man tells us, If the tariff is changed, I am injured 
in my business, and there is no remuneration for me. Have you considered the results 
that follow from changes in the tariff ; whenyou spoke of fiscal legislation, did you refer 
to that /—I referred to it. : 

13901la. In the case of the tariff, it is not a matter of abolition, it is a matter of 
regulation !—Nominally it is regulation, but very often 1t is practical abolition, Just as 
this legislation of which we are speaking. 

13902a. Is not tariff legislation more upon the footing of regulation by license law, 
which may have the effect of closing up places by reducing the number, or by increasing 
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the license fee ?—Business is so sensitive to profit and loss that the object of the law 
has not perhaps so much to do with it as the effect or result. 

13903a. Is that not often the effect of a license law, that owing to regulations 
limiting the number of places, or increasing the fee, many places are closed up /—The 
effect is more than that sometimes. For instance, when the Crooks Act was passed in 
this province limiting the number of places, a certain number of people had to be cut 
off absolutely. When a local option law is passed by a municipality, it cuts off absolu- 
tely all those selling in that municipality. That kind of legislation has been going on 
in this country for over 30 years, and there has been no suggestion of remuneration. 

13904a. Have you known the question to be raised in that case as to compensa- 
tion ?—I have never heard it seriously discussed. 

13905a. Is it not upon a different footing from legislation that would say toa man : 
Here, your business has got to be stopped?—My impression is that these local pro- 
hibitory laws are just as emphatic regarding the saloon-keeper or the hotel-keeper, as 
the proposed Dominion legislation would be in regard to brewers and distillers, and 
even more so. 

13906a. You mean in their effects !—No, they are more emphatic even in their 
prohibitory declarations. 

13907a. In what way !—They say that you shall not sell. 

13908a. Pardon me, they do not say to the brewer and distiller, you shall not 
manufacture or sell; but they say, You shall not sell under certain conditions. But the 
legislation for which you are asking would virtually say, to them, You shall not manu- 
facture ?— What I understood you were referring to was the shutting up of a man’s 
business under prohibitory legislation, such as took place under the operation of the 
Crooks Act in this province when the number was reduced, and a certain number were 
absolutely cut off. The cutting off of licenses under local option laws is more direct and 
more prohibitory than the proposed legislation would be with regard to distillers. 

13909a. Perhaps I did not make my question plain. I did not ask with regard to 
remuneration for good-will, or for men who are engaged in the retail business, but I 
asked in reference to remuneration for plant and machinery rendered useless. You are 
aware that the Government requires certain plant and machinery to be put in the build- 
ings, and I asked you whether such regulations affecting brewers and distillers might not 
be more upon the basis of a tariff law regulating other kinds of business, although 
results might follow such as are spoken of /—I do not quite seize your questiou. 

13910a. I asked whether the result of closing is not really one that follows from 
the regulation of a thing... For instance, a tariff is a matter of policy, some may be 
benefited and some may ce injured. Yet men go into various kinds of business thus 
regulated, and they always know when they go into them that the tariff may be 
changed at any time. In the same way a man who goes into the liquor business knows 
what to expect, because the license law is upon the Statute- book, containing limitations 
as to population, with provisions that the license fee may be increased, and so on. 
Now, those are what are called matters of regulation, are they not, though they may 
have certain prohibitive effects. Now, are not such things more on the basis of a tariff 
law, than such a law as you are asking for?—It is a regulation restricting liquors to 
those uses in which we believe they may be beneficial, and removing them from those 
uses in which they are generally harmful. 

1391 1a. In other words: if a man is manufacturing solely for beverage purposes, 
and prohibition is aimed solely at the manufacture for beverage purposes, the result will 
be to close him up, if the prohibition is effectual ?—If prohibitionists could get the 
legislation they want, I presume that is what they would have. 

13912a, That is what you are aiming at !—That is the aim. 

13913a. Of course you know that brewers and distillers were allowed to manu- 
facture under the Scott Act?—Under certain restrictions as to sale not as to manu- 
facture. 

13914a. Are you acquainted with the statistics as to the output of breweries and 
distilleries, so far as they pertain to Ontario?—I have seen the returns for the whole 
country of the liquors that were entered for consumption, and I consider they upset a 
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good many theories. The theory was that the Scott Act would do harm by preventing 
the use of beer and driving people more to hard drinks, to whisky and other ardent 
spirits. If we take one man’s sales or another man’s sales, we cannot come to a safe 
conclusion, but when we take the returns for the whole country then we can form a 
pretty fair average. To the surprise of a great many people, myself amongst the num- 
ber, when the government returns came out covering the whole country for a term of 
years, it appeared that at the time when there was the greatest extension of the Scott 
Act in this country, there was a large reduction in the amount of whisky and hard 
liquors consumed in Canada, while the consumption of beer had not perceptibly 
decreased. I was surprised when I found that was the result. 

13915a. Although one might suppose that the bulkier liquors would be put out of 
the way, and that has been contended by several witnesses before this Commission, yet 
the evidence from all the brewers, without exception, shows a greater output during the 
Scott Act times than before or since ; although some have increased their output since 4 
—I know in the United States the use of beer has been increasing rapidly ; it was also 
increasing in Canada while the Scott Act was in operation. In most places it remained 
stationary, since the repeal of the Scott Act it has increased. But during the Scott 
Act period there was a large diminution in the amount of whisky and other hard drinks 
that were consumed. 

13916a. Do you mean those that were consumed or entered for consumption ?— 
Entered for consumption. I imagine that any petty smuggling that was done from the 
United States does not affect the returns for the whole country. I am speaking of the 
government returns, that I suppose are as fair one year as another. 

13917a. I understood you to say that you did not know yourself of any country 
which has such a law as you are aiming at ?—Of course, the prohibitory laws with 
which we are most familiar are those of the United States. As I understand the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, it does not allow individual States to interfere with importa- 
tion, so that they have not the powers that the Parliament of Canada would have in 
that respect. I think the individual States possess analagous powers to those possessed 
by our provinces, perhaps somewhat greater. 

13918a. I understand you to say that you do not know of any country having such 
a law as you are aiming at !——No, I think we aim at a little greater perfection than is 
found in any other country up to the present time. 

13919a. Then you do aim at preventing the importation for private use!—Yes. I 
am not aware of any country, especially an Anglo-Saxon countrv, where the evil of 
intemperance has been successfully grappled with as yet, and we are aiming at some- 
thing better than has been accomplished hitherto. 

13920a. Then the legislation you desire is something beyond anything else yet 
obtained in any other country of which you are aware ?—I would hope to have a little 
better legislation in Canada than they have anywhere else. I would be pleased to see it. 

13921la. That is not just an answer. You are asking for legislation beyond any 
legislation of which you are aware that has taken place in any other country !—Pro- 
hibitionists, I think, are asking for more than has been obtained elsewhere. Whether 
they will succeed in getting all they ask is another thing. When it comes to practical 
legislation they may not get all they ask. 

13922a. You are not prepared then to put forward what your whole scheme really 
is ?—Oh, yes, our scheme is there, and we will take as much of it as we can get. 

13923a. The law at which you aim, as I understand, is one that would prevent 
the manufacture, importation and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, 
with an exception in favour of liquor for mechanical, medicinal and sacramental pur- 
poses ?—Excuse me. That would be no exception if the prohibition were only for 
beverage purposes. : : 

13924a. And you would not interfere, then, with liquor needed for mechanical, 
medicinal and sacramental purposes !—I would not want to interfere with their use for 
any needful purpose. 

13925a. Does your scheme go so far as to prevent the importation for private use t 
—In answer to Sir Joseph Hickson, I stated that I was not aware of that matter having 


been discussed. 
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13926a. I am asking what is proposed by Dr. MacLaren, who is head and front in 
the matter ?—I think you do me too much honour, in putting me in that position. 

13927a. We know your position in the matter ?—Well, speaking for myself and 
_ for no one else, I look upon the liquor traffic as a very great evil, and I would like to 
get as effectual a remedy as we can possibly obtain. If drastic measures have to be 
Bored to, in my judgment the evil is so great that drastic measures are justifiable in 
order to put an end to it, if any milder remedy will not suffice. 

139273a. I am asking whether this legislation at which you are aiming would 
prevent the importation for private use 1_Taken literally, the resolution which we have 
introduced into Parliament would, I think, cover that, unless modifications were 
made of it, as I stated to Sir Joseph, in committee. 

13928a. I ask you what you are aiming at?—We are aiming at total prohibition. 

13929a. Do you aim at prevention of importation for private use /—I am not 
aware, as I say, that that matter has been considered. 

13930a. I am asking you to consider it now, yourself. Is the prohibition that Dr. 
MacLaren is aiming at one that would prevent importation for private use ?—That 
would be determined largely by the fact as to whether such prohibition would be 
necessary in order to secure the successful working of a prohibitory law. 

1393la. Do you consider it necessary /—It would require experience to test the 
question. 

13932a. Then your mind is not settled upon that question ?—My impression is 
that, at the outset, to allow persons to import it for their own use would probably be 
represented as class legislation, allowing the rich man to get it and shutting out the 
poor man. Asa rule, I think class legislation is undesirable, if it can be avoided. 

13933a. Well, Dr. MacLaren, I think it is not unfair to ask you for an answer, yes 
or no, to the question whether you seek yourself for legislation that would prevent this 
importation for private use !—I think my course would be governed by the result of 
experiment. 

13934a. Then you are not prepared to answer the question at present /—My 
present impression is that it would probably be found necessary to prohibit importation 
to that extent, in order to secure the successful working of a prohibitory law, but the 
question is open. 

139354. Of course, success is what you would be aiming at, and if you think that 
would be necessary, you would favour it !—Yes. 

13936a. Now, then, do you believe that for the success of such a law it would be 
necessary to prevent the farmer from manufacturing wine out of his own grapes and 
cider out of his own apples /—I would answer that in the same way. 

13937a. That you fear it would be necessary, in order to make the law a success ?— 
If it were a euccass: 

13938a. But do you think it would be necessary /—That would be a guess, and 
any other person can guess as well as I. 

13939a. Have you given that matter any consideration !—Experience only could 
test it. I have not had the experience. 

13940a. Then you would not ask for it in the legislation !—I am not sure whether 
it would not be asked for in legislation. 

1394la. Yousay experience alone could test it ; would you ask for itin the legis- 
lation before the experience /—I think probably if Parliament were enacting a law and 
making these exceptions, most prohibitionists would perhaps be willing to give the law 
a fair test under those conditions, and if it was found that those conditions interfered 
with the success of a prohibitory law, they would ask for such manufacture as you speak 
of to be prohibited. 

13942a@. You will be willing to make that exception until the law has had a trial ? 
—I think so, but that is a matter of detail. 

13943a. But would you ask for such legislation in the first instance ?—I do not 
know. The usual course of legislation is to settle the principle first, and then go into 
details. 

J. J. MacLaren. 
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13944a. I am aware of that, but I think some of the things you speak of as details 
go to the very root of the matter ?—I do not know that there is much principle if it 
comes to that, there is no difference in principle between one man turning his apples in- 
to hard cider—intoxicating cider, if it has a certain quantity of aleohol_—and another 
man turning his potatoes into whisky. It is not a matter of principle, it is a matter 
more or less of detail. 

13945a. Of course you know that a man now is not prevented from using his pota- 
toes in a way toinjure himself, but he is not allowed to turn his potatoes into alcohol to 
make a trafficof it. But cider hasnever been meddled with ?—Cider has been left 
alone, I suppose, on the principle of minimis non curat lex. 

13946a. But you would not mention that in your legislation ?—As I have said, I 
think that would be one of the details on which a compromise would probably be ob- 
tained. We would probably ask for it in the first instance, but it might not be granted. 

13947a. So you think it would be asked for ?—I think so, in general terms. There 
is a general resolution which shows what we ask for, which I think would cover that. 
But it would be a matter of detail for arrangement afterwards. 

13948a. What you mean is that the legislation you have asked for when put for- 
ward in the shape of a bill, would probably ask for all these things ; and if Parliament 
said : We will give you that, but we won’t give you the other thing, you would accept 
the compromise, and if you found afterwards that the exception did not work, you 
would try to get a remedy !—If we found that those exceptions interfered with the ef- 
ficacy of the law, we would try to get them removed. 

13949a. Would you prevent the farmer manufacturing cider out of his own apples, 
or wine out of his own grapes, while allowing the citizen in a town to buy the grapes 
and the apples, and to make his wine and cider /—My impression is that such manufac- 
tures would interfere seriously with the effective working of a prohibitory law. 

13950a. Then you think that in order to make it effective you would have to pre- 
vent private manufacture /—I think so. 

13951a. You would prevent both the farmer who raised the grapes and the man 
who bought them, from making wine ?—I think so, I am prepared to go to that extent. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


13952a. You have had some experience in enforcing lquor laws, I suppose !—-I 
have had, both professionally and asa citizen, something to do with their enforcement 
in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

13953a. Perhaps you will state to us in your own way the result of your experi- 
ence and observation in the enforcement of liquor laws, the difficulties, and the suppress- 
ion ?—I have mentioned in a general way that I believe astringent law is more easily 
enforced than a law with many exceptions, or a lax law. 

13954a. Did you have anything todo with the enforcement of the Scott Act in 
Ontario ?—I had a good deal to do with Scott Act cases. 

13955a. What were the weak points in the Act!—The first weak point was its 
non-enforcement. 

13956a. What caused that non-enforcement !—A good many reasons might be 
given for its non-enforcement. I think one of the most obvious reasons, so far at least 
as the Province of Ontario was concerned, was this: The Act of itself provided for an 
official prosecutor, the Collector of Inland Revenue, and so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, those officials almost universally neglected their duty and did nothing towards 
enforcing the law. That, of course, was a potent reason for failure. We could not get 
those officials to do anything. 

13957a. Do you know whether these officials of their own notion neglected to do 
what the law provided they should do, or. whether they were acting under instructions 
—I cannot say what their instructions were. The statute provided for an official en- 
forcer of the law in the person of the Collector, but I do not know that I ever knew of 
a Collector in this province instituting a single prosecution. I presume there may have 
been some cases, but I know the complaint was from all over this province that the 
people were unable to get the Collectors to move in the matter, or to do anything, and 
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stating that representations had been made to head quarters, but they were not at- 
tended to. The people, finding apparently that nothing could be done in that way, de- 
vised the plan of forming voluntary associations in many of the counties, banding 
together for the prosecution of the law. As the law then stood they would have got 
one-half the fines, and it was expected they would be able to use half the penalties im- 
posed for violation, as a fund for enforcing the law. Justafter this was done, and after 
a few prosecutions had been commenced, an Order in Council was passed taking away 
the whole of the fines from the prosecutors, so that nothing was left to these associations 
to pay the expenses of prosecution. 


By Judge McDonald : 


13958a. What was done with the money ?—It was given to the municipalities. 

13959a. For what purpose?—For the purpose of enforcing the law. The result 
was that those persons who were prosecuting were in many cases obliged to carry on the 
prosecutions at their personal expense. Then again there was some defect in the Act. 
It was an original Act in a certain sense, and nearly all original legislation is found to 
be defective. It was not based upon any prior legislation here or elsewhere, and as is 
almost always the case with regard to such laws, defects were found in the practical 
working of it. The Dominion “Alliance and other temperance bodies tried year after 
year to “get amendments through the House of Commons, but they failed. Sometimes 
the bill could not be reached ; ‘at other times something would be tacked on to it in the 
Senate which the Commons would not accept. So it went on in that way for, I think, 
about three years. The necessary amendments were not obtained, and putting all these 
causes together the people got disgusted with the law. From the want of these amend- 
ments, the want of funds, and from the officials not doing their duty, there came to be a 
gener: al feeling of disgust in the minds of the people with the enforcement of the law. 


By the Chairman: 


13960a. In what year was it that the fines were turned over to the municipalities ? 
—In 1886, speaking from recollection. 
13961la. Most of the by-laws were repealed in 1887 and 1888 ?—In 1888 and in 


the beginning of 1889, is my recollection. 


by kev. Dr. MacLeod : 


13962a. Were these funds that were put by Order in Council into the hands of the 
municipalities, used for the purpose of enforcing the law ?—In a very few cases they 
were. It was given to the county council, which met only twicea year. In some cases, 
while the temper ance people were passing the Scott Act, their opponents were electing 
men to the councils, and sometimes the county council were found to be adverse. In 
other cases there were local jealousies that prevented the money being so applied, and 
in many cases the councils, when they met, had a great deal of business to do concern- 
ing their roads and bridges, and they were inclined to say: We are giving that money 
for purposes that do nob come wathin the scope of our municipal functions. 

13963a. And the councils getting that money were disposed to use -it for their 
usual municipal purposes rather than for the enforcement of the law !—The money of 
course, was never marked, and I presume in many cases it remained unused until the 
Act was repealed. I think in nearly all those counties there was a large sum at the 
credit of that fund. 

13964a. Was there any judgment of any court in Ontario which really left the 
appropriation of that money to the disposition of the county council ?—It was supposed 
when the Order in Council was passed that the money would go into the hands of the 
municipal council, and that they could not use it for any other purpose than the en- 
forcement of the law. 

13965a. Did any case or cases come before any Ontario court, the judgment in 
which left the matter optional with the municipal council /—I remember there was 
litigation over such matters, and I think by this time the municipal bodies have all 
used that money for other purposes. 
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13966a. I asked that question for this reason: I know a municipality in New 
Brunswick which received the fines for prosecution, and it is only within three or four 
weeks that the Supreme Court of New Brunswick has given a decision on an application 
for a mandamus to compel the City Treasurer to appropriate that money for Scott Act 
purposes, showing, I think, that the money was a sort of gift of good will to the city 
council, and that the city council could do as it chose in the matter. The judge quoted 
in support of his judgment some judgment of an Ontario court, I think, in a case aris- 
ing, if I remember rightly, in the town of Brockville !—There was a dispute between the 
town of Brockville and the County of Leeds and Grenville. One of my partners was in 
that case, and my impression is that the only dispute there was whether the money 
belonged to the town or the county. The difficulty was that the council could not be 
compelled to give it for that purpose, it was optional with them. 


By Judge McDonald - 


13967a. Did not the Ontario Government pass legislation making the county 
council furnish their Boards of Commissioners with such sums as were necessary to 
carry out the Act !—Yes, that was done after 1887, in which year, I think, that Ontario 
legislation took place. 

13968a. And they appointed Police Magistrates and made the county council pay 
them ?—I was coming to the history of our efforts to get the Ontario Government to 
enforce the Act. Seeing these other means fail, we then made an attack upon the 
Ontario Government to get further legislation, and we did get a special act from the 
Ontario Legislature compelling their officials to enforce the law. 


: i 
By the Chairman : 


-13969a. At the time you speak of when the Order in Council was passed about the 
fines, it was the duty of the collectors in the different districts, was it not, to proceed 
under the Act /—And it is up to the present time, where the Act is in force. It has 
been their duty from 1878. 

13970a. Are we then to understand that they did proceed, that fines were inflicted, 
and these were taken and held by the municipalities—because the council could get 
no funds unless proceedings were taken !—The Collector of Inland Revenue was the 
official prosecutor under the Act, and there might be any private prosecutor as well. I 
am not aware of any cases in which the Collector of Inland Revenue prosecuted ; if 
there are any cases, they must be very few. These cases where the fines were levied to 
which I referred, are cases that were undertaken either by private prosecutors or by 


the Provincial License Inspector. 
1397la. Are we to understand that the council kept these fines in their hands and 


refused to give them up to pay the expenses of prosecution ?—I am aware that in many 
counties those who were prosecuting were not able to get from the councils the moneys 


that were in their hands. 
13972a. There could be no fines until prosecutions had been instituted, either by 


the Collector of Inland Revenue or by private individuals, and the council could get 


nothing until the fine was inflicted !—Certainly. 
13973a. Are we to understand that the council took those fines after the proceed- 


ings had been commenced, and refused to apply them for the purposes of the Act !— 
Yes, or until, as mentioned by Judge McDonald, the Ontario Legislature came in and 
practically compelled the municipalities to pay over the funds that were held by the 


treasurers. 
By Judge McDonald : 


13974a. If the councils had all these funds, prosecutions must. have been going 
on ?—Yes, but they came from private prosecutions, or from prosecutions entered by the 


Provincial License Inspector. 
By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 
13975a. I think you were intending to state a few of the difficulties that were in 
the way of enforcing the Act /—Another difficulty was this: When the friends of the 
21—55*** 
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Act were unable to get the Collector of Inland Revenue to take proceedings, and were 
unable to get a share of the fines to carry on private prosecutions, pressure was then 
brougbt to bear upon the Provincial Government to enforce the law. The position was 
taken at first that this was a Dominion law, and that Dominion officials appointed as 
prosecutors, should attend to it. However, a very strong pressure was brought to bear 
upon the Provincia! Government, and they legislated, authorizing their Provincial Inspec- 
tors to prosecute under the law, appointing Police Magistrates, and providing that 
certain of these funds which had accumulated in the hands of the municipalities, and 
which it had been up to that time impossible to get from them, should be paid over. on 
the requisition of the Board of License Commissioners, I think. 


By Judge McDonald : : 


13976a. The License Commissioners made up an estimate which they sent to 
Toronto, and upon that the Government made the requisition, did they not ?—I forget 
the process. But that legislation was only passed in 1887. The non-enforcement of the 
law had been producing its results up to that time, and the people were pretty well out 
of sorts with the Act, and the repeal movement had got under way. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


13977a. So you are inclined to think that all these vexatious things contributed to 
discourage the people, and they let the Act go by default ?—I think they were enough 
to kill half a dozen acts. 

13978a. Do you understand that the repeal indicated a revulsion of feeling on the 
part of the people as to prohibition itself?—Of course that is a matter of opinion, and 
any one person could only have a limited amount of experience. I saw a good many 
people in a good many of these counties, and I did not fnd many who were in favour 
of the Act at that time. Their feeling was one of discouragement, after so many 
failures they had become disheartened. We know the repeal of the Scott Act has been 
used as an argument against prohibition, and consequently the friends of that Act have 
asked for a plebiscite in their province, which is going to take place on the first of 
January, when the matter will, so far as opinion is concerned, be settled beyond contro- 
versy in the Province of Ontario. 

13979a. I suppose you have observed a good deal] of the effects of the liquor traffic 
throughout the country /—I have travelled a good deal, I think, in all the provinces 
and territories of the Dominion, and being much interested in this matter asa provincial 
question and as a legal question, I have made it my business to look into it as closely 
as I could. 

13980a. Would you please state the results of your observations !/— Well, I have been 
giving some of the results of my observations to the Commissioners during the past three 
quarters of an hour. The conclusions which I have ventured to give here are those that 
I have formed after observation and as a result of the inquiries which I have made, not 
only in every part of this Dominion, but in, perhaps, one-quarter of the United States, 
and perhaps in one-half the countries of Europe. 

1398la. From your observation in the United States did you reach the conclusion 
that the drink traffic in one place is about what it is in another {—No, I found it to be 
different. For instance, in Maine and Vermont I found that it was quite different from 
what it was in other States. 

13982a. To what extent was it different?—I should infer that the amount con- 
sumed per capita in Maine or Vermont is only a fractional part of what it is in the 
State of New York. 

13983a. And you attribute that, I suppose, to the enforcement of prohibition, or 
the partial enforcement ?—Of course, if we confined our view to the large cities, there 
would be an increase, I think, in both the United States and Canada. There is much 
more drinking per capita in cities than in the rural parts, and Maine and Vermont are 
largely rural. So far as I could observe, in the rural parts of both those States there is 
: generation now growing up that practically knows very little about intoxicating 
iquor. 
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13984a. In Maine, and I presume in Vermont also, there ae a large number of 
manufacturing centres !—Yes, particularly within the last few years. My home was 
only three miles from the American frontier, so that in the earlier years I was very fre- 
quently in Vermont and Maine, and very often for considerable periods, so that I know 
those two States very well. I have not known so much about them for the last eight 
years ; I think I have only been twice or three times in the last ten years. When I 
visited these States I looked thoroughly into the liquor question and, the prohibition 
question, and studied the situation carefully. 

13985a. You have travelled some in Europe, you say !—I have travelled in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, and most of the coun- | 
tries of western and southern Europe. 

13986a. What did you observe in reference to the drinking habits of the people? 
-—The vin ordinaire is, of course, drunk much more commonly than any drink used in 
this country. I have seen a great deal of drunkenness in France, in Germany, and in 
Italy and Switzerland as well. 

13987. Sometimes it is alleged that where they drink beer very freely there is very 
little drunkenness /—Well, the intoxicated men I saw there—I cannot say on what they 
got intoxicated—but they acted very much like intoxicated people elsewhere, except 
that I think, as a rule, they are not so quarrelsome as they are in our English speaking 
countries. They are more good natured, I think, in their cups. 

13988a. What is your opinion of the license system in Toronto ?—My impression is 
that the license system is more strictly enforced in Toronto than in any other city 
of its size that I have ever examined closely. 

13989a. Have you observed that the more strictly it is enforced the better the 
condition of things!—Yes. I think the evils of the liquor traffic, although they are 
very great in Toronto, are less proportionately than in most other cities. We see less 
crime, poverty and misery from the drink traffic here than in most other cities of the 
same population on this continent. There are certain restrictions here that are very 
marked, and the stringency of those laws has produced good results. 

13990a. These are restrictions in fact as well as in name /—They are restrictions 
in result. For instance, in the police court here there is usually a large number of 
unfortunate drunks brought up, but owing to a clause in the election law closing drinking 
places on election day, on the morning after each election day, there is scarcely a single 
drunk on the calendar. That has led me to believe, and it seems to be the general 
testimony, that the restrictions in Toronto are much more effective than in most places. 
I know they are much more effective than in most other places in this province. 

13991la. That shows the result of prohibition on election day !—Yes, and I think 
there is comparatively little drinking on Saturday night and Sunday in Toronto. 

13992a. Have you any means of knowing whether there is much violation of the 
license law by the licensees ?—My impression is that there is not much in Toronto. 
There are 150 licenses allowed. After a certain number of convictions a man loses 
his license, and if he loses a license, another man will come in to make up the number, 
and he may not get another. On account of the number of licenses being limited, a 
license has become a valuable asset ; so that the licensees have, as an additional reason 
for observing the law, the fear of losing their licenses, if they are found violating 
the law. 

13993a. I suppose there are some illicit places in Toronto ?—I presume there are. 
I think there has been a great change within the last ten years. For instance, a 
brewer who was before this Commission, is reported to have said that some ten years ago 
there were a thousand unlicensed places in Toronto, that is when we had a larger number 
of licensed places ; and he is reported in the newspapers as having said before this Com- 
mission that there are very few unlicensed places in Toronto now ; so that according to 
his testimony, and he ought to be a better witness than myself in that respect, there 
has been a great improvement in Toronto during the last ten years. 

13994a. Then the lessening of the number of licenses has not increased the num- 
ber of illicit places ?—No, contrary to the usual result, that the more licensed places we 
have the more unlicensed places you are likely to have. 
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13995a. In Montreal there are a thousand licenses, and it is alleged that there are 
two or three thousand unlicensed places ?—According to the testimony of the brewer I 
have just quoted, a similar result would have followed in Toronto if Toronto had had a 
larger number of licenses. 

139964. You are President of the Young Men’s Christian Association ?—I am. 

13997a. And have therefore considerable knowledge of young men ?/—I come into 
contact with a large number of them, and have taken an interest in young men for a 
great many years. 

13998a. Do you find that a good many young men in Toronto have formed the 
drink habit ’—Unfortunately a good many of them have fallen victims to it. 

13999a. Do you regard illicit places, dives, I think they are called, as just as 
likely to tempt these young men as licensed saloons !—Speaking from my personal 
experience of the young men that are addicted to drinking habits, and I have investi- 
gated personally a large numberof such cases, I do not think I ever met with one who 
contracted the habit in an unlicensed place. The temptation is to go into a highly 
respectable place, to begin with the milder drinks, and to go on from one step to an- 
other. That has been the usual course almost without exception, of such sad cases as 
have come to my knowledge. 

14000a. The Inspector tells us that there are 140 tavern licenses and ten saloon 
licenses. Have you any means of knowing whether all these licensed taverns that are 
supposed to be hotels, really are hotels !—Some few years ago we agitated for a still 
further reduction of the licensed houses, to bring the number below 150. At this time, 
information was sought from the police and other sources, to find out whether the whole 
150 were bona fide hotels, and the information we received was that about one-third of 
them neither gave meals nor provided beds, and were not for the entertainment of 
travellers, as a rule. Some four or five years ago the number of licenses was reduced ; 
our present mayor, Mr. Fleming, when he was alderman, introduced what is known as 
the Fleming by-law, reducing the number to 150. About two years after that, an agi- 
tation was started to reduce the number still further, and an investigation was made, 
and information obtained from. the police and other sources, and as a result of our 
inquiries it appeared that about one-third of the 150 were not et houses of 
public entertainment at all, but were mere drinking places, which kept the bed-rooms 
to enable them to qualify for a license. I do not remember the exact number now, but 
my recollection is that about 40 or 50 of them were alleged to be houses such as I have 
mentioned. I have no more recent information on the subject. 

1400la. The question is sometimes asked :- Given the saloon which sells liquor 
only, and the hotel which entertains guests and also has a bar, which is the more 
dangerous !—I have heard it said that there are more violations of the law in hotels 
than in saloons, for the reason that a saloon, having no travellers or guests, can be kept 
more easily under control. That information I have obtained from a number of License 
Inspectors and officials who are engaged in enforcing the law. I have known of cases 
where the young men of whom I have spoken have been in the habit of going into the 
hotels and drinking during prohibited hours. It has been said that by going into 
hotels and registering and taking a room, men can get liquor on Sundays, and I think 
there are many such evasions of ‘the law. Iam not aware of such offences by saloons, 
but so far as I am concerned, I do not know that I would make any difference between 
the two. 

14002a. It is sometimes said that the hotel bar is the more dangerous, for the 
reason that it is an easy thing and not improper for young men to drift into a hotel to 
see a friend, and then they easily drift into the bar and contract the drink habit ; 
whereas they do not usually visit the saloons until they have already contracted the 
drink habit. For these reasons some people contend that the hotel bar is the more 
dangerous of the two /—I think we have no saloons, properly so called, in Toronto or in 
Ontario. What we call saloons here are hotels that are allowed to sell liquor without 
the necessary accommodation for travellers. Therefore the argument you are making 
would not apply to the Province of Ontario. 
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14003a. They are really eating houses !—Yes, but they do not entertain travellers. 
They have to have the same accommodation as the hotels, except as to beds, but they 
are relieved from keeping guests over night. 

14004a. What is the result of your observations of the effects of the drink traftic, 
as it is carried on, upon other business interests of the country ?—Well, it makes some 
business more lively, particularly that of the criminal lawyer, the policeman, the jailor 
and the keeper of the penitentiary. 

14005a. How does it affect the manufacturing industries ?—I only know in the 
general way that it interferes with manufacturing industries by unfitting men who in- 
dulge to excess in drinking, from doing their work. One drunken workingman, of 
course, interfers with others, because men have often to work in sets or gangs, and 
when a man, occupying a particularly responsible position, is unfitted by drink from 
attending to his duties, it prevents very often a number of others from doing their 
work. We are all aware of the harm that arises from drunken men in any other 
capacity. 

14006a. Do you regard the drink traffic as reducing somewhat the wage-earning 
power of the country at large !—I think the country suffers far more in that way than 
it does from the mere loss of the money spent in drink. The thirty or forty millions 
that are spent for liquor are only a very small part of the indirect loss which this traftic 
inflicts upon the country. The loss in the earning power of the people must be many 
times that of the money directly spent in drink. 

14007a. Therefore the producing power is lessened !—Yes, because if a man spends 
money for whisky, he cannot use that money in buying clothes for his wife and child- 
ren, and if he does not earn, he has no money to spend for any useful purpose. 

14008a. Does the drink trade then touch injuriously other branches of business ? 
—I think it injuriously affects every other interest in the country. 

14009a. Can you say something about the moral effects ’—My observation has 
gone to confirm the opinion that is expressed by every high authority, for instance, by 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, and by the Premier of this province, that intem- 
perance is the cause of about three-fourths—I think that is the figure at which most of 
them put it—of the crime of the country, and of nearly as large a proportion of the 
poverty, and I know some high authorities place it higher. The national Superintend- 
ent of Education in the United States, after careful observation, I think put it as high 
as 80 percent. The drink traftic is also responsible indirectly fora great deal of the 
crime which it does not cause directly. Nearly all the criminals of the country are 
children of drinking parents, and in most cases of drunken parents. The National 
Superintendent of Education in the United States, Gen. Eaton, says that 90 per cent of 
the criminals of that country are children of drunken parents. 

14010a. I suppose it is not entirely a matter of heredity, but also a matter of neg- 
lect of children on the part of parents ?—It is partly hereditary, and partly education 
and surroundings. It is hard to say how much is due to one cause andhow much to 
another, but combined they produce the results I have mentioned. 

1401la. I suppose we are to understand you to believe that the country does not 
indemnify itself by getting six or seven millions of revenue as an offset to these things ! 
—On that point Iam quite prepared to accept the testimonies of such experienced 
financiers as the late Sir Alexander Galt, Sir Charles Tupper, Sir Leonard Tilley, or the 
Hon. George E. Foster, and especially the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, one of the highest 
financial authorities in the world—all these financiers express the view that the country 
loses from the results of the drink traftic far more than it receives in revenue. 

14012a. Then you believe that prohibition of the drink trade, as well enforced as 
any other law is enforced, would be beneficial to the country commercially, socially, in- 
dustrially and morally /—That is my opinion, certainly. 

140130. Asa lawyer of large experience in the enforcement of law, do you think a 
prohibitory law is possible of enforcement !—I would have no hesitation, as an ofhcer 
clothed with power, in undertaking to enforce a prohibitory law. 

14014a.--_We have been told that, having a long range of coast and a long inter- 
national line, the smuggling would be so extensive as to bring the law into contempt 
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and make our last state worse than the first /—I do not think there would be much to 
fear from importations from the United States. Any smuggling that might take 
place would be comparatively slight, I take it. 

14015a. Well, there would be an immediate loss of some six or seven millions of 
revenue !—No, I do not think there would be. The present Dominion revenue obtain- 
ed from the liquor traftic by customs and excise, is about the figure you have mention- 
ed. That is all that is derived from it at present. I assume, and I think I am right 
in assuming, that a considerable quantity of this liquor is for purposes that would be 
legitimate under a prohibitory law, that would all remain, and possibly be taxed higher. 
Assuming for the sake of argument that three-fourths of the liquor that is now import- 
ed or manufactured is used for purposes that would be cut off by a stringent prohibitory 
law, there would still remain one-fourth that might be used for legitimate purposes, and 
this might perhaps be taxed very much higher to prevent its being used for illegimate pur- 
poses, so that it might be a matter of policy from a financial point of view to adopt prohi- 
bitory legislation, but that is a matter that only a Finance Minister could undertake to 
deal with. I think every Finance Minister of Canada, so far, has professed his willingness 
to andertake to make up for the loss of revenue, and I am quite satisfied to leave that 
question with them. 

14016a. In case of those liquors that would be required for necessary purposes, do 
you think they should be manufactured in the country, or imported, and if manufac- 
tured, should it be done entirely under governmental control !—That, like some other 
matter I have been asked about here, is a matter of detail, the proper time to consider 
which is after the principle of the law has been adopted, and when the details come to 
be considered. On that point, as on some others, prohibitionists would probably differ 
in opinion. We have adopted this policy and we intend to adhere to it, and when the 
proper time comes to settle these details, we will do so in the best light we can get at 
the time. I think that is the wisest policy that the prohibitionists can pursue. 

14017a. You do not care to have a conflict over the details in advance ?—No. As 
soon as we get the principle admitted, then we will go into details; there may be a 
little give and take, but these things will adjust themselves. I have no fear about the 
details once the principle is admitted. 


By Mr. Gigault : 


14018. Are the farmers of Ontario temperate usually, or do they drink to excess ? 
—I think as a class they are very temperate. I think a very large majority of the 
farmers of Ontario are total abstainers, I should judge probably two-thirds of them, 
according to my observation and information. 

14019a. In what parts of Maine have you been ?—I have been in all parts of it, 
pretty much. My summer holidays have taken me to Portland and the surrounding 
places ; business used to take me frequently to other parts of the State, so that I know 
the State of Maine pretty thoroughly. 

14020a. In Portland what steps did you take to ascertain that there was very 
little consumption of liquor ?— In the first place, I used my eyes, as in any other place. 
I was out on the public streets, and though I had been in Portland for weeks at a time, 
I saw very little avenues, if any, for the sale of liquor. Being interested in the ques- 
tion I have made inguiries at the hotels, and from various individuals, and I have found 
that the enforcement of the law has varied at different times. In Portland, for instance, 
I have been told that at some times it would be practically impossible to get liquor for 
any use other than what the law sanctioned: while at other times, when the officials 
were not friendly to the law, or when the enforcement was lax, liquor could be obtained 
for beverage purposes. The conflict there is between stringency and laxity. 

14021a. Do you know how it is to-day ?—-I have not been in Portland for some 
four or five years, so that I cannot speak from personal knowledge of the state of affairs 
since that time. 

14022a. You say that drunkenness is the cause of about three-fourths of the 
crime. Have you consulted the criminal statistics of Maine to see if crime has decreas- 


ed a good deal since a prohibitory law has been in force there /—I do not know that I 
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have seen any official statistics of Maine recently. My impression has been that there 
is less crime in Maine than in licensed States, and that what crime there is in Maine is 
largely committed by men who sell intoxicating drinks in violation of the law. 

14023a, You say you have been in Italy, to what means did you resort to ascertain 
how much drunkenness there is there !—Well, I used my eyes, and made inquiries. 
For instance, in Rome I have seen a great deal of drunkenness in some of the lower 
parts of the city ; ia Naples, a good deal, and in some of the other cities also. I did 
just as I would do in Portland or anywhere else, if I was investigating the subject. 

14024a. Did you consult the official statistics of the arrests for drunkenness ?—I 
think I have some of the official returns from Italy. Of course the arrests for drunken- 
ness, as I know from investigation, vary in different places and at different times in the 
same place, so that such figures would not be a criterion. But I myself saw a good 
deal of drunkenness in both Rome and Naples. 

14025¢. Did you consult the municipal documents in Portland to see how many 
arrests there were for drunkenness ?—When I have been theye I have nearly always 
obtained the official returns. 

14026a. Did you compare the arrests in Portland for drunkenness with the arrests 
in Toronto? I do not know that I have compared them recently, but I have the figures 
for both. In making a comparison I would like to know the conditions under which 
the arrests are made in both places. The number fluctuates very much in Toronto. 

14027a. Do you think in Portland they arrest people who are not drunk ?—No. 
I am aware, however, that where there is a prohibitory law, officials are more likely to 
arrest for a slight offence. When they see a man drunk they arrest him, because that is a 
presumption that there has been a violation of the law ; whereas if you see a drunken 
man in a licensed place it is not a presumption of a violation of the law, because he may 
have got his liquor legitimately. 

14028a. Being a total abstainer yourself, do you think you are in as good a position 
to ascertain whether liquor was sold as a man who uses liquor !—In my investigation I 
have never resorted to some of the steps to which I have heard some other people have 
resorted, in trying to find out where liquor was sold, such as going down into cellars, 
peeping into stoves, and the like of that. I have never gone through such places in 
search of information, but I have taken the experience of others, made what observa- 
tions I could personally, and taken all usual means to find out the facts. 

14029a. Do you think those people were not doing well who went to such places in 
order to ascertain what was the condition of things ?—It was none of my business to 
get information in that way. 

14030a. If liquors were sold in those places do you not think it was the duty of 
people who were trying to ascertain the condition of things, to go to those places and 
see for themselves ?—Yes, and I have gone to some of them myself, and these men have 
told us the difficulties they had in getting liquor, and the experiences they had gone 
through to find liquor in Portland. At other times [ believe they-could get it without 
going to such trouble; all would depend upon whether the law was being strictly 
enforced at the time. 

1403la. Do you think that drunkenness is a cause of insanity?’—I am not a 
medical expert ; I only know what I have seen in statistics, so that my knowledge on 
that point would be second hand. 

14032a. But from the studies you have made, do you think that drunkenness is a 
cause of insanity !—It is one of the causes of insanity, I believe. 

14033a. You said there was a good deal of. drunkenness in France and Germany. 
Do you know what is the proportion of insane people to the whole population in France 
and Germany !—TI have not made a study of that. 

14034a. Or in other countries !—I have not made a study of the numbers of 
insane people in different countries. We know that the more highly civilized a country 
is, the greater the strain on the minds of the people, the greater the tendency to insanity 
from that cause. JT have no doubt that the intellectual strain upon people in this rush- 
ing age, drives a great many crazy. The higher our modern civilization, the higher, 
probably, is the proportion of insanity. 
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By the Chairman: 


14035a. Speaking of the arrests in Portland and in the city of Toronto, I have 
here a report of the City Marshalof Portland for 1892-93, in which he says that on his 
introduction to office he was was given to understand that it had been the practice of 
his predecessor not to bring simple drunks or cases of the first offence before the court, 
and he had adhered to that practice. That would show that they have been pursuing 
much the same practice in Portland asin Toronto, would it not /—That is for the past 
year ; as I said, I have not been in Portland for some years. 

14036a. Hesaid that was the practice of his predecessor which had prevailed on 
his introduction to office, so that the practice in Portland must be much the same as in 
Toronto, they let simple drunks and first offenders go after taking them into custody, 
without bringing them before the court !—Apparently the predecessor of this Marshal 
was one of the lax class of officials. 

14037a. Has it not been the practice in Toronto in recent years not to bring simple 
drunks or first offenders before the court, but to let them go ?—I think I have under- 
stood that something like 200 persons, arrested for the first time, have been allowed to 
go without bringing them before the court. 

14038a. Would you expect that the number of arrests per thousand in Portland 
would be as great as in Toronto, the one being under prohibition and the other under 
license ?—Portland is a seaport, and my observation has led me to believe that there are 
means of bringing liquors into seaports that do not exist in inland places, so I suppose 
that Portland would be very much exposed in this respect. In fact I have seen evidence 
of that on the wharfs at Portland, and I believe that liquor was kept on the vessels in 
the harbour and that it could be obtained there. 

14039a. Therefore there was a consumption of liquor !—I have seen some evidences 
of the consumption of liquor there. 

14040a. What would you say of Bangor ?— I think next to Portland, Bangor is the 
city where the prohibitory law has been least enforced. 

1404la. What do you think of Lewiston ?—I have the impression that Lewiston 
was rather better than Bangor and Portland in the way of law enforcement. 

14042a. And Biddeford ?—I have been a good deal in Biddeford, and the impres- 
sion I formed at most times when I was there was that the law was well enforced. 
But I know the enforcement of the law varies at different times according to the 
officials. 

14043a. But would you expect that under a prohibitive system such as exists in 
the State of Maine, the arrests for drunkenness would be lower proportionately than in 
the cities of Canada under a license system ?—That might depend upon the people. I 
think Canada is the most temperate. 

14044a. I am speaking of Maine as it is and Canada as it is. Now, you must 
admit that in Maine there has been for years a strong temperance sentiment ; they have 
had a prohibitory law on the Statute-book for 40 years ; they have had from 40 to 50 
amendments made to the law, all apparently with a view of making it more effective. 
A member of Congress, who is an ardent prohibitionist, said to the Commissioners 
when they were down there, that “if the law is nota success in the State of Maine, 
then it is not a success anywhere.” He put that in as evidence. Now, you 
say that the consumption of liquor is less in Maine and Vermont than in other 
states of the Union, and we ask you this question for information—as you have 
given a great deal of attention to the subject—are there any statistics of the consump- 
tion of liquor in the States of Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire !—I cannot speak 
as to New Hampshire. 

14045a. Take the States of Maine and Vermont?—I presume there are liquor 
importations from adjoining states for private consumption ; but for the other sales 
apart from that, I believe the national returns form a pretty good guide. 

14046a. In what way would they form a good guide. I have been very anxious to 
get information of this kind, because it is very important /—I am not familiar with the 
details of their statistical arrangement. 
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14047a. They do net make liquor in Maine, and therefore no excise duties are paid 
there !—No, but it is shipped for the licensed places in the towns, where it is sold for 
legitimate purposes, 

14048. But it pays excise where it is made ?—I presume that a record is kept of 
the sales in those places. 

14049a. No record that we could find, and there is no record of the importations 
for private use !—We could not expect to find that. 

14050a. Then how is it possible to get statistics of the consumption of liquor in 
the States of Maine and Vermont ?—I was under the impression that a record was 
kept of the sales in the places that are authorized to sell. 

14051a. Do you mean the licensed liquor agencies /—Yes. 

14052a. They are the only places that sell under regulations !— Yes. 

14053a. Do you consider their sales an indication of the consumption of liquor 
in the State of Maine !—I would take them to be a record of their sales only. 

14054a. But is there any record of what a person may import for medicinal pur- 
poses from Boston or any other town outside the State ?—I suppose there would be no 
way of arriving at it. 

14055a. In the city of Portland, there was certainly a large amount sold for medi- 
cinal and mechanical purposes. If the returns are to be relied upon, they sold last 
year $84,000 worth in the liquor agency ; but no one, I think, pretends that that con- 
sumption was really rendered necessary by the state of health of the community ?— 
They perhaps have there, as we have in this country under restriction, and had under 
the Scott Act, some accommodating physicians that prescribed it freely. 

14056a. They do not even require prescriptions ; they go to the agency and say 
they want it ?~I know there is great laxity in many respects, in the sales by these 
agencies. 

14057a. But what I am concerned about is to know whether you can refer us to 
any source from which we could obtain figures showing the consumption of liquor in the 
States of Maineand Vermont. From your answer I conclude you cannot /—The only 
record I know about is that kept in the authorized places of sale. 

14058a@. You made special efforts, I suppose, when in Portland, in other ways than 
by asking questions, ’to find out whether liquor was being sold !— Yes, by special inquiries. 
Being interested in the subject, I took pains to ascertain the facts in conversation with 
other persons who were also interested in the question. 

14059a. You did not try the chemists and druggists ?—I did not happen to be sick 
when I was there, and did not require any liquor. My information as to the purchase 
of liquor was obtained from what others have told me. 

14060a. From what you said about the Scott Act, I came to the conclusion that 
in your opinion the municipal councils in many instances were not really in sympathy 
with the law !/—In some cases they were not. 

1406la. They failed to give effect to it in many municipalities, although it was 
their duty to do so?—In many instances, yes. 

14062a. The class of young men of whom you spoke, and with whom you are brought 
into contact in the Young Men’s Christian Association, I presume are of the class who 
work in shops and such places !—Pretty largely. 

14063a. They are the nen whom you speak of as going to the hotel and getting 
liquor in the rooms ?— Yes. 

14064«. But what about the larger class of workingmen? Are they more liable 
to get drink in hotels than in the saloons and unlicensed places ?—Well, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of which I speak, has a number of them as well, though 
the other class would probably be a majority. But the information I have received 
has been to the effect that those who frequent these unlicensed places are mostly 
drinkers who have already acquired the appetite for drink, and will have it whether or 
no, and get it after hours on Saturday night or Sunday. A good many of this class are 
not always welcome at respectable bars. 

14065a. Take the class of workingmen—I am sorry we have not a better designa- 
tion, because we are all workingmen in one sense—the labouring classes, who must 
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form the vast majority ; would the young men of this class be likely to go to a respect- 
able hotel, or to a saloon, or to a place where liquor was being sold illicitly ?—So far as 
I know, the young men of all classes begin the habit of drinking in the licensed places. 

14066a. But I am speaking of the hotel as distinguished from the restaurant or 
saloon ’—You ask whether I think they frequent the saloons or the hotels the more ! 

14067a. Yes. You call them restaurants here, | believe /—Well, the restaurants, 
or the saloons so called, are nearly all in the central part of the city, just surrounding 
the business district ; and I have very seldom seen young men of the class that you 
call workingmen, going in or coming out of those places, nor have I seen them going 
into the bar at the Queen’s or the Rossin. Those of that class that I have seen going 
into or coming out of bar rooms, usually frequent houses up Yonge Street, or along 
(Jueen Street, fad on by -streets, nominally hotels, but places that do very little enter- 
taining in the way of giving meals or beds, but depend largely upon their bar business. 

14068a. I understand you think that of those who go wrong, the larger number 
do so by frequenting the respectable hotels ?—Well, I judge by results. When licensed 
places and respectable hotels are kept open there is always a large number of arrests 
for drunkenness ; but when these places are closed on Saturday nights and Sundays, as 
I believe they are kept closed in Toronto, there are very few arrests for drunkenness. 
So it would appear that if people do frequent these dives, they do not get drink. When 
the respectable bars are open there is drunkenness, and there is very little drunkenness 
when they are closed. 

14069a. In your opinion, which of these three places, the saloon, the unlicensed 
place, or the respectable hotel, would an ordinary workingman be most likely to fre- 
quent ?—I do not think in this city they frequent the saloons at all, that is the restau- 
rants, because the restaurants cater to the mercantile and professional classes, almost 
without exception. I do not think they go to the bars of the more costly hotels, be- 
cause the surroundings and the people are not of their class. I think the class to whom 
you refer do their drinking very largely in the smaller so-called hotels that are to be 
found on Yonge and Queen streets, and the second rate streets of the city. 

14070a. Do you think there are many hotels and licensed taverns in the city of 
Toronto that are not prepared at any time to accommodate travellers with food and 
lodging ?—I have no information more recent than that J mentioned in answer to one 
of your colleagues, namely, that some four or five years ago we obtained a report on 
every house in the city for the purpose of agitating for a reduction in the number of 
licenses ; and the information that we then obtained was that between 40 and 50 of 
the 150 licensed places in this city gave no entertainment to travellers at all. I have 
not obtained any reliable information on that point since. 

14071la. Have you any information as to the state of things now in that respect ? 
I do not know that there has been any material change. My impression is that if 
there has been any change, it is for the better, that the administration of the license 
law is more stringent than it was at the time to which I referred, four or five years 
ago. There has been a general increase in the stringency of the aiminiseeren of the 
law in the city of Toronto. 

14072a. Do you think if we had a prohibitory law it would require a large force 
along the frontier to prevent smuggling ?—I think the number of custom house officers 
we have at present could do the work pretty thoroughly, with a few subs. 

14078a. You think then that subs would be necessary. The custom-houses are 
far ce !—My home in Lower Canada was a prohibition district, and although liquor 
was sold on the American side, there was very little smuggled into Canada ; so that so 
far as my observation has gone, there is no very great danger from that source. 


By Judge McDonald : 


14074a, Did the law prevent individuals from bringing liquor into that section for 
private use ?—No, but what did come in I do not think came from the States, because 
everything that came in from the States would have to be smuggled. 

14075a. Had it to be brought in from Montreal and other - places when it was used 


in homes ?— Yes, but in that part ot the country a prohibitory law has been in force for 
edhe pelea 
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about 30 years, and a generation has grown up that do not use liquor. There is hardly 
a family in the locality that usesit now. Iam speaking of the township of Hinchin- 
brook in the county of Huntingdon. 


By the Chairman : 


14076a. If a prohibitory law were passed that allowed a citizen to get in liquor for 
his own use, would you put a tax upon such imports !/—If persons were allowed special 
privileges of that kind, i think they ought to pay handsomely for them. 

14077a. I ask you that question because we have had witnesses before us who con- 
sidered it wrong that the Government should derive any revenue from this traffic what- 
ever. Ido not know whether that is your view !—My view is that while it is there, it 
is alegitimate subject for taxation, and as long as a tax would restrict it, I should be 
in favour of it. If it were taxed in such a way as to give it a strong foothold in the 
country, J would regret any such tax. It would be a mistake to adopt legislation 
which would give it anything approaching vested rights, or make it any more power- 
ful than it is. 

14078a. But if a prohibitory law were passed which permitted the importation and 
the manufacture for private use, you would still continue to tax it ?—Any persons that 
were allowed such exceptional favours ought to pay handsomely for them, in my opinion. 

14079a. You said in one of your answers—I do not know whether you meant it or 
not—that the loss to the country through the liquor traffic was much greater than the 
thirty or forty million dollars spent in drink ?—Yes, 

14080a. Exactly in what sense do you consider the money spent in drink a loss ? 
If a man buys liquor he pays his money to some other citizen, it is not taken out of the 
country. It may bea loss to the man who buys, but is must be a profit to the man 
who sells /—My theory is that abstinence is consistent with, and in most cases conducive 
to, a state of health, and that if a man pays money for something that does not do him 
any good, as when he buys intoxicating liquor, in one sense he suffers a loss. 

1408la. How is that ?—It is a loss to the man who buys it, assuming that the 
drinking people of this country pay perhaps thirty million dollars per annum for drink, 
they give their money for that which does not do them any good, in other words, they 
give their money for nothing, which would be a loss to them. 

14082a. But the community as a whole, I understood you to say suffered that loss. 
I want to know if you consider that is a loss to the community, at large. J understand 
you to argue that it is a loss tothe person who spends his money, but as some one else 
must have received the money, how can you consider it in the light of a loss to the 
community ?—I think that giving money for anything that has no value, is a loss. 

14083a. Will you explain in what way, simply for our information !—Paying 
money for something that does not benefit the man, I take to be a loss. Whatever is 
spent in an unproductive manner is loss. 

14084a. You mean to imply, I suppose, that the money could be employed in 
something more productive !—Yes, and I suppose the least productive way in which 
money can be employed is that of distilling. Of the money that is paid out for liquor, 
I presume a smaller proportion goes to the labour producing that liquor than is paid to 
labour in any of the other industries of the country ; so that there is a very great waste 
in that respect. 

14085a. Now, coming to the revenue question. Of course a prohibition law would 
lead to a large decrease in the Dominion revenue. I think you answered that you 
would leave the question to be dealt with by the Finance Minister. But have you con- 
sidered at all whether it would be necessary to impose direct taxes, for a time at least, 
to replace that loss in revenue ?—I think I stated in answer to one of the Commissioners 
that the whole of the revenue would not be lost. Assuming that a considerable part of 
the liquor that is now used would still be used for legitimate purposes, that part might 
be taxed perhaps even higher than it is now, but that is a matter of detail for the 
Finance Minister to consider. For instance, supposing that one-fourth of the liquor 
now produced would still be required for legitimate purposes, if the rate of taxation on 
that were doubled, you would have one-half the amount of revenue now raised from the 
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whole quantity. But that is a matter I am quite satisfied to leave to the Finance 
Minister to settle, because, as I said, every Finance Minister we have had in Canada 
has professed a willingness to grapple with the question. 

14086a. It is not necessary to enter into a discussion of what Finance Ministers 
may have said. Iam only desirous of getting your own view. Would you submit to 
direct taxation for the sake of getting a prohibitory law !—Personally I would be quite 
willing to submit to direct taxation. Ido not object to paying my share of that revenue 
that is now derived from liquor ; indeed I would be willing to pay a great deal more 
than my share, if necessary, in order to get the benefit that would accrue to this country 
from a prohibitory law. 

14087a. I believe at one time a bill was prepared or drafted by the Dominion 
Alliance. I do not know whether it was submitted to Parhament. I think Mr. John 
Redpath Dougall stated so in Montreal when he appeared before the Commission. Do 
you know if such is the fact ?—I do not think the Dominion Alliance ever went that 
far. They have stuck to the resolution. 

14088a. Do you know of any temperance organization that prepared such a bill /— 
T think individuals have done so. ® 

14089a. Have organizations done so ?—I think not. 

14090a. Was no bill sent in with the petition that went into Parliament ?—I am 
not prepared to say. My impression is that there was not, but Imay be mistaken. My 
impression is that something of the kind was undertaken privately, as a suggestion, or 
tentative matter. 

1409la. You stated that Parliament had on several occasions expressed their 
willingness to pass a prohibitory measure ?—I did. 

14092a. If that is so, what restrains them from passing a prohibitory measure? If 
the majority of the Members of Parliament are willing to have a prohibitive measure, 
why do they not give effect to their views and pass it!—As I recollect the resolution 
adopted in Parliament, it stated that the only effective remedy for the evil of intemper- 
ance was a prohibitory law, and they were prepared to pass such a law so soon as they 
believed the country was ready for it. I believe they have appointed this Commission 
partly in order to ascertain whether the country is ready, so I have understood, and 
they are now waiting for the report of this Commission. 

14093a. May we conclude then that although the Members of Parliament express 
this opinion, they were somewhat uncertain as to the views of their constituents /—The 
views of this province will shortly be ascertained by a poll. 

14094a. I am speaking of the whole country. I am asking you these questions 
because there is, perhaps, no other man who has had the same experience in the two 
largest provinces in the Dominion !—We have accepted the challenge from Parliament 
to show that we are ready. Parliament has not given us the vote, but we are getting it 
by provinces. 

14095a. Do you think the reason Parliament took that view of the matter was that 
they were uncertain as to the feeling of their constituents, because if that was the opin- 
ion of Parliament there was nothing to prevent them from immediately legislating upon 
the subject /—I am not acquainted with the inner consciousness and inner feelings of 
the Members of Parliament. Any one else is in just as good a position to ascertain their 
personal views. I have never been a Member of Parliament and cannot speak. 

14096a. Do you see any reason why Parliament should not at once have passed a 
prohibitory measure if they entertained those views?—Apparently, Parliament has 
doubts as to whether the country is ready to support the enforcement of the law ; that 
would be an apparent ground for their failing to act immediately. But I have no special 
knowledge apart from what j is accessible to every person in the country. 

14097. Do you construe their vote in favour of that resolution as an approval of a 
prohibitory law ?—I think one is justified in doing that. 

14098, You think that was an approval on ‘the part of Parliament of the policy of 
total prohibition /—Parliament making a solemn declaration that a prohibitory law was 
the aes effectual remedy for the evils L& intemperance, making the assertion as a solemn 
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statement, certainly I do not think can be interpreted in any other sense than that 
which you just intimated. 

_ 14099a. Are you quoting the words of the resolution ?—I do not know that I am 
giving the exact words, but I think I am giving the substance fairly. 


WILLIAM H. ORR, recalled. 
By Judge McDorald : 


14100-la. The other day I understood you to state that a mistake had been made in 
supposing you had stated that you did not know any moderate drinker who had not 
become a drunkard, and that you had not made that statement /—It was reported I had 
said that all moderate drinkers became drunkards, I deny ever having made such a 
statement or ever having thought of such a thing. 

14102a. Have you known moderate drinkers who have not become intemperate ? 
—Yes, many; myself, for instance. 

14103a. A moderate drinker of liquor ?— Yes. 

14104a. For beverage purposes /— Yes. 

14105a. Who has not become an immoderate drinker /— Yes. 

14106a@. You have known of such cases !—Yes, myself and many others. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod ; 


14107a. You do not mean to say you are. a moderate drinker now ?—No, by no 
means. 


By Judge McDonald : 


14108a. You will not say then, that a moderate drinker always becomes an immo- 
derate one ?—No, I distinctly repudiate any such an idea. 


LYNDHURST OGDEN, Secretary of Toronto Club, Toronto, on being duly sworn, 
deposed as follows : 


By the Chairman - 


14109a. I believe you are Secretary of some company?—I am Secretary of the 
Toronto Club, also of the Stock Exchange, as well as of the Ontario Jockey Club. 

14110a. I believe you desired to say something in reference to some statement 
which had been made about the Club as being a prolific cause of drunkenness /—I 
heard that such a statement had been made by an Inspector, and I was very much 
surprised to hear it. I have been Secretary of the Toronto Club for 15 years, and I 
have never seen anything that would warrant such a statement. I have also been very 
often in some of the other clubs in Toronto, knowing the secretaries of those clubs, and 
in those places I have never seen anything that would warrant such a statement. 

141lla. I do not think the Toronto Club was specially mentioned, I think it was 
clubs in general ?—I can speak for all of them. Clubs in general were mentioned. I 
think that clubs are the last places that would promote offences that have been attri- 
buted to them, inasmuch as they are all composed of gentlemen of repute and standing, 
they are governed by certain rules, and if a man breaks those rules, he is no longer a 
member. 


(2) 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
14112a,. What is the Ontario Jockey Club?—The Ontario Jockey Club has been 


in existence since 1881, and it holds a race meeting every spring extending over five 
days. My duties on those occasions are not only those of Secretary and Treasurer, but 
I hold the position of Clerk of the Course, that is to say, I have to see that good order 
prevails, and I have a staff of police to assist me. I must say that ever since 1881, 
during all the race meetings we have had, a case of intoxication is an exception. In 
fact drunkenness is nil there. 

14113a. Is no liquor sold on the ground !—Yes ; liquor is sold on the ground. 
I have always taken very good care, if I saw anybody intoxicated to have him removed 
at once so that he would not molest anybody else there, and I cannot recall that I ever 
turned out more than three people for that cause since 1881. I have also been to the 
Bel Air races, of the Montreal Jockey Club, and also to the Hamilton races, and good 
order prevailed everywhere. It is the exception to see a drunken person. 


By the Chairman ; 


14114a. I understand some of the most influential and highly respectable 
citizens of Toronto are members of the Toronto Club ?— Yes. 


By fev. Dr. McLeod : 


14115-16a. You have a large police force on the ground on racing day ?—Yes: I 
have 25 constables there, as well as our men. On Queen’s Birthday, a holiday when 
everybody enjoys themselves, we have some 11,000 people, and they can take whatever 
they want. 

14117a. Is the sale of liquor on the ground licensed ?—Yes. 

14118a. Who holds the license !—There is a hotel on the ground, and the liquor 
license is transferred to the booth for the day. 

14119a. Is that hotel open on the ground all the year round mes 

14120a. It is for the accommodation of the horsemen for the rest of the year !— 
Yes. 


By the Chairman : 


14121a. Is there anything else you would like to say ?—There is just one matter. 
Different gentlemen who have appeared here have been asked their opinion as to whether 
they favoured a prohibitory law. There is one point which I have not heard touched 
upon. I consider that the future prosperity of this country will be due in a large 
measure to the amount of immigration we receive from the old country ;and as an old 
countryman myself, i wish to say that I think, were a prohibitive law to be put in force 
in this country, the immigration would be greatly reduced. I do not think they would 
care to come to a country where they would be deprived of the privileges they enjoy in 
their own country. The question of direct taxation has also been suggested as a conse- 
quence of prohibition. I think the immigrants who come to this country would object 
to pay any part of the remuneration to those who had been in the country before they 
arrived. 

By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 

14122a. Did you read Prof. Goldwin Smith’s letter in the Globe of Saturday ? 
—No. 

14123a. He makes a statement substantially like this, that most of the drunken- 
ness in Canada is found among those who have immigrated here. Would you agree 


with him ?—I do not think so. I am not well up in those statistics, but I do not think 
a man will be willing to come to a country where he cannot get what he had before. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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TORONTO, 31st October, 1893. 
The Commission met at 10 a.m. 
Present, Sir JosepH Hickson, Chairman, presiding. 


JupGE McDonatp. Rev. Dr. McLerop. 


W. H. HOWLAND, ex-Mayor of Toronto, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows : 


By the Chairman : 


14124a. What business are you engaged in ?—My actual business is the milling 
and commission business, and I am also connected with financial companies. 

14125a. It is well known to the members of the Commission that you have taken 
an active interest in all matters relating to temperance. Would you please tell us if 
you are connected with any of the temperance organizations in the city, and what 
position you hold in any of them? —The only organization in which [ hold an office is 
what is called the Dominion Alliance which is a union of temperance workers for the 
general promotion of temperance principles, 1 may say that I am President of the 
Ontario branch of the Dominion Alliance. 

14126a. Has there at any time, to your knowledge, been formulated a prohibitive 
bill by the Alliance ?—I am really not able to answer that from memory. I believe 
there was a prohibitive bill formulated, but I cannot say as to whether the Alliance was 
responsible for the production of that bill. 

14127a. How long ago is that !—Speaking from memory, I could not say. 

14128. If such a bill was prepared could you secure a copy of it for the use of 
the Commission !—I will endeavour to do so, 

14129. Are you in favour of a prohibitive measure as applied to the liquor trafic ? 
—I am. 

14130a. Have you personally made up your mind as to the extent of the prohibition 
that you desire to see made law ?—I have. 

1413la. Will you kindly tell us what it is?—It would have to be an equitable 
measure which would fall equally on all classes of the community, and make no excep- 
tion, and would extend to the manufacture as well as to the sale. 

14132a. In your prohibition measure, would you make exception in favour of 
liquors required for medicinal, mechanical and sacramental purposes /—-Yes. 

14133a. But you would not admit importation by private individuals of liquor for 
their own use !—No, you could not have an equitable law in such a case. The higher 
classes of the community, in case a law of that kind was carried, would have to make up 
their minds to meet the necessities arising from the prohibition of the traflic, and they 
would have to sacrifice something for the rest of the community. 

14134a. Do you know of any country or state in which such a law has existed /— 
I believe that the law in the State of Maine, or the intention of the Act in the State 
of Maine, is just exactly what we contemplate. 

14135a. There is a misunderstanding as to what the law is in the State of Maine. 
It does not prohibit the importation by a private individual of what he may desire to 
have for his own use ?—I believe the intention of the law was to do that. In its original 
intention it was an equitable law, and I think any failure or weakness in it has arisen 


from its not being enforced equitably. 
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14136a. From the exception which I have referred to /—I think that feature is an 
objection, I do not think it was the original intention of the law. I recognize the diffi- 
culties perfectly, the difficulty of so ca led interference with the rights of ‘people, people 
who have great attachments to social customs ; but at the same, in the interest of the 
whole community, a law of this kind has got to be a law of sacrifice on the part of the 
better class, and of those who haye the power of self-control, in order to achieve benefits 
for the rest. 

14137a. Are you ‘under the i impression that the failure, partial at any rate, of the 
prohibitory law in the State of Maine, is due to the exceptions 1--I recognize that there 
have been great difficulties in a aeenneint on that account, and at the same time I feel 
the greatest admiration for the people who have been able to sustain the law as they 
have done in face of the opposition of the enormously wealthy body comprised of those 
who are in the traffic, and in face of the opposition of the two great political parties, 
who have been endeavouring to break it down from the outset. Both the Republican 
and Democratic parties of the United States have been at war with the Republican and 
Democratic parties of the State of Maine, who have both been supporters of the Maine 
law. 

14138a. Your impression is that the two great political parties, outside the State 
of Maine, have both been opposed to the law /—Yes, that the influence of all the poli- 
ticlans of the country has been constantly used against the continuance of that law, 
everybody almost outside the state has been trying ‘to break it down. 

14139a. The law in the State of Maine was enacted, I think, in 1852, and it was 
in operation up to 1855, when it was repealed. It remained repealed for two years, 
and was then put on the Statute-book again, and it has been in force ever since. Now, 
you say you think it was the intention of the framers of the law to prohibit altogether ? 
—They cannot prohibit altogether, as they have discovered, and it is a little curious 
they did not know that from the start. But the Federal law steps in, the Federal 
Government regulates the inter state traffic, and the State could not prohibit a citizen 
of Maine from going into a neighbouring state purchasing what he might want, and 
bringing it into Maine. The law strictly prohibits trading in it. They, may manu- 
facture for sale, but cannot dealin it. In order to supply what might be required for’ 
medicinal and mechanical purposes, they have established a state agency which supplies 
the district agencies with what they require for those purposes. 

14140a. General Neal Dow, who was before the Commission twice, went so far as to 
say that he would not advocate a disturbance of that arrangement which allows the im- 
portation by private individuals for their own ‘use ?—I think that the weakness of en- 
forcement in the State of Maine has been because the ground was not fully covered. I 
think if we obtained prohibition in Canada, as I believe we will eventually, all these 
matters of experience in Maine we will be able to turn to our account, and we shall have 
an understanding between the Dominion and the provinces so that there will be no 
clashing. 

14141a. Do you recollect any State or self-governed community that has such a law 
in existence as you advocate !—I have not named over the other places that have pro- 
hibitory laws. It is unnecessary, because the same general principle runs through all 
the prohibitory laws that exist in the different countries, and the same difficulty besets 
them that we have to contend with, namely, the avowed enmity, you may say, of nearly 
all the public forces, wherever they ‘stand in a solus position. 

14142a. In the United States the Federal law which I have referred to prevails in 
regard to inter-state commerce. Do you know any other country where they have a 
prohibitive measure in force such as you desire ?—Except small industrial communities, 
and others where the experiment has been, I believe, successfully tried, I do not know 
of any other community where a prohibitory law is in force. 

14143a. Will you mention some of the smaller communities which you have in your 
mind ?—I believe there have been a good many experiments tried, and they have met 
with success. In the United States there are quite a number of places where they have 
prohibitory regulations with regard to the sale of liquor within certain areas. The com- 
fortable and well-to-do people manage to keep the saloons and the surroundings of the 
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liquor traffic away from their residences. There is a place in Ireland, a very well known 
community of Quakers, who have large manufacturing industries, and these have main- 
tained a perfectly prohibitory position in the midst of the almost free sale of liquor 
which there is in Ireland. I refer to Bessbrook in Ireland. I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing some of the family, and in talking to me they spoke very highly-of the result. 

14144a. Has that community the power of keeping any one out who would not 
agree with them on that subject?—I presume they would have to do so in order to 
accomplish their end. 

14145a. Do they all agree in opinion on that subject ?—They have to fall in to the 
general rule. 

14146a. It would be either agreement or expulsion !—Or self-expatriation. 

14147a. Perhaps expulsion would be a better word ?—I think it would be a vol- 
untary act. 

14148. Are they permitted to have liquor in their houses for personal use ?—That 
I could not say. 

14149a. Have you met with any other place ?—I have read of others, but at the 
moment I do not recall any. 


By Judge McDonald : 


14150a. I may call your attention to one, that of Mr. Gibson, near Fredericton ?— 
And Pullman. 

14151a. In the case of Pullman, there is a hotel where well-to-do people and 
travellers are entertained, but otherwise I believe there is no liquor allowed in that 
community ’/—So I understand. 


By the Chairman : 


14152a. Can you mention any other place !—I have none other in my mind at the 
moment. 

14153a. With regard to Pullman, the property all belongs to the Pullman Com- 
pany, and they can exclude any one who may not be willing to comply with 
their conditions. A municipal body can hardly do that. You could not do that, 
I suppose, in the city of Toronto very well?—It could only be done by the Gen- 
eral Legislature, and I do not think it would be expulsion, it would be self-expatria- 
tion. Ifa man said, I do not like to live in a community where I cannot get liquor, of 
course he would go to one where he could. But that would be a personal act. If he 
was bound to have drink, I presume he would have to go where he could get it. 

14154a. But in the case of Pullman, of course, the corporation owning the whole 
of the property, their will has the force of law ?—No doubt. 

14155a. The same state of things, I think, exists in New Brunswick, in Mr. 
Gibson’s community ?—Yes. 


hy Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


14156a. It may be observed, by the way, that the law which applies to the whole 
county, applies to Mr. Gibson’s town !—Yes. They have the Scott Act in the County 
of York. 


By the Chairman : 


14157a. You were Mayor of the city of Toronto ’—Yes, for two years. 

14158. If I am not mistaken, you were also President of the Board of Trade ?— 
Yes, President of the Board of Trade, and of the Corn Exchange, and of the Dominion 
Board of Trade. 

14159a. You are very familiar with the city. Do you think there has been an 
improvement in the city in the matter of temperance, that there is less intem- 
perance now than there was some years ago?’—I think since the reduction of 
licenses there has been an improvement. During my administration there were 100 
licenses struck off. I am satisfied that the saloon provides business for itself, it only 
makes money as it makes drunkards. I am satisfied that the saloon makes no profit on 
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what is called the ordinary moderate drinker. Therefore the reduction in the number 
of saloons by 100, reduced the number of agencies which were producing drunkards, 
and to that extent there has been a reduction in intemperance in the city. 

14160a. You attribute the reduction in intemperance largely to the reduction in 
the number of licensed places?—Yes, and of course to the general temperance agita- 
tion by the churches, and all agencies that keep the conscience active. 

14161la. Do you think that anything is to be attributed to greater activity on the 
part of the officers of the city ?—I think a great deal is to be attributed to that. I 
think the administration of the law to a large extent makes the conscience about law 
breaking. If the officials are indifferent and careless about the execution of the law- 
to that extent they make the law itself weak, and the people weak, in either obeying or 
desiring to obey. 

14162a. Are they not much influenced by the sentiment prevailing amongst the 
people of the community /—No, I think the influence comes from the top. I believe 
that if the people are careless about the men they elect to public position, the result 
will be seen in the character of the public officials, which then reflects on the people and 
increases their indifference and carelessness. The people become accustomed to gross 
breaches of the law eventually. 

14163a. You are speaking of the head, the chief authority 7—I am speaking of all 
those placed in position of public trust by people, when they are careless. 

14164a. Would you include the Mayor and the Aldermen ?—I would indeed. 

14165a. Are their opinions and views not a reflex, to some extent, of the opinions 
and views of the community at large ?—I think that the opinions and views of the 
community as a whole would lead them to elect the right kind of men, if they could 
readily do it. I am not speaking of this community alone, but of all communities. 
I believe in the democratic principle, I think the people as a rule could be trusted, if 
they were allowed to work freely, and understood what they were doing, and the charac- 
ter of the men they put in public positions. Therefore, I may say in answer to your 
question, that officials, where they are good, do reflect public opinion. But where the 
officials are careless, and indifferent, and evil, I do not believe they do reflect the true 
feeling of the people. I have more faith im the general character of our people, so 
far as I know them, than to think that bad officials and bad representatives reflect the 
views of the people. 

14166a. Do they obtain their positions through indifference on the part of the 
community ’—Entirely so, and through political organizations, and wire pullirg, and 
through want of knowledge of the character of the men whom they elect. 

14167a. With regard to a prohibitory law, do you think it would be satisfactorily 
enforced unless there was a very considerable majority of the people earnestly in favour 
of it 7—My judgment is that the people have shown at different times by their votes on 
the Scott Act, and local option, and other questions that they really do favour a prohi- 
bitory law. They have again shown by their votes that they are dissatisfied with the 
want of enforcement of the law, that they prefer not to have a law on the Statute-book 
unless it is properly enforced. But lying between those two facts is this other fact, that 
they have been careless with regard to the return of representatives to enforce the law. 
There is too much of that sort of thing, and it is a fault in our democratic system. 
People say, we will pass a law, or we will do a certain thing, and they then expect it to 
work itself. The efforts of the temperance people, I know on several occasions, mark- 
edly fell off. In the County of Halton they dropped nearly all their temperance organ- 
izations, they ceased to work among the young; and by and by the Scott Act was 
repealed because there were no longer any active temperance organizations, and the 
young people were not being educated. There was a feeling that the law of itself 
would do the work. I hold the people responsible for the enforcement of law ; I do 
not think they have a right to say that the breaking of a law which they themselves 
haye passed is to be blamed on anybody else but themselves. If they choose to elect 
proper men, they can have the law enforced at any time. When we passed that law in 
the city of Toronto doing away with these hundred saloons, I had communications made 
to me at once that they did not propose to shut up, they were going to fight the law, 
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they were going to keep open. Well, I was prepared for them. I had not the slichtest 
doubt that I would be able to enforce the law perfectly ; and on the morning thee that 
law came into force, not one of those saloons was opened, because they knew I would 
enforce the law. This was in 1887, I think. 


By Judge McDonald : 


14168a. We are told that the number of licenses in 1886 was 212, and in 1887, it 
was 140, and witnesses have explained to us that there was a large increase in fines, 
owing to the fact that some of those men who had been deprived of their licenses, had 
to be prosecuted for selling without license /—There were a few cases of men who went 
into unlicensed selling, and they were promptly dealt with and punished. Every one 
of those saloons shut up and obeyed the law. Illicit selJing, of course, is different. I 
do not know that they sold in the same places, but I know that those saloons were shut 
up on the morning that the by-law came into force. No doubt a few of those men 
attempted to continue selling illicitly, but they were caught and fined, and the illicit 
selling was put down. 


By the Chairman : 


14169a. Do you mean that as a rule they did not attempt to continue the sale openly 
in the places where they had been previously /—A few of them may have attempted to 
sell in the places where they had been, but they were promptly caught. It was in the 
second year of my Mayoralty that I got a grip of them and had the law really enforced. 
I had to get an additional Act of the Legislature in order to make it possible to break 
up illicit selling. The first year the law was not equal to it. 

14170a. When youspeak of public opinion being in favour of a prohibition measure, 
do you refer to the city of Toronto or the Province of Ontario, or to the whole Domi- 
nion !—I was referring to the fact that over the Province of Ontario the Scott Act had 
been adopted to so large an extent, by so varied a community, including cities as well as 
counties, that it indicated a probable feeling in favour of prohibition on the part of the 
people. In the city of Toronto the prohibition question had never been tested except 
at the time the Dunkin Act was submitted, I think about 17 years ago, when of course 
the temperance sentiment was in a very crude state. The voting then was difficult, I 
remember that we voted at the risk of our clothes, if nothing worse. Everybody got 
their clothes pretty badly torn who voted in favour of prohibition then. 

14171la. Then you refer more particularly to the Province of Ontario ?—There es- 
pecially ; I am not able to speak so particularly about the others; but I think that is 
the case with all of them, with the exception of British Columbia. 

14172a. You think there is a large majority in favour of prohibition ?—I think it 
will be proven in the case of the Province of Ontario that there is a definite majority of 
the people in favour of prohibitory legislation. I believe the plebiscite in January will 

rove it. 

‘ 14173a. How about the Province of Quebec —In the Province of Quebec the posi- 
tion is this: The church there wants to hold in its own hands the control of all legis- 
lation with regard to morals, and in its own parish legislation it has a power, 
which it exercises, of shutting off the sale of hquor. In an immense number of 
parishes I believe the sale of liquor has been suppressed through the influence of the 
Roman Catholic church. In a good many of the English speaking counties of that pro- 
vince, they have carried the Scott Act. 

14174a. Do you think the people of the Province of Quebec are largely in favour of 
a prohibition law ?—I do not know. 

14175a. You spoke of the relaxation which took place in Halton, after the passing 
of the Scott Act, in temperance work. Do you think that the efforts that were direct- 
ed towards securing prohibition, had the effect of lessening or weakening the efforts put 
forth on the lines of moral suasion, I mean inducing men to become total abstainers 4 
I would not like to put it that way. But as I said, I believe the temperance people as 
a whole very injudiciously allowed themselves to think that legislation would take the 
place of work. I believe that you cannot maintain any really good state of things in a 
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community except by constant vigilance, and constant earnest work. I think we have 
had a lesson which we shall not forget. If prohibition were carried in the Province of 
Ontario, 1 would for my part do everyting in my power to keep up the constant agita- 
tion, a constant teaching of temperance principles and prohibition doctrine, more so 
than I have been doing, because I feel that we would have to do so in order to preserve 
the law. 

14176a. Inthe State of Maine we had gentlemen before the Commission, advocates 
of prohibition, although they stated that they themselves were not total abstainers ; and 
this fact led me to ask the question which I have just put to you, because it seemed to me 
there was a possibility of older and approved methods being overlooked in the anxiety 
to try the new method /—My own impression is that that has been the case, but it was 
a mistake; it was a mistake that I think the temperance people will not repeat after 
the experience they have had. 

14177a. I think you stated that to give effect to a prohibitive law, you would have 
to have a fairly strong majority of the people in favour of it—at any rate, do you hold 
that opinion ?!—Well, you have got to have a majority to carry it; and if a majority 
carries it my own impression is that if the people elect the right kind of men to enforce 
the law, it will, as it has done in Maine, maintain itself against all opposition, If once 
carried I believe the thing would commend itself both in principle and in results. 

14178. Supposing a prohibitive law were carried for the whole Dominion, what 
would be the position in the Provinces of Quebec and British Columbia, for instance, if 
the people there were not in favour of it /—The position is a novel one, to some extent, 
as it is not usual to find opposition to any beneficial legislation. Opposition of a hurtful 
kind usually arises from a class of men who do not command the respect of the com- 
munity. My impression is that if the law were properly administered, though the 
opposition might be troublesome and make enforcement difficult for a while, the result 
would be eventually that the law would gain in the good-will of the people, and in the 
course of a very short time the better elements of the people would conclude that it was 
the best legislation for the community. at large. There is always resistance in every 
community to beneficial legislation, but that arises from the lowest class of the com- 
munity, and is usually overcome by the better classes. 

14179a. Do you think that external opinion, by which I mean the opinion of per- 
sons outside the Province of Quebec, would have great effect upon the people of that 
province ?—I think so; besides, I think that the Roman Catholic church, when it 
saw the real benefit that the law procured to the community, would itself fall in 
and assist in maintainingit. I have the strongest opinion to the beneficial results of 
such a law in operation. 

14180a. Do you know if the Roman Catholic church in the State of Maine is in 
favour of the law ?—I do not. 

1418la@. In the event of a prohibitive law being passed, do you think that those 
who are engaged in distilling and brewing should receive any compensation for the loss 
of property which would naturally follow 1—It seems a hard thing to say that I do not, 
on the face ofit ; but in studying the question closely I have always felt that every man 
in the business has had notice in the fact that the licenses for the sale of liquor only run 
for one year ; before investing their money in the business they have had due notice 
that the business itself was of a terminable nature and not of a permanent nature ; 
therefore their right to remuneration must be considered in that light. I think the 
brewers and distillers have had notice. They have a right to sell only from one year to 
another. They have no other method of sale than through groceries and through 
saloons, which also are only licensed from one year to another. For distilling, it may be 
they have a renewable license, but I forget how that is. But under any circumstances, 
they had notice before they spent a dollar in their works, that they were in a business 
which was terminable at any time at the will of the people, and that is not the case 
with any other business. 

14182a. The law hasinsisted upon their providing certain appliances and doing 
certain things, amongst others the keeping of the product, in the case of distillers, for 
two years. What would youdo with regard to that stock on hand !—With regard to 
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that, I think the legislation was promoted in the interest of the distillers themselves’ 
and that, therefore, it was of their own asking in order to improve their business. 

14183a. Are you speaking of your own personal knowledge with regard to the 
action of the distillers, or are you merely giving expression to a sort of current opinion ? 
—Well, it was the current opinion at the time, that the legislation was sought in that 
direction by the distillers themselves in their own interest. It has thrown out the 
smaller distillers and put the business in the hands of a few large concerns. 

14184a. Have you any personal knowledge on the subject ?—I really have not. 

14185a. The question is, what would you do with them /—I think legislation with 
regard to them has created a position that would have to be considered. They have 
been given protection by law for a certain term of years, and that would be a special and 
particular circumstance, aside from the general position. In that case I should say that 
they have to be treated in the light of any legislation that has been made with regard 
to them. 

14186a. I am asking your personal opinion, as you are a gentleman of large 
experience in commercial matters and have a very extensive knowledge of trade. These 
stocks exist ; do you think they should be simply destroyed and no compensation given, 
or that they should be paid for by the State and either used or destroyed !—There 
would still remain the use for mechanical purposes, and other things of that kind. To 
whatever extent they could be used they ought to be used. But still I do not know 
how far the Government has complicated a simple position. If they complicate 
a simple position, they have to meet it. I do not know that Iam bound to consider 
how they ought to meetit. They may have involved themselves in a question of danger. 
That I cannot answer for. 

14187a. Do you know that under the law the distillers are obliged to keep their 
product for two years before it is sold.—In that case I should go into the question as to 
whether that was done in their own interest or not. Who were the promoters of it? 

14188a. Would you ever be able to get at the history of that legislation !—-I 
think so. 

14189a. Then if you discovered that the distillers had promoted that legislation, 
you would say, Very well, you must sell your stocks at what we please to give you for 
them, if we give you anything ?—Yes, except for mechanical and other excepted 
purposes. 

14190a. On the other hand, if you discovered that the Government had acted, 
either of their own volition or from influences apart from the distillers, what would be 
your position then ?—My position would be that you have always got to be honest in 
everything you do. It would be necessary then to consider the question of damages. 
There is no doubt about it. If the Government have complicated the position, they have 
to consider the question of damages. But that would depend altogether as to whether 
they had or had not. If the Government, by legislation, have entered into a bargain or 
agreement with these distillers that made them responsible for the continuance of the 
business for so long a time, of course they would become responsible for the damages 
that might be connected with that particular class of stocks. 

14191a. Now, you have no doubt given some thought to the financial side of the 
question. If a prohibitive law were passed, there would be of course a considerable loss 
of revenue to the Dominion, to the provinces, and to the municipalities also. How 
much that would be, it is not possible, perhaps, at the moment to estimate reliably. 
How do you think that revenue ought to be replaced, by what scheme of taxation ! 
—May I answer that pretty freely? 

14192a. Certainly, we want to hear what you think !—I would say shortly that the 
ability to pay taxes depends altogether on the wealth of the community, no matter in 
what shape the taxes are levied, no matter whether they are collected by customs, or 
inland revenue, or by direct taxation. In the case of goods paying customs duty and 
inland revenue, if the people have not got the money, they have simply to do without 
the things altogether. It always comes to the same thing, the taxes really come out 
of a man’s pocket. Now, if people have the means they can pay For instance, it is 
not easy to pay taxes when times are hard, I feel it hard to pay taxes this year, because 
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IT am not so flush as in ordinary years. I will give you an illustration to show where 
the money comes from to pay taxes. 

14193a. I am desirous of knowing rather how they should be imposed, because in 
the imposition of taxes the object is to make them bear equally on all classes in propor- 
tion to their ability to pay. One man may be willing to pay for himself, but not willing 
to pay for his\neighbour?—That is always the case, I can only show how taxes will be 
paid if you will allow me to show where they are to come from. The inability of the 
country to pay taxes, and the hard times which come on us periodically, I believe result 
from the sweeping of such an immense volume of money into the channels of an unpro- 
ductive trade. For instance, take the working man. If he drinks two glasses of beer 
a day at five cents each, he will spend annually $36.50. That $36.50 represents about 
45 gallons of beer, which beer is produced from about 3? bushels of barley. At the 
present price of barley, 40 cents a bushel, the farmer gets $1.50, and that is all he 
gets out of the $36.50 that the working man pays for the 45 gallons of beer. Of 
course there are other articles that go into the beer, but I am speaking broadly 
of the profit made by the farmer on the one hand, and the brewer, the distiller and 
the saloon-keeper on the other hand. The working man pays $36.50 for the 
product of $1.50 worth of barley, supposing that he takes two glasses of beer a day, 
which is as little as any man drinks who drinks at all, asarule. Now, that $36.50, 
with the exception of a very small expenditure for labour and a few other things that 
go into the manufacture, represents a drawing out of the community into an unpro- 
ductive trade, and away from productive labour and productive employment, of that 
whole sum. 

14194a. Would you not except the price of the barley !—The barley is $1.50 at 
present prices. Then there are the hops, and some few things of that kind. The per- 
centage of labour is exceedingly small in the production of that $36.50 worth of beer, 
extraordinarily small, in fact, when you come to work out the percentage. They may 
give you the volume of the output, the amount paid in labour, the number of men em- 
ployed, and one thing and another, but when you come to put the whole outlay against 
the 34 bushels of barley, or the 45 gallons of beer that working man will drink in a 
year, you will find it an infinitesimal amount. Now, if that $36.50 were applied by 
the working man to the purchase of food that the farmer has to sell, the wool and 
other things that he grows, the products of the manufactures, I believe that the country 
would enjoy a state of prosperity that we cannot possibly obtain under other circum- 
stances. Suppose that prohibition became law, and the workingman did not spend 
this $36.50 for beer, it would be available, and would be spent in needful articles for 
his home. The bread, the butter, the cheese, the meat, the vegetables, the woollen 
clothes that it would purchase, are all directly or indirectly the produce of the farm. 
If we allow the manufacturers and dealers in these articles 40 per cent of their selling 
price for profit, the farmer would still get $21.90, and the traders have $14.60. But it 
must be noticed that the workingman would have something to show for his money, 
food in his cupboard, clothing for his family to the full value of $36.50. At the same 
time we must remember that the farmer has sold his barley; but instead of selling it 
to the brewery he has exported it either in grain, or changed to beef, and has received 
the $1.50 for it all the same, but with this difference, that now the money to pay him 
has come into Canada from abroad, and the country has in it $1.50 more than it would 
have if the workingman had drunk that barley in the shape of beer. Now, turn the 
subject inanother way. According to Mr. Foster’s statement, there is something over 
21,000,000 gallons of liquor drank, that is to say, taken out for consumption in the 
year. I think he values that—I am speaking from memory—at near $32,000,000 as 
the cost to the consumer. Now, he does not take any account of the watering of 
proof spirits, of the amount of stuff which is manufactured in one way or another under 
the name of liquor. We are safe in saying that the original product has extended it- 
self many times before it gets into the hands of the consumers, and I think that there 
is no doubt that the country expends at least $50,000,000 in drink yearly, and all that 
$50,000,000 is just the same as thrown into the water, except the small amount paid 
for the grain, for labour, and in some other small items. With these exceptions, that 
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money is entirely wasted. If that $50,000,000 were employed in productive ways, I 
believe there would be a basis for any additional amount of taxation which would be re- 
quired to make up the loss of the seven or eight million dollars which are now derived 
in revenue from the liquor traffic. The prosperity which would naturally come, and 
must come, from the expenditure of this money in various productive trades and oc- 
cupations, must immensely increase the taxable capacity of the country. I should not 
be afraid as Finance Minister to undertake to provide for the loss of that amount of re- 
venue in a community which had saved from actual waste a sum approaching $50,000,- 
000. 

14195a. I wish to get your views as to the direction in which you would impose 
the new taxation. You may be entirely right in your theory about the waste, but how 
are the taxes to be gathered, and from what class of the community? Do you know - 
that the Dominion Government receives about seven millions a year from that source ? 
—Yes. 

14196a. The Province of Ontario and the municipalities get over $600,000, and 
Quebec gets over $500,000. In the latter case it would be a very serious question how 
to replace that revenue !—I should follow the example of the mother country, and impose 
taxation on those who are the best able to bear it. I should impose an income tax on 
all incomes over $1,500. 

14197a. Then you would resort to direct taxation !—Direct taxation, just squarely 
face it.. You would then reach those who are best able to pay—that is what they have 
done in the mother country—then as the country advances, things equalize themselves, 
a penny comes off the income tax here, and a penny there, and so it works down. 

14198a. Do you think the people would be content to pay direct taxation t—I 
think nobody is content to be taxed. 

14199a. Would they be content to submit to direct taxation in order to get rid of 
the liquor traffic, under a prohibitive measure !—I believe if the Province of Ontario 
carries the plebiscite by a majority, that majority will do it with the clear understand- 
ing that those of them who are able will have to meet a deficit in the revenue. I do 
not think any other class of taxation will do except an income tax, and those who have 
the larger incomes, will have to meet the deficiency until the matter equalizes itself. 

14200a. Do you think that the people of Quebec would be content to adopt 
direct taxation as a consequence of abolishing the liquor traftic /—I think the whole 
difficulty of the Province of Quebec arises out of the attempt to avoid the proper 
method of taxation. I think their difficulties will continue to increase until they 
squarely face them. 

1420la. Of course we have to take people as they are!—You have got to come 
to that some day. 

14202u. It may be a slow process, but speaking of things as they are, do you 
think the people of Quebec would be willing to impose direct taxation upon themselves 
and abolish the license system /—I think there would be a great deal of kicking among 
the well-to-do people, but I do not know that among the great body of the people, there 
would be very much opposition. I think they would feel that the tax is being properly 
equalized. ‘To-day I believe the poorer people in the community, under our present 
system, are bearing unnecessarily an improper amount of taxation ; in this very matter 
of liquor especially, I think they are bearing the vast amount of the taxation, and one 
of the effects of carrying a prohibitory law will be to bring things to a better and more 
stable basis. 

14203a. I was asking your opinion, based upon your experience, as to whether 
you thought the people of Quebec would be willing to resort to direct taxation !—I do 
not believe any people would be willing to do it until they come face to face with the 
necessity for it, and I think the people of Quebec would be just as unwilling as any- 
body. I recognize to the fullest extent the unwillingness of people to take hold of a 
bull by the horns, they want to get hold of him in some other way. I believe there 
would be a fight on the question, but I believe it has got to be fought out, and I don’t 
care whether it has to be fought out on a prohibitory law or anything else. The true 
system of taxation has got to be adopted sometime. The people gain nothing by 
hiding taxation from themselves. 
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14204a. Have you had any experience of the feelings of French-Canadians on the 
subject of direct taxation /—Well, I must acknowledge that reports with regard to the 
Province of Quebec are to the effect that the people there are strongly opposed to direct 
taxation ; but as I said before, I believe their whole difficulties arise from their disinclin- 
ation squarely to meet the situation face to face. 

14205a. As I said before, you must take things as they are. You have heard that 
as a people they are very much opposed to direct taxation —I have heard so. 

14206a. Are you in favour of levying a single tax on land?—Not at all, I do not 
believe in it. I think things equalize themselves. If you put the whole charge on the 
ground, the man who owns a house on that land has got to get out of the house and the 
rental, the amount of the taxation. I do not believe it would lessen the burden of 
taxation on the poor. The way to lessen that is to put a tax up to a certain limit on 
income. Find out what is the line of income for the wage-earner, and I think that 
both he and the producer on the farm should be protected to the amount of what 
might be called the wage-earners’ limit, and that neither of those classes should be 
touched by taxation up to that amount, because their interests are for the general pros- 
perity of the country. 

14207a. You spoke of the farmer exporting his barley. Suppose the home con- 
sumption for malting purposes ceased, to what country would he export what is now 
being consumed in that way?—The great bulk of the barley to-day is being used for 
food, the price is down to a food basis, and it is going to the old country, and being 
used in this country for feeding purposes. The maltster has followed the price down, 
and he is not giving more than the feeder for it to-day ; he is getting his malting barley 
practically at feed prices. 

14208a. What are they feeding with it / Feeding cattle and horses. The uses of 
barley in the country for malting purposes are nothing like sufficient to employ the pro- 
duce of that grain. 

14209a. Is there no other market /—The same thing is going on to a large extent 
in the United States, because they have increased the production of barley to an enor- 
mous extent over a large area, and the price has fallen very low. 

14210a. Here in Canada the decrease in price has been brought about by the limi- 
tation of the market, has it not ?—Yes, and by the fact that there is more barley pro- 
duced than is required by the maltsters. 

14211la. Required under the limited market ?—Yes, and even now, if you threw 
the United States and Canada together, there is more barley than both countries need. 

14212a. And there is a hard line between the two as regards fiscal matters ?—Of 
course that adds to the difficulty. 

14213a. If the barley that is now used for malting purposes should cease to be so 
used, there would still be a limited market, would there not ?—I do not think barley could 
be lower than 14 id to- day. 

14214a. I am speaking of the consumption ?—Barley is a splendid food, and it will 
be used for feeding cattle. 

14215a. Feedingittocattle is going onconcurrently with the use for malting purposes, 
and if the quantity used for malting purposes ceases, the consumption would be 
reduced, for a time at least, by the extent to which it had been used for malting 
purposes ?—That has been the case more than it is now. I can remember when nearly 
all the barley, except damaged barley, was used for malting. Now, it is not the case. 
If we had the American market, I presume one-half of our barley would still be used 
for feeding purposes, because the Americans themselves have so greatly extended their 
growth of barley. 

14216a. What was the quantity exported to the United States before the McKinley 
law came into force ?—I am _ not able to say without the figures. It is very much less 
now. 

14217a. If you had a prohibitive law, would not the market for barley be still 
further limited ?—Yes, to the extent of barley for making beer in Canada. But I do 
not believe it would result in a reduction of the price below the present standard. 
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14218a. You do not think a further reduction in the consumption for malting 
purposes would lessen the amount the farmer gets for his barley now /—No, I do not, 
because I think it is at the lowest point at ‘which it can be profitably produced. I 
think when the price falls below 40 cents a bushel, the production will stop. The 
farmer is only getting about $10 an acre at the present time for what he produces in 
the shape of barley. 

14219a. What do you suppose he can grow on barley soils in place of barley !—The 
main thing in this country is to produce crops that pay. Weare paid in our production 
of stock and cheese, and if we improved the quality of our butter, we could make 
money in that. 

14220a. If the farmer had to discontinue the production of barley, have you made 
up your mind what he would produce in place of it?—He has got to go into stock and 
fruit. The Province of Ontario is very favourably situated for producing both stock 
and fruit, lying as it does between these lakes, and it is a great waste of the soil of the 
western part of this province to use it for less productive things than stock and fruit. 

14221a. I suppose barley a few years ago was a fairly profitable crop to the farmer ? 
—Yes. 

142224. What about hops !—Hops is a small article of production in Canada. 

14223a. Do you remember how much brewers pay for hops ?—I believe they 
import the best qualities of hops they use. 

14224a. Do you happen to remember what they pay for the home article !—No. 

14225a. Does Canada export any hops at all now /—I have not looked at the 
figures lately. I know there was no exportation of any consequence the last time I 
was Speers ae them. 

226a. ou think there would be a good deal of smuggling under a prohibi- 
tive Bee 1—I ae there would be an attempt to break the law as long as there are 
inducements, just as all laws are broken more or less. 

142274. The inducements to break the law at present are, what ’—The induce- 
ments at the present time are'very large. There is great profit in smuggling hquor, as 
you have seen down in Quebec, where there is a regular system eich it Tequires an 
armed force to prevent, the incentive being a very large gain. You would have nothing 
worse under prohibition. 

14228a. How would it be under a prohibitive law ?—There would be no worse 
efforts to break the law than have been recently put forth in the Province of Quebec. 
There were armed vesselg engaged in smuggling, which had to be put down by armed 
force. There would be nothing worse under prohibition. 

14229a. The United States frontier is a very long one; it would require consider- 
able force ?—It will require probably the punishment of a few people, and people don’t 
like being punished. 

14230a. Have you given any attention to statistics in regard to the traffic in the 
State of Maine, or do you attach any importance to them as evidence of the results of 
different systems ?—Yes, I attach considerable importance to them, but I can tell you 
that unless you look particularly into them, you are very likely to be misled. For 
instance, it was currently stated throughout this country that there was a very large 
number of murderers in jail in the State of Maine, and this statement was published 
as showing that the murderous instinct was very great ina prohibition country ; but 
those ficures did not state the fact that people were not executed for murder in the 
State of Maine, and consequently the number that were convicted for that crime had 
been accumulating. That shows the way that statistics are dealt with. 

1423la. Take the statistics of the arrests and convictions for drunkenness ?— Well, 
convictions for drunkenness depend so largely upon the manner in which the law is 
enforced, that they also may be misleading. In this very city you must not rely too 
much on statistics for drunkenness, for this reason, that in the wisdom of the city 
council a sort of understanding was arrived at a couple of years ago that drunken men 
should not be arrested, that they should be dealt with at the stations, or should be 
let go. 

14232a. You do not mean they were not to be arrested, but that they should not 
be taken before the court !—I think they were not to be arrested, because they were to 
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be allowed to go home, or to be taken home. The result has been that statistics show 
very much less drunkenness. 

14233a. I want to say to you that witnesses have testified here that all these are 
included in the number of arrests reported by the police department, although power 
has been given to the sergeants to allow them to go home without being brought before 
the court.—That may be so. 


By Judge McDonald : 


14234a. The Police Magistrate told us that on the charge sheet laid upon his desk, 
these all appear on the minutes ?—The understanding is this, that these men shall not 
be interfered with more than necessary, that they shall be allowed to go home, and the 
general implication, as I have it, is that there is not the same severity in the treatment 
of drunkenness which is not openly exhibited on the streets, the parties are allowed to 
go heme, they are not arrested. 


By the Chairman : 


14235a. We have it in evidence that this has been the custom in Toronto for years ? 
Then I would say that if the arrests were no more than they were before that position 
was taken, I should consider there was an increase in drunkenness in this city, because 
the general intention was as far as possible to avoid making these arrests. 

14236a. The Chief Constable has stated to us that such had always been the system; 
but he qualified his statement in this way, he said if aman had valuables upon him, the 
police would take him to the station because there was always danger of his being 
robbed, but that if he was known, and if he was making peaceably towards his home, 
he would be assisted there. I may say to you that precisely the same evidence was 
given in the city of Portland by the City Marshal. TI have here his printed report in 
which he says that upon taking office he found that the practice of his predecessor was 
that where certain cases of drunkenness, for the first time, occurred, the parties were let 
go in the morning, and the Marshal approved of that regulation and intended to follow 
it. The practice is the same as that which prevails in Toronto. Would you expect 
that the ratio of arrests in the city of Portland, where the Maine law is in force, 
would be larger or smaller than in a city like Toronto !—It would depend entirely upon 
the government in power at the time, whether there was a definite enforcement of the 
law. I remember when I was in authority, I found the same men arrested from time 
to time because they were determined to break the law as long as they could; and I 
just hammered them, and the point was to see which could hold out the longest. They 
were bound to break the law, and as fast as they did so I caught them. I think, under 
a strict enforcement of the law, there would be evidence of that enforcement in fines and 
prosecutions. 

14237a. The arrests in cities we can get, but when we come to the matter of con- 
victions, they are not to be got everywhere. In some places we find commitments to 
jail. Commitments to jail and convictions are separate things. My object in asking 
you the question was to get your opinion as to the effect you think the Maine liquor 
law in cities should have upon arrests for drunkenness. Have you at any time made a 
comparison of the statistics of arrests for drunkenness, commitments to jail and so on, 
in the State of Maine, with those of Ontario, or any other community under a license 
system !—So far as I have looked into them, taking the general effect all over the 
country where all licenses have been suppressed, I have found there was a reduction 
in drunkenness, and consequently in the committals for drunkenness. I also recognize 
the fact that the political forces of the whole United States are opposed to the Maine 
law. In that State there are certain outposts which are always under attack, and which, 
under any state of enforcement, will show large evidences of the attempted enforcement. 
All the rest of the country is at war with prohibition in the State of Maine, and I do 
not consider it is a fair thing to take a city like Portland, whichis an outpost under 
attack the whole time, and hold it up as evidence. 

14238a. What do you say of Bangor ?—Bangor is a sea port, and is probably worse 
than Portland. 
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14239a, It is the heart of the State?—Yes, but vessels come right in from the sea. 

14240a. What do you think of Lewiston ?—I am not able to speak about Lewis- 
ton ; but I know that the general effect over the whole State of Maine was a great 
reduction in the volume of the jail population as compared with that of other States. 

14241a. Is it your impression that the Maine law has been efficiently enforced in 
cities and large towns!—It has at times; at other times, owing to that state of war, 
which I speak of, with all the rest of the country, it has been exceedingly fluctuating, 
but on the whole I think the enforcement is marvellous under the circumstances, with 
the whole legislation of surrounding countries aimed at that particular law. 

14242a. The States bordering on Maine are New Hampshireand Vermont. Have 
they not had prohibition to a large extent in both Vermont and New Hampshire !— 
Vermont and New Hampshire have had prohibition, but it has not been well enforced. 
In New Hampshire particularly, I believe the State has been in the hands of a political 
party which has taken pride in permitting the law to be violated. . 

14243a. Then if we come to the Province of New Brunswick, has not the Scott 
Act been in force in the counties bordering on the State of Maine !—I think that is the 
case. Z 
14244. You spoke of prohibitory legislation reducing crime; did you mean all 
offences /—I meant the grosser offences, and more particularly the chief results of the 
liquor traffic, that is, the miserable poverty and wretchedness of the people who support 
it. A greatmany drunkards never commit gross crimes against the laws of the country, 
but their crimes are chiefly committed against their own families. 

14245a. Have you paid any attention to the number of commitments to jail in Scott 
Act counties prior to and during the time the Scott Act was in force, and subsequent to 
it !—Yes. 

14246a. What is the result of your observations ;—I remember going over the 
figures for the Province of Ontario, and the results were very satisfactory. 

14247a. As regards the general commitments to jail?—Yes, the figures I saw at 
that time were exceedingly satisfactory in that respect. 

14248a. Did they show a reduction of the committals ?—Yes. 


By Judge McDonald : 


14249a. I think you stated that the State of New Hampshire was in the hands of 
a party which tried to make the law a non-success !—The political leaders boasted of their 
intention. 

14250a. When the sentiment of the people in that State is such that they keep 
that law on the Statute-book, how do you account for the State being in the hands of 
such a party, and not in the hands of the friends of the law !—We have had the same 
experience here with our political parties. I myself belong to no political party. Ever 
since the Canada First Party ceased to be an active organization I have been independ- 
ent, therefore I have been in a good position to judge. Now, I say deliberately that in 
the intervals between general elections, we have had the unanimous consent of active 
temperance workers in carrying out some particular line of action, as the election of an 
individual to a position where he could favour the enforcement of the law ; but when 
election time has come, those extraordinary influences that are called party influences, 
have been of such power as to draw away those men from their real convictions, 
and to bring them into line to vote for party candidates on one pretext or another. 
Public sentiment in regard to small questions is inactive in the people who belong to 
political parties. 

14251a. I quite understand what you mean, but it is difficult to see why a majority 
favourable to the law should select as its.candidates men opposed to it !—I have been 
in public positions where men acting with me have often been obliged, in an answer to 
the public demand, to take a certain position on public questions which they personally, 
in their own hearts, did not believe in. I say their action for that side was of no benefit 
to it, their position was a negative one. But in spite of the lukewarmness of temperance 
men I say that an examination of all the results of prohibitory acts shows a reduction 
of the amount of liquor sold, and of the drunkenness and crime resulting therefrom. 
That is my definite conviction, no matter whether the law is enforced or not. 
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14252. I asked if you could account for the fact that in a State like New Hamp- 
shire with a large majority of sentiment in favour of the law, the people still select as 
party candidates men who are opposed to that law ’—Simply because the temperance 
people in New Hampshire are better Democrats than they are temperance men. 

14253a. But is not New Hampshire under the control of the Republican party !— 
Yes. At any rate this state of things has been going on, and the people have deliber- 
ately elected men from time to time who have been really at heart opposed to the 
enforcement of the law. 

14254a. You mean they have elected them on other issues?—On other issues. 
For instance, the party leaders will come and say, there is an important issue, never 
mind prohibition, never mind temperance this time; what we have got to do is to get 
the country out of the hands of those awful scoundrels, the Liberals or Conservatives, 
whichever party are in power. That isthe main question, and you have got this ques- 
tion now, and we will get at prohibition some other time. But in the mean time you 
have got to face this issue and vote for the party straight. 

14255a. Do you mean to say that that state of things prevails in all countries /— 
I mean to say that the party system of government is a fearful fraud as it stands at pre- 
sent, with regard tc expressing the general opinion of the country. The country is 
governed by political clubs, and machines, and rings ; it is not governed by the people, 
and the people will never have the government of the country in their own hands until 
they vote independently of party. 

14256a. Now, we find that in Maine, owing to the difficulties you have pointed 
out in getting the political parties to enforce the law, another party has been organized 
called the third party or prohibition party, and I think that a gentleman who gave 
evidence before us and who belonged to this party, told us that they had only polled 
some 5,000 votes in the State. Now, when earnest temperance men in Maine have 
taken that action and formed a party to carry out the enforcement of that law, can you 
tell me why the temperance men of the State have not gone with them /—Well, I believe 
there has never been a successful party formed on only one issue. My first feeling was 
to share in the formation of a separate party to accomplish a certain object, but after 
careful study, my conviction of late years is that the public mind has got to be reformed, 
and men have yet to exercise conscience with regard to those whom they wish to elect, 
and they can exercise that within their general convictions with regard to public 
affairs. It is not necessary to create a new party, but it is necessary to have conscience 
with regard to the working out of the old party. It is not that the people lack con- 
science, or lack the desire for more moral representatives ; it is that after they have 
expressed their feeling, they elect men whom they know are not suitable to carry out 
their will. 

14257a. We find in Maine a party formed for that purpose ?—I think it is a great 
mistake. In public matters there are always a number of questions that must be con- 
sidered together, but the question of conscience should be first, and then these other 
matters will right themselves. Therefore, forming a party on the line of one thing, is a 
mistake ; I do not believe it will work. 

14258. We are told that some 30 years ago, when the need came for it, this very 
Republican party arose in the United States to deal with a matter which neither of the 
old parties would deal with ; and that party came into power and remained for 25 years. 
It is contended now that the Republican party has survived its usefulness. In the 
western part of the United States the Populist party has come up and has carried 
several States. It is said that as the necessity increases it brings to the front men who 
form themselves into a party to carry out a necessar y reform 1—Going deeper into it, I 
do not think that the mere name makes any difference. The two divisions of men are 
Conservative and Radical, and I think a Reform party in power gradually becomes 
conservative, and then in its reformation, it simply returns to its radical position. The 
Populists and these other parties that are springing up, are ae the original true 

radical elements, as it were ; and these radical parties eventually resolve themselves 

into a reform party again, and in a purer shape, which assumes the Re erent or for- 

ces a Conservative party to carry out reforms which they gradually lead the people to 
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agree to. The same with the old Abolition partyin the United States. The Republi- 
can party was never an Abolition party, the abolition of the slaves was a war measure 
adopted by Abraham Lincoln. The Abolition party was the radical element which 
had been gradually leavening the country, and which resulted in gathering together all 
these broken elements which formerly belonged to the old Whig party. The Abolition 
party was really a reformation of the Whig party. 

14259a. In the light of the experience in Maine with reference to political par- 
ties, have you considered what would be the result in Ontario, supposing the parties to 
be in the same position as they are in Maine, and the effect the influence of the other 
provinces would have upon Ontario 1—We are working for prohibition for the Dominion, 
and it may be necessary for us to go through the same miserable fight that Maine has to 
go through against the other States. We are working for general prohibition. In 
Maine the result is that practically both parties support prohibition, no other party 
could exist, and that is the reason the law has been maintained. Prohibition was re- 
pealed in Maine shortly after it was carried, and then it was re-enacted and has stood 
ever since. In-great reforms like this there is a battle before there is a victory. My 
impression is that the moment prohibition is carried in Canada, both parties will take 
hold and support it. It will be a Dominion measure, and we shall not have the same 
difficulties they have had in Maine where they are not able to prevent importation, 
because our law would be for the whole Dominion. 

14260a. You are in hopes that though Quebec and British Columbia might be 
opposed to it at first, eventually they would fall into line?—We will eventually get 
them. If it is a true reform it will gain the whole country, like all other true reforms. 

1426la. Then do you consider that prohibition for the Dominion as a whole is 
practicable at present ?—I do. I beleve it might have reverses, just as it has had in 
Maine ; but I believe that once the people took that position they would maintain it. 
As in all great reform movements, there is alternate defeat and success. I have never 
viewed our success in that direction so far, as anything but temporary. The result has 
been mainly educational. 

14261$a. Then you are not afraid that in Canada the political differences that would 
arise would lead to this matter being ignored for the purpose of securing other political 
successes ?—I am sure the result will be that both parties will become favourable to 
prohibition, ver 

14262a. Why have they not done so in New Hampshire!—New Hampshire is a 
very small state, and the outside political influences have been very bad. I was talking 
about it a short time ago, in New York, and they told me the political influences were 
exceedingly corrupt in that State. 

14263a. So far as we have had experience, the’ effect of party influences upon the 
enforcement of prohibition has been bad?—Yes, I think so. Any great moral reform 
means a continued fight for a long time. 

14264a. Do you consider the state of things in New Hampshire hopeful !—I do. 
It means a return of the people to obedience to conscience. They have the right men 
if they will only elect them. ‘Some day they will surely take true men to put in posi- 
tions of authority. 

14265a. You have spoken of success in Maine. ' Now, the law has been in force in 
Maine for forty years !—Yes, and I think it is a most marvellous thing that they have 
maintained it so well in spite of all opposition. 

14266. It has been maintained—is that'all you hope for ?—I think the way it has 
been enforced is a marvellous thing. 

14267a. After forty years would you not have looked almost for perfection, if there 
can be such a thing ?—I see the State of Maine standing as an example for the whole 
United States, and other States are following her. I believe that the Americans are 
not far from some very stringent liquor legislation, because they are beginning to feel 
now that the liquor interest is acquiring a dangerous power. The government of the 
large cities is falling actually into the hands of the saloon-keepers, and even the Bench 
to some extent is being filled by men of the very lowest class, who are selected by the 
liquor interests. If you speak to Americans about it, they will tell you that something 
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has got to be done, because the corrupt government of the large cities cannot be allowed 
to go much further. 

14268a. Then you see hope for stringent legislation in the direction of prohibition ? 
—I see Maine as it stands to-day, a light for the whole nation, in spite of everything 
that is done and said against it. The press is generally supposed to express what is 
called the opinion of the country. The press has been, as a rule, against prohibition, 
and everything that is said against it is published in the newspapers, while the benefits 
of it are not so generally published. Now, there is a sort of false appearance of public 
opinicn against prohibition. You will find in the vote of this province that the true 
public opinion is in favour of prohibition in spite of the false gloss that the press puts 
on the question. 

14269a. Have you not found in all questions of that kind, that taking the press 
as a whole, it has been a fair reflection of public sentiment?’—No. The press at the 
present time is merely a commercial undertaking, particularly as it exists in the States. 

14270a. And what is it in Canada?—Speaking of Canada, I say deliberately that 
the press is toa large extent a commercial undertaking. It has got to be conducted 
on commercial lines with a view to make it a commercial success, and in order to do 
that they have got to get paying advertisements. It is not in the nature of mankind 
to throw away the interests of their business by taking up an extreme position which 
they claim has not yet become so pressing as to necessitate their sacrificing themselves. 

14271a. If there is, as you say, in Ontario this public sentiment in favour of pro- 
hibition, surely the public press would be a reflection of that sentiment, and it may have 
had something to do with forming it !—I claim that the religious press, as far as it goes, 
is a truer exponent of the moral sentiment of the community, because the great body 
of the people in Canada are at all events, nominally religious, they attend some church. 
The religious press represents the real moral sentiment of the community, and the great 
body of the religious press support prohibition. The secular press of the day is a com- 
mercial undertaking. They do not, consider it necessary for them to sacrifice themselves 
as they would have to do in taking up a position in favour of prohibition. I have 
been boycotted for this reason, and I know what it costs to be a prohibitionist. A man 
is hurt in a hundred different ways when he takes an advance stand on this question. 
I say the press of the country, as a commercial undertaking, do not consider that the 
time has come for them to make a personal sacrifice in taking up the advocacy of pro- 
hibition. 

14272a. If the public sentiment of this country is in favour of prohibition, how can 
there be the boycotting of which you speak ?—Because prohibition is opposed to a power- 
ful interest. The money of the country is gradually getting into the hands of those who 
are producing beer and whisky. You will find them atthe head ofall big enterprises, 
they are represented on every sort of board. There are representatives of these great 
breweries and distilleries on all kinds of enterprises. If you fight the battie for prohibi- 
tion, you have got to submit to all kinds of opposition. Unless there are men who are 
willing to take a radical position, to sacrifice themselves, and to suffer in these ways, 
you can have no temperance legislation. The moderate men in the temperance party do 
not occupy what I consider to be an effective position ; I give them credit for their be- 
lief in the matter, but temperance legislation is always promoted and forced by the 
agitation of what may be called the radical party ; and without the radical party, you 
have the saloon-keepers in control in Canada just as they were in New York. 

14273a. When you say temperance sentiment, you mean total abstinence sentiment ? 
—I mean those who are in favour of prohibition. There are a good many men who be- 
lieve in their conscience that prohibition is a good thing, but who are not total abstainers 
and who are not willing to suffer any unpleasant consequences. 

14274a. Youspoke of smuggling liquor into the Province of Quebec, and of its having 
to be put down by armed force. Do you know to what extent it has been put down ?— 
It was all reported in the public press last year. 

14275a. Is it continued now to any extent !—I believe they have eventually put it 
down. 
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14276a. Liquor may be manufactured in Maine and imported into the state; in 
this respect, do you believe that proportionately there would be no greater difficulties 
under a prohibition law for the whole Dominion than there are in Maine ?—I do not 
believe there would. I think if the law extended over the whole country, it could be 
more easily enforced. 

14277a. Would there exist a greater incentive for smuggling than there is now /— 
I do not think there would, because the difficulty of selling it at retail would be so 
great. The smuggler to-day puts his stuff immediately into licensed places, but the 
incentives to smuggling would be immensely reduced if you did not allow it to be sold 
in the country at all. 

14278a. Do you know how that theory will apply with reference to the Scott Act ? 
The dithculty with the Scott Act was that about every county which adopted it, was on 
the border of a county which had not adopted it. 

14279a, There were whole blocks of counties in Ontario where liquor could be 
lawfully sold /—Yes, and that was the great difficulty. But we were fighting the battle 
as well as we could. 

14280a. You have spoken of the price of barley. Would the fact of the duty upon 
malt being raised to 72 cents a bushel, have any effect in reducing the price of barley 
to the Canadian farmer ?—I do not know that it would. I think the increased produc- 
tion makes it necessary for them to find other uses for it, and brings the price down to 
the lowest point at which it can be produced. 

14281la. But we are told that the price of beer has remained about the same ?— 
There is an immense margin of profit. 

14282a. The malt duty being doubled affected them to thatextent. Do you think 
it affected the farmer in the way of reducing what he got for his grain ?—I do not think 
it did much. I think the over-production reduces the price. If there is too much of an 
article, it has got to find its level in seeking other ways of consumption. 

14283. You spoke to us about the saving it would be to the workingman who 
drank two glasses of beer a day, if he had prohibition, I think you said he spent 
$36.50 a year ?—Yes. 

14284a. Have you considered that question from this point of view; one man 
chooses to spend his money in the theatre, another man in having fast trotting horses, 
another man in buying expensive cigars, another man in taking two glasses of beer a 
day? What is the difference ’—My impression is that the man who does these things 
you speak of, takes his two glasses of beer a day also. 

14285a. Supposing he does. Do you mean to say there are not a great many total 
abstainers who smoke cigars /—No doubt, and a great many total abstainers who go to 
the theatre. 

14286a. Now, why do you select the man who takes two glasses of beer a day, to 
show the effects of saving habits, any more than the other men?—I am speaking of 
workingmen. The workingman as a rule does not do these things you speak of. He 
goes to the theatre very seldom, he does not buy fast horses. Of course there is coming 
to be more gambling among the poor now than there used to be, because there are more 
opportunities for gambling. Butas a rule, the workingman has all he can do without 
going into the other indulgences. If he spends that $36.50 a year on beer on his present 
wages, he has to deny his family a good many comforts, and if he spent money on other 
things, he would have nothing left. So far as the average workingman or labouring 
man is concerned in Toronto, I doubt whether he clears $200. Now, if a man spends 
$36.50 a year on beer alone, everything else he spends on himself is coming out of the 
substantial necessities of his family. Therefore if you take away this expenditure, I 
believe there will follow a greater thought and conscience on the part of this man, 
whether religion follows or not. There-is an awakening of conscience, and there is 
generally a better sense of his duty towards his family, and consequently there would 
be less money spent on these other things. 

142874. Take the man who does not drink, but uses tobacco; is he in a different 
position !—The expenditure on tobacco is very much less. 

14288. If the workingman who indulges in two glasses of ale a day, would work 
it down to half the amount, you would not have the same objection to the ale !—I have 
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the general objection that it is a demoralizing habit, and the money is just as well as 
wasted. Iam talking of what is called the moderate drinker who takes two glasses a 
day. But the great mass of men who drink at all, owing to circumstances and tempt- . 
ations, go far beyond that amount. In the most moderate shape it is an exaction out. 
of the wages of the workingman. 

14289a. Take the principle upon which you put it, the saving to the man, you are 
dictating to him what he'shall pay—because your argument is founded, not upon ex- 
cess that may injure him, but upon that expenditure out of his income ?—I say that in 
the truest sense I am rather guiding hin than dictating to him, because the man does 
not know what he is doing until he gets face to face with the consequences. When 
you tell him if he becomes a teetotaller his money will go to the comfort of his family 
and the improvement of his house, he will not receive the advice as dictation. When 
he sees it in the right light, he will feel that the thing has been an injury and a wrong. 

14290a. Supposing that the man taking his glass of ale, has all these comforts of 
which you speak !—The average labouring man has not. 

1429la. Supposing that he has !—Well he has not. 

14292a. Atany rate, your position is this : That you will not leave to the man him- 
self the choice of what he is todo. You are dealing with him not only as if he were 
suffering from excessive use, but you are even interfering with him in the moderate use, 
and are prescribing to him his family arrangement in that respect ’—I do not think 
that is a fair way to put it. This liquor traffic is singled out because it carries in its 
train nearly all the evils that afflict the country. I have used the economic argument 
to show that in doing away with all these evils and injuries to the individual, you will 
at the same time produce a positive benefit to the country. We are attacking the 
liquor traffic because of the poverty and crime it brings in its strain. Besides I claim 
that the economic benefit to the country would be immense, because the individual citi- 
zens themselves would be benefited. Gladstone says that the object of legislation is 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 

14293a. But aside from the evils resulting from intemperance, are you not inter- 
fering with a man in his domestic arrangements to an extent that you would not do 
with regard to anything else !—No, because all legislation is an interference. We pre- 
vent a great many things when we interfere with their abuse. Nearly all legislation 
has in it some element of prevention. We have all got to submit to laws that are made 
for the benefit of the greatest number. I remember Judge Haggerty saying to me that 
he objected to the powers the city had to impose taxes, that a great many of those 
powers in their exercise were an outrageous interference with individual rights. Yet 
the great bulk of the people prefer to submit to them for the sake of the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Prohibition is an interference, a definite interference, but it is 
an interference that is in accordance with Gladstone’s definition of legislation, and on 
that basis the interference is justifiable —the greatest good to the greatest number. 

14294a. Then on the same principle would it not be legitimate to intervene in a 
man’s habits so far as to say what he shall eat and the kind of clothes he shall wear ? 
—-No, because that would not be for the greatest good to the greatest number. 

14295a. It might be if he ate too much !—No, it would not, for this simple reason, 
if a man eats too much it does not necessarily lead him to crime. 

14296a. You say that evils result from this cause that do not from anything else ? 
—Most undoubtedly. Of course I consider that a man may commit a crime against 
his own family, of which the law takes no cognizance. When I see the wretched con- 
dition, the misery and the suffering of a man’s family caused by his drinking, I say 
he is committing a crime against his family, even though he never gets into the hands 
of the law. 

14297a. I understand you mean that you cannot separate the use of that article 
from the evils that result from excess /—No, you cannot. But I do not think I would 
interfere with it if it did not do the man himself an injury. 

14298. It was upon that idea T based my question about over eating /—I do not 
think I would call for interference. A man may over eat and make himself a miserable 
creature, he may be guilty of extravagance in dress, but unless there were public evils 
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arising out of it, it would not be a subject of legislation. I claim it is necessary to 
legislate over the whole in order to reach a part. 

14299a. It is owing to the evils that come from drink that you would legislate in 
that way !—Most undoubtedly. 

14300a. You spoke of putting on an income tax in order to meet the requirements 
of the revenue !—That is the way they do in the mother country. 

~ 14301a. What struck me is this, that if the workingman saves this $36.50 a year, 

why should he not contribute to some extent also to that taxation /—No, my view is 
that the true system of taxation should leave the producer free. I think a man is 
entitled to his income up to $1,000 a year, as nearly as possible free, except from 
what you may call the absolute elements of taxation. There have always got to be 
elements of taxation connected with property, for instance, every one must pay some- 
thing in the way of customs duties, but as a rule the producer should be free from the 
harsher burden of taxation. He should bear some taxation, I admit, and he can bear 
it properly ; but when you come to extraordinary circumstances and serious burdens of 
taxation, my judgment is that the men on whom the whole State depends for the 
necessities of life, should be as lightly burdened as possible. 


By the Chairman : 


14302a. Would you permit him to vote ?—Yes. 

14303a. Then you would seperate the producer from the burdens of the State. 
Do you think that men who bear none of the burdens of the State, should have a voice 
in the management of the affairs of the State !—I think it is a position you have got to 
meet under the Democratic system ; it is impossible to avoid it. 

14304a. Do you approve of it?—So far as the wealthy men are concerned, I 
believe they have less conscience in the administration of public affairs than men. of 
moderate means. I ama Democrat down tothe ground. I would rather trust the 
people that have nothing than I would the people that have something. 

14305a. Do you believe in allowing men to vote and direct the affairs of the State, 
and letting them escape altogether from the burdens of taxation !—No, I do not think 
they ever can escape altogether, there are certain burdens which they must meet. I 
was speaking of burdens which arise from improvements, from extraordinary circum- 
stances of the State, and things that reach into the income of a man who has scarcely 
enough to live on anyway. I would only make them pay taxation for necessaries of a 
natural kind. 

14306a. Would you exempt him from this direct taxation which you think should 
take the place of the taxes upon liquors in the event of prohibition /—I would. 


By Judge McDonald : 


14307a. You say an income of $1,000 a year might be a subject of taxation. As 
that income got larger, would you increase the rate of taxation upon it ?—That would 
be very difficult to do, but I think that system is coming, we will learn as we goon. I 
think the result will be a really equitable system some day, under which every man will 
pay in proportion to his means. Take a man like Vanderbilt with an income of 
millions a year, I think it is a great shame that he escapes with the few dollars taxation 
that he pays. I think the thing has got to be met—by revolution if it is not met in 
any other way. ie 

14308a. In speaking of those who are opposed to a prohibitory law, I think you 
made the statement that they would have to sacrifice something for the rest of the com- 
munity ?—Always. | 

14309a. Now, is the term sacrifice the proper term there t—I think so. 

14310a. For a man who opposes prohibition, but has i forced upon him ?—I think 
so. The principle is government by the majority, and I think that where the majority 
of the people consider that personal sacrifice is necessary for the benefit of the State, the 
true citizen would consent to it instead of attempting to break the law and defeat its 
end, or gain his object by corrupting the administrators of the law. 

21—57*** 
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143lla. I think you stated in answer to the Chairman that you believed there 
were some men who are not total abstainers and who were yet prepared to accept pro- 
hibition on the principle of the greatest good to the greatest number /—Yes. 

14312a. Now, these men would be making a sacrifice ; but do you consider that 
the man who opposes it, and upon whom the majority forces the law, is making’a sacri- 
fice of something for the good of the community /—Yes. 

14313a. You are making him do it !—The minority has to submit to the majority. 
For instance, the State is governed by two parties. We will suppose the Chairman is a 
Conservative and he takes a certain view with regard to a certain public question. 
But, supposing the country as a whole is opposed to him, that the legislature enacts the 
law that he does not agree with, would he cease to pay taxes on that account /—As a 
good citizen he would say, I do not agree with this principle, but as a citizen of this 
country I must fall in with the system of government and be obedient to the laws. In 
the same way I would expect men who are opposed to prohibition, to accept it once it 
was carried by the majority, because they cannot afford to be at fault in the matter of 
maintaining the law of the country. Where conscience is wrong in this matter is when 
men consider that on this and other moral questions, because they do not agree with the 
majority, they try and defeat the ends of the law, try to encourage officials to neglect 
their duty or appoint officials who will not carry out thelaw. I think that is the most 
immoral thing that has happened, that is where the wrong conscience appears. Most 
men look at it in the true light, they will be obedient to the majority until they can 
bring that majority to their own way of thinking. I am obedient to a license law, but 
I take legitimate means to convince the majority that prohibition is the better plan. I 
am obeying a law that I do not believe in. 

14314a. This is an important question. If aman takes, we will say, his glass of 
ale at dinner, and he thinks it wrong that he should be deprived of it, and if he is 
deprived of it by a law which he opposes, can you say that he is making any sacrifices ? 
—Yes, he is. 

14315a. In what way ?’—He is making a sacrifice if he accepts the law of the 
country and obeys it. 

14316a. He accepts it because he cannot get his ale?—Very well, but if he goes to 
work and tries to break the law, then he not only makes no sacrifice, but he becomes a 
bad citizen. 

14317a. In such a case is the word “sacrifice” the proper word ’—In the case of a 
good citizen it is. He would make up his mind to submit. 

143174a. But he has got to submit 7—A man submits either in one way or another. 
He submits when he has done everything he can to have hisownmind. Then, when he 
comes under the operation of the law he was opposed to, if he is a good citizen he will 
say, that is now the law of the country and I will obey it. That is sacrifice in the 
highest sense, because he is giving up his own convictions in order to be a good citizen 
and obey the law. This man isa true man, a good citizen; the other man is a bad 
citizen. 

14318a. That may be all very well. But your expression, as I understood it, went 
farther. The law says a man shall not get it, but he would get it if he could; there- 
fore he is not giving it up at all, he simply cannot get it, owing to legislation. Now, 
what sacrifice is that man making?—I still hold to the point that he can make it a 
matter of sacrifice. 

143183a. He may make it a matter of sacrifice ?—As a true citizen he may make - 
it a matter of sacrifice. 

14319a. Your expression was that he would have to make it a sacrifice /—He 
would, by becoming obedient to the law, and not attempting to break it. 

14320a. But can you put the two things together, and say a man is making a 
sacrifice when it is compulsory upon him to do so?—When necessity comes in it ceases 
to be a sacrifice /—I will tell you where it becomes a sacrifice. When a prohibitory 
law is carried and its opponents continue their opposition in the direction of subverting 
the law and bringing it into contempt, there is evidence of their consent being forced, 
they become rebellious to the law. Now, when a man is willing to lay down his pride 
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and his own conviction, and accept the doctrine of the majority and be obedient to it, 
I say that is a sacrifice. 

14321la. Your expression was that he would have to sacrifice ?— We will say he is 
not willing to do it, but he does it as a good citizen, therefore sacrifice is the word 
to use. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


14322a. During these two hours a good deal has been said on various phases of 
this question. I understand you are connected with several benevolent associations in 
Toronto !—Yes. 

14323a. Will you tell us what they are ?—The work that I have been connected 
with mainly, has been with the industrial schools for boys and girls ; along with 
general mission work and work in the prison. 

14324a. You have been actively engaged in these branches of moral effort 1—Yes. 

14325a. What are the results of your observation and experience as to the effect 
of the liquor traffic upon the classes of people whom you are trying to benefit ’—I 
think that the liquor traffic has mainly to do with the necessity for the existence of these 

laces. 

. 14326a. Is there much expenditure of money necessary in carrying on these 
branches of work ?—In carrying on the industrial schools, there is large expense in 
keeping the children. 

14327a. Could you give us anything like an estimate of the amount of money 
expended in that way !—I would advise you to examine Mr. Hazard, Superintendent 
of Industrial Schools. He could give you very important evidence, in that direction 
especially. In reference to the prisons, Mr. Massey, the Warden, would be able to give 
you the facts. He has the evidence showing how the crime originated, and he has the 
history of each case. 


By the Chairman ; 


14328a. From the statements of the prisoners themselves ?—No, not entirely, I 
think he has endeavoured, as far as possible, to verify their statement from other sources. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


14329a. Do you know how much the city pays for the relief of pauperism !—There 
is an organization called the Charities Commission, or the Combined Charities, who could 
furnish you information on that point. I think the minutes of the Executive Council 
will give you the amount. spent on charities and hospitals; also on the administration 
of justice. 

14330a. From your observation, what proportion of the poverty and crime that 
involves a charge, either upon the city funds or upon private charity, is traceable to the 
drink traftic?—I think the great bulk of it. The percentage would be very small at 
the other end.’ 

1433la. As to the private charities, what class of people contribute the chief 
amount of money necessary to support them!—Well, so far as it is contributed out of 
the general taxes of the city, the largest portion of the population being workingmen, 
they contribute the most ; but so far as it is contributed by individuals, it is spread over 
a large number. In Toronto there is an immense contribution in charities, and I notice 
that the subscriptions range from 25 and 30 cents up to $5. 

14332a. Do you know if the men engaged in the liquor traffic contribute largely ? 
—TI do not think they do. They are not much given to giving. 

14333a. It is evidently your belief that the prohibition of the liquor traffic would 
make a marked change in the amount of poverty ?—I think it would make Canada the 
most prosperous country in the world. 

14334a. You said that the money expended in drink, except the small per cent of 
it that went to the farmer for the raw material, and the payment of labour, was just as 
much wasted as if cast into the sea. Is not that money much worse than wasted !— 


Yes, certainly. 
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14335a. Is there a depreciation of the physical forces through the consumption of 
liquor, and therefore an additional loss to the individual and to the country /-—Yes. 
Besides the money paid in drink, there is the loss for the prevention and punishment 
of crime, the support of insane asylums, andso on. All these things would be immensely 
changed by the prohibition of the trafiic. 

14336a. Statements are sometimes made which leave the impression that the only 
evil that results from drink, is drunkenness. What is your observation ?—I think that 
the evil is a long way on the inside of what you may call confirmed drunkenness. A 
man has done, as a rule, almost as much injury to his family as he can do before he 
becomes what may be calleda drunkard. Ithink he is robbing them and starving them 
to as great an extent as they can bear, long before he becomes a confirmed drunkard. 

14337a. In the work in which you, along with others, are engaged, looking after 
neglected children, do you find that poverty and domestic distress are confined only to 
the families of those who are confirmed drunkards, and whose frequent arrest swells the 
record of the police court !—No, I find that in the intermediate stages of a man’s pro- 
gress towards drunkenness, the evils are fearful, and the suffering is intense. 

143380. Speaking about New Hampshire, I understand from you that prohibition 
in that state only extends to the sale, and that the manufacture is permitted !—It is 
only partial. 

14339a. And as to Maine, do you know whether either party there has suggested 
the repeal of the law !—I do not know that they have, I have always understood that 
both parties expressed themselves in favour of a continuance of the law. 

14340a. And the prohibition party simply desire better enforcement !—I do not 
think they have any status in Maine at all. I think if they were working inside the 
other parties, trying to keep them true to their profession, they would be doing better 
work. 

14341a. But neither the Democratic nor the Republican party proposes the repeal 
of the law, and this new party simply asks that the law be better enforced !—That is so, 


By the Charman : 


14342a. In a city like Toronto, as between the saloons and the taverns, which class 
would you reduce /—I should reduce those that have no real accommodation for travel- 
lers, that are not real licensed victuallers. The original excuse for their existence at all 
was that they provided meat and drink, and if they do not provide meat and drink, and 
lodgings, in the true sense, there is no need of their existence. They are all supposed 
to provide them, but with a great many of them their money is made out of the selling 
of drink. 

14343a. Do you think that of the licensed places in Toronto at the present moment 
a considerable number of them do not supply beds and food ?—The number is so small, 
comparatively, for such a large city, and the value of a license is so great, that they 
have been building large places and have become, many of them, practically large board- 
ing houses. A very small number are necessary for the accommodation of travellers. 

14344a. I desire to get information with regard to the existing state of things. I 
think there are about 150 licenses, of which 10 are saloons and the others are classed as 
taverns. Now, do you think that the 140 all provide accommodation for travellers in 
the way of lodging and meals !—I think they should be able to prove that they are re- 
quired for that purpose. 

14345a. But I am speaking about what exists, because a doubt has been thrown 
upon the matter. I want to get the facts’—The position is a false one. They are 
obliged to provide accommodation which is not required in order to obtain a license for 
selling drink. 

143464. But what are they doing at the present time!—They are all obliged to 
provide nominal accommodation, by which they are simply evading the law which 
meant that they should only exist as hotels. 

14347a, The law contemplates that they shall provide accommodation. Out of the 
140, do you think that there is any considerable number which are not complying 
with the law in that respect, that is, that do not have accommodation for the feed- 
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ing and lodging of travellers?—I do not suppose at the present time all of them are 
providing the nominal accommodation required by law ; but I do not consider they are 
in the business of providing food and lodging. Their main business is simply the sale 
of drink. 

14348a. What proportion of them, do you think, are complying with the law in its 
true meaning !—If you exclude those which are mere boarding houses for people who 
are lodging in the city. I do not believe there are 30 out of the 140 that are bond fide 
licensed victuallers, who are providing for the travelling public. 

14349a. The law is that they shall provide lodging and food ?—Yes, and at the 
time they are inspected there is no doubt that they have everything in proper shape. 
They have the nominal provision, but I do not believe they have the real provision. I 
do not think there is a real necessity for 140 hotels in the city. 

143493a. In the city, have they got to provide stabling for horses ?—I think not— 
at all events I am sure they do not. 

14350a. Now you have referred to the question of voting on a prohibitive law as 
showing the opinions of the people. Is it nut your experience, when a vote on some 
special matter is submitted, that those who are deeply interested go and vote, and those 
who are indifferent, or perhaps even opposed, stay away ?—I agree with you, ana I think 
that there is a fearful indifference on the part of those who have votes as to their re- 
sponsibility in these matters, and a fearful amount of cowardice, which is worse. 

14351a. Then to what extent are we to judge of the opinion of the country by the 
number of votes that are really cast for a particular measure ?—I think there are only 
about two-thirds who ever vote, in a large community like a city, on any public question. 

14352a. In speaking about the law in Maine, I think you used the expression that 
it has held its own, or words to that effect ?—Yes, because it has had the influences of 
the whole country, of both political parties, and of every other agency, against it. In 
saying that it had held its own, I meant that its friends had been able to maintain a 
prohibitory law in the face of the enormous war against it from the outside. 

14353a. Do you not think that possibly it is rather tolerated by both political 
parties for the purpose of getting the support of its friends’—Well, sir, I hope not, 
otherwise you would give me an awfully bad opinion of everybody. There is this to 
say-——that the politician generally is a man who follows the doctrine of expediency. He 
does what he is obliged to do, to a very large extent. If people don’t keep him up to 
the mark, he won’t keep himself up to the mark. 

14354a. I will quote to you an expression made use of by one of the representatives 
of Maine in Congress. In astatement before the Commission he said very emphatically 
“Tf prohibition is not a success in the State of Maine, then it is not a success anywhere, 
and it must be pronounced a failure.” He said this because it had had the benefit of 
such a strong sentiment in favour of it. They have had the law 40 years, and between 
40 and 60 amendments have been made to it. Now, if, in that time, a prohibitive law 
has not wrought a great reformation, would you consider it had been a great success /— 
Yes, I would, for this reason, that it is still in a combative position, and Maine is the 
vanguard of the fight. The position of William the Silent in earlier days, is just exactly 
that of the Maine law. The Spanish Arms were in possession of his country up to the 
last moment, yet he had so imbued his people with the spirit of determination with 
regard to their independence, that he was able eventually to conquer. The position of 
temperance work to-day I believe to be a very promising one in Maine. I believe that 
the armies of temperance are going to rouse up as a consequence of the example of Maine 
in maintaining prohibition, and that eventually there is going to be an enormous victory 
in the United States. I think public opinion is constantly rising higher. 

14355a. You are speaking of the effect on the other parts of the country of the pro- 
hibitive law of Maine; I am directing my inquiry to the effects of prohibition in the 
State of Maine ?—I understand you. Pea 

14356a. We want to ascertain as far as possible what the effects of prohibitive 
measures have been, that is one of our instructions. Now, if the position has been, as 
I understand you to characterize it, simply that of the law holding its own, the progress 
has not been very great /—Well, I believe that the results of all prohibitive measures 
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are beneficial to the people, and that there is a clear gain. I think the result has been 
beneficial to the people of Maine, that it has been productive of a stronger, a sturdier 
and better race of people, and I think they show it in their saving power, and in every- 
thing. 2 

"14357a. To what sources do you think it would be wise for this Commission to look 
for the benefits which have been conferred upon the people of Maine by the prohibitive 
system !—I doubt very much whether you are wise in taking the opinion of the people, 
because opinions differ, and you are gathering a mass of different opinions. My own 
impression is that you must get at the absolute facts wherever you can. I think when 
you come to look at the contradictory opinions, my own among the number, you will find 
that you have got to fall back upon the facts, and you will base your conclusion on your 
facts. My own judgmentis that so far as the true facts are concerned, you will find 
that wherever the liquor traftic has been reduced or prohibited, the people have been 
morally and economically gainers. It is my belief that such has been the result in Maine. 

14358a. When you speak of getting facts, what kind of facts would you suggest 
we should get ?/—I remember that a good many years ago the Toronto Globe sent down 
two Commissioners to the State of Maine, one of whom was a temperance man and the 
other was an opponent of prohibition. <As a result of going quietly through the country 
visiting the towns and villages, obtaining facts, and looking at the state of prosperity 
among the people, the opponent of prohibition turned around in a remarkable way, and 
wrote a statement that he had been convinced that prohibition was a benefit and a 
blessing to that country. 

14359a. Do you think they examined the records of the courts of justice /—I think 
they did. 

14360a. Did they quote any of them /—For that matter, I do not remember at the 
moment. 

1436la. If they went through the state, of course they would be able to write 
upon what they saw ; but there is a great deal else that has to be inquired into in order 
to get the bottom facts /—I think you must allow me to hold to my position that in re- 
lation to prohibition the State of Maine is in a condition of war, the State of Maine is in 
the vanguard of a battle, and in order that that little body of people could have maintain- 
ed their law against the opposition, you might say, of all the rest of the country, and 
have remained true to the principle, they must have been benefited, otherwise it would 
have gone under years ago. 

14362a. You are again referring to public opinion outside the State of Maine; but 
is it not within your knowledge, that both political parties in the State of Maine have 
encouraged the prohibition party ; and is it not a matter of common report that neither 
of them, when they got into power, have given effect to the law, that in fact it has been 
used as ameans of gaining political support /—Yes ; I believe that is the case, and it 
shows that the people are true, though the politicians are false. 

14363a. Would we be justified in concluding that there was a strong prohibition 
sentiment when neither party was willing to enforce the law ?—I think so. 

14364a. On the whole, you think the law has simply held its own ?—I hold the law 
has been productive of benefit. I stated in the beginning that wherever there is a pro- 
hibitive law the measure of enforcement varies in accordance with the sincerity or 
faithfulness of the officials. I believe that wherever there is a prohibitory law, 
whether it is enforced or not, the people are the gainers. In the State of Maine I be- 
heve there has been a fair enforcement, under the circumstances, and the people have 
been great gainers. 

14365a. You have referred to the difticulty about opinions. If we do not take 
opinions, what have we got to rely upon? Are we to look at the criminal statistics, at 
the social condition of the people /—And the savings, in proportion to the population, 
as compared with other states. 

14366a. And to the divorces in the state, although it is said that has nothing to 
do with prohibition ’—We would have just as bad a state of things here to-morrow 
if we had a divorce law. 
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14367a. The point has its bearing upon the question, from the fact that a large 
percentage of these divorces are granted on account of drunkenness, as appears from 
some of the returns. Are these the sources to which we should look for information to 
guide us as to the result of prohibition in the State of Maine ?—I do not think that you 
should rely upon them entirely. For instance, looking exclusively at the cities of Port- 
land and Bangor, I claim that you must give some weight to my contention that 
Maine has been in a state of war, so far as prohibition is concerned, with the rest of the 
country, that the rest of the country have been endeavouring to defeat the law. 

143680. We want to get at the actual results, we will weigh for ourselves the con- 
ditions under which they have been obtained !—If you weigh the conditions, you must 
remember that state of war. 

14369a. Can you refer us to any other resources from which the Commissioners 
could seek for information !—Compare the amount in the savings banks of Maine with 
those in other states, in proportion to population. Compare the amount of liquor drunk 
in Maine with that of all the other states that are not under prohibition. Get at these 
results and consider that they have been produced under a partial enforcement only of 
prohibition in the State of Maine ; then I think your facts will be all right. 

14370a. I think there is a general misapprehension in regard to the savings banks. 
The savings banks in the Eastern States are not really savings banks in the sense that 
we consider them so in this country. They are associations, there are no shareholders 
at all. A number of people subscribe, and they appoint trustees and managers ; and 
they have to pay a rather heavy tax, I think. Now, that is an entirely different thing 
from the case of a man who puts his money into a savings bank here and gets a fixed 
rate of interest. Therefore I think you can make no comparison between the moneys 
deposited in savings banks in those states, and the moneys deposited in the same insti- 
tutions in Canada. I think it is afact that there are other states where prohibition 
does not prevail, that have larger deposits in their savings banks than has the State of 
Maine, per capita of the population !—Well, I would take a state of a like position, I 
would take the State of Ohio. So far as I have seen comparisons, they show an enor- 
mous advantage in favour of Maine. When people have such agencies for their savings, 
it shows a condition of trust among them, it shows a general condition of economy. 

14371a. That is the law in nearly all the Eastern States ?—Because the people are 
of a class, as a rule, that they can trust each other. 

14372a. What would you say of the State of New York !—I do not know. 

14373a. Or the State of Massachusetts ?—In Massachusetts as in Maine, there has 
been an enormous influx of French Canadians, and it has taken time for a prohibitory 
law to convince them. There has been this added difliculty in Maine, that there has 
been a great immigration of people from other countries that have had to be converted 
to the principle of prohibition. : 

14374a. You will see from what I have said, that a comparison between savings 
bank institutions in a state like Maine and those in Canada, would be a very fallacious 
one. To compare one state with another state where the institutions are carried on 
under the same law, would be a fairer comparison !—No, I think you cannot take two 
New England states, because the New Englanders have all got that temperance leaven- 
ing, whatever they may express in legislation. You want to take two states of contrary 
conditions, in one of which the people are in the habit of drinking liquor freely. The 
State of Ohio would make the fairest comparison, from her population, wealth and area. 

14375a. What would you say of a comparison between Maine and Vermont !—I do 
not think it would be fair at all, because the people are of the same temperate and sav- 
ing habits. I would not take any other New England state and compare it with Maine , 
I would take a Western state where the people are in the habit of drinking freely. 
Ohio is a great drinking state, it isa wealthy state, with splendid land, and I would 
take that state for a comparison. I remember looking at the figures of the savings 
banks in Ohio, and the savings were only about one-quarter per head of the population, 
of what they are in Maine. ; . 

14376a. But if the law regulating savings banks were not the same in Ohio as it 
is in the state of Maine, would the comparison be a fair one !—Then you will have to 
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find some other basis of comparison, but if you take the savings, it would not be fair to 
compare Maine with any other New England state, because the character of the people 
is the same. 

14377a. Would a comparison with Canada be a fair one ?—Canada is also very 
similar. Canada only consumes something over 4 gallons of liquor per head of the 
population, and the United States something like 17 gallons. Canada is a singularly 
temperate country. 

14378a. But if the depositor in a savings bank in the States gets a much larger 
rate of interest than a depositor in a savings bank in Canada, that would destroy the 
comparison, would it not?—They get a larger rate of interest because they can trust 
each other. 

14379a. A man who puts his money into a savings bank here, has to trust some 
one. In the States they only have their managers and trustees /—They trust each other. 

14380a. They do not trust each other any more than a depositor in Canada has to 
trust to some one ?—But they are paid a bigger rate of interest. 

14381a. In the States they are simply. ‘associations where the profits go to the de- 
positors in the bank. There is a wide difference between the way these institutions are 
managed in the States and the way in which they are managed in Canada !—Supposing 
you take the total deposits, because if the money is not deposited in a savings bank, it 
is deposited in some other agency which may pay a little higher interest. 

14382a. In Canada, if a man gets only 3 per cent for his deposit, is he not likely 
to look around to find some other place in which he can put his money and get 4 or 5 
per cent ?—Yes. 

14383a. If a man in the State of Maine can get 4 or 5 per cent for his money, he 
probably does not look around for any other investment, he considers that sufficient. 
Therefore they run to the savings bank with their money !—That no doubt is correct. 
Our building societies, to some extent answer to their savings banks, because they give 
4 per cent, and in some cases 5. If you take the whole deposits in the State of Maine 
and the whole deposits in the State of Ohio, I think probably you will find the advan- 
tage greatly on the side of Maine. 

14384a. If the conditions are different, of course the comparison would be of no 
use /—The savings banks in the States must be the same, and I think they afford a 
far better test than the police records. The condition of the people is a better way to 
determine the value of legislation than the crimes of the people. 

14385a. If you want to make a comparison you must compare like with like. If 
in one state they put their investments in land, houses and buildings, and in another 
state they put their investments in the savings banks, you could hardly form a compari- 
son of the conditions of the people by the statistics of the savings banks in those two 
states /—I am sure you will make it a matter of careful examination ; still you would 
not do that if you left out the element of increased prosperity as a result of prohibitory 
legislation, because that is what we claim for it. 

14386a. We only desire to get your general view. I might quote a great many 
other things in connection with the prohibitive law in the State of Maine ?—Probably 
T could not give you any more light. 

14387a. You referred to the money spent in connection with the drink trattic ; I 
think the expression you used was that it might as well be thrown. into the sea ?—Yes, 
I think so. 

143884. But it goes from A to B?—No. 

14389a. Yes, it goes from A who is the consumer, to B who is the producer ?— 
That does not give the whole truth. After B gets the money, he locks it up. It is 
money that does no good for the time being. He stores it up, and withdraws it from 
all beneficial uses. 

14390a. Generally he puts it in stocks, in manufactured goods, in shares of public 
companies, or invests it in railroads ?—He does all these things, and absorbs them. 

14391a. Then if it is withdrawn from a remunerative use in the first place, it is 


afterwards put into some other remunerative channel ; therefore is it lost or thrown 
into the sea ’—Yes. 
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14392a. Can you say literally that you might as well throw it into Lake Ontario ? 
—Just as well, as far as it concerns the beneficial uses of the community. I hold that 
where you are increasing the wealth in the hands of a few, it is really an evil instead 
of a benefit to the community. Where you are affording means for men to absorb the 
labours of a few and thereby impoverish them, you are doing the country a great deal 
of harm. That is an economic proposition which I am not afraid to maintain. 

‘ 14393a. But literally there would be an end of it if it was thrown into Lake 
Ontario /—There is an end of it when it is put in a place where it can be of no real 
advantage to the community. When it goes into the liquor traffic it has been cut off 
from the place where it belongs, and has been put in a place where it is not needed. 

14394a. It is taking it from one class and giving it to another class !—That is just 
what should not be done, that is equal to destroying it, so far as its beneficial effects 
are concerned. When an article is consumed for no purpose, it is an injury and a loss 
to the party who consumes it. ; 

14395a. You spoke of the Commissioners who were sent down to Maine by the 
Toronto Globe, and of one gentleman who changed his mind in consequence of what he 
saw ‘—That was Mr. T. P. Thompson ; I think he is here now. 

14396a. Do you remember if the other gentleman also changed his views when he 
came back ?—I do not, indeed. 

14397a. Did he not become an opponent of prohibition !—! do not think it, but it 
may be so, and Mr. Thompson may be to-day an opponent of prohibition, but I do not 
know it. 

14398a. It would be a circumstance of some importance if a man went down as a 
deliberate opponent of prohibition and came back convinced in its favour; but would 
you not attach some weight to the circumstance of a man going down as a decided 
prohibitionist and coming back as an anti-prohibitionist !—That was not the case with the 
prohibitionist, if he honestly expressed his convictions in his writings. J am sure that 
he did not express his change of conviction publicly if he changed it at all, in the same 
way that the man who went down as an anti-prohibitionist expressed his change of 
convictions when he returned. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


14399a. Do you think the men themselves were competent judges of the effects of 
prohibition /— Yes. , 

14400a. Do you think that after 30 years of statutory prohibition, the fact that the 
people, by a majority of 47,000, put prohibition into their State Constitution, is to be 
regarded as a proof of their belief that the effects are beneficial ’—Of course, that stands 
to reason. I think that is an unanswerable argument. The people themselves are the 
best judges of what prohibition has done for them. 
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Rey. JOHN PEARSON, D.D., Church of England, Toronto, on being duly sworn, 
deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


14401a. You are Rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity in Toronto ?—Yes. 

14402a. How long have you lived in Toronto !—18 years. 

14403a. I understand your church is in one of the crowded districts of the city ? 
—Yes. 

14404a. Speaking as a clergyman, have you found among the families with whom 
you come in contact, that intemperance has been the cause of much sorrow and 
suffering /—Amongst the families in my parish, yes, not amongst the families of my 
congregation. 

14405a. I mean in your pastoral visitations /—Our parish in the Church of Eng- 
land comprises a certain district ; our congregation is made up of persons very largely 
from that district, and possibly some from outside. 

14406a. Now, taking the section of the city in which your church is placed, how 
do you find the license law to be carried out /—I am sorry to say that it is not always 
observed faithfully. 

14407a. As to Saturday night and Sunday closing !—Not always. I see from time 
to time that men are brought up before the police court for infringing that law, and to 
a great extent the delinquents come from the part of the city in my parish, and 
adjoining my parish. 

14408. Have you noticed at all whether minors are to be seen under the influence 
of liquor ?—I never saw that myself. 

14409a. You are not in a position to say whether the law is broken in the way of 
furnishing liquor to minors !—No. 

14410a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law /—No. 

1441la. Are you yourself in favour of such a law ?—No. 

14412a. For what reason ?—I think it is very unjust, and an improper interference 
with the personal liberty which belongs to every man. I do not think that our personal 
liberty should be interfered with in matters of that kind. The true principle is self 
restraint, every man should prohibit himself when it is necessary to do so. 

14413a, In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for their plant and machinery rendered 
useless 1—I think they should, for the reason that their business has been recognized at 
all times in the history of this country, as a legitimate business, under the sanction of 
law ; and therefore if by law their business came to an end, it would seem to me only 
right and just that they should be to a certain degree compensated, for that which they 
have invested in the business. 

14414a,. What is the effect upon the moral sense of the community of having a law 
upon the Statute-book which is not enforced !—I should thinkit would be very bad ; 
I know it had that effect upon me when I was coming to Toronto from the State of Maine. 

14415a. Please state what your experience was !—A gentleman residing in Frederic- 
ton wrote to a connection of his who lives in Bangor to meet us there, where we expected 
to have our baggage examined. While waiting there this gentleman came to me on the 
platform, and I asked him what the practical working of the Maine law was. He told 
me that there were any number of places where liquor could be obtained if any one 
desired. I confess that when I heard that, my respect for the Maine law was not what 
I should like it to be for lawin general. Therefore I am of opinion that if sumptuary 
laws are no better observed here than the prohibitory law in the State of Maine, as this 
gentleman represented to me, such an enactment had better not be made. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


14416a. Did you receive from the Commission some time ago a circular with several 
questions, inviting an answer thereto ?—I did not. 
Rev. JoHN PEARSON. 
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14417a. Some time last year a series of questions were sent to ministers through- 
out the country !—I do not remember receiving them. I had no idea what the questions 
were except what I read in a newspaper this morning. 

14418. Have you observed whether any proportion of the poverty and domestic 
distress you have met with amongst the people, is traceable directly or indirectly to the 
drink habit and traffic ?—To the excess of the drink habit, certainly. 

14419a. A considerable portion of it 7—Amongst those who are improvident, yes. 

14420a. What effect do you think the drink traffic in your parish has upon the 
people? Are they a temptation to the young?—I am not able to speak about the young. 
I have never come across instances myself of strong drink being supplied to the young. 

1442la. Are they a temptation to adults who have a fondness for drink /—There 
are weak men who are not able to resist temptation, and probably fall because temptation 
-is close to their hand. 

14422a. Do you think their condition would be improved if the temptation of the 
drink shop where removed from them ?—I am not sure; but from what I hear, if there 
was no recognized drink shop, I fear they would procure strong drink in some other way. 

14423a. You rely, of course, largely upon moral efforts and influences /—Yes, which 
in my judgment, is the better way. 

14424a. Have you observed whether the drink shop as established, is a helper in 
your moral efforts !—I do not think it is, I should certainly say it is not a helper. 

14425a. I think you observed that the license law is more or less violated in 
Toronto ?—I perceive that from the newspaper. 

14426a. What is the effect of that violation upon the moral sense of the community # 
Does it breed disregard for all Jaws?—Yes, I should think so. That is the tendency. 


By the Chairman : 


14427a. You were asked if the lquor traffic as conducted in Toronto, was a helper 
to moral influences ?—I do not think it helps us. 

14428a. Are there not many other trades and occupations which cannot be said to 
be helpers in your moral efforts !—Yes, certainly, the pool room. 

14429a. What about an ordinary trade. Take any of the business establishments, 
are they, in general, helpers !—I should think so, inasmuch as they provide bread for 
men and their families. 

14430a. In that way they aid your efforts towards inculcating moral principles !— 
Yes. I do not think that could be said of the saloon. 

1443la. Do you think of any other trade that does not help you besides that of the 
saloon, or of the vendor of liquor !—I say the pool room, the gambling house. 

44432a, Well, any other !—No, I do not think of any other. 

14433a. Is it within your knowledge that any of the vendors of liquor contribute 
to charitable objects /—They do. 

14434a. In that sense do they help you?—Yes, I am bound to say that I know of 
some very respectable men who are keepers of taverns, and who are always ready and 
willing to help in any way we may desire them to do. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
14435a. Is there any established trade which in so large a degree interferes with 
moral and Christian efforts, as the drink trattic !—Indirectly, I think it does interfere 
with Christian efforts, that is to say, where the result is intemperance. By intemper- 
ance I mean drunkenness. I do not mean that a temperance man is necessarily a total 
abstainer. 


By Judge McDonald : 


14436a. As a clergyman in the Church of England, what is your belief as to what 
should be used in the administration of the holy communion !— Wine, certainly. 

14437a. By wine you mean fermented grape juice !—Yes, the oios. ; 

14438a. Unfermented syrup would not answer !—Certainly not—that is the posi- 
tion the church has taken in Canada. 
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J. HERBERT MASON, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


14439a. You area resident of Toronto ?!—I am. 

14440a. How long have you resided here !—About fifty years. 

14441la. Are you President of one of the banks?—I am President of the Canada 
Permanent Loan and Savings Company. 

14442a. What, in your opinion, is the effect of the liquor traffic as at present con- 
ducted upon the agricultural, financial, industrial, commercial and business interests 
generally of the Dominion 1—That is a very wide question. Of course, I do not profess 
to have any special information on this matter at all. It is not a matter that I have 
given my particular personal attention’to; but I will answer the question as far as I am 
able. First, as to the agricultural interests, that has reference, I suppose, to the liquor 
traftic furnishing a market for certain kinds of grain, such as barley and corn. I sup- 
pose the liquor trattic does give a home market for certain kinds of grain which other- 
wise they would not have. It does not occur to me that it affects agriculture in any 
other way. I am not aware that it has any particular effect on the financial interests 
of the country any more than any other business of the same extent. Of course, it 
requires capital to carry it on. The same in respect to the industrial interests of the 
country. The number of people employed in the manufacture appears from this paper 
which was sent to me to be not very large, about 2,700. Those employed in connection 
with the retail sale are a considerable number. In the event of the traffic being dis- 
continued, of course these people would be for the time out of employment. A great 
many houses of entertainment could not be kept open if there were no liquors sold in 
connection with them. I believe that is admitted. The tendency would be to reduce 
the number of houses of entertainment. As to the commercial and business interests 
generally, I do not know that it affects these any more than to the extent of the capital 
that is employed in it. It appears that there is a very large quantity of spirits, wines, 

ales, etc., of the value of about $1,750,000 per annum, imported. 

144430. Have you anything further to say on the first question ?—Nothing occurs 
to me at the moment. 

14444a,. What in your opinion would be the effect on financial, agricultural, com- 
mercial, industrial and business interests generally, and upon the revenue requirements 
of the Dominion, the provinces and municipalities, of the enactment of a law prohibit- 
ing the importation, manufacture and sale, except for medicinal, sacramental and 
mechanical purposes, of all intoxicants !—As to its financial effect, the capital now in- 
vested in these enterprises would be for the time being idle and useless until it could be 
turned into other channels. That would probably be the immediate effect of the passage 
of a prohibitory law, and, of course, it would deprive the agricultural interest of the 
market for those grains which are raised specially with a view to the manufacture of 
spirits and of liquors generally. As to the commercial effect, [do not know any interests 
that would be affected outside of those engaged in the wholesale and retail sale of liquors. 

14445a. Bankers, I suppose, have accounts with the large brewers and distillers !— 
Yes. Bankers would not have the same accounts. These Pieeonts would be closed, 
and the capital employed in these industries would be idle for the time being. It would 
throw out of use a number of houses now used in the manufacture and sale of liquors 
directly, and by the employees engaged in’ that industry. Of course these questions 
have no reference whatever to any moral effect either way. 

14446a. No, they deal with a particular branch of the inquiry which this Com- 
mission is instructed to make?—The effect upon the revenue requirements of the 
Dominion would, of course, be very considerable, in regard both to excise and import 
duties. The amount raised from liquors seems to be very large, and would have to be 
provided for in some other way. 

14447a. The provinces also derive : 
It might be considered that there would be an offset to that in the reduction of crime 
and the lower cost of administering justice, but I should judge that if that result 
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followed, it would not be so immediate that there would not have to be some provision 
for making good the deficiency. 

14448a. Is there anything else you would like to add bearing on these questions /— 
I do not know that there is. . Itis the purely business aspect of the question that is pre- 
sented to me here, and I have no desire to expatiate upon it except in answer to any 
questions that may be put to me. 

14449a. Have you any objection to stating the amount of capital there is invested 
in the company of which you are President !—Our capital stock is $2,600,000. We 
have invested altogether about twelve millions, nearly all in mortgages. 

14450a. Is your business principally that of making advances on property /— 
Altogether. 

14451la. Do you do any business outside of the Province of Ontario ?—Yes, we do 
business all through from here to the Pacific coast. 

14452a. Do you do any eastward !—We do not do any east of Ontario. 

14453a. Do you think the enactment of a prohibitory law would have a beneficial 
effect upon the general interests of the Dominion !’—Well, I should doubt it, partly be- 
cause I would regard it as almost impossible of enforcement, and because I doubt its 
advisability, even if it could be enforced. 

14454a. Would you care to state your reasons for entertaining these views ?—With 
regard to the impossibility of enforcing it, I judge simply by the operations of the Scott 
Act. In one of the small towns I was credibly informed that before the Scott Act was 
passed there were three places where liquor was sold, and after it was passed there 
were eleven. 

14455a. Can you mention the county !—-I would not be sure at the present time. 
where that was ; but I was there, and I was credibly informed that such was the case 
It is in Ontario. 

14456a. Do you think the license law is fairly well enforced at present in this city ? 
—From my observation I should judge that it is. I think the amount of drunkenness 
to be observed on the streets is very much less than it was in former years. 

14457a. To what do you attribute the change ?—I think it is largely due toa 
change in public sentiment. I think that among the poorer classes and also among the 
wealthier classes there is far less drinking than there was a number of years ago. 

14458a. Do you consider that the changes which have been made in the law have 
contributed at all to the improvement ?—I think so. The reduction in the number of 
licensed houses has also, I think, had a beneficial eftect. 

14459a. If a further reduction had to be made, which class of the present licensed 
places would you reduce or cut off?—TI should say the saloon would be the first one ; 
there is the least to besaid in favour of it. In connection with houses used by the 
travelling public I think the sale of liquor is almost indispensable according to the pre- 
sent habits of our people and of people generally. 


By Judge McDonald: 


14460a. In case of the enactment of a prohibitory law prohibiting the manufacture 
of liquor throughout the Dominion, would you deem it right that brewers and distillers 
should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless !—Well, I have heard 
that matter discussed, and it does seem to me that if men invest their money under the 
sanction of the law in what is considered an innocent and permissable industry, and 
that is suddenly taken away from them, they would be entitled to some compensation. 

1446la. Have you travelled in France /—I have been in France. 

14462a. Have you noticed the habits and customs of the people there in regard to 
their beverages !—Yes. I noticed that vim ordinaire, a very weak kind of wine, was 
very much used. In fact, it is put down, as a matter of course, with every meal, 

14463a. Did you notice whether that system or habit was pernicious in its results 
to the people ?—I never heard so. Of course, my residence in France was too short ; it 
was in the Riviera that I was for a short time; but I do not remember ever seeing an 
intoxicated person. But I may mention that for the last fortnight I have been in 
Chicago, and while lager beer was freely sold in many places, on the fair grounds, I 
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did not see one intoxicated person and did not hear an oath. J never saw a better be- 
haved crowd anywhere, and there were from two to three hundred thousand people on 
the grounds every day while I was there. 

14464a. Have you beenin Germany !/—I have. 

14465a. What did you notice as to the habits of the people there ?—There they 
drink beer very commonly ; it is the common beverage of the people. 

14466a. Did there seem to be much drunkenness there !—Not that came under my 
observation. JI was a few weeks in Berlin and in Dresden. 

14467a. You have been in England ?’—Yes. I saw more drunkenness in England. 

14468a. Spirits are more drunk in England than on the continent !—I believe so. 

14469a. Have you ever considered whether it would be better to dis- 
courage the use of spirits and encourage the use of light wines and lager beer 7—Yes. 
I think it would be very desirable. 

14470a. Have you noticed in the last few years a great improvement in the drink- 
ing habits of the people of Ontario—less drunkenness than there used to be 1—Un- 
questionably. I do not think there is the slightest doubt about that. 

14471. Have you reason to believe from your observation that that improvement 
is continuing, and that the people are becoming a more temperate people /—I should 
think so. 

14472a. Have you noticed that there is less drinking at table than there used to 
be—on steamboats, at hotels, and in private circles?—Yes. Occasionally there is an 
exception, but generally, as a rule, I think it is so. 

14473a. To what do you attribute these changes !—TI think they are largely due to 
the improved public sentiment on the subject, and to the consequences of alcoholism 
being more generally known ; and I am strongly in favour of keeping up that system 
of informing public opinion. I think it ought to be made a part of the training in our 
common schools—the effect of alcoholism on the human system. 

14474a. We have had evidence from the Hon. Mr. Ross, the present Minister of 
Education, to the effect that that is being made part of the public school education ?— 
J think it is a very important thing, because it arises largely from ignorance that people 
drift into those habits. 

14475a. In view of the state of things you mentioned as existing in the place 
where you were that was under the Scott Act, what is the effect on the moral sense of 
the community of having a law on the Statute-book that is not observed !—I think it is 
detrimental to the good citizenship of the people. I think laws should not be passed 
which cannot be or are not enforced. 

14476a. I understood you to say, in answer to Sir Joseph Hickson, that you 
thought a prohibitory law such as he described would be impracticable of enforcement ? 
That is my opinion, at any rate in the present state of public sentiment. For a law so 
stringent as that, there ought to be practical unanimity. 

14477a. Would you hope that where there was that practical unanimity, the law 
would not be needed !—That is of course the consequence of that opinion: of course it 
would not be needed. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


144780. Speaking of the capital employed in the manufacture of liquors, do you 
think it would remain jong unemployed ‘There is a good deal of it that would be 
practically wasted, for instance, what is used in the machinery, the vats, and the other 
contents of the breweries and distilleries, and it would be a long time before the build- 
ings, which have been built for a special purpose, could be put to any other use, and 
probably not without a considerable expenditure of money on them. 

14479a. But the capital, aside from that !—It would find its way into other chan- 
nels unquestionably. 

14480a. Is it your observation that capital does not go begging in this country !— 
: ot very long, in the hands of capable men ; but they may not find such profitable use 
or it. 
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1448la. Have you thought whether that capital might be as advantageously 
employed in other directions !—As to the holders of the capital, it would. probably be 
diticult for them to find so profitable an investment for some time. 

14482a. Is it your observation that capital employed in breweries and distilleries 
yields a larger return than capital employed in other industries ?—Some other industries 
—yes. 

14483a. Would capital employed in other industries be more advantageous to the 
country at large !—Assuming that there are other industries requiring the capital. But 
supposing that it should turn out that there were not other avenues open, it might have 
to go into other investments, such as stocks, or debentures. A man who is brought up 
to be a brewer would not be able to turn to running a woollen factory, because he would 
need the experience. 

14484a. So that for a time, you think, there must be some other investment of the 
capital 1—Yes. 

14485a. Ultimately would it find permanent investment !—Ultimately. It would 
not be allowed to lie idle. The inconvenience would be temporary. It might be more 
lasting in one case than in some others. 

14486a. Have you considered this case: given a million dollars invested in a dis- 
tillery and a million dollars invested in a shoe factory or a woollen factory, which insti- 
tution having that much money would employ the most labour !—I should say the shoe 
factory, unquestionably. 

14487a. So that the shoe factory would be a more profitable thing for the wage- 
earning classes /—I should say so. 

14488. Have you noticed whether property values are affected by the liquor 
tratliic being carried on in the vicinity of the property ?—Sometimes. For instance in 
the residential quarter of the city, it would be a detriment to open a tavern ; but I do 
not think it would be any detriment to the property in the neighbourhood of the market 
here at all. 

14489a. In the business portion of the city, would a saloon adjoining a place of 
business depreciate the value of the property !—Possibly it might ; the tendency would 
be that way. But that depends largely on how it is conducted. A saloon, I should say, 
would be rather an undesirable neighbour—decidedly so. 

14490a. What effect does a hotel, in which liquor is sold, have on the adjoining 
property ?—In some localities it would be detrimental. For instance, if a hotel were put 
anywhere in the residential part of our Jarvis Street, I think it would be injurious to 
the neighbourhood ; but in a suitable locality I do not think it is detrimental to property. 

14491la. Would there be any difference in the effect of a hotel on property on 
Jarvis Street if it were a hotel in which there was no bar /—Well, I do not know that it 
would have any effect. Take some of those magnificent hotels in Chicago, if they were 
put up on any street in Toronto they would be a benefit to it, and I have no doubt they 
have bars. 

14492a. You expressed the opinion that compensation ought to be given to the 
distillers and brewers in the event of a prohibitory law ; why !—On the same principle 
that if I build a house under laws which I had a right to expect would protect me in 
the use of that house, and I were deprived of the use of it, I would expect compensation 
for my store or my factory, as the case might be. Of course, there are tariff laws which 
practically sometimes render property useless, and under which no compensation is 
given. That is an indirect effect ; but where a law is passed purposely to put out of 
use a property in which a man has invested his money, I think he would be entitled to 
some compensation. 

144934. I suppose you understand that the distiller has a license from year to year 
which is a permission from year to year to-carry on his business ?—I have regarded that 
more as a means of raising revenue than as a permission. 

14494@ Do you understand that the distiller undertakes his business as you or any 
other gentleman enters on his business, taking all the risks involved !—-I should think so. 

14495a. He takes all the risks involved in a change of the tariff which practically 
puts him out ?—In the case of an indirect effect of a change in the law, it is a question 
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whether a man is entitled to compensation ; but where a law is passed with the direct 
object of suppressing his business, I think he is entitled to it. 

14496a. I may say that it has been suggested to the Commission by several gentle- 
men that they would favour compensation provided it were two sided, that is to say, 
provided that compensation could be made to the persons and properties that are alleged 
to have suffered from the existence and prosperity of the liquor traffic ?—I cannot at 
present see that the two things have any bearing the one upon the other. The reason 
T would think that a man would be entitled to compensation for being deprived of his 
property would be simply from the fact that he had gone into the business under the 
laws which sanctioned it, and which he had a right to expect would protect him. 

14497a. This also has been put forward, that the business is supposed to be very 
profitable, and those engaged in it have already made a large amount of money ; and it 
would be a crying injustice to tax the people to further enrich them ?—Of course, I do 
not know how far that is the fact ; but this I know, that thirty or forty years ago there 
were a great many distilleries in the country and that there are only very few left. If 
the business had been profitable to those people, I suppose they would have kept on. 

14498a. Is that because the large ones have gathered in the small ones ?—I sup- 
pose it is because the large distillery could produce what was considered perhaps a bet- 
ter or cheaper article, I do not know which ; but I do know the fact that there were a 
great many distilleries in the country at that time. 

14499a. Aside from that, I would lke to ask, have you observed the moral effects 
of the liquor traffic on the community at large /—That is, of the use of liquor. 

14500a. If you choose to put it that way !—Or the traffic. 

14501la. The traffic as it is carried on?—As far as the manufacturers are con- 
cerned. J think they are about as moral as others. 

14502a. You are speaking about the men engaged in the traftic, I was speaking of 
the moral effect of the traffic on the community /—The traffic means of course the use 
of it. 

14503a. It means the manufacture, the sale and the use—it includes all ?—There 
is no doubt that there has been a great deal of injury done by the excessive use of 
liquor. There is abundant evidence of that ; it hardly needs to be stated. As to whe- 
ther there are compensating advantages to counterbalance that, I think it is open to 
question. I know that in a great many cases it is used with apparent advantage under 
the advice of medical men. 

14504a. There seems to be common agreement about that ; but I think you said 
there are serious evil effects resulting from the liquor traffic. What would you regard 
as the compensating advantages !—The advantage it confers on others. It has a detri- 
mental effect on those who take it to excess; there is no question about that. I think 
there are others who claim that it is beneficial to them—by far the majority of its 
users. 

14505a. Do you think the fact that the use of alcoholic drinks, either as medicine 
or otherwise, is helpful to some people, justifies the continuance of the drink traffic as it 
is at present carried on ?—I think it justifies the traffic. As to the way in which it is 
at present carried on, that is another question. 

14506a. I suppose you approve of the restrictions now thrown about the trade ?— 
Ido. JI approve of all restrictions which would have a tendency to make men sober 
and better, but I doubt the good effect of makmg a crime of what through ages has 
been considered innocent. 

14507a. In approving of restrictions, do you do that because you regard the traffic 
as in some degree a dangerous traftic!—The use of intoxicating liquors is to a certain 
extent dangerous, especially to young people. The tendency is to take more and 
more. 

14508. There is that tendency, you think !—There is that tendency, unquestion- 
ably. 

14509a. Do you think the number of licenses in Toronto is small enough, or might 
the number be enlarged ?—My attention has not been called to that very directly ; but 
from what I have seen, I should judge that the number at present is about right. 
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Certainly, it does not strike one going through our streets, as it does in Chicago, in 
many streets, that at every third or fourth door either liquor or tobacco is sold. 

14510a. If the number of licenses in Toronto were increased, would you expect 
an increase of the evils that are supposed to result from the traffic /—I think it is quite 
probable. 

1451la, So that it is well to limit the trade 1—Yes. 

14512a. Have you given attention to the social condition of the community, and 
to the criminal records !—Only generally. 

14513a. Have you reached a conclusion as to what responsibility the drink traffic 
may have for poverty and domestic distresses and miseries, and for the crimes of one 
kind or another that are cropping up continually ?—Oh, I think it has its influence with 
the other evils, for instance, improvidence and idleness. 

14514a. Do you know of any other thing which in so large a degree is responsible, 
for these undesirable things !— Well, I think the majority of the criminal class are 
drinkers. Whether the drink caused them to be criminals or whether they drink be- 
cause they are criminals I would not like to say: I do not know. There is no doubt, 
I think, that men who are bent on crime fortify themselves sometimes with stimulants. 


By the Chairman : 


14515a. Are the banking institutions sufficiently well supplied with capital at the 
present time ?—I think so generally. I think they could probably use a little more at 
the present time if they had it: but speaking generally, I think our banks are well 
supplied with capital. 

14516a. Do you think there is any lack of capital for general manufacturing pur- 
poses at the present time ?—I do not think so; not for any legitimate purpose. 

14517a. Do you think a capital of five millions, say, taken from the distilling and 
brewing industries, if I may so call them, would find ready employment in other manu- 
facturing industries?—I do not think the inducements to enter into manufacturing 
industries at present are very great. If that capital were thrown idle, I doubt if it 
would be likely to find its way into other manufacturing industries. Some of it might. 

14518a. There would undoubtedly, I suppose, be a large loss in the process of trans- 
fer anyway ?—Unquestionably there must be. Any dislocation of that kind must be 
attended with loss. 

14519a. In the matter of the employment of labour, we have a large milling 
industry throughout the country; do you think that employs more people than the 
distilling and brewing industries /—I should say so. There are more mills than brewer- 
ies and distilleries, and of course there must be more men employed. 

14520a. Take a large flour mill and a large brewery or distillery : in the matter of 
the employment of labour is there much difference !—I am not sufficiently familiar with 
the position to say. I should judge that there would be more to the same amount of 
capital invested in the mill than in the distillery ; that is my impression. 

14521a. If the liquor business were suddenly put an end to, would there not be, 
in large cities like Toronto, and in some other cities to a greater extent than in Toronto, 
a good deal of property that is now used for saloons and hotels that would be very largely 
depreciated in value !—I think so, unquestionably. IJ know that the effect of the Scott 
Act was to depreciate the value of hotel property very much indeed. 


21—58*** 
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Hon. TIMOTHY W. AN GLIN, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows : 
By Judge McDonald : 


14522a. You are a resident of Toronto !—Yes. 

14523a. Are you a journalist by profession ?—I have been for a good many years : 
not at present. 

14524. You were for many years a member of the House of Commons of Canada ? 
—Yes. 

14525a. You were at one time the Speaker of the House ?—Yes. 

14526a. We understand that you were for many years a resident of the Province 
of New Brunswick !-—I was. 

14527a. Have you a recollection of the period in New Brunswick when a prohib- 
itory law was passed 1—Yes, I have a very distinct recollection. 

14528a. We would be very glad to have from you a statement in regard to that— 
as to what led up to that legislation, and as to what led to its repeal ?—The movement 
in favour of temperance, afterwards of prohibition, began I think in the United States, 
whence it extended into New Brunswick. There were a large number of associations 
there, forming what I think they called the Sons of Temperance in those days. All 
these were very active. The leaders were very zealous, very enthusiastic, and were for 
a long time advocating the adoption of the prohibition system as the only cure for all 
the evils arising from intemperance. They gradually acquired a great deal of power 
politically in the province, made themselves felt in the elections, and, although they 
never elected a majority of the House of Assembly pledged to prohibition, they never- 
theless exercised a very considerable influence over nearly all the members of that 
House. In nearly every county the temperance vote, as it was called, was a very 
powerful factor in the elections. A prohibition bill was introduced in the House by a 
Mr. Scouler, and, to the surprise of a great many, myself included, the bill passed the 
House of Assembly, and afterwards passed the Legislative Council. Sir Leonard Tilley 
was then a Member of the House and the Provincial Secretary. I know what were the 
private arguments at the time of a great many who voted for the bill. They said that 
this demand for prohibition had become so strong that it was difficult to resist it, and 
that it would be well to allow the experiment to be tried. Many, in talking over the 
matter in private—Members of the House of Assembly and some Members of the Goy- 
ernment—assured me that they felt satisfied that within a year or two, or three at the 
outside, it would prove so complete a failure that the temperance men themselves would 
cease to demand its continuance, that it would then be repealed, and we would be rid 
of the trouble for all time. I did not feel that that was a principle on which the Mem- 
bers of the Legislature or the Members of the Government ought to act, and I took very 
strong ground—I then published a paper in New Brunswick—against prohibition and 
against the men who had voted for prohibition for such reasons as these ; not so much 
against those who believed in prohibition, but against those who I thought were tem- 
porizing with the matter soimproperly. The Act passed and went into operation. The 
effect of it was to create a great deal of trouble, confusion, excitement and tumult all 
through the province, especially in the cities and towns. St. John city was in a state 
of commotion for weeks, almost for months I think. The Act was a complete measure 
of prohibition, prohibiting absolutely the importation, manufacture and sale of liquors as 
beverages, and it provided for the appointment of an officer by the Government who under 
certain conditions would sell such quantities of alcoholic liquors as might be required for 
manufacturing or other purposes specified in the Act ; but no other person was permitted 
to sell on any terms or anywhere. Liquors brought into the province during that time, 
though entered at the custom-house, were seized and destroyed. I myself saw Custom-house 
officers emptying barrels of brandy and wine into the gutters. The liquor places were 
all kept open everywhere, and so great was the excitement and so strong the feeling 
that in many places the screens were thrown aside and men would drink openly to show 
what their feeling was with regard to this Act. Magistrates were selected to try the 
cases brought under the Act by those who were determined to enforce it—-members of 
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temperance organizations and others who were known for thei; extreme temperance 
views. I remember one particularly, Mr. Nathan Demille, a ship owner of St. John, 
and a very ardent teetotaller. He held court day after day, and it was attended not 
merely by the ordinary crowd, but by an immense crowd, blocking up all the passages 
to the streets, and causing tumults on the streets. After the cases were heard the 
parties who gave evidence were hooted.on the street ; I do not know that they were 
beaten, any of them; but they were followed and crowded and hooted ; and the excite- — 
ment ran very high foratime. One of the evil effects of the law was that strong liquors— 
liquors of the very worst kind, were sold. I am now speaking not from personal know- 
ledge, but from what I believe to be unquestionable testimony ; in attics and out-of-the 
way places jugs and mugs were kept and liquors sold. I believe it was also the fact 
that in many cases men who had not been in the habit of drinking very much, got kegs 
of liquor into their homes ; and in several cases, that I know of, it was said that’ men 
who had previously been regarded as men of sober lives, respectable men in their way, 
actually drank themselves to death during that period. It was said, and I have no 
doubt truly, that there were more deaths from drunkenness during that period in the 
history of the province—many more in a few months than there had been in years. 
The state of excitement continued for some time, until the Governor of the province, Mr. 
Manners Sutton, interposed and called his council together at the seat of Government, 
Fredericton, and I believe demanded of them that they should either take sufficient 
measures to enforce this law thoroughly and at the same time maintain the peace of the 
province, or that they should call the Legislature together and ask them to repeal it. 
They refused to do anything : they said it was for them to determine when any change 
of policy raight be required, not for him. He, I believe argued that as the representa- 
tive of the Queen he was responsible at all events for the peace and good government 
of the country, that the province was not in a state of peace at the time, but a state of 
riot and disorder ; and it virtually ended in the dismissal of his ministry. This case 
has often been referred to as marking the history of our constitution and its effect as to 
the powers of the Sovereign and the Sovereign’s representative. The objection made at 
the time to his course was not that he had dismissed his ministry—his power to do so 
was commonly admitted I believe—but that he had not taken the proper mode of doing 
it. At all events it was done, a new Government was brought in, the House dissolved 
and the whole country asked to pronounce on this prohibition question, yea or nay. The 
result was that out of the forty-one members who composed the House, only two men 
were returned not pledged to vote for repeal ; Mr. Gillmor, who now represents Char- 
lotte in the House of Commons, and Mr. McCleland, now Senator. All the other thirty- 
nine were sent back pledged to repeal the prohibitory law. The House met as soon as 
possible, and immediately repealed the Act. The full effect of the Act, however, was 
felt for many years afterwards. The selling in jugs and flasks and in out-of-the-way 
places proved so profitable to those who engaged in it that it was continued ; and the 
court of sessions in the county, the Police Magistrate in the city, and the police found it 
almost impossible to put and end to it. For two or three or perhaps five or six years 
afterwards prosecutions for selling without a license were of almost every day occurrence. 
I think the effects upon the habit of the people at large was the very reverse of bene- 
ficial. | 

14529a. Did they then revert to the license law !—They then reverted to the 
license law. 

14530a. We have been given to understand that while thirty-nine or forty out of 
the forty-one members returned were in favour of the repeal of the Prohibitory law ; 
politically they were about evenly divided—that it was no question of politics: can you 
tell us how that was ?—Politics was altogether lost sight of in that election, that is, 
party politics. The only question was prohibition or no prohibition. As a matter of 
fact they were about equally divided as to politics, and afterwards they did divide on 
party lines, and stood twenty to twenty, the Speaker holding the casting vote. I do not 
say that there were not a great many of the electors influenced in voting by their regard 
for party politics, but it was not in the ordinary sense a party contest. I took perhaps 
a larger part int the discussion than any other person in the province at that time, and 
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I did so apart altogether from party politics, although I had been supporting the Govern- 
ment up to that time. It was only, because they had consented to the passage of that 
Act under circumstances that I did not think just, that I took up the cry of anti-prohibi- 
tion, and assisted the party who endeavoured to get rid of prohibition. 

1453la. Do you know whether the question came up before the electors as to the 
support or non-support of the Governor in his policy, I mean as Governor !—Those of us 
who approved of his conduct said he was right. 

14532a. Was it his conduct in this particular matter ?—It was. There was no 
other question in this particular election ; everything else was forgotten. Of course, the 
Governor was lauded by some and denounced by others. It may be that some were in- 
fluenced by their loyalty to him as the representative of the Queen. New Brunswick is 
an exceedingly loyal province, and J] think the time has never occurred there, when the 
Governor took an active part in political affairs, that he did not find a majority to 
support him. 

14533a. I will now ask the secretary to read the questions remitted to this Com- 
mission for inquiry. [The secretary read the same.] Will youkindly make a statement 
of your views on these questions !—The first question is as to the effect of the liquor 
traffic on all interests affected by it in Canada. That is a rather vague and a very 
general question. The mere traffic of buying and selling, I do not know that it differs 
in its effects from any other traffic. Strong drink is in most cases at best a luxury, and 
T do not know that, where it is not used to excess, where it does not produce drunken- 
ness, the buying or selling of liquor differs very much from the buying or selling of any 
other luxury. I presume that the use of luxuries could be profitably dispensed with in 
all cases. There may be cases, however, where the use of liquor is not a luxury, where 
it is useful as a stimulant. I think I have known a great many cases where men have 
drunk moderately and found it useful, and in that case I do not know that it differs 
very largely from the use of food, or that the traffic differs very largely from the buying 
and selling of food. “But there is no question about the fact that the excessive use of 
liquor leads to enormous evils, and in so far as it is indulged in to excess, that it is 
mischievous—more mischievous, probably, than any other form of business or traffic 
that can be imagined. As to the measures which have been adopted in this and other 
countries with a view to lessen, regulate or prohibit this traffic, I am sorry to know—I 
do not say believe, but know, that no measures have yet been devised anywhere that 
have proved sufficient to wipe out altogether the evils resulting from the excessive use 
of intoxicating liquors. I am somewhat familiar with the working of the prohibitory 
law in the State of Maine. In those portions of the State where a prohibitory law is 
not at all necessary it may be said to work well; but wherever the people choose to 
indulge in the use of strong drinks, they still find the means of indulging. I have been 
in the city of Portland, and I remember one occasion particularly, a good many years 
ago, when I had to spend a couple of days there because of an interruption of the 
steamboat traffic on which we then depended. I met a young gentleman from St. 
John, with two or three other friends, and this question of the Maine law or Neal Dow 
law came up. He assured us that there was no difficulty in getting any quantity of 
liquor on almost any corner of any street ; and to satisfy us on that point, he took us 
to one or two places ; and it was evident that any quantity of liquor could be got by 
those who chose to seek it and knew how to do it. There was also the fact, which I 
believe was unquestionable, that while the city of Portland had about the same popula- 
tion as the city of St. John, New Brunswick, and had a much sinaller trade with the 
outside world than St. John, the number of persons actually arrested and taken before 
the Police Magistrate in the city of Portland for drunkenness and for crimes arising out 
of drunkenness, was larger than the number arested in the city of St. John. And yet 
we know that wherever a prohibitory law is in force, greater pains are taken to prevent 
intoxicated persons falling into the hands of the police than anywhere else ; because 
there is always the danger that when the intoxicated person comes to his senses he may 
tell where he got liquor and how he came to get drunk. I was also in the city of 
Bangor, and there there was scarcely any pretense at all of hiding the sale of liquor. 
There was some little attempt to screen it, but very little. I remember the first time 
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I went through there on my way to Ottawa, stopping at a large hotel and roaming 
about, a turn by accident brought me into an immense bar-room, one of the largest bar- 
rooms I ever saw, fitted up with all the usual fittings of gold leaf and polished brass, 
gas blazing all around, and some twenty or thirty persons in the room drinking. 

14534a. Have you had any experience of the Scott Act in Canada !—Only in this 
province. I ran an election in North Simcoe while the Scott Act was in force in that 
county, and I could not see that it made much difference. I had to go to the taverns 
while holding meetings: I stopped at the taverns every night; and I could not see 
that there was much attempt at concealment of the fact that people were drinking all 
around. The result of my observation is that where attempts are made to prohibit the 
sale of strong drinks, a great deal of craft and cunning and falsehood and in some cases 
perjury, I might almost say, is taught by it. There are ways of being shown around 
corners, attempts at concealment, and denials, sometimes under oath, of what is known 
to be true but cannot be proved. In that way the results are very evil and mischievous. 
I think it also leads to a great deal of drinking of another kind. Instead of going into 
a hotel and taking a glass of ale or whisky or brandy, many who want liquor are 
induced to buy it by the bottle and carry it off in their pockets; and in many cases 
where a man has a bottle of strong drink in his pocket, he cannot resist the temptation 
of tasting it very frequently, so that he probably drinks more in that way than if he 
went into a saloon or hotel and drank by the glass. I think I remember having seen 
some years ago in St. John a description in the Christian Intelligence of a trip 
made up the river by the Rev. Dr. McLeod, in which he spoke of a large number of 
men on: the steamer who had provided themselves with bottles of strong drink, and 
who before they had got very far up the river were in a state of intoxication. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod. 


14535a. I do not recall the incident now particularly ; how long ago would that be ? 
—I do not know. 


By Judge McDonald: 


14536a. There was no prohibitory law at that time, I suppose !—There was some- 
thing of the kind in the city of Fredericton, where I think Dr. McLeod was stationed in 
the charge of a church. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


14537a. How many years is it since you left New Brunswick?—Ten years. It 
was ten years before that. Was it the Scott Act? 

14538a. The Scott Act has been in force fifteen years 1—Then it was the Scott 
Act, because the Scott Act was first adopted in Fredericton. I know that there were 
many penalties for its violation, and I think I saw enough, stopping at the hotels, to 
satisfy me that it was being violated every moment. I think I have answered the next 
question ; “the results of these measures in each case.” I think the results have not 
been beneficial on the whole, but the very reverse. Ina great many cases the mischief 
done has been enormous, and the good done has been very small in any case. If a pro- 
hibitory liquor law could be enforced, there is no doubt that a very large measure of 
good would be the consequence, because drunkenness and the excessive use of alcoholic 
liquors would be put a stop to ;a great deal of the waste of means on the part of the 
people who can ill afford it would be put a stop to. In that way a very large amount 
of good would be realized ; but, if I may express an opinion, I have always held that it 
is not permissable, inorder that good may thus be effected, even if it were possible to 
effect it, that the liberty of the individual to choose for himself what he shall drink and 
what he shall wear, should be interfered with. I do not believe that Legislatures have 
any right to go that length. They may have the power to pass such an act ; they may 
have the power to enforce it, though that is questionable ; but I do not believe they 
have the right to pass such an act, depriving ninety persons of the moderate use of 
that which may be a harmeless enjoynent to them for the purpose of reforming the 
hundredth who uses it to excess. I do not see on what ground such a right can be 
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claimed. Yet if such a law could be enforced, there would be a certain amount of good 
from it ; those persons who indulge in strong drink to excess would be prevented from 
so indulging. 

14539a. Would the harm to other people more than off-set the good you speak of ? 
—There is this question, how far our Legislatures may proceed. I do not believe, I 
never have believed, in the omnipotence of Legislatures. - Social conditions, I suppose, 
would also be improved. I believe that the social conditions of this country have been 
immensely improved in my own time. I remember distinctly the time when in many 
respectable houses three or four decanters stood on the sideboard, and every visitor 
coming in was expected to partake andas arule did partake of something, and even 
ladies were offered wine and cake. That has all disappeared. I remember very well, 
too, in my boyhood knowing a number of old gentlemen who as a matter of course al- 
ways drank their five or six glasses of whisky punch after dinner ; and when the oc- 
casion was a special one, I have known some to drink their fifteen or twenty glasses of 
whisky punch before going to bed; and it was regarded as a capital thing if some half 
dozen of the guests fell over the table before the evening’s entertainment was over. 
We do not find anything of that kind now. 


By Judge McDonald - 


14540a. To what do you attribute the change /—Religious influences have always 
been on the side of temperance, and these have become stronger in our days than they 
were in the olden time. Then, we are aware of a great change of sentiment in ‘regard 
to such things. What was considered a very capital or clever thing on the part of a 
guest twenty or thirty years ago is now regarded as rather disgraceful than otherwise. 
What has brought about that change of sentimentit is rather difficult to say. Of course, 
the prohibition advocates and the temperance societies will probably claim that they 
wrought it or contributed largely to it. I think there has been a growth of intelligence 
and better feeling on the subject, but what has caused that growth it is not easy to de- 
termine, 

14541a. I may say that in a letter which I received from His Grace the present 
Archbishop of Toronto, in reference to the question which we have directly under con- 
sideration, he informed me that it had been his ‘rule during the whole time of his 
episcopacy, which I think he said had extended over twenty-five years, to ask every 
child at confirmation to take a pledge of total abstinence until the child should come to 
the age of twenty-one years. Have you noticed what the effect of that has been on the 
young people as they have grown up !—It is not easy to say what the effect has been. 
Whether that is what has prevented the younger people taking strong drink to excess, 
or whether they have kept that pledge, it is not easy to say: but amongst the Catholic 
portion of the young men and young women of the city I have never seen any disposi- 
tion or leaning towards an excessive use of strong drink. Speaking generally, I think 
the effect of that would be beneficial. 

14542a. My recollection is that His Grace added that as the result of inquiries 
which he had made, it was found that the young people had adhered to the pledge /—I 
have no doubt it is so. I know that in my own family it has been so, and I think it 
has been exceedingly beneficial. My two eldest sons, as very small boys down in St. 
John, took the pledge from the priest in that way, and observed it very carefully— 
_ never violated it in any way ; and they are now young men without the slightest desire 
to drink at all. I have another young son to whom his priest administered the pledge 
a short time ago, and I have not the slightest doubt that it will be beneficial. In regard 
to the effect of a prohibitory law on the agricultural interests, I do not know that it 
would specially affect them. It affects the agriculturist in the same way as any other 
man to drink to excess. We know that farmers were: formerly very prone when they 


came to market, to take a little refreshment, and it was sometimes allowed to grow into 
excess. 
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By the Chairman : 


14543a. That clause refers to the effect of prohibition on the farming interest ?— 
That must depend on the success with which the law is enforced. If the whole farming 
population is made sober, then the whole farming interest is benefited. 

14544a. It refers to the market for their productions !—No doubt the liquor busi- 
ness does furnish a market at present for the farmer’s grains and other produce, and 
probably the best market; but I do not think that is a consideration that ought to 
have much weight in determining this question atall. If prohibition in itself is essenti- 
ally a good and necessary thing, then everything of that kind should give way. The 
liquor business does afford the farmer a market for his barley ; and if we could only 
induce our friends on the other side of the line to use Canadian barley and so brew 
better liquor than they can brew without it, the farmer might get a better price. I 
think we might let that question rest there, because I do not think it is a consideration 
that ought to have much weight. With regard to industrial and commercial interests, 
an industrial community would be more industrious and successful. 

14545a. There would be a considerable amount of property that would be rendered 
useless !—Yes. I heard Mr. Mason speak of that, and I largely agreed with him as to 
claims for compensation that brewers, distillers and others who have invested their means 
in this particular business under the section of the law, would have if a prohibitory law 
were to be enforced. If we took away by law the business of any other class, I do not 
think we would dream of doing it without providing for compensation. If as the result 
of the ordinary competition in business ten men go down and leave an increase of business 
to the eleventh man, legislation cannot profitably or safely interfere ; but if by the direct 
and immediate effect of the legislation itself, you sweep away a business which you have 
previously legalized, if I may use that term, then I think compensation is due to those 
who are in that way deprived of the value of their property—not deprived of their pro- 
perty, but of the value of it. As Mr. Mason said, a brewer or distiller puts up a_ build- 
ing peculiarly adapted to his business: you destroy that business, and the building 
ceases to be as valuable as before. He puts into it a valuable plant: you deprive him 
of that: it is useless, becomes mere old metal. If you open a street through a district 
_ of this city, depriving a man of the value of his property, you do not take it without 
compensation. But how far that idea of compensation can be carried is a very, very 
difficult question to solve. Where are you to stop? Is the saloon-keeper, who is only 
licensed from year to year, to be regarded as having a claim to compensation! It is 
hardly fair to say that he is only licensed from year to year, and to rest virtually on 
that, because while he is licensed from year to year, there is a strong understanding, an 
understanding almost equal to a compact, that if he conducts the business according to 
law and to the satisfaction of those who administer the laws, his license will be renewed. 
He has to fit up his place at very considerable expense, and if his license is taken from 
him, the amount spent in that way will be lost to him; it will be of no use for any 
other purpose. Jf you determine that prohibition must be had at all costs, this question 
of compensation would have to be discussed very carefully. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


14546a. Is there anything in this view, that by the agitation that has been going 
on for many years looking towards the prohibition of the liquor traffic, the men engaged 
in the manufacture as well as the men engaged in the sale, have had a sort of. notice, 
and have engaged in the business at their own risk?—I do not think so. We have 
all kinds of measures propounded from time to time for the general benefit, which being 
carried out would involve somebody in loss. 

14547a. For instance, Mr. Massey, the president of a company that manufactures 
agricultural implements, was before us the other day, and he said that if a change in the 
tariff made it practically impossible for him to carry on his business, he did not think 
he would have any claim on the Government for compensation !—If you deliberately 
passed an act to prevent Mr. Massey from manufacturing any more agricultural imple- 
ments, if you, by the immediate effect of the act, took away from him his business, I 
think he would be entitled to compensation. 
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14548a. Is not the effect, and the principle involved in both cases, practically 
the same ?—No, I do not think so. 


By Judge McDonald : 


14549a. Do you think a change in the tariff would be more in the line of a regulation 
under the license law, as to hours of sale or something of the kind, which would be such 
that a man would not care to carry on the business, rather than in the line of a prohibi- 
tory law ’—Clearly so, I think, because no Government or Legislature would pretend to 
frame a tariff for the purpose of preventing the manufacture of any articles in this 
country: they must always keep in view what they claim to be the just claims of the 
existing manufactures. I think the most extreme free trader in Canada would say that 
if by the operation of the existing law an industry has been brought into existence, or 
has been nourished to grow from a small industry to a very large one, no government 
should step in and ruthlessly shut up that industry. I think you ought to have refer- 
ence to the fact that by your previous act you encouraged the manufacturer to invest in 
that industry. 

14550a. Then, in the event of a change from the present condition of things to 
free trade, there would be a large expense to compensate those who might suffer 7—An 
immediate move to free trade, I presume, might hurt some persons. Of course, that 
would be a matter of investigation: we are merely assuming that it would. There are 
other broad principles by which we should be bound: nobody has a right to expect, I 
suppose, that a Legislature should pass laws to enable any one to live at the expense of 
his neighbours. That question of compensation will be found a very difficult one should 
it ever become a practical question. At present I am merely regarding it theoretically. 
Then, with regard to the revenue requirements of municipalities, provinces and the 
Dominion, I suppose that means revenue from licenses, and customs and excise duties. 
I have given that question a great deal of consideration during years past, and I know 
that a great many people regard it as a very important one—where we are to get the 
seven millions now obtained from the liquor trafic. If the people have the money the 
Government and the Legislature must largely lack the ability they ought to possess if 
they cannot get enough out of them to carry on the Government somehow. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod ; 


1455la. You think the Government could manage to get it?—The Government 
manages to get it if the people have it. But it may be very much more difficult to get 
it in other ways than by taxation on the manufacture and sale of liquor. But the 
difficulty of getting the revenue ought not to be any objection to the passing of a pro- 
hibitory law. 


By Judge McDonald : 


14552a. If a prohibitory law is considered desirable, even direct taxation may be 
resorted to?—Anything. If really you determine that a prohibitory law is essential to 
the welfare of the people of this country, and that you have a right to pass it, then any 
consideration of that kind should not stand in the way fora moment. As to its capa- 
bilities of efficient enforcement, that is not the ground on which I have ever rested my 
objection to a prohibitory law—that it cannot be enforced. Nevertheless, I am 
quite satisfied that it is absolutely impossible to enforce it, and the attempt to 
enforce it, in fact the very passing of the law, must lead to an immense amount 
of crime of avery serious character—falsehood, perjury, concealment of perjury, 
and very often acts of extreme violence. I cannot imagine how such a law could be 
enforced. ‘To give you some idea of the difficulty of enforcement, I may mention that 
thirty or forty years ago in the city of St. John, long before a prohibitory law was 
dreamed of there, we had a very large number of men who everybody knew lived by smug- 
gling. I knew the men, everybody knew them, even the customs officers knew them. 
Some of them lived in the most extravagant style. One of them brought from Virginia 
five or six racing horses, which he sported about the country. These men were watched 
constantly by the customs officers, the custom officers knew all their haunts, knew 
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exactly how they smuggled, knew where they deposited their liquors on the islands 
along the coast ; and yet I believe they did not succeed in seizing one gallon that these 
men smuggled. I remember that for years and years all the liquor known there as 
“white-eye,” a very strong alcohol, made I believe from molasses and treacle, distilled 
at a very high proof, some ninety-five or a hundred proof, and put up in small kegs 
which were easily handled, was smuggled ; all the liquors used by the workingmen 
were smuggled. Of course, a little was brought in legitimately as a cover for the 
smuggling. If you were to increase the temptation to smuggling by the liquor law, 
these men would bring in at all risks just so much liquor as the people would have, and 
it would find its way all over the country. Dr. McLeod knows what severe measures 
were employed in the city of Fredericton to enforce the Scott Act there. I have seen 
it stated in the papers over and over again that the efforts made to enforce the Act 
there were exceedingly successful : and yet we were told as an evidence of that success 
that there were several hundred convictions in the course of the year. The convictions 
were evidence that the Act was not enforced—that there was a large quantity of liquor 
sold. It is simply impossible, I think, to enforce an act of that kind in acountry situ- 
ated as this country is, where there are such facilities for crossing the frontier and 
bringing in all kinds of stuff without being seen by a customs officer. I think the 
efficient enforcement of a prohibitory law is absolutely impossible. 

14553a. What is the effect upon the moral sense of a community of a law upon the 
Statute-book which cannot be carried out to any greater extent that you believe a pro- 
hibitory law could be carried out?—I think the effect would be very bad upon a very 
large class of the community. Of,course, you would have a number of persons in every 
community, well disposed persons, who would still be law-abiding and law-respecting, 
but amongst the mass I think it would be a very dangerous experiment indeed to at- 
tempt to enforce a law which so many would hold to be an unjust and unfair law, and 
one beyond the competence of Parliament to enact. 

14554a. What is the effect upon the moral sense of the community of having a law 
on the Statute-book which is not observed !—The effect, I think, is injurious, and if you 
attempt to enforce the law, I think the effect will be more injurious still. 

14555a. What effect does it produce in the mind of the community as to other 
laws 1—I think its tendency must be to destroy respect and regard for all laws. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


14556a. Do you remember how long the deplorable state of things, to which you 
refer, existed in St. John !—It was several weeks—not very long, but the bad effects of 
selling liquors in unlicensed places, holes and corners, attics and cellars, afterwards con- 
tinued for a long time. 

14557a. Were there any difficulties in the way of prosecutions at that time /—None 
except what arose from the strong feelings of a large number of people, who crowded 
around the court-house and manifested strong and violent passion. 

14558a. Do you remember whether some of the magistrates who presided over cases 
of prosecution were accused of certain irregularities, were mulcted in considerable 
amounts, and were unwilling to go further?—Now that you speak of that I have a 
recollection that there were some such cases. Of course they were watched very care- 
fully. I cannot precisely remember who they were. 

14559a. If the law had had an opportunity of continuing longer, do you think it 
would have been better enforced ?—I do not think so. I think those who were active, 
zealous members of the temperance societies were tired of it, and I think the efforts at 
enforcement had almost ceased. 

14560a. Do you remember whether, immediately on the proclamation of the coming 
into force of the law, the liquor sellers actually closed up their places, and kept them 
closed for some days or weeks !—I do not remember that at all, but I do not think 
they did. 

14561la. But the people arose, and there was really mob law for awhile ?—If you 
wish to call it so. 
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14562a. People opposed to the prohibitory law in St. John formed a mob to resist 
that law. Prohibitionists and other temperance people may object to a license law, but. 
can you recollect an instance in which they created disorder in consequence of such a 
law ‘—No, I cannot. 

14563a. Would you argue from that, that it is because they are a different class 
of people !—No ; I do not think so. If you ask me my opinion of the prohibitionists, I 
would say that some of them are very violent indeed; they allow their views to carry 
them very far indeed. 

14564a. Can you recollect any instance where anything of that kind was done by 
them?—I do not know what they could do, unless they demolished or smashed the 
saloons. 

14565a. Have you known of that being done !—I have not known it at St. John, 
but I have heard of it. I have seen stories of women going around among the saloons 
and smashing things, and then kneeling down to pray. 

14566a. But your objection is to the principle of prohibition !—Yes. 

14567a. And you have always been opposed to prohibition !—I have. 

14568a. Both as a journalist and as a Member of Parliament ?—Yes. 

14569a. When in Parliament you spoke against the Scott Act, I believe!—1I did, 
because I believed it would lead to no good. 

14570a. Is the report correct that you took ground against the proposed plebiscite 
at the convention in Ottawa ’—Very strong ground, in the short time I had. 

14571a. You are in favour of the system of lcensing the trade, are you?—I am in 
favour of the system of license. Not that I think our licensing is a permission to sell ; 
it is a restriction on selling. I am in favour of regulating the sale so as to reduce the 
evils arising from it to the very smallest proportion. 

14572a. You do regard the trade, then, as productive of evils, and as needing to 
be regulated in order to minimize the evils ?—In order to minimize the evils. 

14573a. You favour, then, the restrictions thrown about it I will say ina 
general way that I am in favour of any restrictions calculated to get rid of the evils. 

14574a. Have you ever given any consideration to the system of control by goy- 
ernment such as prevails in Norway and Sweden ?—I have, and I do not know what. to 
think of it. If I may judge by some of the accounts I have read of it, I think it would 
be a very good and proper system. I remember once coming over the Intercolonial 
Railway while it was under constr uction, on my way to the capital ; ; and among these 
hills where hardly anybody lived I was surprised to see something that looked like a 
drinking place. I said to the engineer in charge, ‘‘ How is it that you allow a place 
like this to run where you may so easily prevent it!” He said: ‘“ We have all talked 
over the matter, the engineers, the contractors and the rest, and we think it is better to 
have a place run under our own control than to have liquor brought in here and distri- 
buted among the men surreptitiously, and in what quantities we do not know. We 
place a man in charge under our own contro] ; the contractors supply the liquors ; and 
any man can get liquor there, but he is not allowed to get a second drink, or a third at 
any rate, at one time. We find that it works admirably, and there is no drunkenness 
among the men.” That is I understand the Norway system. 

14575a, Have you thought about the question of putting additional restrictions 
upon the trade in the stronger alcoholic liquors and encouraging beers and light wines ? 
—If the use—substitution is a better word, probably —ot light “beers and light wines in 
place of the stronger liquors could be encouraged i in any way, I think it would be well 
that that should he done. I think the mtrodceon of lager beer in the United States, 
so far as my observation goes, has done very much to reduce the absolute intemperance 
there. A few years ago I spent four months in the city of Cincinnati, and there on 
one of the principal streets, Vine Street I think it is called, where there is an immense 
throughfare, every third or fourth house is a lager beer saloon. I passed through that 
street night after night at about eight o’clock and I made it a point to look for drunken 
people or people under the influence of liquor ; and in all that time I never saw but 
one who I would say had taken too much. Of course, there may be, and must be in the 
back sluins, places where if you choose to go you will ‘find some drinking to excess ; but 
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those to which I refer were all lager beer saloons—nothing sold in them but lager beer. 
There were people going in and out freely. JI have seen more drunkenness in one 
morning in the city of Toronto than I saw there in four months. 

14576a. Some gentlemen have suggested that it would be well to increase the cus- 
toms and excise duties on whiskies and brandies and all the stronger liquors, and the 
license fees as weil, and put additional restrictions about that trade, and reduce the 
cost of the other liquors. Do you suppose that would have the effect of substituting the 
one kind for the other?—It might have some effect in that way. I think, however, 
that it is more a matter of taste than anything else. The large use of lager beer is of 
comparatively recent date in the United States. 

14577a. Speaking of the personal liberty idea, would you regard the making diffi- 
cult and expensive the getting of whisky by the man who likes it as an interference 
with his personal liberty? If his taste leads him to that, should he not have the same 
right as the man who uses wine and beer!—He ought, as long as he indulges in it 
rationally. There are a great many advocates of high license, and in Toronto they have 
reduced largely the number of drinking places in a few years. I cannot say what the 
effect of that is. Some say it has been very beneficial. 

14578a. What is your idea of high license?—I regard strong liquors except in a 
very few cases as a luxury, and I believe in taking all you can get out of luxuries, either 
for municipal or national purposes, and so on that ground I would say, if you can work 
it advantageously, make the license as high as youcan. But asa means of promoting 
temperance, I do not see that it would be advantageous. I know that it has been said 
that if you make a man pay a thousand dollars for a license it becomes, his interest to 
see that others do not sell without license, and in that way diminishes the amount of 
drunkenness. As to that I cannot say. 

14579a. Do you think it has the effect of establishing a monopoly of the trade !— 
In some cases I think it may. A license becomes a valuable asset when you reduce the 
number so much. 


By the Chairman : 


14580a. Do you regard the putting of restrictions around the sale of ardent spirits 
in the same light as prohibition ?—Oh, no, I do not. 

14581la. Did I understand you to say that you had been in one or more of the 
Scott Act counties in Ontario when the agitation was going on!—Not when the agita- 
tion was going on, but when the law was supposed to be in operation. 

14582a. Have you formed any opinion as to the causes which led to the repeal of 
all the by-laws putting in force the Scott Act in the counties of Ontario!—I presume 
because those who were instrumental in getting the Act adopted found that it was doing 
more harm than good, and afterwards consented to its repeal. 

14583a. Do you regard it as a result of a change in public opinion in respect to the 
efficiency of prohibition, or as resulting—as has been stated here sometimes—from the 
manner in which the law was enforced !—I regard it as a result of the manner in which 
the law operated—that a very large number of those who in the first instance signed 
the petitions asking for the submission of the Act, and who voted for it, were after- 
wards convinced that the Scott Act as it then existed, and under the circumstances then 


existing, was productive of evil rather than of good. 
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ARTHUR B. LEE, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


14584a. You are Chairman of the Board of Harbour Commissioners of Toronto ?— 
Yes. 

14585a. How many members has your Board !—Five. 

14586a. Are they elected or appointed by the City Council?—Two of them are 
appointed by the City Council, two by the Board of Trade, and one by the Dominion 
Government. 

14587a. What in a general way are the duties of the Board?—Virtually to look 
after the revenue of the harbour, and to see that it is kept in an efficient state. 

14588a. Are you brought much in contact with the men employed about the har- 
bour or on the shipping ?—Very little. The harbour-master comes in contact with 
them. 

14589a. Can you tell us whether there is much intemperance among the men 
about the harbour !/—There is some, but not to a great extent—not toas great an extent 
as there has been in past years. 

14590a. How many years have you been Chairman ?—I have been nine or ten years 
on the Board. I represent the Government on the Board. 

14591a. Do you think there is more or less intemperance now than there was when 
you joined the Board ?—I could not speak from observation. I am not much among the 
sailors down there, but I see a good deal among men in the city. I employ a good 
many men in my business. 

14592a. What is your business ?—I am a hardware merchant, but I have a foundry 
_ as well, and a good many men work in the foundry—from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred moulders. 

14593a. And in your hardware business ?—From fifty to sixty. 

14594a. Do you consider that the license law is fairly well enforced in the city !— 
I think it is, very well indeed. 

14595a. Is your police efficient !— Yes. 

14596a. Do you think that the people generally in Toronto are more temperate 
than they were ten years ago!—Yes. I do not think there is so much drunkenness. 

14597a. Do you find that to be the case amongst the men employed in your 
foundry ?—Foundrymen, moulders especially I think, are a pretty hard lot to deal with. 
I cannot say that I have seen much change in them. 

14598a. Have you much intemperance among them now?—There is a good deal. 

14599a. Do they lose much time through their disposition to over- indulge 1—Yes, 
on holidays and occasions of that kind they will over-indulge. I do not say all, but 
about ten per cent, very likely. 

14600a. Do you mean by that that on holidays they indulge to excess, and that 
they are not at their work the day afterwards !—It is often the case that we lose a good 
part of the next day after a holiday. 

14601la. Has that always been the case amongst your men !—Generally the case 
amongst the foundrymen. 

14602a. Have you had any experience of the working of the Scott Act in any of 
the counties where it has been in force in Ontario !—I have been in some of the coun- 
ties where it was in force. 

14603a. Were you long enough there to gather any general impressions with regard 
to it 1—Yes. 

14604a. Do you think it was effective in curtailing the use of intoxicants as bever- 
ages !—From my own observation I do not think it was. 

14605a. Do you think it curtailed the vice of drunkenness !—I could not say as 
to that. I have seen liquors sold in the taverns, in Scott Act places. 


14606a, Are you in favour of the passage of a prohibitory law for the whole 
Dominion ?—No, I am not. 
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14607a. What are your objections to it !—For one reason, I do not think it could 
be enforced, and I think it is infringing on the liberty of the subject to enforce the 
opinions of one part of the community upon another part against their own free will. 
Consequently, there will be a great deal of opposition to it, and if it is carried at all it 
will be only by a small majority, and there will be a large minority whom it will be very 
hard to bring into line with the law, who would disobey the law without considering it 
any crime to do so. 


By Judge McDonald : 


14608a. In the Scott Act districts, where you were, did you notice what sort of 
liquors were sold in public !/—Both whisky and beer. 

14609a. Were you sufficiently acquainted with the places to know whether the 
men engaged in the traffic were those who had previously held licenses, or whether 
new places had sprung up !--I was in one place where the man used to sell liquor under 
license. 

14610a. And in his place it continued to be sold under the Scott Act ?—They had 
different ways of producing it. I was at one place where the landlord put a jug of beer 
and a number of glasses on a table in the back parlour ; he did not charge the people 
for it, but there was always enough money on the table afterwards to pay for it. 


By kev. Dr. McLeod : 


1461la. Had he a bar ?—He had a bar, but he was supposed to sell only what are 
called soft drinks—lemonade, ginger beer or something of that kind; but I was told 
that you could get anything else you wanted at the bar. 

14612a. Does the drink habit affect your men to any extent ?—I do not suppose it 
affects them to any great extent. They are all a strong, hardy class of men. 

14613a. They lose something from that ?—They lose time from it. 

14614a. Have you cases where one man being away prevents others from doing 
their work ?—We have had cases of that kind. 

14615a. Have you had any accidents about your establishment as the result of 
men drinking !—Not that I know of. There may have been. 

14616a. Is there a drink shop near your foundry ?—Yes, too many of them, I am 
sorry to say. 

14617a. Do you find that the existence of these places in the neighbourhood of the 
foundry are a temptation to your men to drink !—Certainly they are. 

14618a. I suppose you know something of the home life of your men !—Not the 
foundrymen, because I am engaged in the hardware business. I do not take an active 
part in the business of the foundry : it is left in the hands of the manager. 

14619a. You do not know whether the spending of money by your employees in 
drink is felt in the way of fewer comforts in their homes !—No, I could not say about 
that. 


By the Chairman : 


14620a. Have you had any actions brought against you under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act !—No, we have not. But we are protected by taking out what are 
known as employees’ accident policies. We insure, and leave the companies to settle 
any cases that happen. 

1462la. Have any cases happened in your establishment /—Oh, yes, we have had 
some cases, but not very serious ones. 

14622a. Have you had men injured !—Yes, to a slight extent. 

14623a. Did the injury arise through the employee being under the influence of 
liquor /—No, not to my knowledge. 2 
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EDWARD GURNEY, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By the Chairman : 


14624a. Your business !—Iron founder. 

14625a,. You manufacture stoves, largely !/—Yes. 

14626a. How long have you been carrying on your business in Toronto ?—About 
twenty-five years. 

14627a. Is not your principal establishment in Hamilton !—They both belonged to 
one concern until last January, when they were turned in two companies. I am only 
interested in the one here now. 

14628a. How many men have you employed ?—I think between three and four 
hundred. 5 

14629a. Have you much trouble with them on the score of intemperance !—No, 
sir ; none whatever. 

146304. Are they all total abstainers !—I think not. 

1463la. I did not know, but you had some rule for employing only total 
abstainers !—No. 

14632a. Of the three hundred, how many are moulders?—I think about one 
hundred and ten. 

14633a. Do you include pattern makers in that number !—Yes. 

14634a. Do you find moulders as a rule a class that it is difficult to regulate ? 
—No. 

14635a, Are they more given to the use of intoxicants than the other men you 
employ !—I think not. 

14636a. Have you formed any conclusion as to what percentage of your men are 
total abstainers /—I have not. 

14637a. From your observation, do you think the license law is fairly well enforced 
in the city of Toronto ?—I do. 

14638a. Do you think the reduction in the number of licenses has had a tendency 
to reduce drunkenness in the city /—Some cause has been at work in that direction— 
I cannot tell what. 

14639a. You think there has been a reduction of drunkenness within recent years ? 
—Yes, decidedly. 

14640a. Have you formed any conclusion as to what causes the reduction may 
be credited to ?—Well, I have an opinion, though I do not think it is worth any more 
than any other man’s opinion. I think public sentiment has been growing in that 
direction. 

14641a. Is it the result of the efforts of the churches and temperance societies !—I 
think they have had their influence, a very large influence, in that direction. 

14642a. Would you credit any portion of the reduction to the changes in the law ? 
—Well, I am not at all familiar with the changes in the law. I know of the fact, but 
as to the causes I do not know very much about them. 

14643a. Do you think a prohibitive law for the whole Dominion, prohibiting the 
manufacture, importation and sale of all intoxicants for beverage purposes, would be an 
improvement on our present system !—If it were practicable to carry it out, I should 
say yes. 

14644a. Are you prepared to express any opinion as to whether it is a practicable 
measure or not /—I think it is thoroughly impracticable. 

14645a,. Have any suggestions occurred to you for improvement in the present 
system of granting licenses and regulating the traffic /—I think high license has a very 
strong tendency to create a detective agency, just because of the high license. TI think 
if licenses are very high, self-interest would greatly promote the carrying out of the 
law, while on the other hand I do not think prohibition could be carried out well. I 
do not think that public sentiment has yet grown to such an extent in favour of tem- 
perance, as to cause people to sacrifice very much for the protection of the law. 
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14646a. Do you think the prohibitive system is a good one in principle ?—I think 
that anything that would do away entirely with intemperance and the opportunities for 
intemperance, would bea good thing. 

14647a. Is it your conviction that the prohibitive law would accomplish that re- 
sult !—I believe not. 


By Judge McDonald : 


14648a. Have you yourself had any experience of the working of a prohibitory 
law ?—No ; except such as every man has who visits Maine. 

14649a. What was your experience there /—My experience in prohibitive territory 
has been confined to Maine and to the prohibitory districts in Illinois ; and in both 
instances I found that people had no difficulty in getting intoxicants ; and the thing 
that distressed me in connection with it was that all good citizens seemed to laugh at 
the fact ; it seemed to be a matter of amusement rather than of condemnation on the 
part of any one. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : : 


14650a. Your objection to prohibition is because of its impracticability 7—Yes. 

1465la. You speak about public sentiment not being sufficiently strong. Should 
public sentiment grow to sufficient strength, would you then anticipate good results from 
a prohibitory law ?—Yes. 

14652a. Does the drink traffic or drink habit interfere with your men in any de- 
gree ?—No. There has been a great change in the last ten years in that regard. I find 
that workingmen, so far as my experience with them is concerned, are very much more 
sober than they were ten years ago. 


By the Chairman : 


14653a. Do you think the labour societies have had any effect in that direction 
upon the working classes!—I do not think so. I think that anything that has a 
tendency to take men out of their homes at night has a tendency in the wrong di- 
rection—those societies the same as other societies. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


14654a. Do you become acquainted somewhat with the home hfe of your em- 
ployees ?—Not perhaps as much as I should. I try to keep in touch as much as pos- 
sible with them through the superintendents of the different departments. 

14655a. Have you observed yourself, or learned through your superintendents, 
that the change in the drinking habits of your men has brought about any improve- 
ment in their home conditions !—There is no doubt about that. It follows inevitably. 


By the Chairman: 


14656a. If there is any other statement you would like to make, we should be very 
happy to hear from you ?—I think I have nothing further. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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TORONTO, Nov. Ist, 1893, 
The Commision met at 10 o’clock, a.m., 
Present : 
Str JosepH Hickson, Chairman, Presiding. 


JupGE McDonaLp. Rev. Dr. McLeop. 


HENRY TOTTEN, Toronto, Chief Officer of the License Branch of the Provincial 
Government, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


14657a. Will you kindly give your official designation in full 7—I am Chief Officer 
for the License Branch, and of the Administration of Criminal Justice Branch, of the 
Treasury Department for the Province of Ontario. 

14658. How long have you held the position ?-—I have been in the service about 
22 years. I have been at the head of the License System since its inception in 1876. 
I have been connected with it since the Government took the supervision of those 
matters in that year. 

14659a. Is there any statement you would like to make bearing upon any of the 
questions upon which the Commission are taking evidence /—I have prepared in a very 
concise form some of the views I entertain with regard to this matter, as being the re- 
sult of my official connection with the working of the license and Scott Act systems. 

I have had 17 years’ experience of the working of the liquor license system. Any 
opinions I may here express are not preconceived, but are the results of my official con- 
nection with the enforcement of the License, Scott, Dunkin and McCarthy Acts. They 
are to be accepted as having a general application, and it is not to be assumed that 
there are not exceptions. I alone am responsible for such opinions, and I am not aware 
that any one with whom I am officially associated or connected, shares these opinions, 
because I have never discussed the matter with any of them. Many will remember the 
state of affairs existing prior to 1876. Licenses were then issued by municipal councils, 
and the liquor interest virtually controlled the council ; the licensees therefore practically 
issued their own licenses. Asa result, an excessive number were issued, and much il- 
licit selling prevailed. Very little attempt was made to enforce the restrictive provi- 
sions of the law. It is presumed that no one now would wish to revert to that state of 
affairs. Public sentiment demanded a change and a remedy. ‘The Government of the 
day undertook to deal with the question, and the Act of 1876, commonly known as the 
Crooks Act, was the result. This Act limited the issue of tavern licenses in cities, 
towns and incorporated villages, according to population. It also gave power and 
authority to municipal councils still further to reduce the number to be issued, notwith- 
standing the limitation according to population. The Act withdrew from the municipal 
corporations the power to issue licenses, and placed it in the hands of three Commissioners, 
and eutrusted the enforcement of the Act to an officer paid to discharge the duty. The 
effect was greatly to reduce the number of tavern licenses, and nearly one-third of the 
whole were cut off. This one-third joined the large body of illicit dealers, and 
a powerful opposition was formed determined to set the law at defiance. 
The fight was a long and bitter one, and years elapsed before the majority of 
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them was driven out of the business. In the meantime an active agitation was kept up 
by the temperance organizations in favour of the Dunkin Act, and it was carried in 
many places. I was directed to inquire with regard to the working of this Act, and 
having done so, my report was embodied in the License Report issued by the Hon. 
the Provincial Treasurer in the year 1876, as Schedule E, page 32. The Dunkin Act 
not having proved satisfactory, the temperance people pressed for a change, and 
the Scott Act of 1878 was the result. 

The Scott Act is in principle similar to the Dunkin Act, and framed very much 
upon its lines, but it was claimed that all the objectionable clauses in the Dunkin Act, 
especially the five gallons clause, had been eliminated. Having received the Scott Act, 
the agitation regarding its introduction was commenced with renewed vigour by the 
temperance people. In 1882, it was first introduced in Halton, afterwards called the 
Banner County. In 1885 it was in force in eight more counties, and in 1886 in 16 
others, making 25 in all, or about three fourths of the whole province. The Scott Act 
makes provision for its inforeement by Dominion Excise Officers. Wherever it is in 
force the courts have held that it supersedes the provisions of the License Act. As the 
excise officers had been specially charged with the duty of enforcing the Act, the ap- 
pointment of Inspectors under the License Act was discontinued after the introduction 
of the Scott Act. 

In the course of time a deputation composed of prominent and representative 
temperance people waited upon the Premier of this province and represented that no 
action was being taken by the officers designated to see that the provisions of the law 
were enforced, and strongly urged him to undertake the discharge of the duty. It was 
represented that breaches of the law were open and public, and that illicit traffic pre- 
vailed in every county in which the Scott Act was then in force. After due considera- 
tion, the request was complied with. It was stipulated, I believe, by the deputation 
that as some of the old officers appointed under the License Act were not pronounced 
temperance men, they should not be re-appointed, but men in entire sympathy with the 
Scott Act should take their places. This also was conceded, and Inspectors in full 
sympathy with the work of the temperance people, or acceptable to them, were selected 
and appointed. A prominent and trusted temperance man who had some experience in 
connection with the enforecment of the license act, was also appointed and placed in 
the head office, and specially charged with the duty of supervising the work of the 
Inspectors and seeing that the provisions of the Scott Act were enforced. 

14660a. Do you recollect what year that was in?—That would be in the early 
part of 1886, about the month of February. The obstacles were numerous, and only 
those who have been connected with the active enforcement of the Act, can form any 
conception of what they were. The first was the want of money to pay necessary 
expenses. Officers very naturally refused to work without pay. More funds were 
required than under the License Act, because the expenses were greater. The law at 
that time provided that one-half of the fine should be paid to the informer and one-half 
to the Dominion Government. If a case were dismissed, or a defendant convicted and 
sent to jail, there was no fund definitely established out of which the costs could be 
paid. Some time elapsed before the Dominion Government could or would legislate to 
overcome the difficulty. In the meantime many of the county councils in the Scott 
Act counties, delayed, objected, or absolutely refused to contribute anything towards 
the expenses of enforcing the Act, although it had been carried by a liberal majority, 
and a provincial Act had been passed requiring them so to do. It was only after 
action brought against. several county councils, and one or two cases had been tried, 
that many of the councils consented to pay. In the meantime the Scott Act was 
amended by the Dominion Parliament, and by such amendments it was provided that 
the Governor in Council may order that the fines be paid to any previncial, municipal, 
or local authority which wholly or in part bears the expenses of administering the law 
under which such fine is imposed. 

14661la. In what year was that —That would be in 1886. This amendment was 
Chapter 48-49 V., and was assented to on the 2nd June of the same year. On the 15th 
November following, an Order in Council was passed directing that all such fines should 
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be paid to the Treasurer of the city, incorporate town, or county, as the case may be, for 
the purposes of the Act. These statements of fact show that from 1882, when the Act was 
first introduced in Halton, to the 15th November, 1886, when it wasin force in 25 coun- 
ties, the fines imposed for infractions of the Act could not be wholly made available to meet 
the expenses necessary in enforcing the law. After November, 1886, although the fines 
were directed to be paid to the counties, cities and towns, the provision of the License 
Act required that the municipalities should contribute to the limit of the fines and a two- 
third portion only after the fines had become exhausted, the province bearing the other 
one-third. From the time of passing this order there was no difficulty regarding funds 
to meet expenses. Another very grave difficulty that was never overcome down to the day 
of the repeal of the by-laws introducing the Act, was the numerous legal points and ob- 
jections raised in the court by legal gentlemen when moving against the convictions. At 
times these objections and the rulings of the court thereon had the effect of completely 
paralysing the efforts of the Inspector. Convictions made by Justices having years of 
experience in the administration of other laws, were almost invariably quashed by the 
court. Pending such appeal, prosecutions were deferred, as points had been raised that 
rendered it imprudent to proceed until they were settled. Little progress could be 
made. Suggestions came from various quarters that the remedy lay in the appointment 
of Police Magistrates against whose conviction there was no right of appeal under the 
Act. Down to May 23, 1887, the Provincial Government had no power to appoint 
County Police Magistrates with salaries. Salaries could only be made by resolution of 
the county council. These, asa rule, refused to pass such resolutions. It was therefore 
the fact that in many of the counties, although the majority of the electors voting on 
the question had been favourable to the introduction of the Scott Act, the representa- 
tives of the people in the councils refused for a long time either to contribute 
funds or to pay salaries of Police Magistrates for the purpose of enforcing the law. 
To meet some of these difficulties, the Provincial Government passed the Act of 
1887—50 V., c. [1—under which the Lieut.-Governor was authorized to appoint Police 
Magistrates in Scott Act districts, and fix their salaries to be paid by the counties. 
Under this Act a large number of Police Magistrates were appointed, having been 
recommended by representative temperance people as being men in sympathy with the 
proper execution of the Scott Act. The organization was from that time complete. 

1st. The Board of Comznissioners. 

2nd. The Inspector. 

3rd. The Police Magistrate. 

4th. The representative in the head office. 

(All these were officers recommended by, or acceptable to, the temperance people.) 

5th. There was then plenty of money. 

Notwithstanding all this, the difficulties increased. Defects were discovered in the 
law that could be remedied only by legislation. Rulings in the lower court stayed pro- 
ceedings in that class of cases until reversed on appeal. The complaint of Inspectors 
was almost universal—“ We stand alone, no one supports us in the community.” They 
had frequent occasions to complain of the conduct of many of those who had voted for 
the Act. The peace, good will, and neighbourly feeling existing in many localities prior 
to the introduction of the Act, were destroyed. Insuch localities perjury was common, 
arson was suspected ; buildings were injured or destroyed by dynamite explosions, and life 
was endangered. Public sentiment was at first shocked by this state of affairs, but did not 
manifest itself in such a way as to prevent their recurrence, and eventually it became apa- 
thetic. It has been repeatedly stated that the Act failed because the officers appointed 
to enforce its provisions were derelict in the discharge of their duties. This statement is 
made by two classes of persons: 1. The politician who desires to make political capital ; 
2. The man who has had no practical experience in connection with the matter. As I 
have been the Chief Officer of the License Branch since it was established 17 years ago, 
no man living knows more of its workings than I do; and as this occasion seems to be 

every suitable one to refer to this matter, I avail myself of the opportunity to give the 

statement a most emphatic denial. Every officer appointed was either in full sympathy 

with the Act, or acceptable to those who were in sympathy withit. At the head office, 
Henry Totten. 
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a well known, tried and much respected temperance man, who had some experience, was 
employed, whose duty it was to supervise the conduct of the Inspectors and see that 
they faithfully discharged their duties. This officer is now deceased, but he lived to see 
the Scott Act repealed in all the counties of Ontario. As he is not here now to answer 
for himself, it affords me pleasure to say of my own knowledge, acquired from official 
association with him, that he faithfully and -to the best of his ability—and he was a 
man of much ability—discharged his duty. Every honest effort was made to enforce 
the law, but while there was a large proportion of the community actively opposed to 
it, there was no class that actively supported it. Having voted for the measure, a large 
number of the electors took no further interest in the matter. In relation to this ques- 
tion, the people of this province may be divided into three classes : 

1. The total abstainers. 

2. Those who use intoxicating liquors as a beverage, in moderation or medicinally. 

3. The intemperate or excessive drinkers. 

Class 2 largely predominates over 1 and 3. If a prohibitory law is passed, whether 
general or local, it would receive the active support of a small portion only of class 1, 
and the passive support of the remainder. Of class 2, while the majority might believe 
such a law would be beneficia] in the interest of class 3, and support it at the polls with 
that end in view, they would still believe the law was not intended for them, and ac- 
cordingly they would not change their habits nor give any active support towards the 
strict enforcement of the measure. The 3rd class would unquestionably actively oppose 
the law, and resort to every means within their power to defeat it. The general result 
would therefore be, that while a very small proportion of the pronounced temperance 
people would actively support a vigorous enforcement of a prohibitory law, a much larger 
proportion of another class would actively oppose it, and the remainder would be indiffer- 
ent. By some it is asserted that when a prohibitory or stringent license law is placed 
upon the Statute-book, it should, be enforced the same as any other law. Those enter- 
taining such views can see no difference between enforcement of one law and another. 
It is known to those who have been connected with the administration of the laws 
generally, that the sentiment of the people for or against any particular measure has 
much to do with the efficient manner in which it may be enforced in any particular 
locality. As arule, the rights and privileges of the few must yield to the benefits of 
the many. Nearly all laws are based upon this principle, and as such they 
are almost universally supported, but a sumptuary law, dealing with what are 
claimed as the rights and privileges of the many in the interest of the few, and 
being the very converse in principle of those laws receiving universal support, cannot be 
classed with them, nor can they be dealt with in the same efficient manner. 
During the time the Scott Act was in force in 25 counties, illicit traders in in- 
toxicating liquors sprang up everywhere therein. After its repeal we were obliged to 
start again the work we commenced in 1876, to weed out all this class and drive them 
out of the business. Much of the ground we had covered under the License Act was lost 
under the Scott Act. How much good may have been accomplished under the License 
Act, which is a prohibitory although not a totally prohibitory measure, had its provisions 
not been checked by the introduction of other Acts, it would be impossible to say. Com- 
paring the present state of affairs, a better class of houses, better accommodation, a less 
number of licenses, fewer saloons, a total separation of the grocery from the liquor shop, 
no vessel licenses, less drinking at the bar, prohibition of sale to minors, a general weed- 
ing out of undesirable persons and premises—comparing this condition with that exist- 
ing prior to 1876, it may safely be said, notwithstanding the checks received, 
that much good of a permanent nature has been accomplished under this Act. 
Taking into consideration the social and domestic habits and customs of many of 
our people in this province, habits and customs they cannot be persuaded they have no 
right to enjoy, and the very many difficulties attending the enforcement of a prohibitory 
measure, I am of opinion that a well regulated License Act will accomplish more in the 
cause of temperance and the general and permanent welfare of our people, than any 
prohibitory measure that can be framed. { 

146620. In 1884 an addition was made to the license fee ; what effect had this 
addition on the revenue and the number of licenses issued ?—It added about $100,000 
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to the Consolidated Revenue of the province, it did not affect the municipal fees, But 
as to the the limitation of the number of licenses, I do not think it had any effect. 

14663a. In 1886 another and apparently more extensive addition was made to the 
license fees ; what effect had this upon them ?!—That also added about another $100,000 
to the Provincial Revenue, but it had no appreciable effect upon the number of licenses 
issued. 

14664a. Was there any addition made at that time to the municipal fees ’—There 
may haye been, but of that I have no knowledge. Each municipality had power to add 
to the fees if they wished, they always have had that power. There are a good many 
municipal councils that added something to the fee provided in the Statute, and there 
are a great many others that added nothing. 

14665a. [n 1886-87, I see the municipal councils received a revenue of $154,438 
while the year before the revenue was $231,000. Can you give any cause for the re- 
duction !—That was owing to the adoption of the Scott Act. In 1885 the Scott Act 
was in force in eight counties, so the revenue was affected from that time. The revenue 
was of course less in the succeeding years down to 1889. The yearly revenues were as 
follows : 


Year. Revenue. 
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14666a. From 1885-86 to 1888-89 there was a very large reduction in the number 
of licenses issued, more especially in the year 1887; was this in consequence of the 
adoption of the Scott Act in many counties of the province !—Yes. 

14667a. The net revenue of the province and municipalities from licenses and fees 
less salaries, expenses and commissions, from the year 1885-86 to 1888-89, in round 
figures, was $1,548,945; while in the preceding four years the net revenue was, $1,585,- 
726, showing a decrease, notwithstanding the increase made in the license fees in 1884 
and 1886 ; was that owing to the adoption of the Scott Act in so many counties !— Yes. 

14668a. In consequence of the increase in the fees, should there not have been an 
increase in the revenue in the ordinary course !—If you take away licenses you cannot 
increase the revenue. The great bulk of the license money comes from large cities and 
towns where the fees are much larger. If you took away the whole fees from the town- 
ships, you might not probably reduce the gross sum by any more than one-third. As 
the Scott Act was not in force in most of the cities and towns, of course we had a very 
good revenue from them, although there were 25 counties not under license. 

14669a. The increased fees would apply to the cities and towns also?—Yes, and to 
all municipalities ? 

14670a. You ought to have got amuch larger revenue, it seems to me ’—So there 
would have been in the ordinary course of things, if there had been no Scott Act to 
interfere. 

14671a. The increase from the cities and towns would be offset by the decrease in 
the rural districts /—Yes. 

14672a. Can you tell us if the adoption of the Scott Act had any effect in reducing 
the number of convictions for drunkenness and offences against the liquor laws. The 
criminal statistics show the convictions for those offences in Ontario, per thousand of 
the population, to have been as follows :--- 
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—I have never looked into the question of percentages. I had prepared a statement 
from the prison returns. 

14673a. The figures I have quoted are not taken from the Ontario official returns, 
but from the returns made to the Dominion Department of Agriculture. The con- 
victions, of course, would include persons convicted and fined. Your statistics, I think, 
show the commitments to jail !—Yes. 

14674a. Would you tell us what they are?—I have no means of testing the per- 
centages. But I have made up a statement from the provincial returns covering three 
years previous, three years during, and three years subsequent, to the Scott Act in those 
counties in which it was in force. There were two sets of counties ; in one set the Act 
was in force in 1885, 1886 and 1887. In the other set there are eight counties, or nine 
including Halton, but I have not given any figures regarding Halton because it was 
in force there for six years, and as I have not got the six subsequent years, I have left 
Halton out. But I have got the figures for the eight other counties. In Oxford the 
Act was in force four years, that is the only one. There was some peculiarity with 
regard to that county by which the Act remained in force one year longer. I have 
given the figures separately. You will observe that in seven counties, namely, Bruce, 
Dufferin, Norfolk, Renfrew, Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry, where there are no cities, 
and where, consequently, they were wholly under the Scott Act, during the three years 
prior to the Scott Act there were 2,190 commitments ; then during the three years that 
the Scott Act was in force, the number was 2,036, and during the third period after it 
was repealed, 2,046. Then with regard to Oxford, in which the Act was in force for 
four years, during the four years preceding the Scott Act regime there were 1,116 com- 
mitments ; for the four years during which it was in force, 1,681; for the four years 
succeeding, 982. Those are the eight counties in which the Scott Act was in force over 
their whole area. Then with regard to the other 16 counties, there are seven which 
have cities, namely, Brant, Carleton, Elgin, Frontenac, Lincoln, Middlesex and Welling- 
ton. Wellington has the city of Guelph in which the Scott Act was in force, so Wel- 
lington was wholly under the Act. In the other six counties the Scott Act was not in 
force in the cities, so the commitments cover only the other parts of those counties. 

14675a. But the statistics of commitments in the cities would be given in all the 
three periods !—Yes, they cover cities as well as counties, so you have the combined 
commitments. The result for the 16 counties isas follows: For the first period, 10,491 ; 
second period, 10,010 ; third period, subsequent tothe Act, 10,555. I did not make any 
record of Halton County for the reason that the Act was in force there six years, and 
the six subsequent years have not elapsed. That is the information regarding commit- 
ments in the 24 Scott Act counties. 

14676a. It was not in force in any other county !—That is all, except Halton. 

14677a. Now will you please turn to the statistics of commitments to jail, and give 
us them so far as you can for Halton?—I did not prepare statistics for Halton, because 
I thought they would be of little value as a means of comparison, on account of the Act 
having been in force there six years. : 

14678a. Would you give us the figures for the six years previous, and for as many 
years since the Scott Act was repealed, as you have statistics to cover /—I will give you 
the figures from 1878 down to the latest date that they are reported. 

14679a. It is contended that the liquor traffic causes a large increase in the expend- 
iture of the country in the matters of the administration of justice, the support of the 
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poor, jails, reformatories, asylums and charitable institutions. In your opinion is such 
the fact ’—I have no means of judging, and I do not know how any one can arrive at a 
conclusion. Under our present system the jailers and all other officers of prisons must be 
maintained, even though there are no prisoners to be cared for. Exactly what would 
be the effect of total prohibition on commitments to jail, it would be very difficult to 
say. 

14680a. Can you tell the Commissioners how they can obtain a statement of the 
total amounts expended by the Province of Ontario and the municipalities for the 
administration of justice, the support of the poor, the jails, reformatories, asylums and 
charitable institutions ?—They could not be given unless by some one in connection with 
the Treasury Department. The Provincial Auditor might possibly give them. The 
province contributes a certain portion per head to many of these institutions, and the 
municipalities pay the balance. I do not see how you would get the latter amount 
from any officer of the Provincial Government. 

1468la. So you think it is almost impracticable to get a statement such as I have 
described with regard to the total expenditure which results from the liquor trathc ’—I 
think it would be very difficult, I do not know any means of doing so. 

14682. Do you think any approximate estimate could be got which would be at 
all reliable ?—If the assumption is that under a prohibitory measure there would be no 
crime and no commitments, there would be no such result. 

14683a. The net revenue of the province and municipalities for licenses and fines 
in the years 1890 and 1891 exceeded by about $425,000 the net revenue for 1888 and 
1889. In the two last mentioned years the convictious for drunkenness and offences 
against the liquor laws, were higher per thousand than they were in the two preceding 
years, according to the Dominion criminal statistics. Is there any general inference 
which you think the Commissioners would be warranted in drawing from these 
figures?—I do not know of any. The decrease in convictions may arise from 
various causes, but whether there are two or three hundred more or less, one way or the 
other, it would not appreciably affect the cost of maintenance of our prisons. You have 
got to keep up the whole paraphernalia and the salaries of the jail officials. So long as 
they are there, the great bulk of the expenditure will continue, whether you have 500 
or 300, The expenditure is about 8 or 11 cents per head per day for the prisoners. 

14684a. I was referring more particularly to this fact, that whilst there was a large 
increase of the revenue derived by the province and the municipalities from licenses and 
fines in the years 1890 and 1891 over the two preceding years, there was a decrease in 
the ratio of convictions. In 1888 the convictions were 3°66 per thousand of the popu- 
lation ; in 1889, 3-58 ; in 1890, 3:41 ; and in 1891, 3-17 ?—I do not see very well what 
deduction can be drawn from those figures. 

14685a. Just this point, that whilst drunkenness and offences against the liquor 
law diminished, the province and municipalities were deriving a much larger revenue 
from licenses and fines. Was the system under which the trafic was being conducted 
in both periods equally effective in reducing the offence of drunkenness and breaches 
of the law /—I have shown you in the first table I read regarding commitments for 
drunkenness, that there is no appreciable difference. 

146x6a. T am speaking of the returns from the Department of Agriculture; these 
are convictions. From 1888 I suppose the whole of Ontario practically was under the 
license system again ?—-No ; from 1889. You have included 1889, so that affects the 
revenue of the province. 

14687a. According to these returns, the ratio of drunkenness decreased at the 
same time that the province was getting a much larger revenue. Would we be 
justified in attributing that to the enforcement of the license system!—I am 
not prepared to answer that. I see by the returns there was a decrease 
in the number of committals for drunkenness after the License Act came into 
force, that is, throughout the whole province, compared with those of a previous similar 


period. 
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The committals for drunkenness were : 
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These figures show a very material decrease in drunkenness under license. 
14688. Can you tell us the number of licenses issued yearly since 1888 ?—Here 
they are for four years. 
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14689a. Have you the number for 1892%—No, these are the last figures we have 
made up. The figures for 1889 include 15 vessel licenses, there are no such things 
now. The shop licenses are now being gradually reduced. 

14690a. I have taken out the number of commitments to prison for drunkenness in 
Scott Act counties while the Scott Act was in force, for an equal period previous to the 
Act, and for an equal period subsequent to its repeal. I give you a copy of the 
statement. The figures are taken from your official returns, will you look at them and 
satisfy yourself that, barring clerical errors, they are correct !—I assume they are correct. 

14691a. I wish to remind you that the commitments to prison are entirely differ- 
ent to convictions, as shown in the criminal statistics issued from Ottawa ?—I presume 
so. 


By Judge McDonald : 


14692a. Do you know whether the commitments the Chairman is now referring to 
would include the committal to jail of a man who is perhaps arrested for drunkenness 
and brought before the police court, but not being fit for trial, is remanded for a week, 
we will say /—A. I could not say that, because the figures we embody in the license 
report we obtain from the prisons. It is the same table that is embodied in the prison 
report. 


By the Charrman : 


14693a. It is sometimes contended that the Scott Act was an educator. I have 
here a statement of the commitments in some of the Scott Act counties for three 
periods of three years each, namely, three years before the Scott Act came into 
force, three years during which it was in force and three years subsequent to its repeal. 
Turning to the County of Brant, I find that the commitments in 1883-4-5 were 161; 
during the three years that the Scott Act was in force they were 350 ; during the three 
years subsequent to its repeal they were 512. There was a great increase, immediately 
the Scott Act was repealed, in the number of commitments for drunkenness, namely, 
from 147 in 1888, to 218 in 1889. Then they decreased under the license system to 
112 in 1891. In the vase of Brant County would we be safe in drawing the deduction 
from these figures that the Scott Act was an educator /—I do not know. There are 
various reasons why a man is sometimes sent to jail. ba 

14694. I am only speaking of this one county !—I could not say definitely from 
the figures that are given regarding the commitments for drunkenness, whether they 
are of any value to enable us to draw conclusions that are reliable. Sometimes the 
police are much more vigilant than at others ; sometimes there is a public work going 
on. Take, for instance, Port Arthur ; at one time there was 500 or 600 people sent in 
there for two years to do some public work. The commitments were enormously out of 
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proportion to what they had been previously, because the circumstances were abnormal. 
Cases like that may arise in various localities. 

14695a. Do you remember anything of that kind connected with the County of 
Brant !—No. 

14696a. There is one point in connection with Brant County that must be re- 
membered. I see by your statistics that you include the commitments of the city of 
Brantford, whereas the city of Brantford was not under the Scott Act. In the same 
way would the statistics for Frontenac include those of the city of Kingston /—Yes, and 
so with the city of London in the County of Middlesex. 

14697a. In Oxford the commitments were 148 for a period of four years prior to 
the coming into force of the Scott Act ; during its continuance, they were 113; for the 
subsequent period they were 164. They had fallen under the license system from 55 in 
1889, to 24 in 1892 ?—Permit me to make a correction with regard to Oxford. The 
sheriff said he had returned 50 in 1887. I looked up the prison report and found in 
one statement that they gave the 50, and in the other, a copy of which they furnished 
to us, and which we published, they had omitted the 50. So the 50 is right, and 
should be added. Adding the 50, the number would be 163 

14698a. Have you any remarks to make regarding these figures in any particular 
case !—In my view those figures are of very little value in arriving at conclusions with 
regard to what is best to be done with the liquor traffic. 

14699a. Do you mean that they are of very little value as showing which system 
is preferable 1—Yes. Take the case of Dufferin, having a population of about 20,000, 
there is one committal in the whole year. You can form no conclusion with regard to 
the habits of the people of Dufferin from the fact of only one person being committed 
to jail for drunkenness in a year. Apply that principle to all the rest. Take the case 
of Middlesex which, including the city of London, has a population of 100,000. Sup- 
pose you have 4,000 committals there, it may possibly be that of those 4,000 one half 
may have been committed twice, or many of them three times, sometimes four times. 
Everybody knows that in cities there are a lot of incorrigibles who are sent down a 
dozen times during the year. 

14700a. They would, however, be separate offences ?—I am inclined to think they 
are put in to those figures as commitments ; they would not take the trouble to separate 
the cases and say that certain individual was committed once or more. They would put 
him down as representing 12 persons. JI do not think that they take the trouble to 
separate a man who has been committed several times and a man who has been com- 
mitted once. So I think very little reliance can be placed upon figures like these in 
drawing conclusions such as you seek. 

1470la. Would the convictions in each district be more reliable !—The convictions 
would be. It is not probable that many would be convicted more than once. 

14702a. Have the boundaries of any of the counties been changed during the period 
we have been considering ?—I presume they have been electorally, but they have not 
been changed judicially, not for the purposes of these statistics. 

14703a. With regard to the returns which are made to the Department of 
Agriculture at Ottawa, are they made practically by the same officers who make these 
returns to you !-—Yes. 

14704a. Then they are for the judicial district and not for the electoral district !— 
‘Yes. 

14705a. With respect to the Inspectors in each district, is it their duty to search 
out and prevent the sale of liquors by persons not holding licenses ?— Yes. 

14706a. To look after all breaches of the liquor License Act ?—Yes. They have been 
specially instructed to protect the licensed dealer as against the unlicensed dealer. Cir- 
culars have been repeatedly issued to that effect. 
: 14707a. Their salaries are paid by the province !—They are paid out of the license 
und. 

14708a. Then their salaries are part of the expenditures which are referred to in 
this return as expenses of collections, commissions, &c. !—Yes. 

Henry Torren. 
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14709a. And the fines are appropriated !—They follow the same rule as the license 
fees. They are all deposited to the credit of the license fund. A license fund is 
established in each license district. For instance, in the city of Toronto all the licensees 
require to go to the bank and deposit their money. The fines are deposited there also, 
and out of that fund we pay the salaries and expenses, and the balance is distributed. 

14710a. In what proportion do the municipalities contribute to the expense of 
carrying on prosecutions ?—Two-thirds, and the province one-third. 

1471la. Are the constables or the Police Magistrates of the different districts bound 
to assist Inspectors in carrying out their duties /—There is a special Statute to that effect 

14712a. Are their salaries paid by the municipalities, or is any part of them paid 
out of the license fund’—No. If they are salaried officers in a municipality they get 
no extra fees. But we have offered a reward of $5 for every case of conviction. Some- 
times the constables will take the trouble to give information to an Inspector, and if the 
case succeeds, they get the $5. 

14713a. Suppose an Inspector commences a prosecution and does not succeed in 
getting a conviction, does he pay |the expense ?—The expense is paid out of the license 
fund. 

14714a. So that he runs no risk ?—No. He isa Provincial Officer, specially charged 
under the Statute with the discharge of that duty, so that I do not suppose there is any 
personal liability upon him. 


By Judge McDonald : 


14715a. I understood you to say that some time about May, 1887, the machinery 
was all complete for enforcing the Scott Act, and there were plenty of funds ?—Yes. 

14716a. I think you said that in 1886 some legislation took place, but that after No- 
vember, 1886, when the Dominion Government passed that Order in Council, there was 
no further trouble !—No trouble as to funds ; the Police Magistrates were appointed in 
1887. 

14717a. So that from May 1887 you had everything in running order !/—Yes. 

14718a. Some of these by-laws were repealed in 1888 and some in 1889 ?—Some went 
out in 1887, I think, and the balance in 1888. 

14719a In Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry, did not the Scott Act go out on 30th 
Apri, 1888 ?—That is what I call 1887, when licenses began. 

14720a. In a number of them the votes were taken in the spring of 1889 !—No, 
they went out in 1889. 

1472la. In Leeds and Grenville the vote was taken in 1889 ?—I think in 1888, 
because we issued licenses in May 1889. 

14722a. Did you not find that counties which repealed the Act had a certain 
number of months before the License Act came into force again 1—There was an 
amendment in the law to that effect regarding the issue of new licenses. 

14723a. So that in the case of those counties which voted in the spring of 1889, 
there had been about two years intervening between the time your machinery became 
complete and the time these votes were taken !—Yes, 

14724. You have told us that the legal difficulty remained up to the end ?—Yes. 

14725a I think you said after the Police Magistrates were appointed in 1887, there 
were no further appeals !— No. 

14726a. Of what nature were the legal difficulties after that?— Matters were brought 
up on certiorari, cases innumerable. 

14727a. In the County of Peterborough which we visited, we found that the trouble 
in enforcing the law commenced after the moneys were given over to the municipalities, 
when the informer no longer got half the fine ; that while the informer, either an indi- 
vidual or an association of men, got half the fine they were able to enforce the law, but 
after the moneys were given over to the municipality, the Act was not enforced. Do 
you know whether that difficulty prevailed to any extent elsewhere ?—I do not know, I 
was not aware it prevailed there. 

14728a. We also found in one of the counties in which there is a separate town, 
that there is still several thousand dollars of Scott Act funds remaining unused in both 
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the county treasury and the town treasury. Do you know whether that state of things 
existed in other municipalities ?—Not a great many. I know as a fact in some districts 
we had money at the credit of this Scot Act fund, and after repeal we paid it back to 
the municipalities. In one case there were a good many thousand dollars. 


By the Chairman: 


14729a. Money that came from fines during the Scott Act period /—Fines which 
were in the hands of the municipalities. By the Order in Council passed by the Do- 
minion Government, they were to be handed over to the municipalities that contribut- 
ed towards the expenses. In the first instance the fines were paid to the municipalities 
and when we called upon them for a certain sum of money for expense purposes, they 
handed it over to us. Usually we did not use the whole of that, we handed some of it 
back and they have got it now. 


By JudgeMcDonald : 


14730a. So that in counties which did not carry the Scott Act you still had the 
license fund with which to pay expenses in looking after the liquor traffic !—Yes. 

14731a. And in counties which had the Scott Act, you had these fines /—Yes, we 
had at the time. We could not very well pay for the expenses out of the consolidated 
revenue in those counties under the Scott Act; the counties which have not the Scott 
Act would object to the public moneys being used in that way. For instance, a vote 
was taken in Haldimand but the Act did not carry ; we could not very well say that 
Haldimand must contribute to Oxford or to Halton. 

14732a. Are we to gather from your statement that in your opinion the change in 
taking the licensed traffic out of the hands of the municipalities and putting it into the 
hands of Commissioners, and the various amendments that have been made to the license 
law from time to time regulating the traffic, have been beneficial in reducing drunken- 
ness in the province !—Whether that has been the cause, I could not say, but wedo 
know there has been a considerable reduction. 

14733a. You are inclined to consider that change as one of the causes !— Very likely 
one of the educating causes ; there are various others. But the habits of the people 
have materially changed. 

14734a, As a citizen you have noticed that the various religious communions and 
temperance societies have been working to the same end?!—Yes, and have done a great 
deal of good. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


14735a. Did the machinery for the enforcement of the Scott Act ever really be- 
come complete /—I think it did, in 1887. 

14736a. Were there some repeals in 1887 !—They did not take effect in 1887. 

14737a. I do not refer to the time when they took effect, but to the time of voting ? 
—TI cannot speak as to the date of voting. 

14738a. Nor as to the year ?—I think it was late in 1887, or in 1888, that the 
votes were taken. 

14739a. Are you sure no votes were taken in 1887 !—I am not prepared to say as 
to that. Possibly some votes did take place in 1887. 

The CHatrMAN: There appears to have been one, the vote in Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, took place in 1887. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


14740a. I understand you to say that the difficulties of enforcement, whether from 
appeals or otherwise, never was overcome /—No. 
1474la. You spoke also of perjury and arson in certain communities where the 
Scott Act was supposed to bein operation. By what class of the community have you 
any reason to suppose that those things were done!—It was reported they were done 
by the class who frequent bars and drink, people who were opposed to the Act. 
Henry Torren. 
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14742a. It was not charged that people in favour of the Act were guilty of arson? 
—No. Of course no one knew who committed the arson, but it was supposed to be 
people who were opposed to the Act. 

14743a. You spoke also about having largely weeded out illicit places by a rigid 
enforcement of the license law. Is it your belief that the illicit places for sale of liquor 
have been weeded out pretty well throughout Ontario!—Not entirely, but to a consider- 
able extent. It is a very slow process. 

14744a. Is the condition of things under the license system at present better than 
it was prior to the Scott Act /—We got things in pretty good shape prior to that. 

14745a. But you had to begin the work all over again after the Scott Act ?—Yes. 

14746a. We have learned in some places where we have been that there is consider- 
able illicit sale still, notwithstanding the large number of licensed places !—I am very 
much afraid that that will continue for all time. Take thecase of Toronto. There are 
150 places where people can get drink in a licensed tavern. Still there are a large class 
who evidently support the dives. 

147463a. Why do they support a dive when they can get drink in a licensed place 
by going ten steps !—There is a class of people who prefer to patronize a dive toa licensed 
place, and that is a most difficult matter to deal with. 

14747a. Have you any reason to believe that there is a considerable number of 
such places in Toronto?—I do not think so. There are some, they crop up. You 
unearth them in one street, and in the course of a month or two they will crop up some- 
where else. 

14748a. Which class of places do you regard as the more dangerous, the dives or 
the licensed places ?—The dives, decidedly. 

14749a. For what reason ?—You do not know what is going on in a dive, it is not 
open to the public. 

14750a. Is it a more dangerous class of people who frequent them /—Yes. 

1475la. Which place would be the stronger temptation to a young man who had 
not formed the drink habit ?—I do not know that there is very much difference. If he 
is bound to drink I suppose it does not make much difference where he gets it. 

14752a. But I am speaking of the man who has not formed the drink habit, and 
who may be induced to drink by surroundings and associations. Would he be more 
likely to resort to dives or to licensed places !—It depends altogether upon the temper- 
ment of the individual. Some prefer the dive, the surroundings and associations there 
are infinitely worse than in other places. 

14753a. About May, 1887, I think you said, the machinery of the law became 
somewhat complete. Do you know whether the repeal movement was then well under 
way in many places?—I could not answer that. That sort of thing might be going for 
a long time without my knowing it. I would have no means of knowing it beyond 
what I saw in the newspapers. 

14754a. You think the Inspectors were always, or nearly always, insympathy with 
the Scott Act 1—Yes, I know some of them were most pronouncedLy so. 

14755a. Do you believe that in the enforcement of this or any other law, a good 
deal depends upon the zeal and faithfulness of the officials ?—A_ good deal. 

14756a. We are frequently told that something depends upon public sentiment. 
An efficient officer with no public sentiment to support him, could not accomplish much, 
because he stands alone, he is an individual against a large section. 

14757a. We meet officials sometimes who say that given a law it can be enforced 
independently of public sentiment, if the officials do their duty !—I do not believe that. 

14758a. Do you think the faithfulness of officials has something to do with the 
creation of public sentiment !—No, it may influence it. If the Inspector does not dis- 
charge his duty and the public insist and desire that he shall do so, public sentiment 
will influence him. On the other hand, if the sentiment of a locality is against prose- 
cutions, and we sometimes find that it is, and the Inspector is zealous, sometimes over 
zealous, public sentiment will be against him, and it will do more to hinder him than 
to help him. 

14759a. Is this thing true of all laws !—No, it does not seem to be. 
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14760a. There is a different condition of things?—Yes, people seem to look upon 
liquor laws differently from what they look upon almost any others. 

14761a. Do you know how much of Ontario is under prohibition by local option ?— 
I suppose probably eight or ten municipalities, perhaps not that many. 

14762a. Have you any information as to the effects of that prohibition /—No. 


By the Chairman : 


14763a. You speak of eight or ten municipalities ; do you refer to places that have 
passed local option by-laws and where there has been no appeal against them !—Yes. 

14764a. A certain number have been appealed against!—There is a case now 
before the Supreme Court, the case of the township of Norwich. 

14765a. Do you include those contested cases in the eight or ten?—Yes. I do 
not think there are as many as that. There are a good many places where it was 
carried and the courts upset the by-law. I do not think there are more than six or 
eight, at the outside, where it is in force. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


14766a. Do you know how many places were deprived of the local prohibition they 
had resolved upon, by these appeals ?—No. 

14767a. Were there more or less than the number who have retained prohibition ? 
—I think about equal. 

14768a. I suppose we could get the figures somewhere ?-—I could get them. (Ap- 
pendix 5.) 

14769a. I think you said you had not statistics of pauperism and the causes of 
pauperism in the Province of Ontario !—No. 

14770a. Where could we get that information ?—I think it would be difficult, 
because the municipalities in all probability would pay the great bulk of that. 

14771la. To what officer of the municipality should we apply ’—The county 
treasurer. If the county pays anything it would be paid through him. I think it 
would be very difficult to get the information. 


By the Chairman : 


14772a. Suppose we got the accounts of all the institutions assisted by the 
municipalities and by the Provincial Governments ; would we not need also to get at 
the amount of the expenditure made by private individuals and charitable institutions in 
aid of the poor /—Yes, because there is a great body of voluntary contributions that 
does not appear in any official record. 


By Rev. Dr McLeod : 


14773a. Do they make any reports to your department ?—No. There is another 
class of cases, lots of poor people are sent to jail. 

14774a. Because they are poor !/—Because they are poor. Lots of them are in jail 
during the winter. 

14775a. I hope we do not regard poverty as a crime ?—No, but they desire to go 
there because they have no other place to which to go. It is a comfortable place where 
they are maintained at the general expense. 

14776a. It ought to be possible, however, to approximate the expenditure !—When 
you come to examine Mr. Christie, or Dr. Chamberlain, in connection with the prisons 
department, they can tell you more than I. 

14777a. Have you any means of knowing whether the expenditure by the province 
is equal to or greater than the expenditure by municipalities ?—I think it would be 
less, because the province contributes so much per head. The amount varies. 

14778a. You have expressed the belief that these statistics of commitments for 
drunkenness and other offences are worth very little as to the effect of the license 
system or the opposite ?--In my view they are of little value. 

14779a. Have you noticed that crimes of one kind and another ebb and flow, even 
without any apparent cause !—They run in waves, we cannot account for it. 

Henry Torvren. 
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14780a. You would not base any conclusion as to the license system or the Scott 
Act upon those statistics /—I never have. That is my personal view. 


By the Chairman : 


1478la. You have expressed the view that these statistics of commitments to 
prison were not perfectly reliable data on which to base conclusions !—Yes, that is my 
opinion. 

14782a, On what particular grounds do you come to that conclusion —I gave 
an illustration in the case of the County of Dufferin, with a population of 20,000, where 
there was only one commitment to jail in one year. That would be no indication of 
the habits and customs of the people of Dufferin, whether they were a drinking lot of 
people or otherwise. 

14783a. But you consider the statistics are made up with accuracy, and are quite 
as reliable as any other official statistics !— Yes. 

14784a. But the point you desire to make is that they are not a reliable indication 
of the social condition of the people ’—They are not. 

14785a. I think in answer to a question I put to you, you stated that statistics of 
convictions for offences would be more reliable than statistics of commitments to pri- 
son /— Yes. 

14786a. Do you know anything of the State of Maine!—-No ; except that I have 
been at Old Orchard on my holidays. 

14787a. Have you ever made any comparison of the statistics in Ontario with the 
statistics of any other province or of any of the states’—No ; I have very little faith 
in statistics of any kind. I should want to know the facts and the circumstances under 
which they were compiled before I would place much reliance upon them. I have 
never compiled any statistics with regard to this particular matter, because it is my 
opinion that they are of no value. 

14788a. As bearing upon the effects of the law ?—No. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


14789a. That is your opinion from long experience in dealing with this class of 
statistics !— Yes. 


By the Chairman : 


14790a. Then to what sources do you think the Commission should go fer inform- 
ation which would be reliable or safe for them to base conclusions upon?—I do not 
know any other basis upon which you can work. Statistics are used by all parties to 
draw certain conclusions. They may be useful, I am only expressing my personal view 
with regard to their value. But I do not know any better source from which the 
Commission can get facts upon which to base conclusions. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


14791la. It is said that figures won’t lie, but you evidently question that proverb ? 


—Yes; I think they can be made very misleading. 
14792a. It depends upon the man who manipulates the figures !—Yes ; and how 


you do it. 
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Rev. J. PHILIP DUMOULIN, Church of England, Toronto; on being duly 
sworn, deposed as follows : 


By Judge McDonald : 


14793a. You are Clerk in Holy Orders in the Church of England !—Yes. 

14794a. You are the Rector of St. James’s Cathedral, Toronto /—Yes. 

14795a. How long have you lived in Canada ?—Over 30 years. 

14796a. You resided, I believe, for many years in the city of Montreal ?—Yes; 
some 16 years; coming from Montreal to Toronto. 

14797a. How many years have you lived here !—Over 11 years. 

14798a. Judging from your observation of the two cities, both being under a 
license law, in which do you think there is the better state of things as to temperance ? 
—TI should think they are pretty equal, as far as my observation goes. 

14799a. What part of the city of Toronto does your parish cover 1—It covers from 
Shelbourne Street on the east, up to Carlton on the north, across Carlton down Jarvis to 
Queen, and along Queen to York on the west, the southern boundary being the Bay. 

14799$a. Your parish includes the original rectory of the city of Toronto 1—Yes. 

14800a. Then within your parish there is a large part of the business portion of 
the city, and also a poor district, and further a residential part of the city /—Yes. 

1480la. Do you know whether there are within those limits many licensed 
houses !—A great many. 

14802a. Many hotels !—Several hotels. 

14803a. We are told that there is a class of licensed places here commonly called 
saloons, but which are really hotels without accommodation. Are any of those within 
your parish ?—-Yes ; there are plenty of saloons. 

14804a. Do you know whether much intemperance prevails within the limits of 
your parish !—Yes ; there is a good deal in that part of the city. 

14805a. Are you in a position to say whether the provisions of the law as to closing 
upon Saturday night and Sunday, are well carried out in that district ?—I think so far as 
the police can possibly do it, that they discharge their duty faithfully, but, notwith- 
standing all their vigilance I am inclined to think there are many breaches of the law. 

14806a. Are you able to say whether there is much destitution caused from in- 
temperance in your parish /—Yes, there is a good deal. 

14807a. Are you yourself favourable to the enactment of a prohibitory law, pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, importation and sale of liquor for beverage purposes /—I 
am not. 

14808a. Will you state to the Commission what your objection is to the enactment 
of such a law ?—Well, I do not think it would be a wise or a workable law. When I 
say I do not think it is founded on those principles of eternal wisdom and of long 
experience that have dictated the laws of past nations. I do not find that the principle 
underlying such laws enters into the Divine Law, nor into the great human codes that 
have governed the largest and the oldest nations in the world. The Jews had cer- 
tainly not a prohibitory law ; drunkenness was found amongst them, and it was rebuked 
by their prophets, but the article was not prohibited. The Romans and the Greeks 
certainly had no prohibition. England, the great country that it is, has not a prohibi- 
tory law ; and in very few States of the Union—in only one or two I think—is there 
prohibition now. For all these reasons, | come to the conclusion that it would not be 
a wise law. I think the great principle of law is not to put it absolutely out of the 
power of a man to do what is wrong, but to strengthen him to resist temptation to do 
the wrong. The only circumstances in which I think it is put out of the power of 
people to do wrong, so far as that can be done, is when they are confined in prisons or 
lunatic asylums. But when the subject is free, I do not think it is put out of his 
power, either by Divine or human law, to commit breaches of those laws. I think he 
must be approached from another side. 

14809a. And that side is what !—That is his moral side. All the persuasions and 
influences that can possibly be brought to bear upon him on that direction, should be 

Rey. J. Purire DuMOoULIN. 
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brought to bear. I do not think that prohibitory measures were designed to restrain 
him from committing sin. Adultery is not made impossible, murder is not made impos- 
sible, nor the commission of any other sin against Divine or human law. The only way 
to avoid those things is to strengthen the individual against the temptation to commit 
them. 

i4810a. Speaking in connection with what is sinful, do you refer to the intemperate 
use of strong drink /—I refer to the excessive use of alcoholic beverages, to drunkenness 
as a sin. 

1481la. You do not refer to their use in moderation ?—Certainly not. I take it 
that all sin is excess of some kind. 

14812a. What is the rule and practice of the Church of England as to substances 
to be used in the Holy Communion ’—The rubric mentions “ the best and purest wheat 
bread,” but says nothing about the sort of wine to be used. The general practice is to 
use the ordinary wine in use in the country. 

14813a. By wine you mean a fermented beverage !—Yes, 

14814a. In case of the enactment of a law preventing the manufacture of liquors, 
such as has been suggested, would you deem it right that brewers and distillers should 
be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless ?—I certainly would. I think 
that if from immemorial time a business has been regarded as legitimate, and carried 
on under the sanction of law, and if suddenly the law makers come to the conclusion 
that that business ought to be rendered illegal, the man owning it ought to be compen- 
sated for the loss of capital that he has put into it. 

14815a. Is there any other statement you would like to make yourself with regard 
to these questions /—I merely repeat what I have already said, that I think prohibition 
would be not only an wnwise and wnworkable law, but that it would be particularly so ina 
large city. I saw that in the State of Maine, where I spent part of my vacation last 
summer. Iwas staying at a hotel at a seaside place on the coast of Maine, where 
lager beer and Bass’s ale were drunk openly at tables, uncorked in the room, and 
furnished to any one who wanted them. I heard a gentleman who had just been in 
Portland say that he could get everything he wanted if he simply knew the door to 
push open. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


14816. You evidently regard the liquor traffic as a dangerous traftic, do you not? 
—I think it is dangerous to those who partake of drink to excess, who lack self 
control. . 

14817a. Notwithstanding that the licensees have a right to sell only at certain 
hours and under certain conditions, do you think there are violations of those pro- 
visions !— With the reservation that I have made, I think the people do their utmost 
to carry out the law. Particularly in the city of Toronto, I think the police force and 
the detective force are most efficient, but a detective cannot stand at the door of one of 
those saloons from Saturday night until Sunday night. I fancy there are slips of the 
law occasionally. 

14818a. Is there anything suggestive in the fact that these men observe the law 
only in so far as the vigilance of the police compels them to observe it ?—I think that is 
the general inclination of human nature. Iam certain it would be true of a prohib- 
itory law. 

14819a@. Is that true of other branches of trade !—I think so. 

14820a. That grocers, dry goods men, and other business men, only observe the 
law as it applies to their business in so far as the police are vigilant ?—Well, I think 
that statement must be qualified. There are respectable wine merchants and respect- 
able dry goods men who both observe the law irrespective of the vigilance of the police, 
but there maybe other men engaged in the same kinds of business who might require 
to be looked after more closely. 

1482la. We understand that there are wrongs of various kinds with which the law 
does deal, and various forms of evil which the law does prohibit. For instance, you 
mentioned adultery and other things of that kind ; the law recognizes those things and 
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deals with them, does it not /—It deals with them, but not in the same sense in which 
a prohibitory enactment would deal with the making, importing or selling of liquor. 
In that case the enactment would aim at making a thing absolutely impossible. 

14822a. Does the law aim at making these other things impossible? Does it say 
they are wrong and must not be done !/—Yes, it says they are wrong and must not be 
done, but does not, can not make the doing impossible, as prohibitory law makes the 
manufacture of liquor impossible. 

14823a. But they are done ?—They are done. 

14824a. Because they are done, would it be well to repeal the law which prohibits 
them ?—No, I should think not. 

14825a. It is fair to assume that if there were a prohibitory law against the liquor 
traffic, there would still be some traffic. I think you said it would not be workable, 
even if it were enacted ?—I do not think it would. 

14826a. In your experience and observation as a clergyman, coming in very close 
contact with a great many people in families and otherwise, have you observed whether 
to a considerable extent the drink traftic and habit are responsible for the domestic 
miseries and undesirable things generally which are found and deplored ?—I should 
say that the persons who are responsible for those things are the persons who commit 
the excess. 

14827a. And that the drink traffic has no relation to that excess?—It has the 
same relation to that excess that excess of any kind has tu the article used, where just 
limits are exceeded. If I become a glutton, I donot think my butcher is responsible 
for it, that is my own sin and I am responsible for it. If I become a drunkard, I do 
not think my wine merchant is responsible for that, I myself am responsible for it. 

14828a. Do you think it would be an advantage to Toronto if there were more 
licensed places !—No, I do not. 

14829a. Would it be a disadvantage? Would you expect drinking to increase /— 
T do not think the ratio would be much increased. 

14830a. What then would be the disadvantage of having more places /—It might 
be a disadvantage to the public to scatter licenses broadcast. I believe one of the best 
remedies for the evil complained of, would be high license, reduce the number. 

14831la. What are the advantages of that system !—The advantages of that system 
are that it would close the small saloons where the working people go and spend their 
wages. 

” 148320. Do you think these small saloons are more dangerous than others !—I 
think so, I think it is there that breaches of the law are more likely to take place, 
such as keeping open after hours, and selling without license. 

14833a. Is it in them that excessive drinking is likely to take place ?—I fancy so. 

14834a. Is it in the small saloons that the stronger temptations centre to young 
men and others who have not formed the drink habit ?—No, I should not say that. I 
do not think that decent young men would be likely to frequent the small saloon. 

14835a. They do not begin their drinking there !—No, I think they are frequented 
by the hard cases. 

14836a. Then would you be understood as regarding the larger and better kept 
places as more dangerous to that class of people ?/—I do not say that they are more 
dangerous. There is simply no comparison. 

14837a. Well, is the drink habit more responsible for these things that we all 
deplore, and that a clergyman comes in contact with, than any other thing you know 
of !—I do not think I could go that length. I know that position is usually taken, but 
Ido not know that I could say that and justify it by my own experience. I have 
found a great deal of brutality, a great deal of inhumanity and a great deal of trouble 
where the cause was not drink exclusively. 

14838a. Have you found as much of those evils due to some other cause as are due 
to drink !—Nearly as much. I am just stating my experience. I have found infidelity 
to the marriage vow and idleness, dishonesty &c., cause quite as much domestic trouble, 
I think as drink. 

14839a. Then you apparently do not believe that if prohibition could be well 
enforced, it would accomplish any good !—I do not believe in the principle. 

Rey. J. Putuip Dumou in. 
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14840a. Your objection is to the principle rather than to the practicability, or to 
the practicability as well ’—To the practicability as well, certainly. I do not find it in 
the Divine law, and that must be largely my guide. 

14841a. I suppose there are prohibitions in the Divine law?—-I do not know of 
any where the possibility of committing a thing is absolutely guarded against. 

14842a. But the commission of the thing is prohibited ’—Is forbidden. 

14843a. And the commission of evil things in general !—Yes, but the articles with 
which the sin is committed are not prohibited. The manufacture, importation and sale 
of wine is not prohibited. The Apostle, for instance, says, “Be not drunk with wine 
wherein is excess.” It is evident that he only aimed against the excess. 

14844a. Is it wise then, do you think, to put the existing restrictions about the 
drink trade ’—I think it is. It requires restriction, as does the sale of many other 
things. Opium cannot be sold in quantities, nor arsenic. There are a great many 
drugs that one cannot buy unless he gets the prescription of a physician. Those are 
all very wise regulations, founded on experience. 

14845a. Would you put alcoholic drink in the category with opium, arsenic and 
other drugs /—No, I simply mentioned those as articles the use of which is restricted, 
not because I call the other a poison, because I do not believe it is a poison. 

14846a. Restrictions are put upon these articles because the free use of them is 
particularly dangerous !—Yes. 

1484640. Would you allow like restrictions to be put about the sale of other things 
in common use, such as our food and our apparel !—Well, there are taxes to be paid on 
those kinds of business, and duties to be paid on those articles, restrictions of that sort. 
In England, boys at the public school may have their beer. I have been at Sunday 
School picnics in England where a small keg of beer was brought out as part of the re- 
freshments for the day. 

14847a. Did you observe whether the effect of that was good ?—I saw no evil from 
it, certainly, no more than if they had drunk water. I have been in Germany, and 
France and Italy, where light wines and beer are commonly used. I have been in 
German beer gardens where little groups of two or three were sitting at tables with a 
jug of lager beer before them, and I never saw a case of disorder or any excess among 
those people. 

14848a. Have you noticed in your reading within the last two years that some 
very stringent legislation has been proposed in Germany, suggested, I think, by the 
Emperor himself, dealing with the drink traffic, because of the increasing drunkenness 
of the people ?—I have not observed that; it would not be according to what I saw. 

14849a. Do you think the effect would be good if a practice similar to that of which 
you speak in England, providing beer and the like for young people at picnics, were ad- 
opted here ?—I would not advocate it here, but it is used in England in the way I speak 
of. But I certainly would advocate the German system here. I think the people must 
have those two things, something to amuse them and something to drink. The German 
beer garden seemed to supply both these requisites for the common people, if I may use 
that expression. They came there and brought their wives and children and sat at 
tables, listening to beautiful music and drinking their lager beer, smoking their cigars 
and lifting their hats with all the gallantry that used to belong to the French race, but 
which, I think, has now passed from them to the Germans. A better behaved and 
more courteous set of people I never saw. . 

14850a. Then do you understand the drink trade, as established here, is meeting 
one of these necessities /—-Not quite. I think if the people here had plenty of light 
wines and beer, it would be a good thing. 

1485la. Would you discriminate against the sale of whisky and other strong 
liquors in favour of beer and wines ?—! think that must be a question for the political 
economist to settle rather than for me. | 

148520. Although you evidently believe that the use of the stronger liquors is more 
dangerous than that of beer and light wines, do you not !—I suppose so. 

14853a. Since the drink traffic as established meets this necessity for drink, you 
think we must accept it, taking with it all the dangers that may possibly attend it ?— 
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I think we must aim at restricting rather than at the extinction of the traffic. Ifa 
harmless use of these beverages is possible in England, in Germany, in France and Italy, 
why is it not possible here ? 

14854a. Is it a fact, as is sometimes stated, that the English are a particularly 
drunken nation ’—I do not think it is. 

14855a. I have not been there myself, but I have heard the statement occasionally 
made ?—There is a good deal of drunkenness in the great city of London, particularly in 
the east end, but in the other parts of England it cannot be said that the English are a 
drunken nation. 

14856a. The consumption of liquor in England is put down in the statistical tables 
as very large, and the poverty and distress of the people in consequence of drink are re- 
garded as very great /—Of course we must remember that there is an immense popula- 
tion crowded into that little island. Our population here is only one-sixth of that of 
England. 

14857a. Are you aware of the agitation that is going on in the United Kingdom 
in the direction of restricting the drink trade, because of the evils that have grown out 
of it?—I am not particularly familiar with that subject. 


ROBERT LOGAN, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By the Chairman : 


14858a. What is your occupation ?—Farmer. 

14859a. Where do you reside ?—About two miles from Georgetown, in the County 
of Halton. 

14860a. Have you been farming there for some time 1—Yes. 

14861la. Have you a large farm —One hundred and fifty acres. 

14862a. Have you been feeding stock or growing grain?—Growing grain and 
feeding stock. 

14863a. Have you grown any considerable quantity of barley ?— Yes, I have been 
a pretty extensive grower of barley. 

14864a. The price has gone down considerably; have you in consequence discon- 
tinued growing it ?—No, I would not wish to stop growing. 

14865a. Are you still growing it as largely as you were !—Yes, pretty much. 

14866a. The price now is what proportion of what it was five years ago ?—It was 
various prices. I did not take a memorandum of what it was five years ago; but it is 
a little lower now than it was then. It was about forty-eight or fifty cents near that 
time ; then it was up. It fluctuates. 

14867a. About what were you getting for barley ten years ago ?—Along about fifty 
or sixty cents. 

14868. About how much do you grow annually !—About four or five hundred 
bushels ; some years over that. 

14869a. Have you at any time been a shipper to the United States 1—No. 

14870a. You sold to middlemen, I suppose ?— Yes. 

14871a. Has any of your barley gone to the United States in past years ?—They 
told me so, but I cannot vouch for that. 

14872a. Are you still selling to middlemen ?—Yes. 

14873a. Do you know where your barley is going at present ?—T did not sell any 
this year yet. 

14874a. Or last year? Is it used in Canada or being shipped to the United 
States?—As a rule, since the passage of the McKinley tariff, most of it, so far as I 
understand, is used in this country: 

14875a, Do you think that if no barley were used in Canada for malting purposes, 
the price would he seriously affected ’—Oh, certainly, that is my belief. There are 
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other coarse grains that are better for feeding cattle than barley is. To realize 
the most money on the farm with the least work I always try at the barley ; that is, in 
grain growing. I am also quite a hop grower. 

14876. Do you dispose of your hops to middlemen, or sell them direct to the 
brewers ?—Direct to the brewers. 

14877a. And they are all used in Canada, are they ?—Yes, pretty much, as far as 
I know. 

14878a. You have said that there are other coarse grains that are better for feed- 
ing to stock than barley Yes. Barley realizes more money to be sold. 

14879a. What coarse grains do you think better for feeding stock than barley ?— 
Peas are better in a general way for fattening quickly. 

14880a. Do you say that with reference to cattle or hogs ?—Both. 

1488la. Could you substitute any other crop for barley if the market in Canada 
were taken away and the price fell?—No. I always considered that there was more 
money to be made out of barley than any other grain ; it is a lighter grain to handle, 
and you realize your money quicker. 

14882a. Suppose you could not grow barley profitably, what would you raise on 
your farm !—I reckon that it would be pretty hard if I was shut out of growing barley 
for market, and I know that most of the farmers about me are in the same position. 
We might fatten something, but we could not realize our money so quickly with any- 
thing else. 

14883a. What was your experience of the operation of the Scott Act in your 
county while it was in force /—My experience was that it was a dead failure. 

14884a. In what respect ’—The liquor traffic went right along. 

14885a. Did it go along with worse results under the Scott Act than it did pre- 
viously /--Oh, yes. There was more of what was called sot drinking—men getting 
together in back rooms and such places and staying there to drink. It seemed that 
there was a terrible amount of drunkenness. Even boys half grown would get into 
these back rooms and drink ; they were away from the front and from the chance of 
older folks seeing them. 

14886a. Where did these youngsters-get the liquor?—In these hotels. They 
usually had a back room where they sold the drinks, and the place was usually kept by 
a person that would not be worth much. If he was put into the black hole or into 
jail, another would take his place. The liquor traffic went on toa terrible extent. Ido 
not think any farmer in the County of Halton saw more of the doings of the liquor 
traffic there than I did. 

14887a. Did those who had previously been licensed as vendors continue to sell 
under the Scott Act’—Yes. I was in a hotel in Georgetown during the time of the 
Scott Act, and I saw a man taking liquor from the landlady. I wondered that it was 
done so openly. I asked what this was, and she told me what it was—liquor selling 
without license. There was also selling in private houses. On one occasion I showed a 
gentleman three hotels in Georgetown where liquor was sold under the Scott Act, 
besides the private houses. 

14888a. Have you any idea how many public houses there were in Georgetown 
under license prior to the coming into force of the Scott Act ’—Four. 

14889a. What is the population of Georgetown !—I do not remember. 

14890a. Was there much drinking in Georgetown before the Scott Act went into 
force 1—There was far worse going on, I reckon, after the Scott Act caine into force 
than there was before. 

1489la. How is it now ?-—I know that you can rely on a great many people’s oaths 
better than you could during the time of the Scott Act. There was a blacksmith out 
our way who was brought up to swear whether he had got liquor ata certain hotel or 
not. He said to me, ‘Logan, what would you have done?’ I said, “ That would 
alter cases ; I was not there.” ‘“ Well,” he said, “TI had to say yes or no, and I said no.” 
I reckon, the license law was far better than that; men would not have had to do 


that. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


14892a. That is, they would not be called on to swear ?—No. 
14893a. And therefore would not have to perjure themselves ?—They did not want 
to say, “I was drinking, as well as the hotel-keeper.” 


By the Chairman : 


148940. The Secretary informs me that the population of Georgetown in 1891 was 
1,509. You say there were four hotels there prior to the time of the Scott Act. How 
many are there now!—Four. In regard to hop growing, I will give you a little idea of 
it. [expend about $600 a year, if not more, in hiring help. We have as high as ninety 
pickers a day during the hop picking season. 

14895a. Where do you get your hop poles!—We buy them in several places, 
mostly in the County of Wellington. 

14896a. If you had to discontinue growing hops, could you substitute some other 
crop which would be equally profitable to you !—--None that would be as profitable to me 
and to others around me, I think. 

14897a. Do you think the price of barley would fall much if the use of it for malt- 
ing purposes were discontinued !—Certainly ; that is my belief. We would not bother 
growing it; there would not be the money realized out of it. 


By Judge McDonald : 


14898a. Is there much fruit: raised in your part of the country ?/—Quite a bit. 

14899a. Apples !—I have a little over two acres in orchard. 

14900a. Is there much cider made in that part of the country !—-I cannot say 
extensively. 

14901la. Do the farmers make it for their own use /—Mostly for their own use ; 
some to sell. 

14902a. Do you make it yourself !—Yes, I have a cider press. 

14903a. For your own use /—Yes. 

14904a. Do you sell it !—No, I have not sold any yet. We just make it for our 
own use. 

14905a. Do you make any for your neighbours !—They have borrowed the cider 
mill. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


14906a. The four hotels that you have now in Georgetown all have bars !—Yes. 

14907a. Are there any other places in Georgetown that sell?—Not to my know- 
ledge ; they do not under the license law. One reason is that the hotel-keepers watch 
these little places that are called shebeens. 

14908a. Do they ever inform on them ?-—There is none that I know of. It seems 
there is no occasion for that. But under the Scott Act they would even have them on 
the ice. My son came out and told me one day, ‘“ Father, you would wonder to see 
how many flasks there were on the ice ; boys would have them to treat the other boys— 
mostly grown boys.” 

14909a. They do not have them now ?—No, none now. I was talking to the 
Methodist minister in Georgetown, and I said to him, ‘If you will just come with me, 
I will show you any amount of the liquor traffic,” but the poor man was afraid, 

14910a. Why would he be afraid ?—He did not like to go. 

1491lla. He did not want to find out the truth, perhaps ?—I do not know about 
that. But my belief is that whenever a prohibitory law camein, what they call swamp 
whisky would be made. 

14912a¢, What kind is that /—Whisky made in the swamps. 

14913a, Is there much drinking in Georgetown ?—Not more thanis common in any 
other place. 

14914a. Is there any drunkenness there?—There might be an odd one, but not 
more than you would see in any other place. It is a kind of moral place. 

14915a. Is there any poverty there?—You will find that anywhere, I guess. 
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14916a. Are there any who are poor because those on whom they depend drink ?— 
I could not say. There might be. 

14917a@. You think you could not run your farm successfully without the brewery 
to buy your barley and hops?—It is pretty hard for the farmer to make money if he is 
bound to one thing. 

14918a, There are farmers who do not grow barley ?—There may be an odd one, 
but I speak of the majority of people who grow this grain. 

14919a. The price of barley is lower now than it has been ?—I guess it is. I sold 
it at one time at thirty-five cents. 

14920qa. Is all the barley that is raised in Ontario purchased by the distillers and 
brewers ?—It may not be all, but the bulk of it goes to them. 


By the Chairman : 


14921a. When did you sell barley for thirty-five cents !—Three years ago, I 
think. 

14922a. Was that before the passage of the McKinley law ?—It was just after the 
McKinley law came into force. 


ALEXANDER DOUGHERTY, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By the Chairman : 


14923a. You are a farmer ?— Yes. 

14924a. Where is your residence ?—About eleven miles from Toronto, in Scarboro, 
in the County of York. 

14925a. Have you a large farm !—Yes, I have two hundred and fifty acres. 

14926a. What do you produce principally !—Principally barley, for our first rent. 
I rent the farm ; I do not own it. 

14927a. Is barley your largest product ?—Yes. Ihave always from thirty-five to 
forty acres in barley, sometimes as high as fifty acres. 

14928a. Are you growing less or more than you did?—A shade less this year: I 
have thirty-five acres. 

14929a. Is that in consequence of the low price?—No; Ihave not land just suit- 
able for it. 

14930a. Do you feed cattle with it at all ?—No. 

1493la. You market the whole /—Yes. 

14932a. How much have you been in the habit of marketing !—Some years I sell 
as high as a thousand bushels, sometimes a little more, sometimes less ; it depends on the 

ield. ‘ 

“ 14933a. Has the price at any time in your experience been lower than it is now !— 
Well, no. It is about as low now as it has been since J started farming. 

14934a. You sell your barley to a grain dealer, I suppose /—Yes, all on the Toronto 
market. 

14935a. Do you know where it goes to?—It is used mostly by the brewers. 

14936a. In former years, before the high tariff came in force, was any considerable 
quantity shipped to the States ?—Oh, yes; but I have been selling to the brewers for 
many years. 

14937a. You also shipped a considerable quantity to the States !—Oh, yes. 

149380. Have you shipped at any time to England !—No. 

14939a. How would the discontinuance of brewing affect the barley market /—Our 
barley money we calculate as the first we handle in the season, and we look to it to pay 
the rent which is due on the first of this month. 

14940a. Do you think the discontinuance of the brewing business would lower the 
price?—I do. I do not see any other way in which we could get the same money out 
of it. 
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14941a. Could you use it advantageously in feeding cattle and hogs!—We might, 
but it is a very low feed, used alone. 

14942a. Could you substitute anything else for it on the farm ?—I do not know 
what we could do. The price of everything is very low just now. 

14943a. Are peas a better food for cattle 1—Oh, yes, for any animal. 

14944a. Could you grow oats on the soil on which you grow barley ?—We could, 
but not to as good an advantage, and you cannot get a crop of hay to catch after oats as 
easily as after barley. 

14945a. Would peas grow as well on the soil as barley?—We do not grow peas, 
because they take a great deal more house room. They are a very bulky grain. 

14946a. Do you grow any hops !—No. 

By Judge McDonald: 

14947a. Do you make any cider ?—Yes, sometimes a little. 

14948a. For your own use !—Yes. 

14949a. Do you sell any?—No, we never have any to sell. I have but a small 
orchard. 


JOHN K. STEWART, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By the Chairman : 


14950a. Are you the Chief Inspector of Licenses ?—Provincial Inspector. 

1495la. Your duties extend over the whole province !—Yes. 

14952a, How long have you held the position ?—About a year and eight months. 

14953a. Did you hold any position in connection with the Department before 
that 1—No. 

14954a. What were you engaged in prior to receiving your appointment /—Imme- 
diately prior to that I was in the insurance business in the city of Ottawa. 


By Judge McDonald : 


14955a. Did you hold an official position in Ottawa ?—No, I never did. I was 
one of the aldermen there. 

14956a. I suppose that as such you had a certain amount to do with the manage- 
ment of the public business of the city /—Yes, a certain amount. 

14957a. You had the Ontario License Law in force there, of course ?— Yes. 

14958a. Taking your residence in Ottawa and your residence in Toronto, in which 
place have you reason to believe the law is better carried out —I think, from the class 
of individuals here and the class of business pursued, that the law is probably better 
managed in Toronto than in Ottawa. 

14959a. I suppose that in Ottawa there are a large number of raftsmen and a 
similar class of men !—A large number. 

14960a. Have you noticed that such men are accustomed to drink in larger quan- 
tities than men who live in cities ?—Yes; they come temporarily to the city, and while 
there they are inclined to drink heavily. 

1496la. Have you been up the Ottawa River ?—I have. 

14962a. Have you noticed that the working on rafts and the exposure to water 
seems to have such an influence on these men that they can stand more drink than ordi- 
nary men ?—I do not know that they can stand more. They become almost demoralized. 
But in later years there is not so much drinking as there was. There was a time when 
they went on prolonged sprees whenever they came to the city, and their employers were 
anxious to get them away again. 

14963a. You did not hold office when the Scott Act was in force in Ontario coun- 
ties !—No. 
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= 14964a. There are some few townships that have adopted the local option law ?— 
es. 

14965a. I suppose your attention has not been called to the working of that 1— 
Yes, it has. The local option law in the townships appears to be well observed, so far 
as I can learn. 

14966a. How many of the local option townships have you visited !—I have visited 
several, but my information comes largely from the Inspectors. 

14967a. Which ones did you visit ?—Within the past week I have been in the 
County of Dufferin, for instance. 

14968a. Which municipality there has adopted the local option law ?—East Luther. 

14969a. You were in that township’—I was not in the township, but it is my 
duty to make inquiries how the law is observed. 

14970. And the result was favourable !—Very favourable. 

14971. You yourself are in favour of a prohibitory law /—I am. 

14972. You are a prohibitionist in sentiment, on principle ?—Yes, and I am an 
abstainer in practice. 

14973a. In fact, before you were appointed to your present position these were 
your views!—Yes. Perhaps it was largely on account of those views that I was 
appointed. I did not ask for the appointment. 

14974a. What experience have you had of the working of a prohibitory law !— 

I cannot say that I have had any experience of a prohibitory law. I know a little 
about the workings of the Scott Act. 

14975a. Have you had experience of the working of any prohibitory law other than 
the Scott Act ?—No, except this local option law ; that is, from reports. 

14976a. Where had you experience of the working of the Scott Act /—The County 
of Carleton was under the Scott Act, adjacent to the city of Ottawa. 

14977a. I suppose that people living in Carleton County could come into the city 
and get liquor and carry it out ?—Yes, 

14978a. So that a county situated in that way, with a city in it under the license 
law, is rather an exceptional case anyway !—Yes; although I think there were several 
counties in that position. 

14979a. The Scott Act was repealed in Carleton County as in others !—Yes. But 
I am convinced that there was not so much drinking in Carleton during the time of the 
Scott Act as there had been before. I lived on the Richmond Road, on which there 
were eight taverns within a distance of ten miles ; and prior to the adoption of the 
Scott Act we had frequently to complain of drunken people passing along there 
on Sunday. The farmers driving out were accustomed to stop at these taverns on the 
way, and if you met them on the road you would find a number of them intoxicated. 
It was a rare thing to find that when the Scott Act was in force. 

14980a. How is it now !—There is a good deal more drinking. 

14981la. Did the people of that county stand fast for the Act?—No; they voted 
for the repeal. 

14982. How do you account for that /—I account for it by saying that they went 
with the crowd. It was being repealed in different places. One of the greatest com 
plaints was that it had cut off the sale of liquor, and the hotel-keepers wanted it 
re-enacted. 

149830. And notwithstanding all these beneficial results, the people in the county 
let it go?—Yes. 

14984. You favour, then, the enactment of a prohibitory law, prohibiting the im- 
portation, manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes !—Yes. __ 

14985a. Would you except from the operation of the law liquors needed for medi- 
cinal, mechanical and sacramental purposes !—I would for medicinal and mechanical. 

14986a. Not sacremental 1—No. 

14987a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless ? 
—No; I would not. ? , 

14988a. Have you any particular reason for that view !—My particular reason 1s 
this. Most of them are better off than the majority of the people. They have been 
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making enormous amounts of money out of this traffic. Then, they are only licensed 
from year to year. 

14989a. So that you think they could afford to stand the loss? Is that it ?—I 
think so. 

14990a. I find that the Scott Act was carried in Carleton in 1885. It probably 
came into force in 1886 ?—The first of May, 1886. 

14991a. And it was repealed in 1889. Would the prohibition law which you fa- 
vour prevent farmers making cider for their own use /—I am speaking simply of pre- 
venting the sale. JI do not suppose it would. 

14992a. You do not mean a law that would allow a citizen to have liquor in his 
house for his own use ?—I would not give him an opportunity to purchase it. 

14993a. You would allow a farmer to have it in his house for his own use !—I 
have not considered that. It is the traffic that I have been thinking of mostly. 

14994a. Would you prevent a man bringing it from the United States to have it 
in his own house ?—I would. 

14995a. Will you tell me the difference between a man bringing it from the 
United States to use in his house, and a farmer making it to use in his own house, or is 
there any difference ?—Yes; there is considerable difference. 

14996a. What is the difference ?—The difference is: if a man manufactured it, he 
would have to manufacture in a very limited quantity, whereas he could bring it in in 
considerable quantities. 

14997a. Would you prevent a man manufacturing whisky in his house for his own 
use !—TI do not think T would. 

14998a. Or beer ?—The only thing I have considered is the question of barter and 
sale. 

14999. If a man bought it in the United States, and had it sent in for use in his 
own house, he would not be buying in Canada; or, if it were sent to him as a present 
from the United States, he would not be buying or selling ?!—I presume there is no pro- 
hibitory law enacted under which you could not find some ways of getting liquor. 

15000a. I am not speaking of ways of evading the law ; I am speaking of what 
the law itself would permit—the extent of the prohibition. Do you mean that you 
would prevent all importation for beverage purposes ?— Yes. 

15001la. But not the individual making in his own house in the country for his 
own use !—I suppose you mean by that cider. A man cannot manufacture whisky very 
well in his own house for his own use. 

15002a. In the County of Essex, we find, there is a large number of farmers who 
are now making wine out of their grapes for their own home use, just as farmers in the 
eastern parts of the province make cider ; and the question is whether you would make 
an exception in favour of these men, and allow them to have that privilege ?—I think it 
would be difficult to interfere with a man manufacturing for his own use out of what he 
grew himself. 

15003a. If you would not interfere with that, would you prevent the citizens of 
Toronto going to one of these fruit dealers and buying grapes or apples and making 
wine or cider for their own use !—No, I would not, on the same principle. If you will 
allow me, I was going to say, with regard to the Scott Act, that there were some radi- 
cal defects in connection with its enforcement, and it became a difficult thing to enforce 
it. 


15004a. What were the defects ?—-The defects were that the local authorities—I 
mean the municipal authorities—did not assume the responsibility of the enforcement 
of that law as they did of other laws. The county council were adverse to the Scott Act 
and actually dismissed their constable in the County of Carleton, and objected to the 
payment of the Police Magistrate. Difficulties were put in the way of the enforcement 
of the Scott Act, not only there, but in other counties of the Province of Ontario. We 
find the same difficulty with regard to the license law. 

15005a. What other difficulties were there in connection with the Scott Act !—The 
county council could have taken steps for the enforcement of the law had they desired, 
but they did not. 
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15006a.° Mr. Totten,the Chief of the Financial Branch of your Department, has to-day 
testified here that after the month of May, 1887,all the machinery in the way of officials 
magistrates and all, and everything in the way of the finances needed to make the Scott 
Act asuccess, were provided !-—So they were, sofar as the Local Legislatures were con- 
cerned. The machinery was provided, but they refused to work it. 

15007a. The Government appointed the magistrates, and made the requisitions on 
the county council to apply the Scott Act fines to the enforcement of the Act ?—Quite 
true, but the Local Legislature did not compel the county council of Carleton to employ 
a constable. 

15008a. But youknow that the county council do not appoint constables ; they 
are appointed either by the County Judge or the Justice of the Peace?—That is quite 
true, but the county council had to pay the constable. 

15009a. Yes, but that law was to be enforced by the constables as other laws were. 
Mr. Totten tells us that everything was granted that was needed to make the law a 
success. Do yousay he is mistaken !—I say he is not mistaken ; but while those amend- 
ments were passing, there was quite a space of time when the Act was hung up in many 
places. 

15010a. But from 1887 to 1889 the County of Carleton had all these advantages. 
Did the people there make the Act a success during those two years /—No, not as great 
a success as they might have done. If the County Council had been in sympathy with 
the Act, they might have made it a greater success than it was. 

1501la. You do not dispute Mr, Totten’s statement /—No, [ don’t. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15012a. Mr. Totten also says that those vexatious things, the appeals, were not 
removed ?—No. 


By Judge McDonald : 


15013a. I do not understand Mr. Stewart to put forward the appeals as the cause 
of the Act not being successful /—They were part of the cause. There were defects in 
the law itself that were not remedied until long after the Act was repealed. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15014a. Is there anything in this contention, that because of the uncertainties 
the discouragements and the vexations that had existed so long, before that machinery 
was completed in May, 1887, the repeal movement had got well under way !—Yes, people 
were anxious for the repeal, because the law was not as workable as they had expected 
it would be. 

15015a. And they were hopeless of the newly provided machinery enabling them 
to enforce the Act ?—Yes. They saw Parliament refusing to pass the necessary means 
of making the Act more perfect than it was. 

15016a. Sometimes it is said that the repeal of the Scott Act was the expression 
of the people’s strong dissatisfaction with any prohibition measure. Do you understand 
that to be the case ?—No, I do not. Many prohibitionists voted for repeal, because 
they found that they could not get prohibition under the Scott Act as they had hoped to 
get it. 
E 15017a. Have you observed how the local option law works in any of the places 
where it is in force /-Yes, it works well in most of the places we know. 

15018¢. What about the township of Pickering, which Judge McDonald suggests 
to me?—I have no doubt the law may be violated, but people are punished for violat- 
ions of it. Where I was last week, in East Luther, I was informed that it was being 
observed faithfully ; but there was a large majority there in favour of it. First, the 
vote was a tie, but in the second vote there was a majority of 150 in its favour. 

15619a. Just what is the extent of the prohibition under the local option provis- 
ions !—There are thirty-seven townships to-day, I think, which have adopted the local 
option measures, which is a comparatively small number. 
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15020a. Just what power does it give the municipality in prohibiting the liquor 
traffic!—The particular benefit of the local option law is this, that the machinery of 
the license Act is used to enforce the local option law. 

15021a. That is, the people vote that they shall have no licenses /—Yes. 

15022a. And then all the machinery of the license law is set in operation to help 
them in that direction /— Yes. 

15023a. Have you observed whether there is much illicit sale in those places where 
local option is in force /—There are occasional reports of illicit sale. 

15024a. But it is the duty of the Inspectors to look sharply after illicit sellers !— 
Yes, to root it out. 

15025a. I suppose there is no interference with a man purchasing in Toronto or 
elsewhere for his own private use ?—No ; it is the sale within the bounds of the munici- 
pality. The machinery for the enforcement of the local option law to-day is more per- 
fect than it was for the enforcement of the Scott Act. 

15026a. Do you regard the local option under your License Act as producing better 
results than the Scott Act did ?—I cannot say that. It is in a smaller compass. It is 
producing very good effects. 

15027a. If it is producing better effects, is that attributable to the fact that there 
is better machinery for enforcing it /—Yes. 

15028a. Are there municipalities or townships in Ontario which have not adopted 
the local option feature of our license law, but in which there are no licenses issued !— 
Yes, there is one township that has had the Dunkin Act in operation for some thirty 
odd years: that is in the County of Essex or Kent. 

15029a. Is there any place where neither the Dunkin Act nor the local option 
feature of your license law is in force, but in which there are no licenses issued !—Yes, 
there are some. 

15030a. How does that come about, that nobody applies for a license !—They may 
not apply, or the Commissioners may think that no licenses are necessary. The Com- 
missioners have that power. It may be a rural locality. 

1503la, Where a license is issued, must the applicant first have a majority of the 
electors in favour of it?—Yes, a majority of the electors of the polling sub-division in 
which the place is to be located. 

15032a. If he has that majority, must the Commissioners issue the license ?—No, 
they still have discretion. 

15033a. But unless he gets that majority, they have no power to grant the license ? 
—No. 

15034a. Taking the country over, have you observed that the licensees observe the 
prohibitive provisions of the license law, as to sale in unlawful hours, to minors and on 
Sundays !—I think they observe them better to-day than they ever did before. 

15035a. You think there is an improvement,/—Yes, a great improvement of late 
years. 

15036a. Have you noticed that they only observe those provisions in so far as your 
officials are vigilant!—Yes. Of course there are some men in the liquor business who 
will observe the law, who are faithful to the license they receive. 

15037a. Without watching!—Yes. There are many who will violate the law if the 
Inspector is negligent and allows things to run loose. 

15038a. Do you know if there is much illicit sale by unlicensed persons } 
some, but not so much as people imagine. 

15039a. In the towns and cities, I suppose ?—I think it is being reduced from year 
to year. 

15040a. Do you think a prohibitory law would be more difficult of enforcement 
than the prohibitive provisions of the license law !—Yes, I think it would at first. 
There would, of course, be a general attempt on the part of the trade to have the law 
repealed, and I believe they would fight to bring it into discredit. From end to end of 
the country there would be a good deal of unanimity on the part of those who have 
licenses, to get it repealed. I think they observe the license law better to-day than they 
would the prohibition law if enacted. 

Joun K. Srewarr. 
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15041a. But after that first temporary shock and struggle, do you think that with 
proper machinery and faithful officials the law would be properly enforced !—I think 
perhaps it would. I think it will require considerable education yet to get the people up 
to the point where absolute prohibition would be as well worked as would be desired. 


By the Chairman : 


15042a. Do you say as well worked as the license law !—As desired, or even as the 
license law to-day. There are difficulties in the working of the license law that I have 
observed myself that would operate in the working of a prohibitory law. For instance, 
in towns the municipal council has the power to appoint the constables. In cities they 
are appointed by Commissioners. The police in the cities are more energetic in enforcing 
the license law than they are in towns. The police in towns being responsible to the 
council that goes in and out every year, and their positions being uncertain, the con- 
sequence is that they rarely enforce the law. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15043a. If the home manufacture for private use were found to interfere with the 
effectiveness of a prohibitory law, would you then think it wise to prohibit even that?! 
—I would impose a sufficient penalty, I think, to prevent them doing it again ; that is, 
selling or bartering. 


By Judge McDonald : 


15044a. Speaking of the breaches of the law by sales on Sunday, those sales are 
made in consequence of people applying for liquor ?—Generally. 

15045a. And you believe there are two classes in the traftic—those who will not 
respond to the demand and those who do; those who obey the law and those who do 
not /— Yes. 

15046a. Have you found, in other lines of business, when there is a demand, 
whether there are some who wil! sell and some who will not ?—Yes. I know some 
places where they did until the police put a stop to it. In the enforcement of the license 
law, as a rule, there is only one Inspector, two in cities of considerable size, and three in 
Toronto. It is impossible for those men to get over the immense area they have to 
cover, and the police ought to assist them. 


By the Charman : 


15047a. They do, I suppose ?—They do in most of the cities to-day. They have not 
been doing it in the city of Hamilton as they should. 

15048a. Will you explain to us the nature of your duties as Inspector /—My duties 
are: to make an inspection of each license district, if possible each year—-a personal 
inspection ; also to audit the accounts of the License Inspector of each district ; and to 
see that he efficiently and faithfully performs his duties, and to that end to hold an 
investigation if called upon, and if necessary under oath. 

15049a. Do you get regular reports from those District Inspectors /—Yes. Every 
three months they have to report to us, in accordance with a form which we furnish to 
them. They report the number of prosecutions, the convictions, dismissals, fines im- 
posed, and so on. 

15050a. I suppose you know most of the Inspectors personally !—Oh, yes. 

15051a. Are they total abstainers !—Not all. 

15052a. A majority of them?—I do not know that. I have not asked what their 
personal habits are. I know that a number of them are total abstainers and a number 
of them are not. i 

15053a. I ask you because the statement was made to the Commissioners that they 
were all persons who were acceptable to the temperance people /—Yes, as a rule they 
are. 

15054a. Do you think they are, or any considerable number of them, in favour of 
prohibition ?—I could not say. I have never made that a subject of inquiry. My 
business is to see that they perform their duties. I have a pretty good idea of what the 
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man is doing and what he is like before I go near him. If an Inspector is not doing his 
duty, we find it out through the correspondence which comes to the department. 

15055a. You have told us what your views are on prohibition, and we would be 
right, perhaps, in assuming that the Inspectors are in sympathy with their Chief !—I 
have nothing to do with that. I know that during the time of the Scott Act a great 
many Inspectors who were not acceptable to the people were removed. 

15056a. Have you anything to do with the appointment of them ?!—No, unless my 
opinion is asked. 

15057a. And you make recommendations !—Not necessarily. IfI am asked my 
opinion regarding any person who is an applicant. I may say that where we have 
found inspectors negligent they are removed. Several were removed last year. 

15058a. They would be removed on your recommendation, I suppose !—I would be 
asked to report whether they were performing their duties or not. 

15059a. And if you reported against a man, he would be removed, I suppose !— 
Very probably. 

15060a. Do you consider the present law working satisfactorily /—I do. 

15061a. Do you think it is tending to reduce intemperance ?—Yes, T do. It is 
largely a prohibitory law. 

15062a JI am speaking of the license law !—Yes, the license law. 

15063a. From what you have said, I conclude that the municipal councils in very 
many instances were not in sympathy with the Scott Act?—Yes, that is true. I do 
not know of any that were in sympathy with it. 

15064a. While large majorities voted for the adoption of the Act in the first 
instance, how do you account for the municipal councils not reflecting the opinions of 
the voters ?—I believe there is a large sentimental vote in the country favourable to 
prohibition, but that the prohibition vote that is determined on enforcement of law is 
nothing like so large as the sentimental vote. 

15065a. Then do you think that other matters and other interests influenced the 
election of councillors apart from the Scott Act ?—Yes, that is just exactly my opinion. 

15066a. Do you think the Scott Act did good ?—Yes. 

15067a. I think you stated that some of the temperance people who had voted for 
the Act in the first instance, voted for its repeal because they had become dissatisfied 
with it and wanted something else?—Yes. They had been asking Parliament for 
amendments from year to year, and did not obtain them, and they thought the Act was 
unworkable. 

15068a. Do you think it was wise to repeal the Act if it did good ‘—No, I think it 
was unwise. I think that while it was not fully enforced, it still minimized the liquor 
traffic to a large extent. 

15069a. Will you kindly tell us how the local option law is brought into force in 
a municipal district !—A. petition is sent to the municipal council, and they submit the 
by-law to the municipality, and if a majority vote in favour of the by-law, it goes into 
operation at the expiration of the license year, and then there is prohibition. 

15070a. The License Commissioners cannot issue any licenses in that district ?—No, 
they are prohibited. ; 

15071a. How is liquor supplied for medical and mechanical purposes in a_ local 
option district ?—I do not know; I do not know of any provision. This local option 
addition to the License Act was the re-enactment of an old law that was in existence 
prior to Confederation. It was only re-enacted, and for years its life was at stake be- 
fore the courts, and in the meantime it was hung up. Last year a number of munici- 
palities adopted it, and it only came into force this year ; so that we have not yet had 

a long experience of the working of the local option law. 

15072. What has become of the cases in which the local option law was brought 
into force, and the courts declared that it was illegal? what is being done in those 
cases 1_The Act could not come into operation until a certain ee ; but while the 
question was pending as to whether the Local Legislature had the authority, and the 
matter was in doubt, the Act was not submitted in the townships to the vote. 

Joun K. Srewarr. 
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15073a. There were certain cases brought before the courts, and I think the Chief 
Justice, Sir Thomas Galt, decided against the legality of the by-law /—Yes, thirteen, I 
think, were thrown out. 

15074a. What is being done in the districts to which those thirteen by-laws ap- 
plied? Are any licenses granted in them?—A great many of those townships did not 
appeal against the judgment that was given. In the case of one of them—South Nor- 
wich, I think—an appeal was taken for the purpose of testing the powers of the 
Legislature in regard to the law, and that appeal was determined ; but the other town- 
ships against which judgment was given took no appeal, and as a matter of fact the 
matter dropped, and the by-laws did not come into operation at all. 

15075a. They became a dead letter /—Became a dead letter. 

15076a. Then, the places where the law is in operation are those which have passed 
by-laws since, against which there has been no appeal !—Yes. 

15077a. The general question is before the Supreme Court ?—Yes, in Ottawa, 


By Judge McDonald : 


15078a. I think there is also a provision in the law that the people of a subdivision 
may, by petitioning the Commissioners, prevent the issuing of a license there !—Yes, 
prevent a new license. A new license cannot be issued in any polling subdivision with- 
out a petition in favour of it. ' 

15079a. The municipal council may determine the number of licenses that shall be 
issued /—Yes, they may reduce the number. 

15080a. The Commissioners cannot exceed the number that the municipal council 
determines upon !—No. 

15081a. I understcod you to say that the Commissioners might refuse to issue any 
licenses even though the council said that there might be 120 or 130 issued 7—Yes, the 
Commissioners have power to refuse any application that is made. 

15082a. Even though the council may have passed a resolution saying that they 
are willing to agree toso many! Yes. The law fixes the maximum ; the council has 
power to fix the minimum, but it has no choice as to who are to receive licenses. 

15083a. Yet the Commissioners might ignore the minimum fixed by the council, 
and decline to issue any!—Yes. There are many men who will sign a petition for a 
license who do not want the license issued. The Commissioners are independent, and 
they can determine largely without reference to the influence brought to bear. 


ROBERT LOGAN, recalled :— 


What few words I have to say about the banner County of Halton, as the prohiki- 
tion people called it, are that they had all the machinery they required to enforce the 
Scott Act. They had an Inspector for a few months, when the Scott Act committee 
got dissatisfied with him, thinking that he was not doing his duty. Then they got a 
Mr. Brothers appointed Inspector, and Mr. Young appointed Magistrate ; and they got 
Sub-Inspectors to help them, and did all in their power to enforce the Act. I do not 
think there could be a stricter man than Mr. Brothers to enforce the law, and he could 
not do it. The county council gave them all the machinery they wanted, and they 
could not get it enforced. It was a lame article all the way through; and still they 
called Halton the banner county. Mr. Shortle, a farmer alongside of me, told me 

‘several times that he did not know the taste of liquor; and he first voted for the Scott 
Act, but the last time it was up he told some of the farmers, ‘‘I am going to change my 
way of voting; this is a lame article altogether, and I am done with such a law, when 
they had the best machinery to enforce it and they did not do it.” 


By kev. Dr. McLeod: 


15084a. It was not enforced at all, then?—It was lame. I know this from the 


people who favoured the law. ' 
15085a. Were you favourable to it yourself?—No. I voted against it. 
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GEORGE GOODERHAM, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows ;— 


By the Chairman : 


15086a. Your business is that of distilling ’—Yes. 
15087a. It is carried on now, I believe, by a company !—Yes. 
15088a. Are you the President of the company ?— Yes. 
15089a. It was previously the firm of Gooderham & Worts /—Yes. 
15090a. How long has the business been carried on under the corporation !—About 
twelve years. 
15091la. And how long was it carried on by the firm ?—The business was established 
in 1832. 
150920. By Messrs. Gooderham & Worts?—Yes. I may say that I have prepared 
a memorandum of my views, which is as follows :—The business of Gooderham & Worts 
was founded in 1832, sixty-one years ago, or two years prior to the incorporation of the 
city of Toronto, and has been in continuous operation since that time in the same place. 
At first the operations were necessarily carried on upon a small scale, but at present 
the output of our establishment amounts to about 1,300,000 gallons per year, upon 
which a duty of nearly two millions of dollars is paid. Our Gatput a few years ago was 
larger than at present, but during the past two or three years it has fallen to an aver- 
age of about 1,300,000 gallons. This has been due to two facts: Firstly, the output of 
all the older distilleries has been reduced through the establishment of new distilleries 
within the past few years. Secondly, the total output of all the distilleries in Canada 
has been materially reduced by smuggling, which was greatly stimulated by the high 
duty of $1.50 per gallon imposed by. the Dominion Government in 1890. Smuggling 
along the Gulf of St. Lawrence during the past three years has assumed very serious 
proportions, and is affecting the trade in a marked manner. In our present manufac- 
ture we consume about 400, 000 bushels of grain annually, costing about $275,000, with 
the refuse from which we feed 2,500 head of cattle. These cattle are bought from Ontario 
farmers at a price of about $40 per head. During the feeding season they consume 
about one and a half tons of hay each, or say about 4,000 tons, which is purchased from 
farmers in the vicinity of Toronto at an average of about ten dollars per ton. We em- 
ploy about 150 men, and expend for wages, cost of management, etc., about $126,000 
annually, and use from 7,000 to 8,000 tons of coal, on which a duty of sixty cents per ton 
is paid. To this must be added incidental expenses, repairs, etc., and interest upon 
capital. A serious item, too, is the duty upon deficiences of spirits lost in process of 
manufacture. Upon this the Government collects yearly in duty about $30,000. The 
effect of the aging law of 1885, whereby spirits have now to be aged two years before 
being sold, has been to nearly double the cost of spirits. This law met with strenuous 
opposition from the distillers when it was first proposed, owing to the very heavy ex- 
pense it entails upon them for storage accommodation, insurance, interest, and loss from 
evaporation and handling. Nothing but the immense improvement produced in the 
whisky by aging could justify the Government in putting the distillers to the enormous 
expense they have. I notice that one of your witnesses, Mr. Stratton, who, I think, ought 
to have known better, is represented as stating the other day that aging produced no 
good effect upon spirits. J think it is an undoubted fact, which I have not heard 
questioned before, that spirits during the first two years change their nature very 
materially, through evaporation, absorption, and certain chemical changes which they 
undergo. Most of the change is produced in the first two years: after that the change 
from year to year becomes gradually less. The loss from evaporation and absorption 
during the first year runs as high as four per cent, and in the second as high as even 
three per cent, but falls off materially in after years. The one certain and indisputable 
effect of a prohibitory law would be the loss of the revenue from excise and customs 
amounting to about eight millions of dollars, asum equivalent to the interest upon the 
national debt of Canada, which amounts to nearly $250,000,000. The effect of 
increasing the duty on spirits to $1.50 per gallon has been to produce so much 
smuggling and illicit distillation as to ser iously affect the quantity of excise spirits 
Grorcr GoopERHAM. 
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consumed. This smuggling has grown up in face of the fact that an unlimited 
quantity of spirit could be freely obtained in Canada. It is easy to see to what pro- 
portions it would grow if we had prohibition. With the enormous frontier line between 
us and the United States, and with the exceptional facilities offered by the coast line 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, as well as the Atlantic and Pacific coast lines, it would 
require a standing army of officials and informers to make any pretense of preventing 
the smuggling of spirits. But perhaps the chief danger would come from within. For 
thirty or forty dollars a still may be constructed with a capacity of twenty or thirty 
gallons a day, which could be readily concealed in any house or barn. To manufacture 
spirit from such a still requires no special technical knowledge. The product, of course, 
would be highwines of the most objectionable kind. From the demand there would be 
for spirits of some kind, we may readily infer that illicit distillation would be rife 
everywhere. ‘To attempt to suppress this would require a vast army of officials also. 
So that, in addition to the loss of revenue, it is evident, to make any attempt whatever 
to prevent smuggling and illicit distillation, would require the expenditure of an 
enormous sum annually by the Government, while the experience that has been had in 
Scott Act counties and elsewhere would lead one to believe that it would be entirely 
(inadequate to enforce the law. So that the net result of prohibition would be to 
\transfer the business from the regular licensed breweries and distilleries, which now 
‘conduct it, and which produce a wholesome article, to smugglers and illicit distillers, 
\who no doubt would provide the public with raw spirits of the most injurious kind. 
While there is no trouble whatever in having sober and industrious men about 
distilleries and breweries as they are carried on at present, the effect of illicit distilla- 
tion would be extremely demoralizing to the people generally connected therewith. 
With regard to compensation in the event of prohibition being adopted, the claim 
set up by one of your witnesses the other day that the act of the Government in pro- 
hibiting the manufacture of spirits was tantamount to.a tariff change, will hardly hold 
good. There is this essential difference between the two: A change of tariff may as 
an incident close a factory, but it is not made for that purpose, but on the contrary the 
promoters of the change claim that it will foster trade. On the other hand, a prohibi- 
tory law is passed with the express purpose of closing the business of distillers and 
brewers, and by consequence rendering their property valueless. There are several 
reasons why, in the event of the Government experimenting with prohibition, brewers 
and distillers should be compensated. In the first place, it must be remembered that 
the Government are partners in the business, and have gradually assumed control, 
especially of distilleries; so that the whole business is in their custody and 
carried on under their supervision, so much so that the distiller is compelled to 
equip his distillery and carry on his operations in compliance with regulations and 
instructions received from the Government and plans approved by them. As illustrat- 
ing this, a few years ago the Government decided to weigh spirits after the first process 
of distillation, instead of gauging them, and in effecting this change in the method of 
measurement we were put to an expense of $25,000. One of the strongest reasons, 
however, so far as the distillers are concerned, why they should be reasonably com- 
pensated, is the fact that the Government, by introducing the two years aging law, 
has compelled them to provide additional real estate, buildings and plant, nearly equal 
to the value of the whole of the rest of the distillery, simply to comply with this law. 
It will be obviously unfair that the Government, after having identified themselves 
so thoroughly with our business, that they and not we are responsible for the largest 
portion of the expenditure we incur, should withdraw from the partnership and leave 
us to lose our capital, the major portion of which we have invested at their request, and 
to comply with their views of what the public interest demanded. They are under, 
therefore a moral obligation either to continue the business, for which they have com- 
pelled us to provide permanent plant, or to compensate us if they desire to stop. 

he adoption of the Scott Act by different counties throughout Canada did not 

ffect the business of Gooderham & Worts. From all we could see, as much liquor as 
ever was being consumed, and one way or the other it was finding its way into the 
feectt Act counties. I believe the people of Canada are more temperate now than they 
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were formerly, or at any rate suffer less from the evils of intemperance, and I think that 
this is partially accounted for, among other reasons, by the improved kind of liquor that 
they obtain. There is probably no place in the world where purer or more wholesome 
liquors can be obtained than in Canada. 

15093-4a. You are President of the Bank of Toronto, I believe ’—Yes. 

15095a. Have you given any consideration to the commercial and financial side of 
this question ?—Nothing beyond the way in which it would atfect trade generally. The 
Bank of Toronto has very few brewery or distillery accounts. But my impression is 
that it would affect the country considerably in that respect. 

15096a. Did you get a circular from the Commission, putting two questions to you 
as President of the bank, or did it go to Mr. Coulson /—I did not. 

15097a. You say in your statement that the distillers objected to the law imposing 
the obligation upon them to retain their product two years betore selling it. Did they 
do so by petition or any official communication to the Government /—Yes, both by 
petition and by personal interviews. 

15098a. You think the last addition made to the duty on spirits has led to smug- 
gling /—Yes, on the ground that the higher the duty the greater the inducement. 

15099a. Has it had the effect of lessening the quantity of whisky made in Canada ? 
—Yes, that is one of the reasons. 

15100a. What was the addition to the duty made in 1890 ?—Thirty cents a gallon ; 
it was increased from $1.20 to $1.50. 

1510la. Have you much or any trouble with your men on the score of intemper- 
ance /— None whatever. 

15102a. Are many of them members of labour organizations /—Yes ; nearly all of 
them ; a fair proportion of them, at all events. 

15103a. Have you any organization in connection with your establishment for 
promoting the welfare of the men /—No ; not any. 

15104a. They look after their own affairs /-— Yes. 

15105a. Have they combined for any purpose, such as building houses or anything 
of that kind 1—Not that I know of—not as a body separately. We have always made 
a point of encouraging them to build homes for themselves, by helping them to do so, 
by lendiny the means at the lowest possible rate of interest, and enabling them to pay 
it off as easily as they can, 


By Judge McDonald : 


15106a. The establishment of Gooderham & Worts was established, then, long 
before there was any agitation for prohibition in Canada ?—Yes ; it was established 
before Toronto was established. 

15107a. How about the cooperage in connection with your work? Do you make 
your own barrels!—Yes, we make our own barrels. We have of course a very large 
stock of timber, and at times we have as many as sixty coopers. 

15108a. Do you buy the timber in Canadat—Yes. During the last two years 
we have bought only a small portion of it in Canada. The oak in Canada has been 
very scarce, and the quality very inferior. We purchase the greater part of the supply 
in the United States. 

15109a. Do you use bottles at all?—Yes, 

15110a. I suppose these are imported /—Yes ; a good many of themare. A good 
many of them are made in Hamilton, but we have been able to get them cheaper in 
Germany, and we import them. 

1511la. What about the corks !—I do not know where they are got, but I think 
they are imported just now. 

15112a. I suppose you have men employed in repairing !—Oh, yes. 

15113a. Do you have to keep horses and carts?—Yes; a large number of them. 

15114a. Have you in your distillery what would be called plant and machinery 
that would become useless in case the business were put a stop to?—Yes; I think the 
entire plant and machinery would become perfectly useless or nearly so. 
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15115a, Has there been, owing to change in law or change in departmental regu- 
lations, a change made from time to time in the fittings of the distillery ‘Yes, con- 
tinually to make it more secure for the Government to collect the revenue. They have 
been improving on it from time to time. 

15116a. Can you, from your own knowledge, speak of any distillery in Canada 
which, owing to the business having been discontinued, became perfectly valueless 1—I 
might ask you if you knew a distillery carried on at Maitland many years ago?—Yes ; 
Borst, Halliday & Co., at Maitland, between Brockville and Prescott. 

15117a. I understand that a difficulty arose owing to the Government charging 
that the firm had not paid the duties which they ought to have paid !—Yes. 

15118a. And a suit was brought in the courts which ended in the firm losing the 
suit and becoming bankrupt !/—-Yes ; that was the cause of it. 

15119a@. What was the effect on the property !—It is absolutely valueless, and it 
is there now, a wreck. 

15120a. Would you expect the same result to follow in the case of your establish- 
ment, in the event of a law being passed putting a stop to your business ?—Precisely 
the same. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


!512la. Do you look with favour on the license system prevailing in Toronto ?— 
Yes. 

15122a. Do you think its effects are good !—I think so. 

15123a. Would it be well to have more or fewer licenses than now ?—Oh, I think 
they are about right now. I think there are few enough of them. 

15124a. What do you think would be the effect if the number were reduced !—I 
think it would be injurious, because it would increase the number of places that sell 
without license. 

15125a. And the places that sell without license are less desirable than the licens- 
ed ones /—_Yes. 

15126a. For what reason !—There is practically no supervision over them generally. 
Bad characters resort to such places, and everything connected with them is very much 
inferior to the respectable hotel. 

15127a. Does the liquor shop usually require supervision and regulation !/—I think 
they are constantly under supervision by the Inspectors and others whose duty it is to 
do it. 

15128a. What is it in the liquor trade that makes necessary this constant super- 
vision !—One reason is because the number is restricted. Hotel people, before they can 
get a license, are obliged to have houses of a certain character and conform to certain 
rules and regulations, and in order to keep them so it is necessary to look after them 
all the time. 

15129a. What is the advantage of having the number restricted ?—I think it is a 
mistake to have it too much restricted. 

15130a. Would there be a disadvantage if the present number were increased ?—I 
do not think there would. Speaking within bounds, [ think there might be consider- 
ably more, and still there would be no deleterious effects from them. I think there 
would be a great deal more harm in decreasing the number than there would be in in- 
creasing them. 

1513la. If every man who desired were given a license, would there be a disad- 
vantage in that /—Oh, I think there would. Ido not think licenses should be given 
indiscriminately. 

151320. Why /—Because there are men who are not capable of handling the busi- 
ness as it should be handled. 

15133a. Would it not be well to let each man take his own risks of carrying it on 
profitably or otherwise !—I do not think it would, I do not think it would be good for 
society. ; ne 
15134a. That brings me back to the other question ; what peculiarity is there 
about the liquor trade that makes necessary restrictions about it that are not thrown 
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about other trades, and a supervision that is not applied to other trades !— Because if 
the use of it is abused, it isinjurious. I contend that the moderate and proper use of 
anything is right, but if it is abused, that is where the bad effect of it begins. 
15135a. There is a liability to evil, then, resulting from it ?—Certainly, the same 
as there is from anything. 
15136a. Is there a liability of greater evil resulting from it than from other things? 
—I do not think there is. I do not think there is as much. 
15137a. Why are the restrictions about it that are not about other trades !—There 
are restrictions ahout drugs. I think the ill effects of drugs are far greater than the ill- 
effects from spirits, and there is control kept over them. Druggists have to keep an 
account of nearly everything they sell. 
15138a. Would you put the liquor trade and the trade in those dangerous drugs 
that you speak of in the same category /-—No, not to that extent, because it cannot pos- 
sibly be made so hurtful or deleterious. 
15139a. Yet tosome extent it needs restriction /—Ifa man takes too much—if he 
takes a quart of whisky, it will kill him ; if he takes too much of certain kinds of drugs 
they will kill him. 
15140a. If the number of licensed places were increased, would you anticipate an 
increase of intemperance among the people? Not if moderately and reasonably increased. 
15141a. Does the increase of the facilities for purchasing liquor make a correspond- 
‘ing increase in the consumption of liquor ?!—No, I do not think it does. 
15142a. If they were scattered very freely about the city, making it more easy for 
passers-by to purchase ?—I think if licenses were given indiscriminately to everybody, it 
possibly would. Those who abused it would have greater facilities for getting it. 
15143a. Do you think the restrictions of the License Law, as to not selling after 
eleven o’clock at night or after seven o'clock on Saturday night, or until seven o'clock 
on Monday morning, are wise provisions of the law !—Yes, I think so. 
15144a. And as to sale to minors !— Yes. 
15145a. And sale to drunken men ?/—Yes. 
15146a. Might not the trade be trusted to regulate those things itself without 
these legal restrictions !—I think it is better to have a check on them—better to have 
them under control. 
15147a. There is no municipal regulation that causes the clothing dealer to shut 
up at ten o'clock at night, is there /—No. 
15148a. But he does so !—I suppose because he cannot get any business to do. 
15149a. But it is found necessary to close the liquor store at eleven o’clock at night 
lest the keeper of it might keep it running all night, to the detriment of the public ?— 
Yes, I think that is advisable. 
15150a. Have you observed whether the liquor traffic, as it is carried on—I speak 
now of the retail liquor traffic in saloons and taverns—is responsible in any degree for 
disorders and crimes of greater or less gravity, and poverty, and domestic disturbances 
and distresses /-—It may be to some extent, but I do not think very materially. 
15151a. You think the drink habit does not enter into these things materially at 
all ?—Oh, I think it does, in the case of a habitual drunkard who neglects his family ; 
then it affects him, there is no doubt about that. 
15152a. Of course, you are aware that it is contended by some persons that a con- 
siderable percentage of the crimes and home neglects and home unhappiness and poverty 
are traceable directly or indirectly to the drink traffic : you think that is a mistake !— 
I think it is very much exaggerated. I think people get into trouble through bad 
habits, and take to drink afterwards as much as anything. I do not think the immed- 
iate cause is the fact that they have been drinking. 
15153a. You think they drink because of these distresses rather than have these 
distresses because of the drink ?—Yes, sometimes. 
15154a. Do you know of any other thing which in so large a degreee contributes 
to these things /—Yes, laziness is generally about the first thing. If a man is too lazy 
to work, he will very likely abuse his family or turn to drinking. Laziness is the chief 
cause, I have no doubt. 
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15155a. Do you know any other trade that is legalized and established in the com- 
munity, that has the same effect in the directions of which we are speaking ?—Of de- 
moralizing the community as drinking ? 

15156a. Yes?—I do not think it demoralizes the community at all. I do not 
think that is the effect of it. 

15157a. So that you regard the retail liquor trade as it is carried on as no inter- 
ference whatever with social conditions or the morals of the people ?—Not as it is car- 
ried on. I think the people abuse it themselves, that is where the harm comes in. 

15158a. Does the illicit trade that goes on in this city or elsewhere have these 
effects on social conditions or morals !—I do not think it has in Toronto much. 

15159a. Does the illicit trade where it is carried on /—It has down in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, for instance. 

15160a. I mean the illicit selling of it ?—There is no doubt of it. 

1516la. What makes the difference between the illicit trade and the legalized trade 
in the effect on the community? John Brown, on that corner, has a license to sell 
liquor, and William Smith, on this corner, has no license, but sells : what makes the 
difference between the two !—In the first place, the illicitly manufactured liquor is bad 
liquor, which does 50 per cent of the harm that is done to people who use it. Then, 
people who frequent places of that kind are people who in nine cases out of ten abuse 
the use of liquor. 

15162a. Have you noticed whether the people in these illicit places or elsewhere 
who abuse the liquor did always abuse it?—I do not know. Ihave no knowledge of 
the illicit distilling at all. 

15163a. Did your observation lead you to know whether the persons who use liquor 
excessively and resort to illicit places to get the liquor to satisfy their desires, were 
always given to that excessive use, or whether they began in a more moderate way !— 
I think, of course, that they are people generally that want to get an easy, idle living, 
and that is a very easy way to do it. 

15164a. I am not speaking of the sellers ; I am speaking of the consumers of what 
is sold by the illicit sellers. I want to know whether you think that they who consume 
what the illicit sellers sell began there, or whether they began somewhere else ?/—It is 
very likely they began somewhere else. I do not suppose they began to drink there for 
a moment. 

15165a. Would this be your view, that the legalized sale is responsible at least in 
so far as it has created the people who in the last stages resort to the illicit places and 
consume the lower grades of liquor ?—No, I do not think they are responsible for it 
at all. 

15166a. The responsibility is altogether on the individuals 7—Altogether. 

15167a. There are not two parties to the transaction at all ?—I do not think it. I 
do not see how there can be. 

15168a. I suppose you appreciate that some relation exists between the retail trader 
and the wholesale dealer and the manufacturer? their interests are interwoven, are 
they ?—Yes. 

15169a. The retail trade comes from the wholesale, and the wholesale from the 
manufacturer !— Yes. FR 

15170a. And in so far as there are evil effects resulting from what is called the 
retail trade, they may be properly traced back through the other grades and be shared 
by all alike? or is there a point where the responsibility may be cut off !—I believe the 
responsibility rests with the man who does the evil, and with no one else. 

15171la. And the law which puts restrictions about the licensed trade is in the 
interests of that individual, to save him from hurting himself ?—It is in the interest of 
the community, yes. 

15172a. Are these restrictions in the interest of the liquor trade !—Yes, I think 
they are. Proper restrictions keep it respectable. 

15173a. You think that without these restrictions it would cease to be respectable ?— 
I think there would be a large amount of abuse that does not exist now, because there 
are some people who will abyse it if they have a very favourable opportunity. 
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15174a. Leaving that branch of the subject, I think you said in your statement 
that you thought the adoption of the Scott Act in somany counties did not diminish 
the sales of Gooderham & Co. !—No. 

15175a. And yet, I presume, Gooderham and Company favoured the repeal of the 
Scott Act t—Yes. 

15176a. Why 1—Because we believed that it was injurious in every possible respect 
to the county in which it was in force. The farmers who used to come to Toronto with 
their grain could get a glass or two of whisky or whatever they wanted, and they were 
satisfied, or possibly they might get a little merry without being hurt much or materially. 
But they could not do that under the Scott Act. The effect of the Scott Act was that 
they would take a barrel of beer or a keg of whisky to their homes and keep it there, so 
that not only themselves, but their families drank it. I think it was the greatest curse 
we had in the country. Our business did not suffer at all fromit. J am speaking from 
what I have heard farmers say. 

15177a. You think the repeal of the law was in the interest of the families of the 
community ?—I do. 


By the Chairman: 


15178a. My colleague put a question to you in reference to the difference in the 
degree of demoralization caused by the licensed and the unlicensed places, and I think 
you answered by stating that very bad liquor was sold in the unlicensed places !—I did 
not mean that ; I mean where it is illicitly manufactured. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


15179a. I was speaking of illicit places of sale ?—I did not mean that, although that 
is the tendency. I do not think that is a very serious aspect at all. 


By the Chairman : 


15180a. Would not the place where illicit sale was going on have the worse effect 
from this cause, that a breach of the law was continually going on, on the part both of 
purchaser and seller—does not demoralization arise from that cause /—Yes. 

1518la. Then, with reference to the character of the liquor sold in these illicit 
places, is not the profit of the illicit seller to a very large extent made by doctoring the 
stuff that he is selling !/—Oh, yes, that is done very largely. It is done very much more 
there than it is in the licensed places. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15182a. Is it done in both, do you think ?—I think it is in some of them. 


By the Chairman : 


15183a. Do you think that in a respectable place more than the addition of water 
occurs /—In a respectable hotel I do not think it does. 

15184a. In the great bulk of the licensed places in Toronto do you think that any- 
thing worse than water is added to the spirits —No, I have not the slightest idea that 
there is. 

15185a, The number of your employees you stated at one hundred and fifty ; did I 
understand that the sixty coopers that you employed were in addition /—Yes. We have 
not employed any coopers beyond, perhaps, half a dozen for the last three or four years. 
We made up a very large stock of barrels and did not require them. But we have fre- 
quently had in certain years about sixty coopers in addition to that number. 

15186a. How many men have you employed repairing your casks ?—About six 
men. 

15187a, Have you any objection to telling us the value of the whisky you have to 
keep in stock under the Government regulations /-We are obliged to keep two years’ 
stock, and we manufacture about 1,300,000 gallons annually. That would be 2,600,000 
gallons that we are obliged to keep in stock. 
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15188a. And the money value of it ?—When it is sold it is worth about forty cents 
a gallon, which makes the value just about a million dollars. That is about the cost 
price to the manufacturer. 

15189a. And the duty is at present $1.50 per imperial gallon?—Yes. It is the 
imperial gallon I speak of. 

15190a. Did you say that in order to comply with the law requiring you to hold 
your product for two years, you had to make a very large addition to your real estate? 
—Yes, we had to increase our manufacture as well as our storaze capacity. 

1519la, And you occupy additional real estate and buildings ?—Yes. 

15192a. How is the product kept—in wooden or copper vats ?!—All the whisky 
commonly called rye whisky is kept in barrels, and the spirits required for chemical 
and mechanical uses are kept in tin and copper tanks for the purpose of keeping it 
white and clean. The druggists cannot use it if it is coloured at all. 

15193a. And you have to have avery large storage capacity for the purpose of 
holding this stock ?-— Yes. 

15194a. Have you any objection to telling us the capital of your corporation ?— 
Our paid-up capital is $1,600,000. 

15195a. Have you any bonds?—No. 

15196a. Any mortgages !—No. 

15197a. That is your total capital 1—Yes. 


By Judge McDonald - 


15198a. Do you know whether, in any case in which casks or barrels have been 
returned from outer districts of the province, substances have been found in them !— 
Yes, very frequently. 

15199a. What substances ?--I cannot tell you what they have been. We have 
sometimes found a package like a sausage, a bag about an inch and a half in diameter, 
and filled with drugs of some kind. It is made justso that it will slip through the 
bung hole of the barrel, and we have to take the head out to clean it. We look for it 
in every barrel. 

15200a. Mr. Walker, of Walkerville, told us that they sometimes put tobacco in 
the barrels, and sometimes meat, I suppose to give body to the liquor ?—Yes, they use 
meat and sometimes tobacco. That is not with the trade, because spirits are not sold 
now by the manufacturer to the retail dealer ; but they all have instruments for trying 
the liquor. 

15201a. It was said in one section that this was done after it left the middleman ? 
—TI think it is done in the country generally, where a tavern-keeper wants to make all 
he can out of it. 

15202a. You spoke of the difference between a tariff enactment which might 
injure a business and a prohibitory law designed to put an end to it. Would you 
think that the tariff enactment might better be put on the same footing as the regu- 
lation clauses of the license law !/—Yes. 

15203a. Under the license law a change might be made increasing the license fee, 
shortening the hours of sale, or requiring the premises to have more bed-rooms, which 
would be more on the footing of a tariff change than total prohibition would be ?— 
Certainly it would. 

15204a. I understand from your paper that you think prohibition would be more 
on the footing of an act of the Legislature stopping a particular business or saying that 
aman should not engage in it !—Yes, if that was the public act. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15205a. In your statement you say that the major portion of your expenditures 
you have incurred at the request of the Government “and to comply with their views 
of what the public interest demanded, they are under, therefore, a moral obligation 
either to continue the business. for which they have compelled us to provide permanent 
plant, or to compensate us if they desire to stop.” Are we to understand that the 
Government has required you or other distillers to engage in the distilling business? or 
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is this the case: that the Government has made certain regulations that you must com- 
ply with if you continue in the business, but you continue in it at your own risk?—I 
suppose that is so to some extent; but we had our plant and everything connected 
with the business when the Government made that change. The result was that we 
had to increase our establishment and our capacity for warehousing, and we had to 

make this extra stuck or else we had to go out of the trade. Before that came in, we 
could sell spirits a month old ; we were not required to keep any stock at all. 

15206a. Was that spirit which you sold a month old dangerous ?—It was very 
much more so than that which is kept for two years. 

15207a. That explains what you say in your statement, that the Government made 
these new regulations because of what they believed the public interest demanded, and 
they said to you, “ Now, if you continue in the business, you must do so and so;” they 
did not say, “you must continue in the business,” but ‘if you continue,” and you, con- 
sidering the matter, decided that it would pay you to continue in the business !/—The 
effect of it was that we had to. 


By the Chairman : 


15208a. The effect of it was that you either had to do it or go out of the business ? 
Yes, or our plant would be valueless. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


15209a. You say: ‘I believe that the people of Canada are more temperate now 
than they were formerly, or at any rate suffer less from the evils of intemperance, and 
I think that this is partially accounted for, among other reasons, by the improved kind 
of liquor that they obtain.” You think, then, that the character of the liquor has some- 
thing to do with the temperance habits of the people ?—Yes, I think it has a good deal 
to do with them. 

15210a. You have told us that the capital of your company is $1,600,000, that 
you employ one hundred and fifty men, and that the expenses of the establishment in 
wages, cost of management, etc., are $126,000 a year. I suppose that includes the pay 
of officers, such as Secretary and Treasurer /—Yes. 

1521la. Do you know of any other business, involving so large a capital and such 
an enormous output that employs so few men’?—TI do not think “there i is. Years ago 
distillers used a very great number more men than we do now; but of course we are 
continually improving our machinery, so as to do everything possible by machinery. 

15212a. So that you do not know any industry in which is invested the same 
amount of capital and the output of which is so valuable, which employs so few wage- 
earners !—I do not know, unless it is mining or something of that sort. I do not think 
any ordinary business does. 


by the Chairman: 


ae With regard to the 400,000 bushels of grain which you use annually, I 


suppose that is Indian corn principally ’—Two-thirds are Indian corn and one-third is 
rye and barley. 


15214a. Is the rye and barley exclusively produced in Canada !—Yes. 

15215a. And the Indian Corn ?—Most of it is brought from the United States. 
There is a large quantity grown in Essex. 

15216a. You do get some from Canadian sources?—Yes. Still, the bulk of it 
comes from the States. 

15217a. Is there any further statement you would like to make /—No. 
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LAWRENCE COSGRAVE, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


15218a. Are you a resident of Toronto ?— Yes, I was born here. 

15219a. How many years have you been here ?—Nearly 40—all my life. 

15220a. What is your business ?—A_ brewer. 

15221a. How long have you carried that on ?—My father carried it on before me. 

15222a. Is it a firm or a company ?—It is the firm of Cosgrave & Company just 
now. It is my own business in reality. The old company assigned a short time ago, 
and it is my wife’s property now, and I am the manager of it. 

15223a. How long has it been established ?—It has been in existence thirty-two or 
thirty-three years. 

15224a,. Are you making beer and porter !/—Yes, ale and porter. 

15225a. Any lager !—No. 

15226a. What quantity of ale and porter are you making !—I can give it to you 
for each year from 1883 to 1892. 

15227a. Give the first and the last year ?—In 1883, 393,433 gallons, and 1892, 
431,815 gallons. 

15228a. Have you exceeded the last figure in any year ?—Only in 1889, which 
was our largest year, and when the product was 454,000 gallons 

15229a. To what do you attribute the falling off from that time ?—I cannot say 
exactly. The sinallest year was 1886. 

15230a. Had the Scott Act anything to do with that?—I think so. I had not 
the management of the business only since 1887. It was a joint stock company before 
that. 

1523la. Where does the output of your brewery go to /—Principally to Ontario. 

15232a. Do you send any to places outside the province !—No. 

15233a. Do you make your own malt /—Yes. 

15234a. What quantity of barley are you using ?—On the average about 46,000 
bushels a year. 

15235a. Is all that Canadian barley ?— All Canadian barley. 

15236a. What amount of wages do you pay !—About $30,000 a year. 

15237a. Do you buy your barrels ?—Yes, we buy our barrels in Toronto 

15238a. And your bottles /—And our bottles. 

15239a. How many men do you employ ?—In the winter about fifty-five men, and 
in the summer about forty-five. We employ more in our malting season. 

15240a. Did you sell in Scott Act counties when the Act was in force /—Yes. 

15241a. Did you sell on written orders /—Yes. 

15242a. Did you have any travellers throughout the districts when the Scott Act 
was in force !—I think we had one on at that time. 

15243a. Did you discriminate between persons who wanted liquor for their own 
use, and those wno were known to intend to vend it again 7—The order would generally 
come in that they wanted it put in plain barrels without any labels on. 

15244a. Do you mean that you shipped it in bottles packed in barrels /— Yes. 

15245a. What do you consider the value of your establishment ’—The plant I 
consider worth $100,000. 

15246a. What would be the depreciation in it if a prohibitory law were enacted ? 
—I do not know anything else that it could be turned into. I think it would be a 
total loss. 

15247a. What do you think you could realize on it if you had to cease using it for 
a brewery ?—That is a pretty hard thing to say. As property is at the present time I 
do not think we could realize very much. All it would be worth would be the bricks 
so far as they could be utilized for some other purpose. 

15248a. Your plant, you think, would be sold for old material only !—That is 
about all. 
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15249a. Could your building be utilized for some other purpose ?—It might be, as 
a machine shop or something of that kind. But it would be very difficult, being built 
for the brewery business. 

15250a. What other statistics have you !—The quantity of hops used and the duty 
paid. (Statement put in). This statement is taken from our books. 

15251a. Did the last addition nade to the tax on malt affect the quantity you 
were making !—No, but it affected our profits very much. 

15252a. You still continued to make the same quantity /—Yes. 

15253a. When was it put on?—In 1890, I think. 

15254a. In 1889 you appear to have manufactured 454,048 gallons, and in 1890, 
363,790 gallons ?—Yes. 


By Judge McDonald : 


15255a. I notice that in 1886, your lowest year, the quantity manufactured was 
198,000 gallons ; in 1887 it went up to 326,000, in 1888 to 340,000, in 1889 to 454,000, 
and in 1890 it dropped to 363,000. 1886 was the year the Scott Act came into force 
in a number of counties /—Yes. 

15256a. Did that affect your business?—Yes, I think that was the year the 
Cosgrave Brewing and Malting Company made their assignment, and I attributed it 
largely to that. 

15257a. How was it that the amount of your output went up again in 1887 ?-— 
We lost the business in 1886 and pushed the business in 1887. 

15258a. Did you sell in Scott Act counties ?—Oh, yes; some. I notice that Mr. 
Howland made a statement about the cost of making beer, quoting the price of barley 
at forty cents, this year’s price, the lowest price I have ever known. But if you look 
at the statement I have put in, you will find‘that the average price of barley has been 
about sixty cents. 

15259a. How many bushels of barley does it take to produce say twenty gallons of 
beer ?—About a bushel and a half. 

15260a. I understood Mr. Howland to say that three and three-fourths bushels 
produced forty gallons, and that the farmer got only a dollar and a half for that !—It 
does not make any difference what the farmer gets; we have to pay the duty on it. 
Mr. Howland figured it at forty cents, taking the lowest price ever paid for barley. 

15261la. At sixty cents the farmer would get $2.10. What is the price at present ? 
—-About forty-five cents. 

15262a. He is not far wrong, for at forty-five cents the farmer would not get very 
much more?—He was not very wrong about the price, but he is forgetting what the 
beer costs to manufacture. 

15263a. I understand that you must count the labour, the duty, and all the inci- 
dental charges !—Yes, and all the coal we use. We even have to pay for our water. 

By the Chairman : 

15264a,. What is the price of beer?—Thirty cents a gallon, with ten per cent off ; 
that makes it twenty-seven cents. That is what we get. 

15265a. About what is the retail price at the stores !—They retail it at ten cents 
a quart. 

15266a. Is there anything else you wish to say ?—I do not remember anything 
just now. Only, my idea is that this license law is the best law we have ever had in 
this country. I have seen in the papers fault found with the men engaged in the traffic. 
My experience is that the license holders, if a man went in intoxicated, would refuse 
to give him anything more to drink; I have never seen anything else. They say to 
him, ‘‘ You have enough, and you had better go home.” 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15267a. Do they usually give it to him up to the time he is off his base !—No, I 
have never seen it. My experience is that they generally get it around those dives 
which have no license, and when they get loaded up they go to the licensed houses. I 
am speaking of my own experience in the business in Toronto. 

LAWRENCE CosGRAVE. 
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By the Chairman : 


15268a. I suppose the licensed vendor is afraid of losing his license ?—Yes, he has 
to protect himself. We have a good class of men in the business now, and it is their 
policy to conduct their places properly. 

15269a. Do you think there is much illicit sale in Toronto ?—Yes, any amount 
of it. 

15270a. How do the illicit dealers get their supplies /—I do not know. They do not 
get them from the brewers. Anybody who has the cash I suppose can buy what they 
want at the liquor stores, getting a dozen at one place and a dozen at another place. 

15271la. Would they get their whisky supplies in the same way !—I think so. 

15272a. Can you not give me any idea of what your property would be worth if 
you had to cease using it for a brewery !—The plant would not be worth anything. The 
buildings would be worth what they would bring as bricks and stone, unless they could 
be turned into some other manufactory. 

15273a. Would it be worth $50,000 ?—No, I would not give $50,000 for it for any 
other purpose. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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TORONTO, November 2nd, 1893. 


The Commission met at 10 o’clock, a.m. 


Present, Sir JosepH Hickson, Chairman, presiding. 
) 3 ? fo} 


JUDGE McDona.p. Rev. Dr. McLeop. 


ALBERT HORTON, of Toronto, Stenographer, on being duly sworn, deposed as 
follows :— ' 


By Judge McDonald : 


15274a. Where do you reside!—In Toronto, except during the Session of Parlia- 
ment, when my duties call me to Ottawa. 

15275a. Have you at any time visited the State of Kansas ?—Yes, I visited the 
State of Kansas during the month of May last, as Acting Secretary and Stenographer 
to this Commission. 

15276a. Did you visit Kansas City in that State !—I did. 

15277a. Did you go about the city at all?—I did, in company with the Commis- 
sioners. 

15278a. Perhaps you had better just state what you did see in Kansas City in con- 
nection with any matters which are the subject of inquiry by this Commission?—I 
made some notes of my visit to Kansas City, Kansas, and to other places in the Western 
States, which I would like to refer to. 

15279a. In Kansas City, Kansas, did you observe as an individual anything as to 
the way in which the prohibitory liquor law was carried out in that city, and if so, what 
were the observations !/— As an individual. 

15280a. Of course, you were present when the evidence was taken, and I am 
speaking of your own observations as an individual ?—During the afternoon of Satur- 
day, May 13, in the course of the Commission’s inquiry, I, in company with—— 

15281a. I do not think it is necessary that you should mention names unless you 
desire to do so!—Of course, I do not wish the impression to go abroad that I made a 
personal investigation on my own account, because I was simply there in my official 
capacity. 

15282a. Quite true, you in company with others /—I was there simply acting in 
my official capacity, and if I had been there in a personal capacity I should not have 
made any investigation at all. But all the investigations I did make were, as I con- 
sidered, in pursuance of my official duties. 

15283a. Then proceed to state what you saw ?—During the afternoon of Saturday, 
May 13th, I, in company with two of the Commissioners and Mr. Kribs, visited 
several places in Kansas City, Kansas, near the boundary line between the States of 
Kansas and Missouri. I may state that the city of Kansas City, Kansas, and the city 
of Kansas City, Missouri, are simply divided by a street ; that is, the boundary line 
between the States of Kansas and Missouri is simply a city street. The greater part of 
Kansas City, Kansas, lies on the opposite side of the Missouri River from Kansas City, 
Missouri, and a certain portion of it, called, I think, the Flats, lies on the Missouri side 
of the river, and is separated from Kansas City, Missouri, simply by the street line. 

Asect Horton. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15284a. That is, Kansas City, Missouri, is on one side of the street, and Kansas 
City, Kansas, is on the other side ?—Yes. 


By Judge McDonald: 


15285a. Well, what did you see?!—We visited a number of places on the Flats 
where there are large factories, pork packing and beef packing establishments, and in a 
number of places we saw pool selling and gambling publicly carried on. The pool selling 
was usually carried on in separate rooms on the ground floor, while the gambling proper, 
with cards, dice, roulette tables and faro tables, and I understood a game that is called 
crap, were carried on in upper rooms. We visited at least three of these places, possibly 
more, I can only recollect three at the present time. In the largest of these places, 
called the Turf Exchange, the sign of which was conspicuously painted on the front 
window, there was a very large room on the ground floor, resembling an ordinary store, 
where pool selling was carried on, with an immense blackboard down the side of the 
room. Within this room, I suppose, there were upwards of a hundred men assembled, 
of various ages and apparently of various conditions of life. At the rear end of this 
room there was a large bar, an ordinary bar, with one or more bar-tenders behind it, 
apparently just like an ordinary saloon, serving liquors to men in front of the counter. 
I did not taste any of the liquor at that place, so I cannot say anything more in refer- 
ence to it. In all the gambling rooms visited I saw men engaged in the play. In most 
cases the tables were filled, and other men were standing about. After leaving the last 
named place, we visited what purported to be a store on the corner of two streets. It 
bore a sign, ‘“ Merchant Tailor,” but having been informed that it was really a saloon, 
we entered it. We found it to be not a tailormg establishment at all, but an ordinary 
saloon, with all the fittings and furniture found in ordinary saloons, and a bar-tender 
behind the counter selling liquor to men in the place. At this place I took some lager 
beer myself. During the same afternoon, previous to visiting these places, I visited, in 
company with one of the Commissioners and Mr. Kribs, an establishment on one of the 
main business streets of Kansas City, Kansas, on the Kansas side of the Missouri River. 
We had taken our dinner at a restaurant, and after dinner, just as a test, we asked one 
of the waiters if he could direct us to where we could get some beer ; and he directed 
us to a place a few doors up, where we ascended a stairway, and at the top of the stairs 
we entered a room which was fitted up as an ordinary saloon. I should state that there 
was no sign to this saloon on the street, and nothing to indicate that there was a saloon 
there. We entered this place, and I took a glass of lager beer there in company with 
my friend. JI think that covers the points in reference to what I saw in Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

15286a. Did you notice in the place you spoke of as the Turf Exchange, how many 
tables were occupied by those who were engaged in gambling /—I think they were about 
ten. 


By the Chairman : 


15287a. Was there a bar in each of these rooms ?—Not in the gambling rooms, 
themselves. The gambling rooms were on the first floor of the building, the bar was 
on the ground floor below, in a large room like a store, opening on to the streets, but in 
the same building. 


By Judge McDonald : 


152884, What place did you visit next ?—Topeka, the capital of Kansas. 

15289a. Did you observe any place in Topeka where liquor could be obtained !— 
Yes. 

15290a. What kind of an establishment was it /—We visited two places in Topeka ; 
one was a drug store, and the other was called a club. 

15291-92a, Please state what you found in reference to these /—The drug store was 
on the corner of the main street of the city. I entered that place in company with Mr. 
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Kribs. Mr. Kribs asked if he could get liquor, and the druggist replied that he could. 
Then Mr. Kribs ordered, I think, two glasses of lager beer, and the druggist said he 
could not sell it by the glass. I think he said he could not sell less than three or four 
pints, or something like that. He then proceeded to make out a little blank with which 
druggists are supplied in the State of Kansas. This blank the applicant has to sign, 
stating for what medical purpose he wants the liquor. It was a printed form that all 
applicants have to fill out, naming the disease for which the liquor was required. 

15293a. Had you any prescriptions from a medical man with you’—Nothing. He 
simply told us that the applicant was to sign this, and we would get liquor. We said 
we did not want such a large quantity of liquor, and so we declined to buy. 

15294a. What was the club you speak of /—I visited the club in company with a 
lawyer there, who said he was a member of the club. He simply ordered some lager 
beer. 

15295a. Was it supplied ?—Yes. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15296a. And paid for ?—No, think not ; I think this gentleman was a member of 
the Club. 


By Judge McDonald : 


15297a. How was this club fitted up ?—It was fitted up as an ordinary social club, 
though perhaps more plainly furnished than we find clubs to be furnished generally. 

15298a. What places did you visit next after Topeka !—Ottawa, Kansas. 

15299a. Did you make any investigation in Ottawa such as you made in Kansas 
City and Topeka !—No. 

15300a. What place did you visit next /—Leavenworth, Kansas. 

15301la. What time did you reach Leavenworth !—We reached there in the even- 
ing about seven o'clock. 

15302a. What did you seein Leavenworth /—After we had our supper a gentleman 
called Mr. Shindler, a newspaper man, invited us to go about the city, and said he 
would show us some of the saloons of the place. 

15303a. Leavenworth is also in the State of Kansas?!—Yes. We accompanied him. 
The first place we visited was a gambling establishment very similar to those we found 
in Kansas City, Kansas. It was on the upper floor of a large business building, on a 
street corner in a business part of the city. It was very brilhantly lighted. Wesaw a 
number of tables there which I was informed were faro tables, roulette tables or crap 
tables. I was also informed that the establishment was run in connection with the 
hotel at which we were stopping, the New Delmonico. 

15304a. Did you notice what kind of people were in this place ?— Young men mostly. 

15305a. What were they doing!—They were playing at the games. Then we 
visited a number of open saloons in each of which we saw numbers of men. We did 
not take any liquor at any of these places ; we simply looked in. 

15306a. Did you see liquor served /— Yes, we saw it served. They were places fitted 
up just like ordinary saloons. Ninety men out of every hundred would say they were 
saloons for the sale of intoxicating liquor, because they are very similar to what every 
one knows to be a drinking saloon. 

15307a. Were the vessels, bottles and so on openly exhibited the same as in a saloon 
in the city of Toronto !—Yes ; there was a large sideboard behind the bar, fitted up with 
mirrors, glasses, bottles and decanters, and I think with beer pumps on the counter. 

15308a. Did you see any club in Leayenworth?—Yes. The sheriff of the county, 
Mr. Flora, invited us to visit a club of which he wasa member. This was an ordinary 
social club, and there Mr. Flora entertained the company with some liquid refreshments, 
and I took some lager beer. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15309a. The company consisted of whom ’?—The company consisted of Mr. Com- 
missioner McDonald, Mr. Kribs and myself. 
ALBERT Horron. 
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By Judge McDonald : 


15310a. Now that you have mentioned a Commissioner by name, I ask you further, 
who partook of these liquid refreshments—since Dr. McLeod has asked you that ques- 
tion ?/—Judge McDonald partook, if I remember rightly, of lemonade. I do not know 
what Mr. Kribs partook of, but I took lager beer. 

153lla. You will pardon me for going back to the record afew moments. Will 
you tell me what Commissioners were with you in Kansas City, Kansas, when you made 
the investigation you have spoken of ?—Commissioner McDonald and Commissioner Mc- 
Leod were present when we visited the gambling establishments, the Turf Exchange and 
the so-called Merchant Tailor’s establishment. Mr. Gigault was with me when I visited 
the so-called club of which I spoke. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


15312a. Did the party take liquid refreshments in the Turf Exchange?—No. I 
stated that we did not take anything there. 
15313a. You stated that you did not, but did the others !—No. 


By Judge McDonald: 


15314a. In Leavenworth at what hotel did you stop !—The New Delmonico. 

15315a. Do you remember whether there was a bar ?—There was an open bar in 
the hotel, quite as open as any bar in any hotel in Toronto. 

15316a. Was this the last place you visited in Kansas ?—Yes. 

15317a. Is Kansas a prohibitory State ?—Yes. 

15318a. What State did you visit next ?—The State of Nebraska. 

15319a. What law is in force in Nebraska ?!—A high license law. 

15320a. Did you spend a Sunday in the State of Nebraska !—We spent Sunday in. 
Omaha. 

15321a. How large a city is Omaha?—About the size of Toronto, or nearly. 

15322a. What state of things did you find in Omaha on Sunday ?—Omaha was 
exceedingly orderly and quiet on Sunday. I walked about the streets on that day. To 
all outward appearance every saloon and drinking place was closed. In the afternoon I 
visited a public park in which a band was playing music, and large crowds of people 
were there. 

15323a. Did you notice any drunkenness in Omaha on that Sunday /—No, I did 
not see any drunkenness whatever. 

15324a. To what state did you go when you left Nebraska !—The state of Iowa. 

15325a. Is Iowa a prohibition state /—Yes. 

15326a. After leaving Nebraska and coming to Iowa, what place did you visit 
first ?—Council Bluffs. We came to Council Bluffs on that Sunday we were at Omaha. 

15327a. Who accompanied you there /—Mr. Gigault and Mr. Kribs. 

15328a. What was your observation of Council Bluffs on that Sunday ?—I may 
state that Council Bluffs is just across the Missouri River from Omaha. The two cities 
are connected by a bridge over which runs an electric railway. Omaha is under high 
license and Council Bluffs is under a prohibitory law. 

15329a. What state of things did you find in Council Bluffs on Sunday !/—We 
went there at the request, I think, of Commissioner Gigault for the special purpose of 
making an inquiry. In Council Bluffs there is no concealment whatever of the sale of 
liquor ; on the contrary, there are numerous signs of “saloon” on the main business 
streets. You see the sign repeatedly. 

15330a. Did you find several of those places open on Sunday ?—Yes. 

1533la. And liquor being sold in them ?—Yes. I may say that we broke the law 
ourselves in purchasing liquor on Sunday. Mr. Gigault, I will say, did not take any- 
thing in the shape of intoxicating liquor. 

15332a. Did not Mr. Gigault’s business engagements call him away from the Com- 
mission the next day /—Yes. Would you permit me to read from my notes a note that 
Mr. Gigault dictated to me at the time to be made a part of my record? 
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By the Chairman : 


15333a. Have you read it to him since ?—I do not think I have. 

15334a. Did you take it down in shorthand ?—1 took it down in shorthand, and I 
ean say that this is just what Mr. Gigault gave me: Mr. Gigault reports: At Council 
Bluffs I went into a saloon, the front door of which was open. I found men standing 
before the bar drinking. Four glasses of lager beer were called for and taken in my 
presence. On the street I saw a drunken man. I saw many saloons with signs openly 
displayed, and men going in and out of them by the front doors. 


By Judge McDonald : 


15335a. You visited Council Bluffs again on that day ?—On the following Tuesday, 
May 23. 

15336a. Did you on that day visit the principal business streets /—Yes. 

15337a. Did you see any places on the week day in which liquor was openly 
exposed for sale in this prohibitory town ?—Yes. We first entered a saloon kept by one 
Thomas Maloney, and I think I drank a glass of lager beer there. I took down Mr. 
Maloney’s statement in shorthand. 

15338a. Did you visit any other place?—Yes, we visited a place called the 
Mountain Liquor House on Broadway Street. 

15339a. What appearance had that place ?—It was an ordinary liquor store on the 
main street with two windows and a door between. It was quite liberally plastered 
with signs in reference to the proprietor’s business, which I need scarcely say was the 
sale of liquor. 

15340a. Were there any indications of the kind of lquor sold?!—Yes. Under 
direction, I made notes of some of the signs. 

15341a. Will you please state the signs you saw there /-—Painted on the front 
window was the sign, ‘“‘ Mountain Liquor House, Fine Liquors, Jug Trade a specialty, 
Fine Wines.” The window bore the words “ For Medical Use.” At the side of the 
doorway a:hanging sign bore the words “ Val Blatz Brewing Company’s Milwaukee 
Lager.” In one of the windows was a placard bearing the words “ Best Whisky—ten 
cents a drink.” In the windows were displayed a large number of bottles and flasks, 
labelled as follows: ‘Pure Sour Mash Whisky, 30 cents a flask; Extra Fine Rye 
Whisky, 20 cents; St. Jacob’s Bitters; Milwaukee Lager Beer; Mountain Brandy 
Bitters,” and some others. 

15342a. Did you go into that shop ?—Yes. 

15343a. What did you see inside !—We saw a large number of casks and bottles, 
and a long counter behind which there was a bar-tender selling liquors. 

153440. What place did you go to after you left Council Bluffs?—Des Moines, 
capital of Iowa. 

15345a. Is Des Moines inland in Iowa?—It is pretty near the centre of the State. 

15346. Did you visit the police station in Des Moines !—Yes. 

15347a. What did you see there /—The police officers took us to the cellar of the 
police station, where we saw a large number of lager beer casks, some empty and some 
partially filled. There were a large number of bottles containing—I do not know what 
they contained, but I think they were intended to contain—intoxicating liquor of 
various kinds. 

15348a. Did you notice how these were labelled !—I do not remember the labels, 
but I have distinct recollection that they were labelled as bottles containing spirits. 

15349a. Do you remember whether the name “ Richard Doe” was written upon 
the casks ?—I do not remember that. 

15350a. Did you notice in Des Moines any placard of a peculiar character in re- 
ference to liquor, upon the fences /—Yes, I took down one which I saw posted in several 
places. It was as follows: “The Best Whisky in America, Distilled, Aged, and Bot- 
tled at the Mount Vernon Distillery. Guaranteed Strictly Pure. Fully Matured be- 
fore Bottling”. In the centre of the bill was a picture of a bottle bearing a label con- 
taining these words: “In Square Bottles Only, For Sale by all Retail Druggists. 
Wholesale Only by C. H. Ward.” 

ALBERT Horton, 
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15351a. Did you visit any drug stores in Des Moines ?—Yes. 

15352a. How many ?—Four or five. 

15353a. Were they at a distance from one another !—They were very close together, 
within a block or two. 

15354a. Were they far from what you would call the central business part of the 
city /—They were in the neighbourhood of the post office. 


By the Chairman : 


15355a. What is the population of Des Moines ?—I understand about 40,000. 
15356a. Do you know how long the prohibitory law has been in force there !—I 
think since about 1881. 


By Judge McDonald : 


15357a. Will you state what you saw in these drug stores that you visited. Did 
you see much the same state of things in each !—Very much the same. 

15358a. Will you kindly state what you saw?—In two of them I think I took 
some lager beer, We were conducted by a reporter of a city paper. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
15359a. Who were conducted ?—Judge McDonald, Mr. Kribs and myself. 


By Judge McDonald : 


15360a. Now, please state what you saw in those places ?—In those places usually 
the front portion of the store has the appearance of a drug store. They had in the 
windows a coloured liquor in large jars, but the counters were covered with show cases 
in which there were more cigar boxes than anything else. They were very poorly 
equipped as drug stores. 

1536la. How were they equipped in other respects ?—At the rear of the store was 
a large wooden screen behind which we were conducted, and there we found a good- 
sized room which seemed to be given up to the storage of liquor. We found men in 
those places drinking. Most of those places had large stores of liquors of various kinds 
about the four sides of the room. 

15362a. You saw men calling for liquor and being served !—Yes. 

15363a. Did you see gin bottles. Do you remember the kinds of liquor you saw ? 
-——Yes, gin, whisky and beer. 

15364a. Did you notice whether any of those drug stores were in the vicinity of a 
hotel ?— Yes, one of them was entered from the rotunda of a large hotel—I think, in 
fact, two of them. 

15365a. So that from the rotunda of a hotel you could pass to the so-called drug 
stores where liquor was sold /— Yes, the hotel I think was on a corner of a street, and 
one drug store was fronting on one street, and another drug store on the other. 

15366a, Did you visit any other place !—Yes, we visited what purported to be a 
cigar and tobacco store. At the rear of the cigar store was a board partition with 
swinging doors. We passed these swinging doors and found ourselves in a large drink- 
ing saloon, on one side of which there was a long counter, I suppose 20 to 25 feet long. 
There was a bar-tender behind it, hquor was displayed, and a number of men were 
present. 

15367a. Do you remember how many men you found in that place?—I counted 
sixteen men besides ourselves. 

15368. You have spoken of clubs in other places. Did you see any clubs in Des 
Moines ?— Yes. 

15369a. Will you please mention what class?—We visited two clubs—one was 
called the Pickwick Club on the first floor of a business building. 

15370a. Was the editor still with you?—The reporter was still with us. He 
obtained entrance to this by knocking at the door. It was furnished like a club, 
moderately well furnished, and floors carpeted. There were several rooms. 

15371a. Did you find a bar!—Yes, quite an elaborate bar. 
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15372a, Any bar-tenders!—Yes, a bar-tender. 

15373a. Were liquors exposed in view as they would be in a saloon !/—Yes, just in 
the same way, on a sideboard behind the bar. 

15374a. Did you notice whether there was a billiard-room in connection with it !— 
There was a billiard-room in which several men were playing billiards. There was 
another room in which a number of men were sitting conversing, while another room 
contained some small tables, with packs of cards lying on them, but nobody was playing 
at the time. 

15375a. Did you notice whether any gentlemen in the club-room were reading 
papers, magazines, &c. /—-Yes, some gentlemen were reading papers. 

15376a. Did you visit any vther club!—Yes, we visited one called the Columbia 
Club, in the same building, on the next floor above. 

15377a. What was that like ?—It was in the nature of a mechanics’ club. 

15378a. How was admission gained ’—The reporter gained entrance by a latch 
key. 

: 15379a. What did you find in there?—We saw a number of men there who, in 
their dress, resembled mechanics. Several of them were sitting in a room with a keg of 
beer among them, and they were drinking beer from this keg. 

15380a. Did you notice whether there was a card-room in connection with that 
place !—There was a card-room. 

1528la. Anybody playing ?—I did not see any one playing. 

15382a. Were the men whom you saw in these clubs orderly and well-behaved ?— 
Yes, I did not see any men intoxicated, or showing the least signs of intoxication. 

15383a. When did you reach Des Moines ?—We reached there on Tuesday evening, 
and were there about 24 hours, leaving on Wednesday evening. 

15384a. Des Moines, I understood you to say,is the capital city of the State of 
Iowa ’— Yes. 

15385a. To what place did you go after you left Des Moines ? 

15386a. Is that an inland place !—Yes, comparatively. 

15387a. How large a town is that ?—It has a population of, I should say, about 
5,000 inhabitants. 

15388a. Tell us what you saw at Cedar Rapids ?—We visited a couple of breweries. 

15389a. Does the iaw of Iowa allow breweries !—No. 

15390a. What did you see at these breweries !—-We saw the business being car- 
ried on. The breweries were open, but we were informed that the first brewery visited, 
that of Mr. George Williams, was not manufacturing. We were in the cellar of this 
place, where we saw a large number of casks piled up, and some men at work removing 
the casks from one place to another. 

1539la. Were you taken anywhere else besides these two places?—-The man in 
charge took us to a railway siding near the breweries, where a large number of cars were 
standing on the track. 

15392a. Did you see anything in these cars ?—I saw casks, apparently lager beer 
casks, and a large number of cases. 

15393a. Do you remember how many cars there were!/—I made a note of the 
number at the time. There were 14 box cars. 

15394a. Did you visit any other place at Cedar Rapids?—We visited another 
brewery. 

15395a. What did you see there?—Just about the same as we saw in the other 
places. 

15396a. Was there any manufacturing going on?—I did not see any manufactur- 
ing myself. 

15397a. Did you see any bottling going on /—Yes, 

15398a. I forgot to ask you who were with you at Council Bluffs in going about 
and seeing these open saloons of which you have spoken /—Judge McDonald, Dr. Me- 
Leod, Mr. Spence and Mr. Kribs. 

153994. Who were with you at Cedar Rapids when you visited these breweries !— 
Judge McDonald and Dr. McLeod. 

ALBERT Horton. 


Cedar Rapids. 
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15400a. Was the Mayor of the town with you!—The Mayor of the town and Mr. 
Kribs, I think. I thought Mr. Spence was with us also ; I may be mistaken. 

15401a. Was there a newspaper man with you?—I think the newspaper man was 
not with us at the brewery. 

15402a. What was the name of the newspaper man who was with you at Cedar 
Rapids !—Mr. Faulks. 

15403a. What place did you visit after leaving Cedar Rapids ?—Clinton, Iowa. 

15404a. Where is Clinton situated ?—It is situated on the eastern border of Iowa. 

15405a. How large a town is Clinton ?—Clinton is a town of, I suppose, 10,000 or 
11,000. 

15406a. Did you go about at all ?—Yes. 

15407a. By whom were you accompanied in Clinton ?—Judge McDonald and Mr. 
Spence. 

: 15408a. What did you see in Clinton !—We arrived at Clinton on Thursday even- 
ing, after leaving Cedar Rapids. That evening Mr. Spence and I took a walk through 
the town, and we saw on the main business streets a large number of saloons very close 
together. 

15409a. Were they advertised as saloons !—Yes, their signs were conspicuously 
displayed, bottles in the windows and quite brilliantly lighted. 

15410a. Did they look just like licensed saloons in a place like Toronto /—Just the 
same. In one place on the main business streets we found three of them side by side. 

1541la. This was in the prohibitory State of Iowa ?—Yes. 

15412a. Did you see any breweries in Clinton ?—No. 

15413a. These places you have mentioned as visiting, Council Bluffs, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids and Clinton, are they all in the prohibition State of Iowa ?—Yes. 

15414a. Council Bluffs on the western border, Clinton on the eastern border and 
DesMoines and Cedar Rapids in the interior ?—Yes. 

15415a. Did you then leave the State of Iowa’?—Yes, and we then went to 
Minnesota. ; 

15416a. Minnesota is under what law ?—High license. 

15417a. Where did you spend the Sunday ?—In St. Paul, the capital. 

15418a. How did you find things in St. Paul upon Sunday ?—Very orderly. 

15419a. Were many people going out to the country places /—Vast numbers of 
people were going out to the country in the afternoon. 

15420. How did you find the people in St. Paul as to sobriety and orderly con- 
duct ?—Quite as sober and orderly as on any Sunday that I have seen in Toronto. 

15421la. Were you in St. Paul on a Saturday night /—Yes. 

15422a. Were you on the street that night ?—Yes; we walked through some of 
the main business streets which were thronged with people, shopping and promenading. 

15423a. Did you notice any drunkenness or disorderly conduct !—I did not see any 
drunkenness whatever. On Saturday night I also visited a music hall in connection 
with a drinking saloon. 

15424a. Would that be what is called a beer garden ?/—--I suppose it may be called 
a beer garden ; I would call it aconcert hall. A concert was in progress, some singing, 
and music and dancing on the stage. A large number of people were sitting about at 
small circular tables. 

15425a. What were these people doing at the table /—They were drinking, appar- 
ently lager beer. 

15426. Did you visit any other musical place in St. Paul !’—Yes ; on the Monday 
evening following we visited another concert hall. 

15427a. How did you find things there ’—Somewhat similar to the others, but it 
was a smaller place; there were fewer people. The music was nearly all instrumental. 

15428a. Taking these two places as you saw them, were the people in them orderly 
and well conducted ?—Yes ; so far as I could see. I saw nothing improper. 

15429a. Was Minnesota the last State you visited /—We came through Illinois to 
Chicago, which we reached on the first of June. 

15430a. While in Chicago were you about at all /—Yes, 
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15431a. Did you notice the state of things as to good order and sobriety? Did 
you see any drunkenness /—I saw some drunkenness in Chicago, on the streets. 
15432a. Much?—I would not say much. I saw two or three drunken men. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15433a. By whom were you instructed to nae these investigations /—I was in- 
structed by Dr. Bradley, the chief reporter, to accompany the Commissioners as Acting 
Secretary and stenographer. His instructions to me were, that I was to keep the 
minutes of the proceedings of the Commission. I was instructed by the presiding Com- 
missioner, Judge McDonald, to make notes of various matters which came under the 
notice of the Commissioners, in the course of their inquiries, and I was also instructed 
by Mr. Gigault to take the notes which he gave me. 

15434a. Did the Commission as such give you these directions !—Well, I was 
instructed by Dr. Bradley, who, I understood, was acting on the behalf of the Commis- 
sion. 

15435a. Did Dr. Bradley instruct you to makes notes of what came under your 
observation with a view to submitting them in evidence, or did he instruct you to make 
minutes of the meetings and other proceedings of the Commission, the names of the 
witnesses, and to take, of course, by stenography all the evidence which was submitted ? 
—TI have the letter of iustructions. In a letter dated ‘“ Royal Commission on the 
Liquor Traffic, Montreal, April 29, 1893,” Dr. Bradley writes : 


‘‘T have named you as stenographer and Acting Secretary of the Commission on its tour through 
the Western States.” 


Then, on May 4, 1893, Dr. Bradley writes again : 


** RoyaL CoMMISSION ON THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 
Montreal, May 4, 1893. 


I have definitely arranged with Sir Joseph Hickson that you go with Commission on Western trip, 
which will cover Kansas, Towa, Minnesota, and probably two or three other States. Your position 
will be that of Acting Secretary and stenographer. As Acting Secretary, you will attend meetings 
of the Commissioners, keep regular minutes and aid the Commissioners in car rying through the 


work.” 


In another letter, dated May 5, from the office of the Royal Commission on the 
liquor traffic, at Montreal, Dr. Bradley writes me as follows: 


** As you are no doubt aware, Judge McDonald acts as Chairman in the absence of Sir Joseph 
Hickson.” 


15436a. Did you understand from these letters that you were expected to make 
minutes of your observations on behalf of the Commission, and then submit them in 
evidence ?—I did not understand that I was to submit them in evidence. I understood 
I was to take such notes as I was directed to take, in addition to the statements of the 
witnesses who should appear. 

15437a. And you have only taken such notes as you were directed to take ?—I have 
taken such notes as I was directed to take, and such others as I considered I was ex- 
pected to take in the line of the instructions I received. 

15438a. In any direction you received to take notes, was that direction given by 
the Commission, or by some individual member or members of the Commission ?—In the 
details of the notes——— 

15439a. I am not talking of any notes in particular. When vou had directions at 
all, were they given by the Commission as such, or by some individual member or mem- 
bers of the Commission !/—It was usually by some individual member or members of the 
Commission. Of course, I may state there were only three members of the Commission. 

15440a. They constituted the Commission for the purpose of that investigation ?—I 
presume so, for the purpose of that investigation. 

15441a. But do you not know whether these three members of the Commission act- 
ing as such concluded to have you take such notes, and then directed you to do so?—I 
do not know. 
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15442a. Do you give this evidence at the suggestion of the Commission !—I was 
simply called to give evidence here. Ido not know whether it is at the suggestion of 
the Commission, or at whose suggestion it is. It has not been at my own suggestion. 

15443a. It is not voluntary /—No. 

15444a, There is no objection at all, so far as I am personally concerned, to your 
giving evidence, but I wanted to know whether you understood yourself to be instructed 
by the Commission to give this evidence here, or by some member of the Commission, 
or by some one else. 

The Cuarrman.—Do you think that is material ? 

Rev. Dr. McLeop.—I think so. I trust there is nothing about this that ought not 
to go into the record. 

The Cuairman.—I am only trying to keep the discussion in proper line. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—I do not understand that the questions I am asking are in an 
improper line. If Mr. Horton objects to answer my questions 

Mr. Horron.—I have no objection to answer any question. 

The Cuatrman.—I only suggested that in that connection the questions were not 
material. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—I have a great deal of respect for your judgment, but in my 
judgment they are material. 

The CHainMAN.—Very well, please proceed. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


15445a. You spoke about visiting Kansas City, Kansas. You were in Kansas 
City, Missouri, also !—Yes. 

154464. Did you notice the state of things in Kansas City, Missouri, on Sunday ? 
—Yes. 

15447a, What was it like ?!—There was a good deal of business carried on in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. So far as I could see nearly all the saloons, if not all, were quite 
open. 

5 15448a. That city is under the license system ?—Yes, the cigar stores were open, 
the taverns were open. 

15449a. Do you know whether the license law governing the trade in Kansas City, 
Missouri, requires the saloons to be closed on Sunday !—I believe it does. 

15450a. Yet they were open /—Yes. 

1545la. Did you see any drunkenness in Kansas City, Missouri, on Sunday ?—I did. 

15452a. Any other signs of demoralization !—Well, I saw a theatre quite open 
opposite the hotel at which we were stopping—if you would call that demoralization. 
It is a matter of opinion. 

15453a. Would you get the impression from your observation of Kansas City, 
Missouri, on Sunday, that the moral conditions were particularly good ?—No, on the 
contrary, I thought that to one whose standard of Sunday observance was fixed by the 
customs of Toronto, it was somewhat shocking. 

15454a. Did you go over into Kansas City, Kansas, on Sunday ?—No, I did not. 

15455a. You did not take any steps then to institute a comparison between the 
two places on Sunday ?—No, I did not. I received no instruction to do so. 

15456a. You only did what you were instructed to do!—Well, I did more, than I 
was instructed to do, of course. 

15457a. I inferred that from your saying that you received no instruction ?-—Dur- 
ing some of my leisure time I went about on my own account, not very much. 

15458. In Kansas City, Kansas, according to your statement, there was a some- 
what deplorable condition of things as to pool-rooms, gambling places and saloons open 
here and there. Do you know whether there has been at any time any attempt to 
check and prevent that, and whether the attempt met with any degree of success? Of 
course, we have evidence on that point, but I want to get what you may have learned 
yourself ?—I did not learn anything more on that subject than appeared in the evidence. 

Judge McDonatp.—So far as I notice, the evidence given by Mr. Horton is as to 
what he saw. What people have told him, I suppose, is part of the record. 
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Rey. Dr. McLreop.—When I ask him what any one else has told him, you may 
take objection. I said we had evidence on that point ; but I was asking Mr. Horton 
what he had learned for himself, I was not asking him what any witness brought before 
us had stated, because the record shows that. 

Judge McDonatp.—I thought the line of your inquiry pointed to what he had 
learned from other people. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—TI am not seeking for evidence either in confirmation or refuta- 
tion of the statements made by witnesses before the Commission, but what I was ask- 
ing Mr. Horton was this: If he had knowledge that anything had been done at any 
time to check the condition of things concerning which he has given testimony.—I have 
no personal knowledge. 

15459a. But do you know whether the condition of things in Kansas City, Kansas, 
on Sunday or at other times, is different, or better, or worse than the condition of things 
in Kansas City, Missouri ?—No, I was never in Kansas City, Kansas, on Sunday. 

15460a. You have spoken about Topeka; is it a larger place than Kansas City, 
Kansas !—I think Topeka is the larger place. 

1546la. And quite an important place as the nen of the State /—Yes, quite 
important. 

15462a. Did you observe there considerable violation of the prohibitory law 1—No. 

15463a. Did you seek diligently for it ?—No, I did not seek diligently for it at all. 

15464a. Did you seek for it with equal diligence there as in Kansas City, Kansas, 
and other places !—I think, so far as I am concerned, I sought with equal diligence. 

15465a. In Topeka, did you get the impression that the law was well observed ? 
—That would be drawing an inference on my part. 

15466a. As a result of such investigations as you made ?—The whole extent of my 
investigations was to visit the drug store and the club-room I have mentioned. 

15467a. Did you see any signs of liquor selling about the streets ?—No, not the 
slightest. 

15468a. Did you go into the slums of the city /—I did not see any slums. To- 
peka struck me as a most orderly and exemplary city. 

15469a. Did you make any investigations at all in Ottawa, Kansas !—I made no 
attempt to find out personally whether liquor was sold there or not. 

15470a. You do not know that there is violation of the law there, from your own 
observation !—I do not. 

15471a. In Leavenworth you have told us that there was flagrant violation of the 
law ?— Yes. 

15472a. Now, is there a difference in location between Kansas City and Topeka ? 
—Yes, Topeka is inland, and Kansas City, Kansas, is, as I have stated, on the border 
line between the State of Kansas and the State of Missouri. 

15473a. The two cities run into each other, do they not ?—Any one not knowing 
the circumstances would suppose they were simply one city. 

15474a. Is there any peculiarity about the location of Leavenworth ?—Leaven- 
worth is a border town, upon the eastern border of Kansas. 

15475a. What State is adjoining it !— Missouri. 

15476a. Are there any other things in connection with Leavenworth that may 
account somewhat for the condition of things you have described! Is there a military 
establishment there ?—There are two military establishments in the neighbourhood of 
Leavenworth. 

15477a. Is there a penitentiary there ?—There is a penitentiary within two or 
three miles of the city. 

15478a. Now, from your observation of Leavenworth and your observation of 
Topeka, which presented the more desirable condition !—Topeka, undoubtedly. 

15479a. Do you think the situation of Kansas City, and the situation of Leaven- 
worth has anything to do with the condition of things in them !—That would be asking 
me to draw an inference. 

15480a. And you do not propose to draw an inference /—I would prefer simply to 
state facts. 
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1548la. We have had a lot of inferences by other witnesses during this investi- 
gation. You do not know from your own knowledge whether any prosecutions have 
been taken in Kansas City against these illegal places, nor whether there has been any 
attempt to suppress them /—I do not know of my own knowledge. 

15482a. In Kansas City, Kansas, did you try at any place to buy drink and 
failed ’—I do not think I bought any drink in Kansas City, Kansas. 


By the Chairman : 


15483a. My colleague asked you if you attempted to buy any and failed !—Yes, I 
think at the restaurant at which we took our dinner, we asked if we could get some 
beer or ale with our dinner, and the waiter told us we could not. That is the only 
instance I remember. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15484a. Mr. Kribs accompanied you in all these investigations, did he not ?—No. 

15485a. In how many of them did he not accompany you?—Mr. Kribs was not 
present at Clinton. 

15486a. He was present in Kansas city, Topeka, Des Moines, and Council Bluffs ? 
—He was at Kansas city and Topeka. 

15487a. In what places was Mr. Kribs with you during those investigations /—Mr. 
Kribs was not with us at Ottawa, Kansas, nor at Lincoln, Nebraska. I did not mention 
Lincoln in my evidence. <A portion of the time we were at Clinton, he was not present. 

15488a. You did not make any investigations at Ottawa ?—No. 

15489a. Would that be because Mr. Kribs was not with us ?—I could not say. 

15490a. When you were making this investigation in Des Moines and other places, 
do you know whether the people knew the business of Mr. Kribs, knew his relations as 
representative of the liquor interests /—I could not say. 


By the Chairman : 
15491a. Did you make any investigations at the instance of Mr. Kribs?—I made 
some investigations, I do not know that it was at the instance of Mr. Kribs, I think it 
was at my own instance. 
15492a. You need not enlarge on it—did you make any at the instance of Mr. 
Kribs !—I think not. 


by Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15493a. Did you make any of them under the guidance of Mr. Kribbs ’—Yes, I 
think we did at Kansas city, Kansas. 

15494a. Do you know whether the people in any of those places understood Mr. 
Kribs’s position ?—Yes, I should state that where the Commissioners introduced them- 
selves, Mr. Kribs was introduced as the representative of the brewers and distillers 
of Canada. 

15495a. Another question I would like to ask you—was the lager beer taken by 
you officially ?—I found it very good lager beer, too. 

15496a. Since the investigations were undertaken at the suggestion of the Com- 
mission in some cases, possibly, in other cases of some Commissioners, I was interested 
to know whether the lager beer was taken at the same suggestion, or with the same 
official authority !—No, Sir, I was not asked to take any lager at any place. I simply 
took it as a matter of good fellowship, and in order to preserve the appearance of things. 
We went into each of those places as visitors, and ostensibly to procure liquor ; and in 
order to maintain the illusion, I suppose I did my share in the way of taking lager 
beer. 


By Judge McDonald : 


15497a. On any of the occasions you have spoken of, did any one of the Com- 
missioners partake of intoxicating liquors !—I did not see any Commissioner partake of 
intoxicating liquors, during the whole tour, from the time we left Toronto until the 
time we returned. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


15498a. On any of those occasions, when the Commissioners were together, did any 
one of them take anything in the shape of a liquid, whether intoxicating or otherwise ? 
Did any one of them not take even what is called soft or temperance drinks on those 
occasions /— Do you mean as to any particular Commissioners } . 

15499a. Or any one of them ’—Yes, there was one who did not take anything, I 
believe. 

15500u. Council Bluffs, I think you said, is on the border of Nebraska, which is 
a high license State, and Clinton is a border town in Iowa. Then when we come to 
Kansas, Kansas City is a border town, and Leavenworth is a border town, bordering on 
the State of Missouri, while Ottawa and Topeka are interior towns /—Yes. 

15501la. Did you notice a marked difference between these cities, Topeka and 
Ottawa on the one hand, and Leavenworth and Kansas city on the other !/—Yes, quite 
marked. 

15502a. If I may ask you to express an opinion, do you attribute that difference 
to any extent to the geographical positions of the places !—Well, I have not considered 
that, I would not care to express an opinion. 

15503-4a. Do you attribute the good condition of things which you say you observed 
in Topeka, at all to the prohibitory law !—I cannot say, because I have no means of 
instituting a comparison between the condition of things in Topeka under a prohibitory 
law, with those that existed prior to the prohibitory law. 

15505a. Then do you attribute the bad state of things which you described in 
Kansas City, Kansas, to the prohibitory law !—No, certainly not. 

15506a. So that on the one hand you do not attribute the good, and on the other 
hand you do not attribute the bad, to the prohibitory law in any degree—the bad in 
Kansas City, and the good in Topeka /—May I ask what you mean ? 

15507. According to your own description, you say you found a good condition 
of things in Topeka, but you do not attribute that to the prohibitory law ?—No, I did 
not express an opinion. 

15508a. You found a bad state of things in Kansas City, Kansas, and you do not 
attribute that bad state of things to the prohibitory law either ?—I did not say that I 
found a bad state of things in Kansas City, Kansas ; I spoke of gambling. 


By the Chairman : 


15509a. You have only been describing what you saw. I understand you have 
an objection to express opinions. If you have objections, you need not express opinions? 
—I have no objection to express an opinion on anything whatever, if my opinion is 
worth anything. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15510a. On coming into Iowa, you say you found a rather lamentable condition of 
things at Council Bluffs, at Clinton, at Cedar Rapids and Des Moines. Did you find 
any diflerence between Des Moines and Council Blufts ’—In what respect ¢ 

1551la. As to the drink traffic, the two places being in the same State /—In 
Council Bluffs the liquor traffic was openly carried on as a liquor trattic ; in Des Moines 
it was not openly carried on as a liquor traffic, but ostensibly as something else. 


By the Chairman : 


15512a. Carried on under a cloak, as some other business /—It was openly carried 
on, but not ostensibly as a liquor traffic, that is, there were no external or public 
indications of a liquor trafic, maintained. 

15513a,. You have no idea, from your own personal knowledge, of the extent of the 
liquor traffic in Des Moines prior to the prohibitory law ?—No. 

15514a. Nor at an earlier period of the prohibitory law !/—No. 

15515a. So you are not able to say whether the present condition is better than 
the former !—No. 
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15516a. Did you observe in Des Moines any open places for the sale of liquor, 
flaunting their signs /—I saw open places for the sale of liquor, I do not remember that 
T saw any public signs. 

15517a,. Was there any exposure of bottles and other things pertaining to the 
trade, in the windows !—I did not see any in Des Moines. 

15518a. But you saw that in Council Bluffs ?—I may say that in Des Moines I did 
see whisky exposed for sale in a drug store connected with the hotel at which we were 
stopping, which was entered from the rotunda of the hotel. Shortly after we arrived 
at the hotel Mr. Kribs asked me to accompany him to the drug store, and I did so. 
He asked the attendant if he sold Canadian whisky, and the attendant said he did, and 
sold him a bottle of Walker’s Canadian whisky. 

15519a. They did not drink it there by the glass, then !—I do not know, he simply 
asked for a bottle. That was the only instance I saw. 

15520a. Did you learn from your own observation in Des Moines, whether attempts 
are made to enforce the prohibitory law with any degree of success ?—I only learned 
from the statements made to us. 

15521a. Taking what you saw in the police court, would that indicate there were 
attempts being made to enforce the prohibitory law ?—I would not draw the inference 
that there was an attempt to enforce the prohibitory law ; the inference I would draw 
was that the police had made a good many seizures of casks and barrels partly filled 
with liquor. 

15522a. Would that be by the police or by the Sheriff !—By the Sheriff. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


15523a. You would not know why these seizures were made at all ?—I presume 
they would be made under the sanction of the prohibitory law, or for the purpose of en- 
forcing the law. 

15524a. You do not know that?—I do not know that. I presume it was either 
for the purpose of enforcing the law, or for making a show of attempting to enforce the 
law. 

15525a. Have you any impression as to which purpose !—Well, I have an impress- 
ion as to which purpose, from an incident that occurred. 

15526a. We would like to have it?—At a liquor place we visited, which was in 
connection with a cigar and tobacco establishment, we were introduced to the proprie- 
tor, and he remarked to us with a smile, that he wished we had been there a few min- 
utes before, because we would have seen a seizure of a half empty cask of lager beer. 
But he added that that was the way the police made a show of enforcing the law, that 
they came in and when they found lager beer on tap, whether the vessel was partly fill- 
ed or empty, they carried it away, and then the proprietors of the establishment, or his 
bar-tender, immediately after the departure of the police, went to the cellar and brought 
up another cask and tapped it, and they went on with their business. 

15527a. So you think these seizures were to make a show of enforcement /—It 
looked very much to me like that. 


By the Chairman : 


15528a. You cannot say whether these casks had been seized or not, you simply 
saw them /—I have no personal information on the subject. I have only the informa- 
tion conveyed in the statements made to us by the police officers. 

15529a. Did the police officer tell you that these two casks that you saw in the 
police station, had been seized !—Yes. 


By Rev. Dr, McLeod : 


15530a. I think the evidence of the Chief of Police and of some other officers makes 
that matter clear. I did not ask you that question, because I did not presume it was 
necessary to ask you to confirm the statement of the Chief of Police, which is on record ? 
—TI have no direct evidence that they had been seized, but you asked me my opinion. 
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1553la. Is it your impression that these seizures were made only ostensibly for the 
enforcement of the law, and that in reality they were mere blinds?—I have not any 
evidence that that was the case ; but you asked my impression, and I stated my impress- 
ion, and the incident on which I based it. 

15532a. Are we then to understand that you are inclined to think these seizures 
were a blind !—I would not like to say that of the seizures generally, but I would say 
it of some of them. 

15533a. Would you confine it to that one instance?—Perhaps. That incident may 
be typical. 


By the Chairman : ! 


15534a. Have you any other experience to relate /—No. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15535a. You were in Omaha on Sunday, and I think you said you found it a very 
orderly place. Did you observe any signs of Sunday selling /— Yes. 

15536a. Did you see any in the hotel where you stopped !—No. 

15537a. Or elsewhere ?—Passing along the street, in one or two instances I saw 
men entering side doors. 

15538a. Were you looking diligently for it !—No. 

15539a. Were you that day under instructions, looking for violations of the law ?— 
Only in so far as my general] instructions told me to aid the Commissioners in their in- 
quiry in any way I could. 

15540a. Did you make the same investigations in Chicago by instructions of the 
Commission !— Yes. 

15541la. And you got some statistics, I suppose ?—Yes. 

15542a. Then you made observations on your own account !—No, I did not make 
any observations. I simply saw some cases of drunkenness without making any special 
observation. 

15543a. Now, in Omaha or Chicago, whether by day or by night, did you see any 
flagrant immorality of any kind, lke solicitation for prostitution, or things of that sort !— 
No, I cannot say that I did. 

15544a. You saw no signs of a somewhat brazen immorality in those cities }—I 
cannot recollect of having seen any. 

15545a. You were not looking out for anything of that kind !—No. 

15546a. Did you see any in Topeka, for instance ?—No. 

15547a, Did you notice anything different in Omaha and Chicago from what you 
see in Toronto ’—-Omaha struck me as being a place very much like Toronto in regard 
to its order and decency. 

15548a. You were in St. Paul over Sunday ?—Yes. 

15549a. I think you said you saw no evidences of Sunday sale ?—I did see evidences 
of Sunday sale in St. Paul. 

15550a. I understood you to say that you found it very orderly and quiet without 
any evidence of Sunday sale ?—I saw something in the outskirt, a place where I went 
myself in the afternoon for a trip. I do not know whether the place was in the city of 
St. Paul itself, but at the terminus of the street railway track I saw a drinking place 
open, and people going in. 

15551a. Would you suppose from what you saw that there was any open or secret 
sale throughout the city on Sunday ’—If there was any, the evidences were not at all 
conspicuous, 

15552a, Would you think the Chief of Police of the city was very good evidence on 
that point ?—I should think so. 

15553a. I may mention to you that he said there was no pretense of preventing 
Sunday sale, and he would be as good a judge asa casual visitor /—He would be a better 
judge than I am in that respect. 
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By the Chairman: 


15554a. Are you speaking of anything but what you saw ?—I am only speaking of 
what I saw myself. I went to church on Sunday morning, and on Sunday afternoon I 
went out and went into the country. 

15555a. Did you notice whether there was a drift of people out of the city by 
street cars on Sunday towards any park or beer garden at St. Paul ?—I noticed that the 
street cars running out to the suburbs in all directions, apparently, were crowded with 
people. A great many were also going to Minneapolis, with which St. Paul is connected 
by an electric line. 

15556a. Speaking of these clubs which you saw in Iowa, do you know whether 
they had any right under the law to furnish liquors to members, or the members to 
furnish liquors to their friends }—I understood that the law prohibited giving liquor as 
well as selling. 

15557a. Do you know whether the law permitted druggists to sell in the manner 
they did, or in any manner at all !—I understand that the law permits druggists to sell 
on an affidavit of the applicant that he requires liquor for medicine. 

15558a. An affidavit or a mere statement /—An affidavit. 

15559a. You think the law requires that each applicant for alcohol for medicine 
shall make an affidavit ?—I am not sure about that. 

15560a. Were you in any rural districts in Kansas or Iowa !’—No, except passing 
through on the train. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15561la. Did you make the same effort to ascertain whether there were infringe- 
ments of the high license law in St. Paul and Omaha, that you made to ascertain whether 
there were infringements of the prohibitory law in Kansas and in Iowa ?—No, f do not 
think so. 

15562a. Were you instructed to do so in the same manner and terms /—Well, I 
was not instructed to ascertain whether there were any violations. 

15563a. Were you instructed to look into certain specified things /—No. 

15564a. Would it be practicable for you to tind out whether a license law in any 
State was as generally infringed as a prohibition law in another State ?—I do not think 
so, because the infraction of a prohibitory law simply means the purchasing of a glass of 
liquor, whereas infractions of a license law are matters much more occult. 

15565a. You mean that infractions of a license law are unnoticed, whereas in- 
fractions of a prohibitory law are almost always noticed !—I am speaking of the nature 
of infractions of a license law. Infractions of a license law are not so much on the 
surface as those of a prohibitory law and are not so easily ascertained. For instance, 
infractions of a license law mean the sale on Sunday, the sale to minors, the sale to in- 
toxicated people, but infraction of a prohibitory law means the sale at all. 


By the Chairman : 


15566a. It means all the former, with the sale superadded !— With the sale super- 
added, so that any sale at any time means an infraction of a prohibitory law ; whereas 
you might have to visit a licensed place a great many times without discovering an in- 
fraction of the law. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15567. But you go further, you mean that infractions of a license law are much 
easier and less noticeable ?—-No ; on the contrary, I think they are much more difficult 
and much more noticeable. 

15568a. Infractions of a license law are much more difficult and much more no- 
ticeable than infractions of a prohibitory law ; is that what you mean to say ?—I think 
perhaps they are equally noticeable when they occur, but they are not so readily com- 
mitted at all times. 
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15569a. Were the Commissioners with you in St. Paul when you made your in- 
vestigations on Saturday night and Sunday?—On Saturday night Judge McDonald 
was with me a portion of the time, on Sunday I think he was not. 

15570a. Was Mr. Kribs with you Saturday night?—He was with me Saturday 
night and a portion of Sunday. 

15571a. Well, is this the case, that in your observations in Kansas and Iowa, by 
instructions of the Commissioners or otherwise, you were looking for infractions of the 
prohibitory law ; and in your observations for Omaha and St. Paul, by instructions or 
otherwise, you were looking for the good features of the high license law ?—No ; that 
is not the case. 

15572a. Were you asdiligent in your endeavours in St. Paul and Omaha to dis- 
cover infractions of the high license law, as you were in DesMoines, Kansas City and 
Leavenworth, to discover infractions of a prohibitory law /—I was. 

15573a. Why did you not make any investigations in Ottawa, Kansas?—I was 
not instructed to make any investigations in Ottawa. 

15574a. Was your diligence adjusted to instructions?’—My diligence was accord- 
ing to instructions except in one or two instances, when, merely as a matter of pastime, 
I walked about the city. 


By Judge McDonald : 


15575a. You stated in answer to Dr. McLeod, that you found one restaurant in 
Kansas City where you asked for beer and it could not be obtained. Is that restaur- 
ant very much like a coffee-house in Toronto !—Very much the same as an ordinary 
eating-house. 

15576a. At these places called drug stores in Des Moines where you saw these 
sales of liquor, were any certificates or affidavits asked for /—Nothing was asked for. 

15577a. Was the sale made as it would be in an ordinary bar in a licensed place ? 
—Just in the same way, except that in one place only they had a counter. In one of 
the drug stores was a counter for the sale of liquor. 

15578a. You spoke of the orderly and quiet state of things in St. Paul on Sunday. 
Did you have an opportunity to see these same people returning on Sunday evening 
from their promenades into the country /—Yes. 

15579a. Did you see family groups?—A large number of men, women and 
children. 

15580a. How did they conduct themselves ’—They were very orderly and well 
behaved, returning to their homes apparently. 

15581la. I may ask you whether any Commissioner was with you on Sunday, either 
in St. Paul or Omaha ?—I do not think so, neither in St. Paul nor Omaha. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


15582a. Was Mr. Gigault with you in Omaha ?—No. 

15583a. When you made these notes were you expecting to give evidence based on 
these notes ’—No, I was not. 

15584a. That was suggested to you later?—I was called later to give evidence. 

15585a. That was suggested to you later /—Yes, any suggestion “that was made to 
me was made later than that. 

15586a. I desire to ask this other question. Did you look as carefully for evidence 
ot law enforcements in Kansas and the other places, as for law infractions /—I do not 
think I drew any distinction ; I think I did. 

15587a. What did you learn about law enforcement? Did you look diligently for 
it? You have learned something about law violation, did you learn anything about 
law enforcement from your personal observations /—I learned that in Ottawa, so far as 
I could see, there was no sign of a saloon or any, open sale of liquor. 

15588a. What about Topeka !—I could say the same thing of Topeka. Both those 
towns were most exemplary towns, so far as I could see. 
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15589a. In Kansas city, Missouri, under high license, was the law violated ?—I 
have stated already that the state of things in Kansas City, Missouri, on Sunday, was 
somewhat shocking to one who is accustomed to the orderly Sunday of Toronto. 

15590a. Did you see anything in Kansas or in Iowa that equalled Kansas City, 
Missouri, for disregard of the law and general demoralization on the Lord’s day /—I was 
not in the State of Kansas on a Sunday, nor was I in the State of Iowa on a Sunday, 
except at Council Bluffs. 

15591a. On any other day than Sunday, how did the condition of things in Kansas 
City, Missouri, compare with the condition of things in Topeka on any other day than 
Sunday !— Well, in what respect. 

15592a. The general condition, everything that a visitor would observe !— During 
the day time in Kansas City, Missouri, I do not recollect having seen any more disorder 
than in Topeka during the day time ; but during the night time in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, I saw quite a number of cases of intoxication. I saw two or three women intoxi- 
cated on the streets of Kansas City, Missouri, on a Saturday night. 

15593a. You did not see any in Topeka ?—I was busy with work and could not be 
on the streets. L 

15594a. Did you see in Des Moines such things as you have mentioned seeing in 
Kansas City, Missouri /—No. 

15595a. From your observation of the liquor traffic as carried on in Kansas City, 
Missouri, both according to law and against the law, and your observation of the tiquor 
traffic as you saw it carried on against the law in Leavenworth and in Kansas City, 
Kansas, what is your impression of the effect of the liquor tratlic as you saw it in those 
places? Is ita desirable thing or not !—That is asking me to express an opinion. 

15596a. It has been asked of a hundred witnesses. If you do not wish to express 
an opinion, I will not press the question? No answer. 


By Judge McDonald : : 


15597a. Perhaps it would be well to answer it, and also give the impression left 
upon your mind from a comparison of the liquor traffic as carried on in a prohibition 
State, and as carried on under a high license law ?—I am quite willing to accept both. 


By the Chairman : 


15598a. You can pleasé yourself in answering those questions ?—I have no objec- 
tion whatever to express an opinion. 


By Judge McDonald : 


15599a. Kansas City, Missouri, is, I believe, a city with a population of over 100,- 
000 !— Yes. 

15600a. Topeka, has 119,000, I think !—It is considerably over 100,000. 

15601la. Is Ottawa a city of about 35,000 inhabitants !—35,000 or 40,000. 


By the Chairman : 


15602a. When you took these notes you were not told you would be called upon 
to give evidence /—No. 

15603a. Did any one suggest to you that you should give evidence, or did one of 
the Commissioners say you would be called to give evidence at a latter date !—One of 
the Commissioners told me I would be called to give evidence. 

15604a. You answered a question a short time ago referring to the two systems of 
prohibition and license, as to infringements of which system it would be most easy to 
discover, and I think you said they would be about equal /—Yes. 

15605a. Now, would it be quite as easy to find out the infringements of a license 
law as a prohibition law?—No. When [ stated they could be discovered equally well 
I meant that they would be about equally visible to any one who was present when 
infractions occurred ; but that a prohibitory law from its nature is much more easily 
infringed than a license law, and that infractions of that law would be more apparent. 
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15606a. The sale at all, except under very narrow restrictions, is an infringement 
of a prohibitory law !—Yes. 

15607a. The sale out of hours under a license law might, perhaps, with some little 
effort, be discovered ?— Yes. 

15608a. But could the sale to minors and interdicted persons be discovered with- 
out a great deal of trouble?—I think not, for the reason that usually such infractions 
are much more rare. 

15609a. Could the fact of whether a man selling had taken out a proper license, 
be easily discovered /—Yes. 

15610a. Do you think if you went into an establishment in Toronto to get a drink, 
and the man was selling without a license, you could easily discover it?—I think so, in 
half a minute. 

1561la. In what way ?—I would ask him if he had a license. 

15612a. Would he be likely to tell you unless you could compel him to show you 
his license ?—That is the way—if he showed me his license. If he declined to show me 
his license I would infer that he was selling without a license. 

15613a. But you would not be sure of the thing !—No, not without that evidence. 

15614a. Now with respect to the enforcement of a prohibitive law, is it an easy 
matter to get reliable information in any place under such a law, that due efforts are 
being made to enforce it /—I think not. 


DANIEL CLARK, M. D., Toronto, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman: 


15615a. How long have you resided in Toronto ?—This last time about 18 years, 
and I was a student here a number of years when a young man. 

15616a. Do you hold a position in any public institution /—I am Superintendent 
of the Insane Asylum in Toronto, and have been there nearly 18 years. 

15617a. Have you with you any statistics of the number of inmates of the asylum ? 
—No, except that we can only accommodate at once from 710 to 720. 

15618a. Is all your accommodation occupied at the present time /—More than occu- 
pied. Then about 100 to 150 come and go during the year, those who are discharged 
or die. ; 

15619a. Has the population of the asylum been increasing !—Steadily increasing. 
Its population of course is fixed, because we can only accommodate a certain number. 

15620a. Has it been fixed for a number of years !—When I went there about 660 
could be accommodated ; afew years afterwards we extended the accommodation for 710. 

15621la. When it was at 660, was all the accommodation occupied ?—It has always 
been full ever since. 

15622a, I presume there is an overflow to some other place?—Yes, there is a 
branch asylum at Mimico, six miles west, which has accommodation for nearly 600. 

15623a. When was that erected ?— Within the last two or three years. 

15624a. Is it under your charge ?—It is under my charge in being a branch, but 
the executive work is done there. It is a branch of the Toronto asylum, but the officers 
there do the executive work there, although the head is in Toronto. 

15625a. You have a general supervision of it /—A slight supervision. 

15626a. Have you to do with the other asylums in the province /—No, only those 
two. 

15627a. Have you formed any opinion as to the causes which have been leading to 
the large increase in lunacy which has taken place /—Yes, I have paid a good deal of 
attention to the various causes of insanity. 

15627a. Would you please state your conclusions for the information of the Com- 
mission /—The most prominent cause of insanity is hereditary inclination. Insanity is 
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not bequeathed to any one ; it is only a tendency thereto, and when I say heredity, I 
mean simply that a tendency to insanity has been derived from the parents. This cause 
would cover about 60 per cent of those who come to the asylum. Then the other 
causes are varied, among which I may mention intemperance, domestic trouble, busi- 
ness worries, and diseases being followed by insanity, as injuries to the head. Any- 
thing that will produce unusual brain activity is conducive to insanity. There are so 
many causes of a minor sort that it is almost impossible to enumerate them. 

15629a. Has excitement in regard to religious matters anything to do with in- 
sanity !—Not as much as people imagine. About 35 per cent are due to religious ex- 
citement. 

15630a. Do you say 34 per cent of the total, or are you speaking of the 40 per 
cent arising from other causes than heredity?—I mean 34 per cent of the total 
number. Iam speaking now of what you may call heredity as a predisposing cause. 

1563la. Have you made any calculations which you consider reliable which would 
show the number whose insanity may be a*tributed to, or at any rate excited by, the 
excessive use of intoxicants /—Before stating my opinion on that point, I may say that 
statistics in regard to the causes of insanity are very unreliable. 

15632a. That statement has been made by others before you, I may observe !— 
They are unreliable for this reason, that you cannot get very often at the real causes ; 
you have largely to depend for your information upon non-professional people who 
bring patients to you, as regards the cause of insanity. In the next place you may 
have two or three causes operating at once ; you may have a hereditary tendency to 
insanity, and starvation, or injury to the head, or intemperance—two or three causes 
operating together to produce one effect which any of them operating singly might not 
produce. In respect to intemperance as a cause of insanity, a few years ago a clerical 
friend of mine in this city wished to write a monograph, or a pamphlet on intemper- 
ance, and he asked me to give him information based upon people who came as insane 
to the Toronto asylum. This must have been five or six years ago. JI went to work 
and examined the exciting causes of insanity in about 6,000 cases, from the books I had 
in the asylum, and from the analysis which I made of intemperance as a cause of in- 
sanity, based largely upon the statement of the friends of the patient, I found about 
94 per cent of the total cases that could be attributed to intemperance. 

15633a. Did you make a regular statement on that occasion !—I gave it to my 
friend, but he had the impression that I must be wrong, because he thought that there 
were 30 or 40 per cent attributable to drunkenness, therefore, he left it out of his 
pampblet, it was not published. 

15634a. Have you a copy of your statement /—It is in my lectures to students. 

15635a. Would you be able to supply us with that copy ’—That is all there is, just 
that simple proportion. 

15636a. Would you state the examination you had to make and the means you had 
to take, to get full and accurate information’—I took the books and looked up every 
name. 

15637a. Then the result was just that you have stated now ’—That was the result. I 
suppose I may say, in round numbers, that one in every ten of those who were admitted 
to the asylum, came there presumably through intemperance. 


By Judge McDonald : 


156384. I think yousaid you have accommodation for over 700 in Toronto, and 
some 600 at Mimico /—Yes. 

15639a. Then there is the asylum at Hamilton !/—Yes, and one at London. 

15640a. There is also an idiot asylum at Orillia, and a new one being constructed 
at Brockville, and one in Kingston /—Yes. ~ 

15641a. Is the one in Kingston also used for criminal lunatics?/—We have a 
criminal branch for lunatics in the penitentiary now. The Government of Ontario 
bought the Kingston asylum and used it for provincial purposes. 

15642a. You say that religious excitement, or so called religious excitement, pro- 
duces only about 34 per cent of the cases of insanity !—I do not think it is really that. 
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I think that very often they are on the border-land of insanity, and become excited as 
a manifestation of insanity rather than from religion as a specific cause. 

15643a. Taking the different classes, is there any difference in the degree of hope- 
fulness for recovery ?—It depends firstly on whether there is any hereditary tendency. 
Those who have parents, or grandparents, or uncles and aunts,,insane, have not that 
hopefulness of their recovery that they would have if they had not that downward 
tendency. But it is not hopeless by any means, a large number of those recover ; 
because in heredity there is a great deal of foreign blood introduced in marriage, which 
may often counterbalance the hereditary tendency. Take a mother who is insane, if 
the father is a healthy man, the children may take after the father, and the healthy 
condition of the father may dominate over and keep in subjection the tendency of the 
mother towards insanity. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15644a. Speaking of this 9} per cent that you discovered as having been caused by 
intemperance, do you refer to intemperance as the exciting cause?—As the exciting 
cause. 

15645a. Have you been able to determine in how far intemperance in parents or 
grandparents—go back as many generations as you like—may have been a predisposing 
cause that is likely to develop in insanity in the children t—I have no doubt in my own 
mind that intemperance in parents produces almost absolute degeneracy in children, to 
a greater or less extent. 

15646a. Mental degeneracy 1—Yes, and physical degeneracy. I have watched 
closely those who are dipsomaniac, those who have intermittent bouts of drunkenness, 
but who for months together may hate the very sight of liquor; then when this 
maniacal condition comes on nothing will stop them from their drunken bout, if they 
can get liquor. A large number of those dipsomaniacs who have intermittent sprees, so 
to speak, are so from hereditary causes. 

15647a. Then you think that in addition to this 94 per cent, the habit of intempe- 
rance in parents may have something, or considerable, to do with the hereditary 
tendency !—It is a predisposing cause. 

15648a. Have you noticed whether alcoholism in parents predisposes children to 
the same habit in any degree, as well as to insanity !—The moment you get degeneracy 
in a child, you can scarcely tell in what direction it may make itself manifest. It might 
be hysteria, or a number of nervous diseases; it might be an inordinate taste for 
liquors, or it might be insanity pure and simple. The fathers have eaten sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge. 

15649a. May I ask you, then, if you think that abstinence from intoxicants would 
improve the physical and mental health of the people at large ?—There is not a doubt 
about it. 


By the Charman: 


15650a. Do you mean total abstinence, or abstinence from over-indulgence ?—Total 
abstinence, of course, means an absolute state. If they do not take liquors they do not 
become drunkards. At the same time, people might take small quantities of liquor and 
not suffer any malign effects from it. But if you can get total prohibition of the use of 
all liquors, of course you have got the best condition, so far as that is concerned. I 
might say here also, from my experience, that at the present time there is much to be 
feared and much to be dreaded from the use of other intoxicants. I have no doubt in 
my own mind that for the last quarter of a century there has been a steady increase in 
the use of opium, of chloral, chlorodine, Indian hemp, of hachis and absinthe, which 
is menacing the mentality of the people. These things do not make their effects 
manifest in the same way as alcohol. The man who uses them does not make himself 
injurious in the neighbourhood or in his family ; but the effects are such, as I know, that 
it has become a serious question whether you will not have to take up all other toxi- 
cants as well as alcohol. It is the universal testimony of men who have paid attention 
to this matter, that there is a large number of those who are even temperate, who are 
even teetotallers, who take to these drugs and give up alcohol. 
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1565la. Do you think the use of these toxicants is one of the causes of the great 
increase in insanity which is so apparent over almost the whole world ?—That is one of 
the factors. J have cases coming to the asylum from the use of opium, chloral and so 
on, and who become insane from that cause. Their effects are so insidious that the 
victims are far more hopeless than those from alcohol. ‘ 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15652a. The sale of these drugs goes on notwithstanding the severe restrictions 
with which it is surrounded /—They can get what they want. 


By Judge McDonald: 


15653a. There is no restriction to the sale of some of them ?-—No. 

15654a. Is there restriction on chloral ?—TI do not think there is much restriction. 
Druggists can sell it if they wish. Very often a doctor gives a prescription for it, and 
that prescription lasts for a long time afterwards. 


By the Chairman : 


15655a. Are persons beginning with small doses of any of these drugs, liable to 
become habituated to their use and to go on taking more /—Very likely, and they are 
more likely to become drunkards from the use of these drugs than they are from the 
use of alcohol. They are very insidious and seductive, much more so than spirits. 

15656a. Then is it your opinion that the use of these drugs creates an appetite in 
some cases for alcohol, more often even than the moderate use of beer and spirits ?— 
Those who take these drugs scarcely ever take spirits. They trust to the drug alone, 
as a rule. 

15657a. I thought your answer was that it created a craving for spirits ?—No. 
When you get an opium eater, or chloral eater, or one who takes any of these other 
drugs, he is very apt to adhere to that alone. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15658a. Have you given some attention to the question of the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic ?—Only to what is floating in the public prints. 
15659a. You have not made it a subject of special consideration ’/—No. 


By the Chairman : 


15660a. Have you formed any definite opinion about prohibition ?—I have formed 
the opinion that prohibition would be an excellent thing if it could be enforced. My 
opinion is that in this country it cannot be enforced. By prohibition I mean a law to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale and importation of liquors. My impression is that if 
you had it in force to-morrow, and all these distilleries and breweries were shut down, 
illicit distilling would go on more largely, also smuggling. With our long frontier and 
our extensive country, it would be almost impossible to prevent the smuggling of spirits 
from outside, and the illicit distillation of spirits within the country. It is not an 
expensive process to make whisky. It could be done very largely in our country 
beyond the reach of any constable or excise officer. 

By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 

1566la. Then your objection to prohibition would be because of its impractica- 
bility Because of its impracticability. 

15661340. But if a prohibitory law could possibly be well enforced, do you think 
the advantages would be quite marked !—I think so. 


4 iy 
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ROBERT CHRISTIE, Inspector of Insane Asylums, Toronto, on being duly 
sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman: 


15662a. How long have you held the position of Inspector of Asylums ’—My duties 
have been solely confined to that work for three years past. Prior to that, I was 
Inspector General of Prisons, Charities and Asylums for Ontario. For some years I 
had acted for my colleague the late Dr. O’ Rielly until hisdeath. Since then the position 
and duties of asylum inspection have been awarded to me wholly ; while the jails and 
prisons, and deaf, dumb and blind institutions, are under the supervision of Dr. 
Chamberlain. 

15663a. Then there are two General Inspectors !—There are three now, myself, Dr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Noxon. 

15664a. What particular branch of the service does Mr. Noxon undertake ?—Mr. 
Noxon’s principle duties are largely centred in the Central Prison, but he has some 
duties with regard to dietary and other matters in all the institutions. There is a 
division of work in that respect. That is the present arrangement. I may tell the 
Commission that as far as the Inspector’s duties go, they are changed from time to time 
by the Government. Changes must be made from time to time as the work increases 
or changes in its character. 

15665a. Do you mean that you might be instructed to inspect some of the prisons 
on short notice /—It is not likely that I would be called upon to do so, because my 
duties keep me very closely occupied. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


15666a. Do we understand that after a year or two as Inspector of Asylums, you 
might be transferred to the prisons branch, and somebody else to asylums ?—It is 
possible, not likely. 


By the Chairman: 


15667. I understood that any of the Inspectors might have a special duty assigned 
to them to make an inspection !—Yes. 

15668a. Have you brought with you any summary of the inmates !—Yes, I have 
brought copies of the returns for the last ten years made to the inspector, with respect 
to intemperance as being a cause of insanity. 

15669a. Can you give us first the number of inmates, the number of persons sent 
in each year to asylums, then the number remaining in the asylums at the end of each 
year, and that for a series of years, so that we may be able to see what changes have 
taken place ?—I hand you a table. 

15670a. In 1857 I see the number of admissions was 397 ; remaining on October 
1, 1858, 561 ?—You will notice by a foot note that at present those are institutions in 
which the insane are confined exclusively. Idiots are separate. 

15671la The admissions in 1857 were 397. For 1893—that must be only a part 
of the year—the returns shows 753 admissions !—Yes, the official year ends 30th Sep- 
tember. 

15672a. Very nearly double the number of 1857 ?—There was a falling off during 
the later portion of 1892. 

15673a. In 1892 the number was 792, 39 more than in 1893. Here is a foot note 
which says : 


“The great difference shown in the admissions from one year to another in some institutions is 
due to the opening of new asylums, when there would always be a large number admitted that had 
been refused admission before by reason of no room for them being obtainable. 


Now, is the great increase in the number of residents in the asylums to be attri- 
buted to a great increase in the number of insane persons in the community, or is it 
owing to their hibernation, if I may use the word, in the asylums ?—I think the in- 
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crease of patients domiciled in the asylum is due to a great many causes. I have no 
doubt that insanity is on the increase ; I have no doubt that is a fact, however difficult 
it may be to get statistical knowledge such as would be perfectly reliable. I find in 
reading reports from British and American asylums that there is a very much larger 
number under charge now in the institutions than there was at a former period, a 
number much larger than the average increase of population would warrant ; con- 
sequently I presume that there is an actual i increase of insanity. 

15674a. Speaking with respect to Ontario, in former years was it not the case that 
insane persons were kept at home and taken care of by relatives to a much larger ex- 
tent than they are now !—There is no doubt of that. 

15675a. Has not the change of custom in that respect added largely to the num- 
bers in the asylums !—I think it has. The public confidence in these institutions is 
much greater than it was, and the percentage of cures is larger, and consequently the 
community at large has greater confidence in the treatment and care of their unfortu- 
nate relative, all of which conduces to the greater use of asylums. 

15676a. Have you made any comparison of the number of insane in Ontario with 
the number in any other province, or in the States ?—I have for years made a vigorous 
effort to make a comparison that I would feel to be reliable, but I am compelled to say 
that I think any estimate must be approximate. The returns in Great Britain are 
possibly more certain and more correct than those in any other country, because the 
system in operation there has been in practice longer, by which a census of all the in- 
stitutions is collated. Jn Ontario we have no trouble at all, we know to an individual 
the number of patients from year to year, the difficulty is to know what number are 
residents outside. The only knowledge that I can have on that point is the bulletin of 
May, 1893, issued from the Rc tment of Agriculture in regard to the census returns 
of the Dominion. This seems to have been compiled with great care, and I think it 
may possibly be relied upon, because the means have been in the hands of the compilers 
to a great extent. In the United States the difficulty is that each State of the Union 
has its own organization, it has no responsibility in regard to some of the institutions, 
which are not supervised by the State in a great many cases, but by different counties. 
Until, I think, three years ago when a Commission in Lunacy issued for New York State 
there was no possibility of getting any reliable statement that would have official au- 
thority. Each institution had its own individual character, its own individual respon- 
sibilities, its by-laws and rules. It received a certain sum from the State from year to 
year. They charged for maintenance such rates as they saw fit. J am pointing that 
out to show how difficult it is under such circumstances to collect any such returns as 
would give a knowledge of the number of insane people in that country. In looking 
over the latter last year I was very much struck with a statement made at Chicago by 
Dr. G. M. McDowall, President of one of the societies, who confessed himself unable to 
master the statistics in respect to the matter. I may say, however, that within the 
last two years a much advanced position has been taken in respect to all that work, and 
the information is very much more reliable. I hope that in a year or two we will be 
able to get more reliable statistics concerning insanity in the United States. 

15677 ja. Have you prepared any st stistics showing the numbers of insane in Canada, 
or in Ontario, and comparing them with the number ini any State of the Union ?—I think 
the proportions do not vary greatly, for any estimate I can make, but I have no figures. 

15678a. Could you prepare a statement showing the number of insane in the 
asylums of the Province of Ontario, giving their ratio to the population, and could you 
give us similar information in regard to any other Province of the Dominion, or any of 
illic States which you may chose to select !—The most reliable sources of information we 
can find at present are the Dominion statistics. We have to harmonize the statements 
between the Dominion Bulletin and our knowledge of Ontario. I have tried that and 
J find the difference is so great that I can produce no statement that I could feel would 
be reliable. 

15679a. Then I understand you to answer that you have no statistics making com- 
parisons at the present time !—No; none that are so reliable that I could have any con- 


fidence in them. 
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15680a. Have you any sources of information from which such statement could be 
compiled !—Yes, there are quite a number. I could refer you to discussions in the 
American Journal of Insanity. That journal is the authority in New York State. 

15681a. Is it an official document used by the State?—No, Then there is the 
difficulty that you have the population of the asylums, but you have not the insane 
population of the State. 

15682a. We would like to exhaust the sources of information. Is there anything 
to be had at Washington from which you could get figures ?—Nothing that I know of. 

15683a. Have you seen the census returns of \|he Un:ted States, and the portion of 
them that refer to insanity throughout the United States /—I saw a statement in 1890. 

15684. Does not that give the number of insane persons in all the asylums of the 
various States throughout the Union, on a certain date !—I think the purport of the 
document was such, but I understand it was not a very reliable statement, that it had 
to be questioned in a great many ways. That was my impression at the time, con- 
sequently I had not confidence in it. JI am sorry to say that 1 cannot give you the 
source of my information. 

15685a. You have no public or official document issued from the Bureau of 
Statistics, or from any Government office at Washington, which will give us the infor- 
mation !—I have not. 

15686a. You do not know of any !—I donot. The English Commission in Lunacy 
issued their 47th report last June in London, and it seems to be reliable. 

15687a. You have a paper betore you issued from the statistical office in Ottawa 
by Mr. Johnson /—Yes. 

15688a, Turning to page 4 of that paper, you will see that the proportion of females 
to males in England and Wales is 118 to 100, in France, 110 to 100; in Canada it is 
88 to 100. The proportion of females to males is much smaller in Canada than in 
either of those other countries. How do you account for that ?—I cannot account for 
it. I should have supposed that the proportion would be the other way, and greater 
than in either England and France. The only conclusion I can reach is that the general 
condition and surroundings of the population in Canada is superior to those of the 
older States of Europe—I speak of the condition of the females. In the older countries 
there is possibly a greater difficulty in finding the means of livelihood. 

15689a. Turning to page 8, there is a table which shows the number of the insane 
in the various provinces, leaving out Manitoba, British Columbia and the North-west 
Territories, to have been in 1871, 9,423; in 1891 12,664. This shows an increase of 
34:4 per cent in the same time that the population has increased 25°5 5 per cent. I am 
quoting from the census office returns, which, I suppose, I should be correct in assuming 
includes all the insane within the boundaries of the four provinces which the enumera- 
tors have been able to trace, not only those in the asylums, but all over the country ?— 
Certainly, this is the basis of this estimate. 

15690a. Now, that shows a much larger increase in the number of the insane than 
in the population. Have you any remark to make upon that fact, and the causes lead- 
ing to it?—I have no doubt that the chief cause is hereditary predisposition. 

1569la@. You think that is on the increase ?—J do. 

15692a. In Ontario the increase in population in 20 years has been 30:5 per cent, 
and the increase in the insane, 43:5 per cent. In Quebec the increase in population has 
been 25 per cent, and the increase in the insane, 37°8. In Nova Scotia the increase in 
population has been 16:1, and the increase in the insane, 9:1. In New Brunswick the 
increase in population has been 12-4, and the increase in the insane, exactly the same. 
Is there any observation you would like to make on those figures? The increase in 
insanity in the different provinces has been varied. Are there any local causes which 
account for that /—I am not of opinion that there is any specific local cause except the 
increased intermarriage of people with hereditary tendencies to insanity. 

15693a. Do you think there is anything in the habits of the people that is leading 
to an increase in insanity !—Yes, I think that all the mechanical appliances, all the 
sciences, are developing faster living, much more active brain work, lessening the resist- 
ing power of the constitution, and “the progeny of the community at large “partake of 
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that character, all leading up to the one issue, more distress, more anxiety, more care. 
I think there is a rapidly increasing degeneracy of mental power, and especially of 
physical power. 

15694a. Does not the largest portion of the insane which go into the asylums, come 
from the agricultural classes!—I have no figures before me on that matter. My 
impression is that a pro rata number come from the rural districts as well as from the 
cities and towns. 

15695a. I have been under the impression—I may be wrong—that the agricultural 
classes contribute the largest ratio of the insane ?—I had those figures two years ago, 
but I have not got them now. 

15696a. Have you any opinion to express about that !—My impression is that there 
are certain sections from which we receive a much larger number of insane than from 
others, but they do not seem to be rural sections. 

15697a. I was leading on to this question. You have expressed the theory that 
insanity is increased by the more rapid way in which people are living, hastening along 
with railways, and rushing their business by telegraph, and soon. Now, is not that 
theory rather in conflict with the fact, if it is a fact, that the larger number of insane 
comes from a class of the community who are less affected by these influences than any 
other !—The impression is that among the farming community, the intense anxieties of 
life and the mental and physical strain, are quite as great as in cities and towns. There 
has been of late years rather an adverse condition in respect to the results of agricultural 
labour, and I presume that has had its influence. 

15698a. Is there more intermarriage between natives in the country districts !— 
Yes, I think there is. It is an evident fact that the population is becoming more 
stationary, it is becoming more of a homogeneous class. 

15699a. Do you think that the use of intoxicants as beverages is adding any appre- 
ciable number to the quota of the insane ?—In order to inform myself on that matter I 
had a few figures. collated here for the purpose of giving what information we have in 
Ontario. I have taken the admissions for ten years past, beginning in 1884, In our 
reports we have the returns under two different headings, the predisposing cause and 
the exciting cause. There has been a total of 6,116 admissions, the average of which 
for the ten years would be 611. I find intoxication to be a predisposing cause in four 
cases each year out of 611. Then the exciting cause gives a much higher average, being 
16 for each year. 

15700a. Then the total cases due to intemperance out of the 600 would be about 
20 1—_Yes. 

15701la. Have you figures showing other predisposing and exciting causes /—I have 
not got them here, but we have them in the report. 

15702a. Could you make us up a similar table to this with regard to other leading 
causes !—I could forward you my report. 

15703a. We would much prefer you to put it in the shape of a statement, giving a 
list of the causes for which you have returns. Now, will you describe to the Commission 
your method of getting this information !—The superintendent of each institution is 
directed to make such returns in schedule form at the close of each year, or immediately 
thereafter. Their books of record and their journals have all the necessary information 
concerning each patient. Accompanying the judge’s certificate committing each patient 
there is a statement concerning his or her condition. 

15704a. Have you not a large number in the asylum concering whom you have no 
information of this character /— Yes, no specific information. 

15705a. A considerable proportion of the whole !—Yes, quite a heavy percentage 
of the whole, concerning whom we fail to get such information in respect to their con- 
dition as is desirable. 

15706a. Have you any idea what the percentage is ?—I have not. It varies very 
much from year to year. Tramps are picked up, and people who have been possibly 
leading dissolute lives, and the magistrates cannot make any record of their history. 
Those who are admitted by certificate under what we call the ordinary process, we have 
a very fair record of them. 
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15707a. Until three years ago I think you were Inspector of Jails /—Yes, I had a 
number of them. The province was divided territorially, and I took the north and east, 
and my colleague took about an equal number. Dr. Chamberlain now holds that position. 

15708a. Will you kindly refer to that return, on page 8, the report on common 
jails for 1892? I think the year ends in September, does it not ?—Yes. 

15709a. There are three years in which the numbers remaining in jail at the end 
of the year, are very much smaller /—Yes, in 1881-82-83. 

15710a. What was the number remaining in 1880 ?—11,300. 

1571la. What was the cause of the great decrease ?—I am not aware that the pre- 
cise cause was discovered, I have no statistics to show. 

15712a. In the report of 1881 I think the statement was made that the figures 
previously were abnormal ’—How that came to be case, I do not know. Was it stated 
in the report that they were abnormal ? 

15713a. I am under that impression!—I do not recollect using it. JI may have 
said that the commitments were abnormally large in any one year, but I have no recol- 
lection of it. 

15714@. Your simple answer is that you do not know of any special cause ?—I do 
not know of any special cause. 

15715a. What was the figure at the end of the three years ?—In 1884 the commit- 
ments went up to 12,081 from 9,880. 

15716a. As you cannot from memory give any explanation of the change that took 
place in those years, will you be so good as to examine into the records, and make a 
statement for the information of the Commission !—Yes. I may say to the Commission 
that this will involve a great amount of work. We will have to go over the whole to 
get those particulars. 

15717a. We only want to know generally the causes, if there are any. If there 
were some great works being carried on somewhere in the province, that would affect 
the condition !—While works were in progress at Sault Ste Marie, we noted a much 
larger increase in commitments in that section, but those are local causes. 

157184. But if you examined the returns from different districts, you would find 
there was a great increase in one particular district or districts that would affect your 
total, then you get at some special cause for that particular increase or decrease. . I can- 
not suggest any other cause for an increase, than the construction of some great public 
work, as a canal or a railway !—I have noticed that where there was a congested state 
of population, there was an increase of crime. 

15719a. I want to get at the general reason for that change in totals ?-—I am afraid 
T will have to rely upon the commitments for the evidence in all cases. It would be a 
pertectly reliable statement, but it would involve a large amount of work. 

15720a. We do not want to put you to any trouble. We must have the informa- 
tion if we can possibly get it. I suppose you have reports from each of the districts and 
each of the jails ?—Yes. 

1572la. You would soon be able to find out, from the return of each district or 
each jail, if there has been a change, then it ought not to be difficult to trace 
out the causes that have led to the change in that particular district !—-It might not be 
in some cases, in others, it would be a very difficult matter. 

15722a. You will be so kind as to endeavour to furnish all the information ?— 
Certainly, I shall endeavour to furnish all the information in my power, but I think the 
Commission would scarce.y expect that I would hazard an opinion. 

15723a. No, [ am asking you to take time to look into it, and to make an official 
communication to the Seer etary of the Commission ?—All right. 

15724a. Now, from what department of the Government could we get a statement 
showing the total expenditure of the province and of the municipalities within the 
province, for the administration of justice, the maintenance of jails, asylums, poor 
houses, and charitable institutions in the province ?—I think from the Treasurer’s 
Department. 

15725a. Do you think it is possible to get information as to whatis paid by muni- 
cipalities /—I think so. I do not know that it is compiled yet. 
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157260. From your knowledge of the manner in which the accounts of these jails 
and other places are kept, and the expenditure generally of the province, do you think 
it would be possible to make any estimate of the portion of the expenditure for the 
purposes I have named, which could be reasonably attributed to the liquor traftic ?—I 
doubt very much if it is possible, from the knowledge I have. However, I am not 
certain. 

15727a. I suppose you understand the present license system of the province !—I 
do to a certain extent. 

15728a. Do you think it works very well ?—I do. 

15729a. Do you think it has had the effect of curtailing intemperance!/—I do. I 
think that the license system and the advocacy of temperance principles have had 
much to do in curtailing intemperance. 

15730a. Have you formed any opinion as to whether a prohibitory system, looking 
at the state of public sentiment as it exists, would be more effective in restraining 
drunkenness than the existing license system ?—I have very little confidence in a pro- 
hibitive system restraining drunkenness. I think that in a democratic condition of 
society, such as we live in at the present, at least on this continent, unless public senti- 
ment is very strongly in favour of a measure, it is a very difficult matter indeed to 
enfore it or to inflict any penalty for a transgression of it. 

1573la. Do you think that a prohibitory law in its effects generally is preferable 
to a license system !—I would prefer the present license system rather than a limited 
prohibitive law covering only a certain section. I think the chief reason that the Scott 
Act was not more fully prohibitive was the fact that its restrictions applied only to 
sections, and it became unworkable from that fact. Liquor was brought in from adjoin- 
ing sections which were not under the Act. 

15732a. I was speaking of a prohibitory law which would apply to the whole 
Dominion, prohibiting the manufacture, importation and sale of intoxicants of all kinds 
for beverage purposes. Do you think that a law like that would be more beneficial in 
its results than a license system ?—If it could be carried out in its entirety, I think 
from all the evidence before me that a prohibitory law would be better. But where a 
commodity is to be used for mercantile and mechanical purposes, I doubt very much if 
a prohibitory law would not work greater injury than benefit to the cause of temper- 
ance. 

15733a. Is that because you think it would not be efficiently carried out !—Yes, 
because it could not be efficiently carried out. 


By Judge McDonald : 


15734a. Have you a table showing the total convictions for crime for the last 
decade in Ontario ?—I have no such statement. 

15735. Are your statements made up for convictions or commitments 1—I may add 
that in all the insane asylums in Ontario the use of alcoholic liquors as a beverage is 
prohibited. In fact, they are only given out in the dispensary as any other drug would 
be given to patients. This practice has been carried out for the last thirty years. 
Stimulants are only given to patients medicinally. 
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FRANCIS 8. SPENCE, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
by the Chairman : 


15736a. You are a resident of Toronto !—Yes. 

15737a. How many years have you lived here !—Since I first lived in Toronto it 
would be about thirty-five years. I have been living here now about nineteen years. 

15738a. Are you a native of this province ?-—No, sir; a native of Ireland. 

15739a. Are you following any profession or business?—I am Secretary of the 
Dominion Alliance for the Supression of the Liquor Traffic. 

15740a. You are not engaged in any commercial business !—Not at present—not 
to any extent. 

15741a. How long have you been Secretary of the Dominion Alliance !—I think, 
about eight years. 

15742a. Is it a voluntary service upon your part, or do you receive remuneration 
for it ?—The service is practically voluntary, but when there is special work to be done 
there is remuneration for that. 

15743a. There is no salary attached to the office !—A great deal of the time it has 
been without any remuneration whatever—most of the time. 

15744a. Do you hold any office in the Ontario Branch Alliance /—Yes, I am 
Secretary of the Council of the Dominion Alliance, which is the national body, and of 
the Ontario Branch of the Dominion Alliance, which is the provincial organization ; I 
am secretary of both. 

15745a. On terms similar ?—On terms similar. 

15746a. What, briefly, are the objects of the Dominion Alliance ?!—The total 
suppression of the manufacture, importation and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes. I might give you the platform, the declaration of principles, of the organiza- 
tion, which in a few words embodies its objects. Of course, I presume that any state- 
ments I make are not to be considered as being expressions of the opinion of the 
Dominion Alliance. I am not officially in that capacity before the Commission. 

15747a. Then you wish us to understand that the opinions you may express here 
are not necessarily the opinions of the Dominion Alliance 7—I am quite ready to give 
the opinions of the Dominion Alliance as expressed by it as far as I can, but I would 
not wish everytning that is my opinion to be considered as that of the Dominion 
Alliance. 

15748a. What officer connected with the Alliance could we summon before us who 
would be able to speak for the Alliance?—I presume I can speak for the Alliance as 
well as any other person could. 

15749a. Has the Alliance at any time prepared a Bill embodving the legislation 
which it desired to see enacted?!—The Alliance did not prepare a Bill. I prepared a 
Bill. I put in a copy of it. 

15750a. This Bill was based on your own ideas, then?—-The history of it would, I 
suppose, give you the answer. At a meeting held in Toronto in connection with a 
meeting of the Dominion Alliance, it was suggested that it would be very much better 
to have our claims presented to Parliament in the form of a Bill than by a resolution as 
before. A committee was appointed to draft a Bill. I was a member of the committee 
and I drew up the Bill and brought it to the meeting of the Alliance. The meeting 
asked me to embody in a resolution the principles, if I may so express them, on which 
the Bill was framed. I did so, and the resolution was adopted by the Alliance. The 
details of the Bill were not examined by that body. The resolution adopted by the 


Alliance, setting out the principles upon which legislation was proposed, and which 
are worked out in the Bill, is as follows :— 


‘* That in order to have the question of total prohibition placed fairly before the country in a 
definite shape, and to secure a direct vote in Parliament on the same, a Bill be at once introduced 
into the House of Commons framed on the following general lines :— 

‘“‘(a.) The total prohibition of the manufacture, importation and sale of intoxicating liquor 
except for sacramental, medicinal and scientific purposes. 
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(o.) The enforcement of the law and the manufacture, importation and sale of liquor to be by 
the Dominion Government through specially appointed officers. 

‘““(¢.) Penalties for violation of any provision of the law to be sufficiently severe and methods of 
legal procedure against offenders to be sufficiently simple and effective to secure complete enforce- 
ment. 


‘“(d.) Profits upon the sale of liquor and all money penalties imposed, to be devoted to paying 
the expenses of enforcing the law.” 


15751a. IT am well aware that you are in favour of the passage of a prohibitory 
measure, and I will not therefore put a number of questions I would otherwise have put 
to you. Under the head of “ Prohibition,” clause 44 of this Bill says : ‘‘ From the day 
on which this Act comes into force and takes effect, no person, unless as hereinbefore 
provided, shall, in any part of the Dominion of Canada, by himself, his clerk, servant or 
agent, import, manufacture, expose or keep for sale, or directly or indirectly, upon any 
pretense or by any device, sell or barter, or, in consideration of the purchase of any 
other property, give to any other person, any spirituous or other intoxicating liquor, or 
any mixed liquor capable of being used as a beverage, any part of which is spirituous 
or otherwise intoxicating.” It says, ‘‘ expose or keep for sale,” does that cover liquor 
which might be found in the possession of a private person ?—If exposed or kept for 
sale. 

15752a. Suppose it were found in his own house and kept ostensibly for his own 
use /—I do not think that clause as worded would cover the possession of liquor except 
for sale. 

15753a. Was it your intention, as this is your bill, to prohibit the importation or 
manufacture for private use !—Certainly. 

15754a. Everything !—Everything except as herein provided. 

15755a. Then you would ask for legislation which would entirely prevent importa- 
tion or manufacture for any purpose except for medicinal, mechanical and sacramental 
purposes ?/—Prohibit all but that—either importation, manufacture or sale. I may say 
that I consider the evils resulting from the liquor tratticas so vast that I think it would 
be well worth the community taking the trouble and making the sacrifice necessary 
to secure the most effective kind of legislation that could be devised. 

15756a. Do you know of any other country in which a law of total prohibition has 
been in force ?—I do not think there is any country in which a prohibitory law of such 
a character is in operation. 

15757a. Looking for past experience to guide us, I ask whether you know of any 
country having any experience of alaw as stringent as that which you have suggested ?— 
In answer to that, I would like to say, of course not at all wanting to make any defini- 
tion of a country, that I know of no country that has a prohibitory law of any kind. ~ 

15758a. Take any State of the Union ora province /—I think the people in certain 
States have enacted laws going as far in that direction as they have power to go; but 
no State, as I understand, would have power to enact such a law as is proposed here. 

15759a. Then you answer that in the United States the States have no power to 
enact such a law, and therefore there is no such a law?—That, in my opinion, is the 
reason. ‘ 
15760a. Do you know of any province or colony where such a law has been in 
force 1—I do not; I have no personal acquaintance with any. 

15761la. Do you think such a law would at the present time receive the support of 
the community throughout the Dominion?’—Not the universal support of the public ; 
but I am inclined to think —of course it is merely a matter of opinion—that such a law 
would have the strong support of an immense majority of the citizens of the Dominion. 

15762a. You mean, of course, the citizens entitled to vote /—If we take the citizens 
not entitled to vote, I think the majority would be very much more immense. 

15763a. You think of the citizens entitled to vote there would be a very large 
majority in favour of a measure of this kind?—Yes, and outside of those the other 
citizens would Le pretty nearly unanimous. 

15764a. Are you prepared to put any facts before us which would support that 
view ’—The facts that would, I suppose, most likely be considered to have a bearing 
upon it would-be the immense votes that have been polled in favour of prohibitory 
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measures wherever they have been submitted to the people. I might instance the fact 
that the liquor traffic is delegalized in the whole of Nova Scotia outside of two counties, 
that the same condition prevails over a large extent of New Brunswick, over most of 
Prince Edward Island, and over nearly 400 municipalities of Quebec ; the great vote 
that was taken in Manitoba ; and the fact that nearly four-fifths of that province has 
prohibition ; also the votes in favour of the Scott Act in the Province of Ontario and 
later in favour of local option. Wherever the question of prohibition has been submitted 
to the people, the majorities have been such as to indicate the condition of affairs I 
have expressed. 

15765a. Do you look upon local option as a similar measure to that which you 
propose ?—TI look upon it as an effort of the people to obtain as much of prohibition as 
they possibly can. . 

15766a. And you infer from that that they would support this measure !—In con- 
versation with the people who are in favour of local option measures in the different 
parts of the province, I have almost invariably found them more strongly in favour of 
a more comprehensive law, and in fact have often met people who said that they would 
not support local option measures on account of their partial character, but would 
support the larger measure of national prohibition. 

15767a. One of the exceptions in Nova Scotia to which you refer is Halifax, where 
we are told there is a very free sale of liquor /—Very free. 

15768a. And sale in the County of Halifax also ?—I have no personal knowledge 
of the county. 

15769a. The fact has been given in evidence that licenses are issued, not many, 
however !/-—There are, I believe, two licenses in the County of Halifax outside o/ the city. 

15770a. That would indicate that there is some sale there /—Nome sale. 

15771a. Are there no other parts of the province in which there is sale at present ? 
—Not legalized sale, I think, outside of the two counties of Richmond and Halifax. 

15772a. What is the character of the law in Nova Scotia under which you say the 
traffic is delegalized over so much territory ?—I think there are about nine counties 
under Scott Act and about seven counties in which the provincial license law operates 
to secure prohibition. That license law prohibits the issue of a license unless a petition 
signed by a large proportion of the electors is presented in favour of the issue of it, and 
no one has been able to get a petition largely enough signed to secure a license. 

15773a. Do you call that del: galization if it is optional with the people to allow 
the sale or not ?--I think it is optional, but the law is such as to prevent selling. That 
I would call delegalization. 

15774a. But ifshey comply with the conditions they can sell /—But the conditions 
are such as it is impossible for them to comply with. 

15775a. But the law does not prohibit selling in the case of those who comply 
with the conditions !—The law prohibits it except on certain conditions that are 1m- 
possible ; therefore the law practically and absolutely prohibits, and itis total delegali- 
zation of the sale of liquor in those places. 

15776a. Coming t» New Brunswick, you included that province among those in 
which the sale was almo t delegalized /—In that province there are, I think, fourteen 
counties and two cities. 

What are the exceptions in that province ?—TI could not from memory give you the 
counties. 

15777a. Then take Prince Edward Island; did you include th t?—Yes; Prince 
Edward Island has the Scott Act in every part except the city of Charlottetown. In 
that city there is neither Scott Act nor license, but simp'y a police regulation imposi: g 
heavy restrictions on the liquor traffic. 

15778a. And free sale ?—Sale by any person who chooses to comply with the res- 
tricti ns of the law. 

15779a. And the population of th se three provinces is what !—The census returns 
are not in my hands. 

15780a. Between 800,000 and 900,000 ?—Something like that. 
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15781-2a. Then, coming to the Province of Quebec, you spoke of a certain number of 
parishes having adopted local option by-laws. What is the character of that local 
option /—There are two counties under the Scott Act, one of them, I suppose, the 
largest county of the province, covering a large part of the province; a third county 
has the Dunkin Act; and the remainder of the prohibitive counties are under local 
option by-laws, enacted I believe by the parish councils. I do not remember the 
number of the parishes ; I think in the neighbourhood of 300. 

15783a. D. you know anything of their area !—I have no information as to that. 

15784a, What is the character of that local option? Is there any difficulty on the 
part of t ose who desire to get liquor for beverage purposes securing it ?—A great deal 
of difficulty, I think, in many places. 

15785a. What are the difficulties /—The difficulty of it not being sold. As I am 
informed, no sale is allowed except on the certificate of a clergyman or a medical man, 
and to certain people the securing of one of those certificates is I believe a matter of a 
good deal of difficulty. 

15786a. Is there any difficulty in the way of people getting liquor from outside of 
their municipality or parish?—No difficulty that the law imposes beyond the in- 
convenience of going after it. 

15787a. Does the population of those parishes form any considerable proportion 
of the population of the Province of Quebec!—I have already said that I have no idea 
of it, but I would presume that 300 parishes would include a good deal. 

15788a. Do you think the people of the Province of Quebee would vote for a pro- 
hibitive measure, I mean such a measure as you yourself suggested in this bill ?—My 
knowledge of Quebec province and population is very limited, and my confidence in 
their f, vour for prohibition is not quite as strong as it is with reference to other por- 
tions of the Dominion with which I am well acquainted. 

15789a. Do you think a general prohibitory law of the character you have indi. 
cated, could be efficiently enforced if in the Province of Quebec there was a majority 
against it ?—Do you mean efficiently enforced throughout the Province of Quebec ? 

15790a. No, throughout the Dominion ?—If efficiently enforced means absolutely 
enforced, so that there would be no infractions of it, I would have to say no. But if 
efficient enforcement means so as to secure the object of the law, I would say yes, 
decidedly, meaning by the object of the law the diminution of the evils of intemper- 
ance. 

15791a. What do you think is the feeling in British Columbia on the subject of 
prohibition ?— As in other parts of the Dominion, the people are divided. I do not 
think, though I may be mistaken, that there is as strong a sentiment there as in other 
places. I think probably the provinces you have mentioned, Quebec and British Col- 
umbia, would be likely to be weak on the subject of prohibition ; but I would like to 
have further information before speaking positively on that question. 

15792a. You are not confident, then, that you would have a majority in those pro- 
vinces for prohibition !/—I am not confident. I think the vote in the other provinces 
would far more than counterbalance the adverse sentiment there. 

15793a. Do you think a vote of the people on the subject of prohibition is a safe 
gauge of public sentiment on the subject 1—It is the safest gauge I can think of. 

15794a. So far has it resulted in anything in Manitoba ?—Yes, it has resulted in 
inquiry in Manitoba and here by the authorities as to the extent of their power. It 
has resulted in a demand or memorializing of the Dominion Parliament by the Legis- 
lature of Manitoba fora prohibitory law for that province, a declaration by the Legis- 
lature in favour of it, and action taken to secure a definition of jurisdiction, and will, 
we hope, result in the enactment of a prohibitory law for that province, as far as the 
courts will warrant the Legislature of Manitoba in prohibiting the liquor traffic—all 
that it would be possible under any circumstances for such a vote to accomplish. 

15795a. Do you think we should have much smuggling under such a prohibitory 
system as you speak of ?—Well, we have a good deal of smuggling under the license 
system, and I would suppose that as long as doing wrong is profitable pecuniarily, you 
will find men desirous of doing wrong. I think there would likely be smuggling. 
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15796a. Do you think the law would be difficult of enforcement for some time !— 
Well, I suppose one’s ideas about what is difticult of enforcement might be different 
from another’s. I think all law is difficult of enforcement, and this law would be even 
more difficult of enforcement than most laws. There would be difficulties, but I do not 
think insurmountable ones. 

15797a. Then, if I may summarize what you have told us, we practically have no 
experience to guide us as to the effect and the operation of such a law as you propose— 
I mean so severely prohibitive as your law would be ?—I would rather have a summary 
of what I have said not put so much in that form. I think we have this experience, 
that the more rigid legislation dealing with the liquor traffic has been made, the more 
effective it has become; and the natural, inevitable inference is that a law like this 
would secure better results than any other legislation that has been attempted. 

15798. If you did not say in answer to my question that we had no such experi- 
ence, I wish you to put me right; I understood you to say that ?—I certainly said that 

15799a. Now I wish to ask you with reference to prohibitive laws generally, what. 
the effect of them has been where they have been in force, so far as you know !— Where 
they have been enforced the results have been very good, so far as I have been able to 
learn. 

15800a. Will you refer to some particular place, and if there has not been efficient 
enforcement, and if the results have not been satisfactory, will you kindly tell us what 
in your opinion has been the reason ?—TI suppose that perhaps as good an example of an 
extreme or rigid prohibitory law as might be given would be that of the State of 
Kansas. I think the State of Kansas has afforded evidence of the effectiveness of a 
well-enforced prohibitory law. I had the privilege of being in that State not long ago, 
stopping at a few points. In some places where the official sentiment was not in har- 
mony with the law, it was very openly violated ; but in cities such as Topeka, where 
public sentiment was in favour of the law, I witnessed a more thorough enforcement 
of prohibition, a more complete working out of that system, than I ever expected to 
see In my most sanguine expectations of prohibitory legislation. 

15801a. How long has the prohibitory law been in force in Kansas ?—TI think in 
the neighbourhood of ten years. 

15802a. And what results do you attribute to it—I mean results which point to its 
efficiency !—The absence of the open sale of liquor and the absence of other marked 
evils that follow the sale of liquor, such as the social evil and disorder. I was sur- 
prised, as I suppose everybody was, to notice some time ago, when there, was a serious 
political squabble there, and the temper of the people of the State, and especially of the 
city of Topeka was roused to an extraordinary degree, that the people passed through 
that crisis, in which practically armed forces confronted each other, without any breach 
of the peace or disturbance of any kind, something for which I do not think a parallel 
is to be found in history. 

15803a. And that you attribute to the prohibitory law ?—Persons who have wit- 
nessed the whole scene have stated that they believed that if there had been open liquor 
shops there, riots would have been precipitated and there would have been bloodshed. 

15804a. Do you adopt that opinion !—I have every reason to believe that is a safe 
conclusion. 

15805a. Is there anything else which you would like to point out as indicating the 
success of the law in Kansas !—When I was in Topeka I made it my business to call on 
police officials and others and to make careful inquiry as to who were the opponents of 
the law. I went to see the gentleman named Tomlinson, who has been known, I think, 
for the last ten years as the champion of the opponents of prohibition in Kansas. He 
is an editor and a leader among the Democratic people who opposed the law. I asked 
him about it, and he informed me candidly that while he did not sympathize with the 
law or consider that it was the right way to govern people, yet he had to admit, as 
everybody else did, the efficiency of the law, and he said, ‘‘my advocacy of the other 
side of the question is ended.” I was only there a couple of days, but I remarked the 
place as being exceedingly sober and free from vice of every kind. 
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15806a. Have you examined the statistics of the State?—I have no statistics at 
my hand, but I have seen statistics from time to time which made a remarkably 
favourable showing for Kansas compared with other States. 

15807a. But you have no statistics that you could put before us ?—I have none 
here. I can easily obtain such statistics. 

15808a. Have you any statistics showing the increase in the church membership 
in Kansas or the increase in attendance of children at the schools !—I believe there are 
such statistics published, but I have not them with me to-day. But I will be happy, if 
you wish, to forward any such papers as I can secure. 

15802a. We shall be very glad to have them. Do you know if there are a very 
large number of divorces granted in Kansas /—I have no knowledge of that. 

15810a. Then you do not know whether a large number of them were granted on 
the score of intemperance /—Oh, no. 

1581lla, Would you quote some other community in which prohibition has pre- 
vailed?’—I have talked with persons who have come from the State of Dakota, who 
assured me that the conditions there were very similar. The evidence I had of every 
person who has made the examination goes to show that outside of the large centres of 
population in the State of Iowa the prohibitory law has been remarkably effective, and 
that the liquor traffic in the rural parts of the State is small. 

15812a@. What is it in the large centres !—It varies according to the matter I spoke 
of a little while ago—the effort that is made to enforce the law. 

15813a. You have no statistics to put before us as to the State of Dakota any 
more than as to the State of Kansas ?—No, I have no such statistics with me. 

15814a. Will you refer to any other State ?—Statistics, I believe, show similar 
results in the State of Massachusetts and in the State of Connecticut where the change 
has taken place ina great many places from license to prohibition and the reverse. 
These statistics are readily available ; they have been before the public a long time and 
I think not contradicted. 

15815a. What is the pcsition of matters in Massachusetts to-day /—License and 
no license or local option. ; 

15816a. High license, is it not ?—Yes, pretty high, I believe. 

15817a. They had at one time prohibition in Massachusetts 7—They had a prohibi- 
tory law in the State at one time, which was weakened by the permission for the sale of 
malt liquors. That was changed for local option. . 

15818a. Have you any statistics showing the crime in the two periods, under pro- 
hibition and under license with local option /—I may say generally that I have no statis- 
tics with me to-day relating to any part of the United States. 

15819a. But you point to Massachusetts and Connecticut as States in which pro- 
hibition has worked improvement !—There are a great many cities and towns in Massa- 
chusetts which show fluctuations in crime—an increase under prohibition, and these 
fluctuations correspond with the changes in the cities and towns from one condition to 
the other. 

15820a. Then, do I interpret your answer correctly, that you point to those two 
States in which the prohibitive system has worked improvement !—Yes. 

15821a. I suppose the prohibitive law originated in the State of Maine, and that. 
it has been longer in force there than in any other self-governing community; am I 
correct in that /—TI believe so, and I think the evidence there is absolutely overwhelm- 
ing and the demonstration of the effectiveness of prohibition there is absolutely complete 
in the fact the State of Maine has had experience of a prohibitory law for the length of 
time you say. i 

15822a. Férty years ?—Fully that time. During that time it has had visits from 
us outsiders, who of course could only get an idea of what was going on during one day 
or two days or one year or two years, and an imperfect idea of what the state of things 
is in different parts of the State. But the people of the State as a whole, who have had 
the experience of all these years, when the question was submitted to them, in the 
desire to keep their State as free as possible from the evils of intemperance, declared on 
a non-partizan vote in favour of a prohibitory amendment to their constitution by the 
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most overwhelming vote the State has ever recorded, I suppose, on any question. I 
look on that as a proof that the people of Maine as a whole enthusiastically endorse 
prohibition. 

15823a. Do you remember the number of those who voted? I was under the im- 
pression that it was smaller than the vote i1 the ordinary political contests of the State? 
—I said the largest majority. I had no knowledge whether the vote was larger or 
smaller than the political vote. 

15824a. The majority was 47,000 ’—Something like that. 

15825a. You have given expression to a very strong endorsement of the prohibitive 
system in the State of Maine. Will you kindly state what evidences have come under 
your notice which lead to the conclusion you express !—I was mi-understood if you 
thougit I was giving a strong endorsement to the prohibitive system of the State of 
Maine. What I said was that the evidence given by the vote of the people assured ine 
that they were convinced that prohibition was a good thing for the State. I would 
not like to be understood as approving of their particular law, but merely as calling 
attention to their endorsement of the principle embodied in the law. 

15826a. Have you had any experience as to the manner in which the law has 
operated in the State of Maine !—Very little. I have been through the State of Maine 
hurriedly several times. I have stopped off for brief periods at different places, and I 
have seen that the sale of liquor was not open or public, as it 1s in other places where it 
is licens: d. 

15827a. Do you think the law has been effective in the cities of the State /—From 
the information of people who are well informed, I would say yes. 

15828a. Of your own knowledge !—I have made no personal investigation of that, 
having had no opportunity. J was across at the city of Calais when the Commission 
was at St. Stephen in New Brunswick, and I was struck by the entire absence of 
drunkenness or any marks of it ; and I noticed in Portland, where one would expect to 
see drinking, that there was not drinking. 

15829a. It has sometimes been said that there has been a lack of effort in the 
State of Maine to give effect to the law /—I have heard and read of a good many cases 
in which the enforcement was so lax that the sale of liquor has been very free, and at 
other times when it was rigid the sale has been less. 

15830a. You would expect, seeing that the law has been in force for forty years, 
that it was now being efficiently enforced !—I would not take the length of time that it 
has been in force, as any special reason why it should be very much more effective. I 
would think the enforcement depended largely on the sentiment of the community and 
on the purpose of the officials who were elected by those people to enforce the law. 

1583la. Then do you not hold the view that has been expressed by many witnesses 
who have been before us, that the law is an educator ?—Oh, decidedly. 

15832a. Then should it not have been educating the people of the State of Maine, 
having been in force forty years /—I think it has educated them. I think their 47,000 
majority is an evidence. 

15833a. I am speaking with regard to the enforcemeni of the law ?—Yes, I think 
it has been an educator in two directions. I think a large class of the community has 
been educated in opposition to the liquor traflic and a desire to have it suppressed, and 
a large section, the criminal class, that wish to break law, have had a long education in 
plans and methods of evading it, and some of them have, doubtless, in forty years be- 
come so etlicient that they do it too effectively. 

15834a, The law could hardly be an educator, then, from your standpoint /—The 
law has been an educator of public opinion. 

15835a. But not of those who break the law ?—There is hardly anything that is — 
planned and calculated to have a good result that, if abused does not have an evil 
result ; and I think the prohibitory law could be so misused by persons who wish to 
defy it as to produce in them very evil results. 

15836a. If the law has ben an educator, would you not conclude that it would 
be all the time making progress, and that after such a long experience of it, you might 
reasonably expect that it would now be efficiently enforced ?—From the evidence I 
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referred to a little while ago, I would infer that the law now is efficiently enforced, 
meaning by efficiently so as to accomplish a great deal of the results that its promoters: 
desire. 

15837a. I think you said that you have no statistics to give us as to the state of 
crime or as to the quantity of liquor consumed in the State of Maine. Have you any- 
thing with you that you can lay before the Commission !—I can say that imagining 
that I would be questioned more in reference to the place of Which I have knowledge, 
I did not bring with me a good many documents of that character. 

15838. You are quite familiar with the terms of the Commission ?—Yes, 

15839a. The Commissioners are instructed to inquire into the results of prohibition. 
where it has been put in force, and it therefore becomes important for us to get infor- 
mation about places where a prohibitive system has been tried. If you tell me that 
you really have no information as to the results, which can be got at in official records, 
I will not question you any further in that direction !—I would be very sorry to be 
understood as making any such statement. The statement I made was this, that not 
being more than a second-hand custodian of any such statistics as are available, and not 
imagining that the Commission would ask me to produce them, I have not brought such 
with me. I have a great many books and documents at home containing such statistics. 

15840a. But you are not prepared to give them to-day ?—I would be prepared to 
give them if the Commission would give me time. 

15841a. Would you prefer to be examined at another time !—No. 

15842a. If you have any information of that kind, the Commission will be only 
too glad to be furnished with it /—I may say that I have here, what I happened to 
pick up, the inaugural address of Joseph R. Bodwell, one of the Governors of the State 
of Maine, which contains that gentleman’s opinion of the prohibitory law. 

15843a. We have that and nearly all the inaugural addresses of the Governors of 
the State of Maine ; but if you have any statistics arith regard to the results of the 
prohibitory law in “Maine, we should be very glad to Have them ?—T have no doubt 
that I can furnish the Commission with such statistics which will bear out what T have 
expressed. 

15x844a. You cannot be surprised at being questioned on that subject when the 
father of the Maine liquor law, and I suppose its very strongest advocate, has been 
constantly referring to these matters as evidences of the efficacy of the law. Does the 
Dominion Alliance publish any newspaper /—It does not. 

15845a. Is this paper, of which you have given me a copy, the “ Canada Citizen,” 
still published ?—Yes. 

15846a. But it has no connection with the Dominion Alliance ?—It has no rela- 
tionship to the Dominion Alliance. I am not connected with the paper now. 


By Judge McDonald : 


15847a. How long have you been Secretary of the Dominion Alliance !—I think I 
said about eight years. 

15848a. You were Secretary, then, in the month of June last ?—Yes. 

15849qa. I find, on reference to the Toronto Mail of Thursday, the 22nd of June 
last, that you are reported to have said this: “The Dominion Alliance had never 
endorsed that fraud and farce, the Prohibition Commission,” and I would ask you, if 
you are correctly reported there, whether you spoke for yourself or by authority of the 
Alliance !—May I ask what that is in reference to ? 

15850a. It is a report of a speech made at Ottawa in connection with some gather- 
ing or assembly !—Can you tell me what the gathering was? 

15851la. It is called in this paper,. “ Liberal Convention.” Speaking on that 
oceasion. were you speaking for the Dominion Alliance or for yourself !—Speaking on 
that occasion I was speaking for n yself. 

15852a. In saying, then, that ‘The Dominion Alliance had never endorsed that 
fraud and farce the Prohibition Commission,” should you have said that the Dominion 
Alliance had never, or that you had never endorsed it ?—You are assuming, of course,, 
that you are reading a correct report. 
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15853a. If it is incorrect, I am quite open to correction ?—It is incorrect. I had 
better answer your question to remove any misapprehension, and in doing so I think it 
is fair that I should make an explanation in reference to the facts of the case. The 
Dominion Alliance has been promoting in the House of Commons for a great many 
years a reso.ution in favour of prohibition. In the session of Parliament in 1891, the 
Commission resolution was adopted. We had as usual before the House a resolution in 
favour of prohibition. «A number of amendments were offered to that resolution, among 
them being one moved by the Hon. Finance Minister, substituting for our prohibitory 
resolution a motion in favour of the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the working of the liquor traflic. That resolution, which the temperance people believed 
was moved in the House of Commons for the purpose of ridding that body of the incon- 
venience of being compelled to consider the prohibition resolution, was carried. We 
unhesitatingly denounced, as I think all temperance people did, that method of evading 
the issue that was being placed before the House; and we considered the appointment 
of the Commission as a farce, being farcical in that the original plan was not to obtain 
information so much as to evade the direct issue of prohibition. When this matter 
came up at our different Alliance meetings subsequently, we took the same ground, that 
the appointment of the Royal Commission was farcical. JI believe I used the term 
“farce” myself. It was used before the Royal Commission was appointed. It certainly 
could not have reference to any person or to the personnel of the Commission. but to 
the action of the Parliament at Ottawa. At the convention to which you refer the 
Hon. Mr. Laurier spoke on the prohibition question, and he stated—TI have no doubt he 
had been misinformed—that the Dominion Alliance had passed a resolution, or had in 
some way declared that they would postpone taking any action awaiting the report of 
the Royal Commission ; and he led the convention to suppose that the Alliance had 
endorsed the appointment of the Commission. As respectfully as I could I corrected 
the statement ; I said that the Alliance had never endorsed the farce of appointing that 
Commission. My statement was correct ; we never endorsed the appointment of the 
Royal Commission ; but I never uttered a syllable that could be at all derogatory to the 
Royal Commission or any of the gentlemen who constitute it, and I would be very sorry 
if anything I said should be considered a reflection on any of the gentlemen who make 
up that body. 

15854a. I did not intend by my question to imply that you had made any reflection 
upon any individual members of the Commission. What I understand you now to say, 
is, that what you meant to say was that the Dominion Alliance and those who, 
acted with them looked upon the appointment of a Commission as a farcical thing. Am 
I misquoting you in that?’—No. May I correct my answer?—It may look like being 
very precise, but I think you have slightly misquoted me. I did not say that the 
appointment of the Commission was a farce. What 1 said was that the evading of a 
vote on the direct issue in the House of Commons by the appointment of a Royal Com- 
" mission, instead of manfully facing the question, was a farcical proceeding on the part 
of the House of Commons. 

15855a. Now I will ask you whether the Mail’s report is correct as to the words 
you used ?—It is not correct, to the best of my recollection. 

15856a. I find that the Globe of the same date reports you as having said: ‘The 
Dominion Alliance had never endorsed that farce the Prohibition Commission ” !—I 
think that is very likely to be the correct report. 

15857a. You did not use the word “fraud” ?—-There is a great deal of difference 
between the word “farce” and the word “fraud”: but I think I have made clear the 
reason why I made the statement. 

15858a. May I ask whether within a few weeks of making that statement you had 
returned from a trip to the State of Iowa in connection with the Prohibition Commis- 
sion /—I was in Iowa in May. 

15859a. And also in the State of Minnesota ?7—Yes. 

15860a. Were you in the State of Dakota during that time ?—No, I did not visit 
Dakota. 
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15861la. You have spoken of the state of sentiment in Dakota. Do you know 
whether in South Dakota there exists a system such as you have no doubt noticed in 
some of the other prohibition States, of towns and cities giving quasi licenses to the 
people in the liquor traffic, that is, allowing them to pay a monthly fine, and so long as 
they do that not prosecuting them /—I have no personal knowledge that that is done in 
Dakota. 

15862a. I understand you to say, in answer to the Chairman, that in Nova Scotia, 
except in two counties and the city of Halifax, the liquor traffic was delegalized 1—Out- 
side of these two counties, I believe there are no licenses issued in the province. 

15863a. I think you used the term “delegalized.”—The term “ delegalized ” means 
having the authority of law taken away from it. 

15864a. In several counties is there not in force the license law of the Province of 
Nova Scotia in which under certain conditions licenses may be granted /— Under certain 
conditions which do not exist. 

15865a. Under which certain conditions licenses may be granted !—No, because 
there are no conditions under which licenses can be granted. 

15866a. I understand that on a certain number of persons signing a petition a 
license is granted ?—If the petitions were available, licenses I believe would be granted. 

15867a. In the Province of Ontario, in certain sections, do not signatures have to be 
got to petitions for hcenses!—Yes. 

15868a. In such cases you would not say that the traffic was delegalized, but that 
such restrictions were-thrown about it that licenses were not granted ?’—What I meant 
was that there was no legalized liquor traftic. 

15869a. In the County of Yarmouth, for instance, no matter how many people 
signed a petition a license could not be granted, because there the traffic is delegalized ? 
—Because the Scott Act is in force. 

15870a. But in the County of Colchester if a sufticient number of people signed a 
petition a license would be granted ?—Then the granting of the license would be legal ; 
but in the meantime the license is not granted, and the traffic is delegalized by the 
conditions. | 

15871la. Then, in Ontario, in the same way, in some places the traffic is delegalized 
where the petition cannot be secured !—The traflic is delegalized in a large part of On- 
tario. Wherever the petitions cannot be obtained, the traffic is delegalized ; that is 
what I meant by delegalizing the traffic. 

15872a. Were you in Nova Scotia at all last year ?—I was. 

15873a. Were you at Truro !/—I was. 

15874a. That is a place where there is no license granted !—Yes. 

15875a. Is it illegal there for hotels to furnish liquor !—Yes. 

15876a. Did you yourself see liquor furnished at hotel tables ?—I did not. Let 
me say that I saw liquor furnished on two or three occasions when I was down there 
in company with the Commission ; it was to a very small extent. 

15877a. I ask you did you see liquor furnished at a hotel table at Truro?—No, I 
have no recollection of seeing liquor at any hotel in Truro. 

15878a. Are you quite sure. Do you remember what hotel you stopped 74 1—Yes, 
I could not give the name. I had the honour of stopping at the same hotel as yourself. 

15879a. And you do not remember seeing guests at that hotel who were not Com- 
missioners furnished with liquor at the hotel table 7—In the Province of Nova Scotia, I 
did see liquor furnished in prohibited territory. I could not say now whether I saw 
liquor furnished at that hotel of which you speak or not. 

15880a. Did you see it at New Glasgow ?—I did at New Glasgow, but under cir- 
cumstances which I think it is fair to put in the evidence. The fact is, | saw no liquor 
furnished outside of the party there connected with the Royal Commission, and I am 
of opinion that if the Commission had not been present, there would have been no liquor 
furnished. 

1588la. On what do you base that opinion?—On the fact that I saw no liquor 
furnished outside of the party in the dining-room accompanying the Royal Commission. 

15882a. Did you see liquor furnished elsewhere in Nova Scotia !—Only with the 


qualitication I mention. 
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15883a. Did you see any in North Sidney in the County of Cape Breton ?—In 
company with yourself, walking through the streets of that town, I saw bottles in a 
window that looked very suspicious ; but being both total abstainers we did not make 
any investigations. J imagine, from some things I saw, that there was liquor sold. 

15884a. That is a county in which the traffic is delegalized !—_Yes. 

15885a. Did you pass through a place called Kentville in the County of Kings in 
Nova Scotia, where there is a refreshment station !—Yes. 

15886a. Did you see liquor on sale at the refreshment table ?—Not outside the 
party I mention. 

15887a. Did you not see a bar there?—No. I was invited by a gentleman to 
come in and look at this, and going in I saw two gentlemen partaking of liquor that 
was served from under the vounter. I think the liquor was intoxicating. 

15888. And a curtain partly drawn?—Yes. <A gentleman invited me to go be- 
hind the curtain and see, and I went behind and saw. 

15889a. Did you visit Yarmouth ?—Yes. 

15890a. Did you see any intoxicated people at Yarmouth ?—I could not say posi- 
tively. [f I did it was certainly outside of the party I have spoken of. 

1589la. Coming to New Brunswick, did you visit the city of Moncton /—Yes. 

15892a. That is under the Scott Act?—Yes. If I saw anybody under the influ- 
ence of Jiquor at Yarmouth it would not have made any permanent impression on me, 
for from what I heard and saw I think there was plenty of liquor there. 

15893a. Did you see at Moncton places where liquor was for sale? Did you see a 
bar-room in the hotel at which you were stopping, with liquor exposed for sale ?—I 
think I did not accompany the investigating party at that place. 

15894a. A bar-room exposed to the street /—Yes, I remember now, attached to the 
hotel. I did see a place where liquor was sold. 

15895a. Did you see such places on the main street of the town, almost opposite 
the hotel ?—Not about the hotel. J heard of places where liquor was to be seen. I 
may say—I suppose it is fair to the people of Moncton—that, conversing with a great 
many of them and moving about the place, I came to the conclusion that there was far 
less liquor sold there than if there had been a license law. 

15896a. You visited Prince Edward Island ?—Yes. 

15897a. Did you visit Summerside !—Yes. 

15898a. The traffic is delegalized in Summerside ?—It is. 

15899a. Did you see there any places where liquor was exposed for sale ?—I saw 
no place in Summerside where liquor was exposed for sale except in the place of the 
licensed vendor who was authorized by the Scott Act to keep it for sale. 

15900a. That was the only place you saw !—-That was the only place where I saw 
liquor for sale. 

15901la. In case of the enactment of a prohibitory law such as you desire, would 
you deem it right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and 
machinery rendered useless!—No, decidedly not. Of course, if there were reasons 
given, I would be in favour of remuneration. 


By the Chairman : 


15902a. What would you do with their large stocks of spirits on hand !—I pre- 
sume that a great deai of the liquor manufactured in this country is manufactured for 
exportation, and the law we propose does not interfere with exportation. It would 
shut down simply on the manufacture and importation. 

15903a. What proportion of the liquor manufactured in Canada is exported at 
the present time ?—I could not say. 

15904a. Is it any considerable quantity ?—I am inclined to think there is. 

15905a. Do you think it is 5 per cent ?—I notice that last year there was manu- 
factured I think nearly a million gallons more than was consumed. 

15906a. That would be what was kept in stock under the two-years provision /—I 
did not examine into that. But I am under the impression there is a quantity exported. 

15907a. Do you think it is 5 per cent ?—I could not say. 
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15908a. We were told yesterday of one establishment that had, I think, 2,600,000 
gallons in stock ; is there a demand abroad which would absorb such a quantity as 
that ?—The Inland Revenue returns show the amount warehoused, so that the figures 
are obtainable. 

15909. The export is a very small part of the present production ; and what I 
wanted to know was what you would propose should be done with the spirits required 
to be kept on hand under the present legal regulation !—In answer to that, I would say 
that while I would fondly hope, I would not expect, a prohibitory law to come into 
force to-morrow ; I would be thankful if we could get a prohibitory law in two or three 
years, or absolutely certain in four years; and with the evident state of public opinion 
before them now, if any distillers between now and the time of the coming into force 
of a prohibitory law choose to manufacture and store away liquor, it is their lookout 
what they do with it, and I would not trouble my mind about it. 

15910a. Would you give them time to dispose of their stock !—That is not what I 
said. I certainly think that if they exercise good judgment, seeing the present trend 
of public opinion, they would not be caught at the time of the coming into force of a 
prohibitory law with a large stock of liquor on hand. 

1591la. Then, would you permit them to sell out?—No, that is not what I say. 
The answer I intended was that when the prohibitory law comes into force the distillers 
and brewers ought to have judgment enough not to have a stock on hand. 

15912a. Your idea is that, you could not have a prohibitory law before two years ? 
—I would put it into operation to-morrow if I could, but it is manifest that I cannot. 

15913a. Suppose you could get it into force to-morrow, what would you do with the 
stock of liquor on hand !—That is a hypothetical case which is not likely to occur ; but 
I would say this: these men during the past two years have had sufficient notice of 
the growth of public sentiment to warn them against being caught in that way, and it is 
their lookout to see that they do not get caught. I would in the legislation enacted 
make no reference whatever to what you speak of. 

15914a. Do you think they would be able to export such a quantity ‘—I did 
answer that. I am not posted in reference to the matter of exportation. Perhaps the 
manufacturers do not export because exportation is not so profitable, and on account of 
the home consumption it is not necessary. I suppose that if they were left with stocks 
on hand they could export them. Perhaps there would not be so much money in ex- 
portation then as there is in home consumption now, but they could export them. 
They might have to do so at a sacrifice. It is not our business to make provision for 
their lack of judgment in not looking out for what is ahead of them. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15915a. Speaking of this matter of compensation, it is sometimes suggested that a 
sort of compensation given in connection with the abolition of slavery furnishes a par- 
allel. Do you think so ?—In regard to that matter, as I understand it, there was no 
compensation provided for in the Emancipation Act, but a grant was voted some time 
subsequent to relieve planters who suffered from emancipation. But even taking the 
ground of your question, the British Government destroyed the property of the slave- 
owners by emancipating their slaves. The liquor traffic is at present legal. If the 
Government were to seize and destroy all the liquor in the possession of the liquor 
manufacturers, they ought certainly to compensate them now for the liquor they seize 
and destroy in that way. At the time of the Emancipation Act there was a slave 
trade going on; there were vessels fitted up for carrying slaves ; there were markets 
and pens and auction blocks; and no one ever mooted compensation for the slave 
traders when their business was swept away. The only compensation Britain ever of- 
fered them was the compensation of shot and shell wherever she met them. I would 
treat’ the liquor manufacturers’ plant exactly as the slave dealers’ plant was treated. 
The slave owners’ compensation bears no analogy whatever to a claim for compensation 
to liquor manufacturers for machinery and plant. 

15916a. Have you any objection to putting a copy of that bill in as an appendix 
to your evidence ?—I would like to put it in as part of my evidence. 

21—64*** 
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By the Chairman : 
15917a. Was the bill ever before Parliament ?—No ; it was not introduced. 
By Judge McDonald: 


15918a. Is this bill as framed an expression of your own individual sentiments ?— 
The details of the bill and the plans of working it out are based largely upon the very 
wisely planned Dominion License Act, which was known as the McCarthy Act. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod « 


15919a. Have you any knowledge of the working of the Scott Act?—Yes, a 
little. 

15920a. Were there any defects in the Scott Act, and, if so, what, in your view, 
were those defects ?—That is a pretty broad ground to cover. The Act from its very 
inception was defective. The plan of the Act was defective. It was not the kind of 
measure the temperance people asked for, in the first place, but was preferred as a com- 
promise—a good deal less than we wanted. 

1592la. What was asked for at that time?—The total prohibition of the manu- 
facture, importation and sale of intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes. A majority 
of the Dominion Parliament said that was right, but expressed the opinion that the 
country was not ready for that yet ; and then the Scott Act was brought in. It was 
defective in plan, not being a general law, not being total prohibition but partial pro- 
hibition, and not having in it a great many of the provisions we wanted to have to 
secure its more effective enforcement. 

15922a. What about its enforcing machinery /—At the start it practically had no 
enforcing machinery. The Act provided that prosecutions could be brought by any 
person, but made it the special duty of the Collector of Inland Revenue to bring prose- 
cutions. The Collector of Inland Revenue, as a rule, has office duties to perform, and a 
large district of country to supervise, and I have never known, in all the Scott Act 
history, of a single prosecution being brought by the official prosecutor appointed by 
the Act. 

15923a. But machinery was provided later, was it not ?—About the time the Scott 
Act was brought into force in the Province of Ontario there was provided far too much 
machinery. His Honour Judge McDonald will remember that at that time there was 
enacted the McCarthy Bill, which was also in operation at the time the Scott Act came 
into operation in Ontario. The result was that the Dominion Government had com- 
missioners and Inspectors to enforce the liquor laws, and the Ontario Government had 
Commissioners and an Inspector for the same purpose ; so that we had double sets of 
machinery, the Ontario Government never admitting the right of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to enact the McCarthy Bill. The result was that the Dominion Commissioners 
issued licenses to vendors to sell liquors for the purposes specified by the Act and the 
Ontario Commissioners issued licenses to vendors to sell liquors for the purposes speci- 
fied by the Act. We had thus in Scott Act counties two sets of licenses in operation. 
Then the Dominion Commissioners, though they were willing to issue licenses, preferred 
to leave the Ontario Commissioners to enforce the law. We had a whole years squab- 
bling as to who should enforce the law. We had double sets of Commissioners and no- 
body to enforce the law. 

15924a. At the time the McCarthy Act was declared ultra vires, did that cease ?— 
I think it was passed in 1883, amended in 1884 and declared ultra vires in 1886 or 
1887. I might say further that we had not only the difficulty of the local nature of 
the Scott Act and the disputed authority, but we had not in the Act the «powers for 
enforcement needed to carry it out. For example, we had not the right of search; we 
had not the power to compel the attendance of witnesses ; we had not in a great many 
cases, Police Magistrates to enforce the law. Magistrates other than those before whom 
the case was entered could act, and sometimes hostile magistrates associated themselves 
with magistrates before whom informations were laid. We had all these difficulties to 
contend with, and for a good while they blocked our work. — 
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15925a. But by-and-by there was enforcing machinery provided by the Provin- 
cial Legislature !—In the second year, practically, the Ontario Government took hold of 
the enforcement of the law. 


By the Charman : 


15926a. What was the second year ?—The second year in the Province of Ontario 
would be the year 1886-87. 

15927a. The McCarthy Act appears to have been declared wltra vires by the 
Supreme Court on January the 12th, 1885 ?—It went to the Privy Council after that. 


By Judge McDonald : 


15928a. Mr. Totten informed us that in the month of May, 1887, the legislation 
of Ontario was complete, as far as legislation went?—I have before me the License 
Law, which sets out the clauses we were striving hard to get enacted. The Act was 
assented to in May, 1888. Before that time a large number of Scott Act counties had 
voted repeal, and repeal had come into operation, and a great deal of the legislation we 
got from the Ontario Legislature did not come into force until after that. Roughly 
speaking, I may say that the legislation we wanted all along both from the Ontario 
Legislature and the Dominion Parliament to make the Scott Act effective, was not 
finally adopted until the Scott Act had been, in a great many places, repealed. For 
instance, here is an Act to amend the Canada Temperance Act enacted by the Dominion 
Parliament, giving us the right of search ; it was assented to on the 22nd of May, 1888, 
by which time the Act had been repealed in a great many cases. We had been petition- 
ing and begging the Government in the House of Commons to let our Scott Act Amend- 
ment Bill take precedence of other measures, and it was not enacted until the Scott Act 
had been repealed in many places. It was the same in the Province of Ontario. We 
never got the amendments we wanted to make the Scott Act effective. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


159284a. Do you attribute the repeal in part to that fact !—That fact led to condi- 
tions which led to repeal. Of course that was not the only reason. 

15929a. What were the reasons /—In the first place, I said the legislation made 
the Act comparatively inoperative ; I said that the nature of the law, being partial, 
interfered with its operation, that the conflict of jurisdiction interfered with its opera- 
tion, that the lack of magistrates interfered with its operation ; its operation was also 
interfered with by Orders in Council that were passed by the Government at Ottawa. 

15930a. Were not those Orders in Council designed to help the Act ?’—I do not 
know. They may have helped the Act in other parts of Canada, but they decidedly 
interfered with the enforcement of the law in the Province of Ontario. The License 
Act of the Province of Ontario provides that when a man is fined for liquor law viola- 
tion, the fine shall be handed over to the License Inspector to be used by him for the 
enforcement of the law. The Dominion Government passed an Order in Council pro- 
viding that the fines for violations of the Scott Act should be handed over to county 
councils to be used by them for the purposes of the Act; so that the fines, instead of 
being handed over to the Inspectors, were handed over to the County Treasurers, and 
they would not allow them out of their possession until ordered by the county councils. 
In a great many cases the county councils refused to make such orders, and I think it 
was not until suits were entered against a great many county councils that they were 
compelled to hand these moneys over. 


By the Chairman : 


1593la. Before that Order in Council was passed at Ottawa, to whom were the 
fines payable 1—The Act not setting out to whom the fines were payable, the magistrates 
generally followed the practice by paying them over to the Inspectors. 
15932a. Was he an officer of the Dominion Government !—No, I am speaking of 
the Inspectors appointed by the Ontario Government. 
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By Judge McDonald : 


15933a. Did not the informer get half?—No. That may have been the case under 
the McCarthy Act: I know we wanted to get that done, but I am under the impression 
that never was the case. There is no provision whatever in the original Scott Act for 
the disposal of the fines, and it was to make a disposal of the fines that the Dominion 
Government undertook the plan I have mentioned. But in Ontario the practice was, 
in some cases, to hand them over to the Inspector. 

159334a. We had it in evidence at Peterborough that the informer got half and the 
Inspector the other half, and the Order in Council interfered with that, and then the 
money went to the council !—That would be quite in harmony with what I have said, 
that the Inspector would dispose of the, fines, and he might give half to the informer if 
he wanted to. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


15934a. Then that Order in Council, instead of helping in the enforcement of the 
Act, made the difficulties greater?—In the Province of Ontario it decidedly and 
seriously hampered law enforcement. 

15935a. Did any other things enter into the matter!—Yes. We were seriously 
impeded in our work by the hostility of a great many officials. A great many License ~ 
Inspectors were not at all in sympathy with the law, and would not do their duty in 
helping to put it into operation. The Government was appealed to from time to time, 
and it was only after long, persistent, earnest agitation that we got these men into the 
habit of doing their duty. For example, the law provides for imprisonment for the 
third offence. There were counties where men were fined as many as twelve or thirteen 
times and never sent to jail at all, for first or second offences, the License Inspector 
refusing to lay information for third offences as long as they were paying their fines. 
In that way, the law operated as a license system in these cases, and the men kept on 
selling. 

15936a. We have been told that Inspectors who did not do their duty were 
removed, and men appointed who were in sympathy with the law. Did that take place? 
—That took place in 4 good many cases when we pressed the matter on the Govern- 
ment. But you will easily see that for a long time we were climbing along very slowly. 
The Act never had in the Province of Ontario the term of operation it is specified it 
should have. It was intended originally, as we understood, that the Scott Act should 
have a three years’ trial. The repeal contest was on, in most cases, before the Act was 
three years in operation. An Order in Council was granted by the Dominion Govern- 
ment interpreting that part of the Scott Act providing that it shall not be repealed 
until three years after it comes into operation—interpreting it to mean, not that the 
repeal should not be voted on until after three years, but that the repealing proclama- 
tion should not come into force until after three years. The consequence was that the 
opponents of the Act took their votes before the three years were up, and when the 
Act was repealed there was no use of our attempting to enforce it any longer. 

15937a. Was the vote taken before three years after the actual coming into force 
of the Act’—In most cases, I think. 

15938a. So that the repeal movement had got well under way before the machinery 
was provided, though the more it was provided and developed the more effective the 
enforcement became ’—That is true. Of course, there was a difficulty that we could 
hardly avoid meeting, and that under prohibition will always face us, I suppose, until 
the Act has been in force for some time—that was, that it was impossible to prevent 
politics from interfering with the effective enforcement of the law. 

15939a. How would politics affect the enforcement ’—In this way. In the Pro- 
vince of Ontario the licenses are issued by the Provincial Government through their 
Inspectors. An Inspector is an official appointed in a license district on the recom- 
mendation of the person who was the standard bearer of the dominant party in the 
last election. That man naturally enough appoints as Inspector a man who has been — 
one of his most active political supporters. The Ontario Government, that is, the 
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Reform party, has been issuing licenses in the province for a great number of years. 
That condition of affairs you can readilx see, could not well go on without those men, 
who were practically beneficiaries of that party, becoming to a large extent supporters 
of that party. We had a great many liqi\™ sellers who were ardent politicians of the 
same party co-operating with them. The “cott Act came into force, and the violators 
of that law were principally men who hail been holding licenses before the Scott Act 
came in. Now, the Reform Inspectors, strong partisans, had to enforce the prohibitory 
law against the liquor sellers who were former bosom friends, in some cases, and political 
co-workers and any one can see how such a condition of affairs must interfere with the 
effective enforcement of the law. 

15940a. We have heard sometimes of some cases of terrorism. Do you know any- 
thing of them ?—Terrorism was flagrant. I might give you a score of such cases, but I 
take up two or three papers. Here is one paper, the ‘Canada Citizen,” of January 
20th, 1888. It contains a statement of eleven buildings burned in one part of the pro- 
vince, in the vicinity of Irish Creek and Easton’s Corners, for which two men, Lee and 
McDonald, were sent to the penitentiary. Dangerous missiles were hurled at Constable 
Nettleton in Warren’s Hotel, Kemptville, while serving a summons. Constables 
Nettleton, Bennett, Brown and Smith were savagely assaulted at the Burrill House, 
Kemptville, by an immense mob. Five of the ruffians were arrested and fined. Main’s 
tannery at Kemptville was partly destroyed by fire. The Methodist church at Kempt- 
ville was fired in the same way. Dr. Ferguson, M. P., and three other respectable 
citizens of Kemptville, received letters warning them against having anything to do 
with the temperance work, and so on. Several places were dynamited. All through 
the province these men were carrying on a vindictive warfare which sometimes made the 
temperance people afraid. I think the terrorism sometimes operated very ettectively 
through secondhand channels. What I mean is this. A man who might himself have 
little regard for such things might be influenced by his family, who became alarmed at 
the threats made to him. In some cases the persecution by the liquor sellers took this 
form: when information would be laid against them, they would summon as witnesses 
a great many people who had no relationship to the case at all. For example, I remem- 
ber in the town of Beaverton they summoned nearly a score of the W. C. T. U. workers 
of the town, and a great procession of ladies were marched into the court. I could 
mention some things, absolutely too indecent to be mentioned in public, that were per- 
petrated by the liquor men in their efforts to annoy the temperance workers. This 
thing was going on all over the country, and it had some effect. 

15941a. Were there many convictions for violations of the Scott Act ?—Oh, yes, 
The convictions during the time the Scott Act was in force led, I presume, to this 
dynamiting and other outrages. The convictions were climbing up at a tremendous 
rate as soon as we got good Inspectors,and they began to understand the quibbles of the 
antis. I would like to give you the figures of the convictions that were made under the 
Scott Act as evidencing the progress made in its enforcement. I have here a table 
furnished me by the Provincial License Inspector, showing the informations that were 
laid and the convictions that were made, for violations of the Scott Act in different 
years. It gives the numbers for each quarter, beginning May lst, 1886, and running 
on to July 30th, 1887 :— 


Informations. Convictions. 


isrrauarter yo. 2b 200) ook Oe eae eeeaee 463 269 
ROTC Sol on wis Swe. cues he reat e 562 Diff 
Third Be ae cia Mayas hgovk De ee ee Bes) 248 
Like ay): OCs AE Mea ARDS. 6 SPR sauce 810 605 
Fifth Re ae sl tyler atv dla, ote, Baia eee ee 918 692 
Sixth BA NOt A og aka eo he 1,475 949 
AVOU UIT Sos, oc 0-aele aibtart ete OP ete ween 1,370 822 


a total in the seven quarters of 5,971 informations and 3,857 convictions. I have no doubt 
the Department could furnish you with a similar statements for every quarter that the 
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Act was in operation*. In reference to what { said about the working of the law being 
interfered with for want of legislation, perhaps I might quote this resolution which was 
adopted at a meeting of the Dominion Alliance at Ottawa, in March, 1888 :— 

“« Serious difficulties have been placed in the way of the Scott Act by the action of the Dominion 
Government in passing Orders in Council facilitating the shipping of liquor in bulk to Scott Act coun- 
ties and appropriating the Scott Act fines, so that it is difficult to secure them for enforcement 
purposes. 

The Order in Council relating to the importation of liquor was passed for this reason. 
Under the excise regulations liquor could not be warehoused in quantities of less than 
fifty gallons at a time, or ex-warehoused in smaller quantities ; but in order to facilitate 
the importation of smaller quantities into Scott Act counties, the Dominion Government 
passed an Order in Council providing for the ex-warehousing of these liquors in quantities 
of ten gallons, so that people could get it from the distillery or bonded warehouse and 
take it direct to Scott Act counties. 

15942a. Do you know whether the criminal records show any improvement during 
Scott Act years!—That is a mere matter of observation that I think is hardly seriously 
disputed. It was the testimony of thoughtful people and close observers that notwith- 
standing the tremendous difticulties in the way of its enforcement, the Scott Act accom- 
plished a great deal in the way of lessening crime. 

15943a. Do the records show that ?—Letters and statements from clergymen of all 
denominations and leading citizens. I have here a copy of a document signed by twenty 
leading citizens of Pembroke and a similar one from Arnprior ; testifying to the eflici- 
ency of the Act in reducing erime. Rev. Father Rougier, of Renfrew, made this state- 
ment: “To my mind, the Scott Act has ended public drunkenness in our midst. From 
the first of May last, our village has been remarkably free from thesad spectacle of drunken 
men staggering in the streets. From the above date we have had no police constable in 
Renfrew ; yet we had not to register the painful records of disorder or riots not unknown 
to us previously to the Act being in force.” That is the statement of the parish priest. 


By the Chairman : 
15944a. He was in favour of the Act?-—Yes. 


By Judge McDonald : 


15945a. What is the date of that 1—This letter is dated November 12, 1885. The 
Act came into force on the Ist May, 1885. 

15946a. Have you any further letter from Father Rougier?—No, I have not. 
Here is one from Father Bryne, written about the same time: he says: “I have not 
seen a single person drunk or the worse of liquor in the County of Renfrew since the 
first of last May.” 

15947a. The Act had been only in force a few months ?— Yes. 

15948a. Did you find whether that good state of things in Renfrew continued /— 
I have not got anything Jater here, but I have no doubt such certificates exist and I 
think I could get them. 

15949a. Is the Act still in force in that county ?—It has been repealed. It does 
not exist in Ontario. I may say that on the coming into operation of the Scott Act, all 
the difficulties in the way of its enforcement that I have been speaking of did not 
develop at once. The liquor men did not know how readily they could violate it. They 
fancied, as we all did, that it was more effective in detail ; but as they found it was not 
they began to violate it. 


* Norr.—Mr. Totten, the Chief of the License Branch of the Ontario Treasury Department supplied 
the following additional information :— 


Informations. Convictions. 
he Quarter... A AC EACE GR ae OLE ORE ASE 1,190 568 
Faas Ari Aice ey een yas Sareea einer Seay 490 326 
mare OD etree Oe eRe Thy a: A ty Gh eS Bey Ve eee 559 380 
11th Pers 2s oar mone Pa TE RE Pe 8 naa 710 484 
12th Se ETP Eee Ie ee ie ne as Saat Vee pee ets 537 348 


In the last four quarters there were eighteen less License Districts under Scott Act. 
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By the Chairman: 


15950a. Speaking of the official records of offences of various kinds, do you know 
whether these records show that there was less crime in Scott Act counties during the 
next year 1887, of the Scott Act period ?—The records I think are imperfect ; still the 
whole evidence is so complete in regard to that matter as to be convincing. There are 
only two sources of statistical information in reference to crime. One is the Criminal 
Statistics of the Dominion of Canada. The Department of Agriculture at Ottawa 
receives from the clerks of the peace in the different counties returns of the convictions 
for various offences. There is no Inspector that I know of to travel around and follow 
up their work : the Department simply sends out for the returns. As the statistician 
at Ottawa says in his report, these statistics are very unreliable. For example, I find 
that in the County of Elgin, where sixty odd people were sent to jail for drunkenness, 
there are returned to the statistician at Ottawa only three convictions for drunkenness, 
although one would think that they would be largely in excess of the commitments to 
jail. 

15951a. Are the returns of commitments to jail made up for the same period as 
the returns sent to Ottawa ?—They cover the same period ; they all end on the 30th 
day of September. The other source of information is the returns of the commitments 
to the jails of Ontario for drunkenness. They are more likely to be correct, for the 
reason that the jail books are kept in a specified form, that Inspectors visit the jails, 
and that the jailers are the custodians of these statistics, and do not compile them 
from returns made by magistrates. These returns are found in the report of the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer on the working of tavern and shop licenses. Looking at the totals 
for the province, there really seems to be very little difference in the agregate commit- 
ments for drunkenness between the years of the Scott Act and the License years. 

15952a. I thought you were going to give us some figures in reference to Renfrew ? 
—No, I was going to show you the change that has been made in all of the Scott Act 
counties of the Province of Ontario ; but since you have mentioned Renfrew I will call 
your attention to that. The Scott Act came into force in the County of Renfrew on 
the first of May, 1885. I think in dealing with that County we ought to drop out the 
year 1885, it being a transition year, and compare the years after that with the years 
before it. 

15953a. But did not those letters state that within a few months of the coming in- 
to force of the Act a great change has been wrought !—Yes, and so the record for that 
year shows. I will go back to 1882. In that year the commitments for drunkenness 
were 24, in 1883, 17; in 1884, 27; in 1885, 11; in 1886, full Scott Act year, 2; in 1887, 
full Scott Act year, 2. 

15954a. What were they in the three succeeding years under license !—Four, one, 
and no report. 

15955a. That is, five for the three years under license against fifteen for the three 
years under the Scott Act immediately preceding, and sixty-eight for the three years 
prior to the Scott Act ?—Yes, showing that the good effects of the Scott Act and the 
habit of enforced sobriety remained after the Act was repealed. 

15956a. Do you think that was the case in Simcoe, the next county on the list ?-— 
The Scott Act came into force in Simcoe in the same year partly, and partly in the 
following year, through a peculiarity. In Simcoe the commitments for drunkenness 
were : in 1882, 56; in 1883, 87; in 1884, 99; in 1885, partially Scott Act, 31; in 1886, 
Scott Act, 35; in 1887, Scott Act, 16 ; in 1888, partly licensed, back to 23; in 1889, 
entire license, they leap up to 46. So that that county is a most overwhelming demon- 
stration of the advantages of the Scott Act. 

15957a. But you claimed in the other case that the Scott Act had been an edu- 
cator, and that its effects as such had remained after it was repealed. In this case you 
are dealing with it in rather a different way. It can hardly be said to have been an 
educator if immediately after it was repealed the number of convictions for drunkenness 
so greatly increased ?—In answer to that, I will ask you to look at the whole record for 
the County of Simcoe as given in the returns. You will find that the smallest number 
of commitments for drunkenness in any one year prior to the Scott Act was 56 in 1882, 
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whereas since the Scott Act came into operation they have never gone above 46. But 
what I wanted was not to take any isolated county, which might be affected by local 
circumstances, but to group all the Scott Act counties of the province together, and if 
you will allow me to submit them—— 

15958a. We had all these returns before us yesterday. Taking a group of seven— 
or counting the united Counties of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry separately nine, 
counties in which the Act was in force in the years 1885, 1886 and 1887, excluding 
Oxford, where the Act was in force four years—I find that the commitments to jail for 
drunkenness in the three years immediately preceding the Scott Act were 422, in the 
three Scott Act years 142, and in the three years following the repeal of the Scott Act 
251. In Oxford in the four years before the Scott Act went into force the commitments 
to jail were 158, during the four years of the Scott Act they were 163, and during the 
four years subsequent to the Act they were 164; there was very little difference ?— 
May I call attention to the fact that you are reading the whole of the commitments to 
the jail, and when we were enforcing the Scott Act we secured a great number of con- 
victions against liquor men for violations of the Act, and these would go to swell the 
aggregate commitments in the Scott Act counties for that period. 

15959a. I am not reading the whole of the commitments, I am quoting the commit- 
ments for drunkenness. Now, I come to the counties in which the Act did not come 
into force until 1886 and remained in force until 1888, and in these I find that the total 
commitments for drunkenness in the three years preceding the Scott Act were 3,598, in 
the three years of the Scott Act 3,265, and in the subsequent three years 3,886. Now, 
what about the general crimes /—I have not the figures, but I have the figures which 
you have just read, which I think show that during the periods when the Scott Act was 
in operation there was a reduction of fully fifty per cent in the criminal record for 
drunkenness. 

15960a. Are you not wrong in saying there was a reduction of fifty per cent in the 
criminal record for drunkenness. It is rather difficult to draw a general deduction from 
these figures which are those for commitments to jail. For instance, in the County of 
‘ Brant, in the last year of the Scott Act the commitments were 147, and in the first 
year of license following, in 1889, they were 218, and in 1891, still under license, they 
went down to 112. In the County of Carleton—in which is the city of Ottawa, which 
was not under the Scott Act-——the number of commitments in the last year of the Scott 
Act was 297, in the next year, under license, they were 296, and in 1891 under license 
they went down to 204. In some other counties there is a similar state of things, show- 
ing how difficult it is to draw a general deduction from those particular returns !/—Now, 
I would like to submit to the Commission a table making a classification of the figures 
on a plan that, if you willlook at it, I think you will at once see the completeness of. I 
have divided these counties into three classes : first, the counties changing entirely from 
license to Scott Act ; secondly, the counties which changed in part from license to Scott 
Act—the judicial counties, including the cities; and thirdly, the counties remaining 
entirely under license. In every case I have taken the year when the Scott Act was 
complete, 1887. The first table shows the commitments in the counties named to have 
dropped from 500 in 1883, and 566 in 1884 under license, to 218 in 1887, the only year 
when they were all under Scott Act, and to have leaped up again in the first year of 
license, 1890, to 471 and 367 in 1891. As your Honour has pointed out, the Scott Act 
came into operation in some counties in 1885 and some in 1886; so, to make the con- 
trast clear, I have separated these counties into two groups, as shown in tables 4 and 5, 
and the figures of commitments to jail for drunkenness run thus: in the five counties 
that changed from license to Scott Act in 1885 the commitments in the last two com- 
plete years of license were 41 and 34, in the two full years of Scott Act they dropped 
to 16 and 18, and in the two license years succeeding the repeal of the Scott Act they 
leaped up to 60 and 41. Inthe ten counties that changed in 1886 the figures are: 
for the last two license years before Scott Act, 483 and 386; for the two Scott Act 
years, 150 and 203; on the repeal of the Scott Act they leaped up to 379 and 296. 
I would like to put in that table, for the simple reason that it is an arrangement of the 
figures in the only form in which it is possible to show the aggregate results of the Scott 
Act. (Appendix VII.) 
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1596la. Take the third table, with reference to the counties that remained under 
license ; it commences in 1883 with 2,553 commitments and ends in 1891 with 2,518 ?— 
Yes, showing a general reduction on a small scale. 

15962a. Now, what is the case with regard to general crime ?—I have not those 
statistics before me, not having had access to the records. : 

15963a. The figures as they have been supplied to us show that in the nine counties 
under the Scott Act from 1885 to 1887 inclusive, the commitments of all kinds to prison 
in the three years immediately prior to the Scott Act were 2,100, during the three 
years of the Scott Act 2,036, and during the three years subsequent to the, Scott Act 
2,046. In the County of Oxford, where the Act was in force four years, the commit- 
ments during the four years prior to the Scott Act were 1,016, during the Scott Act 
period 1,681, and during the four years subsequent to the Scott Act 982. In the group 
of counties under the Scott Act from 1886 to 1888 inclusive, the commitments for the 
three years immediately preceding the Act were 10,491, in the Scott Act period 10,010, 
and for the three years subsequent to the Scott Act period 10,555. If the figures were 
added together, the commitments during the Scott Act period would be the largest ? 
—Which one would naturally expect in view of the fact that we were sending a good 
many people to jail in connection with the liquor traffic. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


15964a. It is said there would be a loss of revenue to the Dominion in customs and 
excise duties of some $7,000,000 in the event of the enactment of a prohibitory law. 
Will that be lost, in your opinion ’—I presume that I might reply that it would be the 
duty of the parties who are interested in the revenue. 

15965a. But you have drafted a bill, and I supposed you might have considered 
that point ?—I do not suppose I would be going too far to accept the statements of the 
Finance Ministers that they would not be troubled about it. I am inclined to think 
that we are not going to lose revenue to the extent that is imagined, because you will 
notice that when we get prohibition for beverage purposes, the liquor required for medi- 
cinal, scientific and sacramental purposes will still be allowed to come in, and no doubt a 
large amount will be used in these ways. Perhaps the medicinal use will be larger for 
quite a while than it was before. At any rate, we would not expect to annihilate the 
traffic. I think we would make wonderful progress if we cut off three-fourths of it. In 
that case there would still be left a fourth of the revenue, and I am not sure but that 
fourth might be doubled. I do not think it would hurt the liquor traffic if it were asked 
to pay twice the amount of duty it pays now. But you will notice that in this bill, to 
which you have been kind enough to make allusion, it is provided that all liquor traffic 
carried on shall be carried on by the Government ; the Government does all the import- 
ing, manufacturing and selling, and gets all the profit. Probably liquors for medicinal, 
sacramental and mechanical purposes would be sold at higher prices than they are now. 
The Government would fix the price, and it would be easy for them to fix it so that 
they would get the whole $7,000,000 of revenue out of the fourth of the liquor traffic 
that remained and that they controlled. But beyond that, I would like to ask attention 
to this fact, that the amount of money that is now spent by the people of this Dominion 
for liquor, applying the figures given by the Finance Minister as the probable amounts 
paid by the consumer for liquor to the quantities that the returns show, is not less than 
$31,000,000. Now, if that money were not used in that way, it would certainly be 
expended for other goods. In fact, a great many of the people who consume large 
quantities of liquor are people who consume very small quantities of luxuries, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that they would then spend all the money they now waste on 
liquor in buying the things they really need. 

15966a. Do you think none of them would invest in property ?—It would be 
very desirable if they would. But it is not unfair to assume that a great deal of that 
would be spent in other goods, and in that way the revenue would be enhanced. And 
not merely would the people have $31,000,000 taken from the liquor traffic to spend 
for these luxuries, but they would be qualified by their increased habits of sobriety to 
earn more money. They would be more comfortable ; the wealth of the community 
would be increased ; and the amount of money available for such uses would be much 
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more than the amount now available for liquor, and a great deal of it would find its 
way into the revenue. 

15967a. In connection with the consumption of the goods that would be dutiable ? 
—Perhaps one or two facts would be much more valuable to the Commissioners than 
my opinion. I have in my hand a volume by Dr. Frederick Richard Lees, of Great 
Britain, a Fellow of the Royal Society, a standard authority ; and in this book he quotes 
from a British Parliamentary document, the fourth and fifth reports of the Commission- 
ers of Inquiry, made in 1822. He calls attention to the fact that on account of the 
famine that prevailed in Ireland in the year 1809 and 1810 and again in 1813 and 1814 
the distilleries were stopped. It will be noticed that those years were years of scarcity 
in the country, and not prosperity. The average consumption of spirits in the years 
between the periods I have named was seven and a half million gallons, whereas in the 
famine years I have named it was not more than four and a quarter million gallons, 
showing a saving of three and a quarter millions of gallons annually in these years. 
Here is a statement from a treatise on the police of London, by Mr. Colquhoun :— 


“Tt is a curious and important fact that during the period when the distilleries were stopped in 
1796 and 1797, though bread and every other necessary of life were considerably higher than during 
the preceding years, the poor were apparently more comfortable, paid their rents more regularly, 
and were better fed than at any period for some years before, even though they had not the benefit. 
of the extensive charities which were distributed in 1795.” 


Now, here is a table which shows the articles the importation of which into Ire- 
land increased in the famine years 1809-10 and 1813-14 when the distilleries were 
closed ; and it will be noticed that they were not articles that took the place of food, 
but such articles as I have spoken of. The articles and increases were :—haberdashery, 
£30,000 worth ; drapery, 1,356,070 yards ; iron, hardware and pots, £129,651 worth ; 
blankets, 33,401 in number ; cotton goods, £93,000 worth ; black tea, 341,511 lbs. ; 
Muskovado sugar, 74,324 cwts. ; and so forth, giving this result, that while the revenue 
from spirits fell off very largely, the revenue from these articles very largely increased. 
Let me quote one more sentence :—‘“ In the year of Father Mathew’s greatest temper- 
ance triumphs in Ireland, while the revenue from whisky was vastly reduced, the 
total revenue had increased £80,000 above its average, besides saving much cost in 
collection.” I do not say that that would be paralleled in Canada, but it indicates 
the way in which there would be a great saving to the country to make up for the 
loss of revenue from the liquor traffic. 


By the Chairman : 


15968a. That list does not include articles on which the revenue of the Domin- 
ion would be likely to be increased, unless you would put a duty on tea?—I am not 
proposing to increase the taxes; but there are a great many articles of fine woollen 
goods, for example, worsteds and such things, that are not manufactured in this 
country, that pay heavy duties, and that people who now spend money in liquors, would 
buy. Ido not pretend to go into details. I am speaking of the general principle. 
There are some articles that might be taxed heavily. I would not object to increasing 
the tax on tobacco. I donot mean to say that that would entirely replace the revenue 
or give exact details, but the general revenue of the country would be greatly increased 
by the consumption of such luxuries as the people who spend money in drink are not 
able to buy now. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod ; 


15969a, And which money a gentleman who was before us the other day said was 
as much wasted as if it were cast into the lake ?—More so._ I think if $10,000 is spent 
in Toronto in a given period in liquor, and that $10,000 were thrown into the lake in- 
stead, the city would be poorer after spending it in liquor than after throwing it into 
the lake. 

15970a. How do you make that out ?—Because the spending of the money in liquor 
involves the loss of that amount of wealth to the community. For instance, I have in 
my possession twenty-five dollars, which I invest either in clothes or food, or other use- 
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ful property. When the exchange is completed, there remains in my possession, the 
twenty-five dollars worth of property, in which I invested the money, and there goes into 
the hands of the other party to the transaction, my twenty-five dollars of money. We 
have between us fifty dollars of the wealth of the city of Toronto. 

15971a. Then have you doubled the wealth —No, we have each twenty-five dollars. 
Now, suppose I went out and spent the twenty-five dollars in drink. In the different 
saloons of this city there would be twenty-five dollars of my money, and I would not 
have a particle of anything to show for it, except an impaired constitution. Suppose a 
man were extravagant enough to spend $1,500 a year in drink: he is at the end of the 
year $1,500 poorer, and the saloons $1,500 richer. Suppose, instead of doing that he 
goes and builds a house with that money: at the end of the year he has the $1,500 in 
the house, and the $1,500 is in the hands of the men who built it. The money spent in 
liquor is as completely thrown away as if converted into legal notes and set fire to at 
the gas. The whole $31,000,000 spent in Canada is a complete loss. The Finance 
Minister said that if he had the money spent in liquor, in Canada he would have paid 
the whole expenses of the Dominion, built every mile of our railways, and left us with- 
out the shadow of a national debt. 


By the Chairman : 
15972a. Who was that ?—Hon. Mr. Foster. 
By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


15973a. Then there is the question of provincial and municipal revenues. The 
Province of Ontario gets about half a million dollars and Quebec about half a million. 
How is the province to make up that large amount of money ?—The exact amount of 
revenue paid over to all the municipalities of the Province of Ontario under the License 
Act in the year ending April 30th, 1892, was $289,487.41, and the province retained 
$300,604.30 ; but from this amount is not deducted the salaries and all other expenses 
of the license department. 


By the Chairman : 


15974a. In 1890, I think they got $603,000 and in 1891, $604,000%—That in 
round figures is about the amount. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


15975a. Have you any idea of the working expenses of the license department !— 
I should say $16,000 for travelling and other expenses, making the provincial share 
about $285,000. 

15976a. What is to take the place of these revenues? Are the people to be directly 
taxed in order to make them good?—In connection with that, I would like to put 
before you a calculation I have made, though not intended for this purpose. All the 
revenue that all the municipalities derive from the liquor traffic is a little less than 
$300,000. In return for that, there were licenses granted to 3,393 retail liquor sellers. 
These retail liquors sellers were practically the tax collectors in the municipalities of 
the province for the $300,000 they got. Now, these people do not keep open on Sun- 
days or on election days in this province, so that we may estimate that they sell liquor 
for 310 days in the year. Putting the average sales of the liquor sellers at $15 each, 
which I think is low, the 3,393 retail liquor sellers of the province, took out of the 
pockets of the people of this province, in these municipalities $15,777,450. That is the 
amount they receive in return for collecting for the municipalities, a little less than 
$300,000, or in other words, the collection of every $3 costs the taxpayers $150. I do 
not think that is fairly worth considering at all as a loss of revenue, when it means 
putting into the pockets of the people $150 for every $3 added taxation. It simply 
amounts to this: In the city of Toronto, we have to raise a certain amount of money 
and for every $3 we raise, we bonus the people with $150 to start with. The whole 
thing on the face of it seems to me to be such an economy that I think that the people of 
any municipality would a great deal rather pay $3 than pay $150. The same would 
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apply to the provincial revenue. In fact, the $600,000 of revenue that the province 
and the municipalities together receive would fall very lightly if imposed in any way on 
a community that would be very much wealthier than it is at present. 

15977a. How would you impose it /—I suppose that does not come into con- 
sideration when we are dealing with the municipal revenue, because all the munici- 
palities do not impose direct taxation, and if they lost half a mill in the dollar through 
not having any liquor revenue, they would probably put on the extra half mill by 
direct taxation, unless they would economize a great deal more than the $300,000 by 
the increased safety of life and property, and probably in the cost of charities and police. 

159774a. The latter I can understand, but how does the safety of life and property 
affect the revenues of the municipality /—There are a great many accidents, such as 
fires, and injuries to persons through bad places in the sidewalks. The city has every 
year to pay a great many bills as the results of accidents that would not have to be paid 
if all were sober. 

15978a. Do you’ attribute all of these to the liquor traffic /—Not all, but I think 
there might be an economy in that direction. Then there is $300,000 to be raised by 
the province. I do not see why the provinces should not have a share of the money 
that is being made out of the permitted sale of liquor for purposes that would still be 
allowed ; and I have provided for that in this bill by a clause which says that after the 
payment of all expenses a certain proportion of the money shall be paid into the pro- 
vincial treasury, But, after all, it strikes me that to make provision in a wealthy 
province like this for $300,000 of revenue is a matter that our Provincial Treasurer 
would be quite equal to. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
15979a. In the event of the enactment of a prohibitory law, how would it be pos- 
sible, with our immense national boundary and great coast line, to prevent wholesale 
smuggling !—The great houndary line of the Dominion of Canada is, I think, hardly a 
factor in the consideration of the question of smuggling. We have all that now, with 
practically no smuggling of liquor into the Dominion going on. The smuggling is 
practically all done on the seaboard now, and that smuggling would probably go on. 


By the Chairman : 


15980a. Where does the liquor come from ?—Largely from the Islands of St. 
"Pierre and Miquelon. 
1598la. It does not come originally from there ; it is not made there /—It is made 
‘in the United States. 

15982a. And it comes from the United States /— Yes, but it has to go round that 
way and come in by the seaboard, because it could not come across. 

15983a. That is because the territory of these islands is under the jurisdiction of 
the French Government !—Yes. There could be no smuggling along the line between 
the two countries, because smuggling is carried on wholly for the money there is in it, 
and the people down there can carry on the smuggling operations by purchasing large 
quantities of liquor at a very low price, because the liquor has paid no duty. It has 
been ex-warehoused from the United States to St. Pierre, and it is taken there with 
no or almost no duty to be paid on it. But under the rigid excise regulations of the 
United States, no barrel of liquor could leave a distillery or brewery there and cross 
the lines into Canada unless it came here in bond, and if so the bond would be only 
cancelled, and the bondholders released when the liquor was bonded in Canada. Con- 
sequently, the only liquor that could be smuggled into Canada direct would be the 
liquor that paid the duty. The smuggling would be made all the more difficult from 
the fact that the liquor would have to be brought across the boundary line, and the 
risk would be too great for the possible profit there would be in it ; for the liquor 
would be contraband in Canada. Under our prohibition law the smuggler would have 
to dodge the customs officers in the first place, and then our prosecuting officers all over 
the country. I think the difficulties of smuggling are greatly increased under pro- 
hibition, and therefore there would be a serious impediment in the way of extensive 
smuggling. JI do not imagine it would be wholly stopped. Smuggling would go on; 
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liquor would be sold ; but to my mind, the choice between prohibition and license 
is to consider which is the better for lessening the evils of intemperance. We can 
hardly hope to abolish them while humanity is what it is. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


15984a. You were with the Commission during its western tour last spring—part 
of the time, at least —Yes, a good deal of it. 

15985a. Your visit to Kansas that you have referred to was not at that time ?—I 
was not with the Commission in Kansas. I think I was with them in every State except 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

15986a. Were you at Omaha ?—I was at Omaha myself—not with the Commission. 

15987a. In Omaha there is high license, which it is sometimes contended promotes 
an exceptional condition of good order and sobriety. What was the result of your 
observations there !—I would not like to say much about the liquor traffic there, for the 
reason that I only spent part of one day and evening there, and I was not there on 
Sunday, and have no experience as to how the restrictions of the law are enforced. I 
know that gambling is very flagrant. I know that the social vice is open and public. 
In fact, the incitements and allurements to prostitution, the advertising of it, are as 
public and unchecked as the same are with reference to the liquor traffic in Toronto. I 
suppose everybody acquainted with the place knows that Omaha has not only a licensed 
liquor traffic, but the plan of deriving a revenue by the practical licensing of prostitu- 
tion. I may be wrong, but it seems to me as if high license has put into the public 
mind the idea of making money. The liquor traffic that was at first restricted is 
licensed for the big revenue it yields, and then the people take hold and license some- 
thing else ; and in Omaha they are practically licensing prostitution by a system of 
fines that yields them $30,000 a year which they turn over to the school fund, and the 
result is perfectly sickening. 

15988a. How would Omaha compare with Toronto?’—We have, I suppose, that 
dreadful feature of civilization in Toronto, but those places are not carried on here in 
the alluring, public way they are there. I would be very sorry to think of comparing 
Omaha with Toronto. 

15989a. You were in St. Paul !—I was in St. Paul on Sunday. 

15990a. Did you observe whether the license law was strictly observed there ?—I 
went around on Sunday and saw all the saloons closed to the extent that the blinds 
were down and the doors on the swing, and I saw people going in and out freely. The 
next day, as you heard, the Chief of Police said they were to be closed on Sunday, and 
he explained closed to mean blinds down and doors closed ; if that were done people 
might go in and out all day, and they would not be disturbed. He explained that the 
drunkenness in St. Paul was caused, not so much by the saloons as.by the beer gardens 
outside of the city limits. He did not conceal the fact that drunkenness on Sunday 
was common. 

15991a. Did you get the idea that there was any interference with free Sunday 
sale by the pulling down of the blinds !—I saw none and the Chief of Police informed us 
that there was none. 

15992a. Were you in California with the Commission?—Yes, I was all through 
California as far as they went. 

15993a. Were you in some of the no-license towns there !—No, the Commission did 
not visit the no-license towns. They only went were liquor was sold under the law. 

15994a. What about Riverside /—It was not a prohibition town. It had been at 
one time. The Commission went to no place in California where prohibition was in 
force. It is in force in a good many places there. 

15995a. Is prohibition in force in Riverside now /—I have been informed that pro- 
hibition has since been carried there. 

15996a. You were in Des Moines while the Commission were there !—Yes. 

15997a. Did you accompany any Commissioner or any other persons on a tour of 
investigation /—I accompanied the Commissioners on the tour of investigation when 
they visited the newspaper offices, the police offices, the government house, and so on. 
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15998a. Did you see signs there of flagrant violation of the law that would be open 
to the observation of the passer-by ?-—In the police office we saw a good many vessels 
containing liquor, labelled as to where and when they had been seized, evidently show- 
ing that a good deal of liquor was sold. We were informed that there were private 
clubs where liquor was sold, and also that it was sold behind screens in drug stores. We 
knew that liquor was sold, but there was no open sale that was advertised. 

15999a. Did you see any indications of the enforcement of the law, taking into con- 
sideration the size of the city and all that ’—Yes, the law was sufficiently enforced to 
prevent anything in the shape of a sign that invited any one to drink, and a man who 
wanted liquor in the town would not know where to go unless he made inquiry. There 
would be nothing to direct him unless the advertisement of some cherry wine that we 
inquired about and found to be harmless. 

16000a. From your observations in Iowa in the several places you visited, did you 
reach the conclusion that notwithstanding violations and non-enforcement, the prohibi- 
tory law was in a fair degree enforceable and enforced !—-I got the idea that in the 
river towns the law was practically not at all enforced, but in all those places we had 
evidence that it was enforceable, and in every place visited we came across men who had 
seen it enforced and declared that it could be enforced. Evidence was given that in the 
rural parts of the State, which the Commissioners did not visit, the law was well 
enforced, and that on the whole the prohibitory law was so well enforced that there was 
less intemperance. 

16001la. You would rather measure the law by what it actually does than by what 
it fails to do ?—I think that is the sensible way. 

16002a. The question has been asked of a great many people what is the effect on 
the moral sense of a community of flagrant and persistent violation of the liquor law ?—- 
That is a kind of ethical question, I suppose. ‘The effect on a community of permitting 
the violation of the law must, I think, be bad. I think the effect on the morals of a 
community of a legalized wrong-doing must be very bad. To my mind, the legalization 
of the liquor traffic where license laws are in operation—I will not say enforced—is more 
injurious to public morality and respect for law and what law ought to be, than open 
violation of laws where the laws on the Statute-book are right. What I mean is that I 
would rather have laws against evils violated than I would have laws favourable to 
evils. 

16003a. What about the alleged perjury under the Scott Act ?—It occurs, I have: 
no doubt. It cannot be otherwise. 

16004a. Is it peculiar to Scott Act cases!—No. It is an offence that must always 
come where there are crimes of such a character as the crime of selling liquor contrary 
to law, and it is something that makes laws of that kind more difficult of enforcement 
than other laws, for instance, such a law as I mentioned a little while ago as flagrantly 
violated in Omaha, where you have both parties to the crime desirous of its commis- 
sion, you come into special danger. Ifa man sees another stealing or picking a man’s 
pocket, there comes into his mind indignation against the man who is violating the law 
by stealing, along with the compassion for the man who is wronged, and those feelings 
urge him to move against the violator of the law. When he sees a man selling liquor 
to another man unlawfully, and that man being a partner to the wrong doing, his com- 
passion does not take the same form. When you come to prosecute for the offence of 
selling liquor, the man who witnessed the offence is not as ready to give evidence as in 
a prosecution for stealing, and the man whois a party to the offence is desirous of hay- 
ing the offence continued, and you are sure to have perjury for these reasons. The 
man who has purchased the liquor has been a party to the violation of the law for the 
gratification of his appetite, the other man has run a risk to gratify him, and therefore 
he feels in a strong sense in honour bound to shield him. In the next place, he wants 
his gratification continued, and he knows that it will interfere with it to testify against 
the other man. Then the liquor men sell to people who they know will perjure them- 
selves if necessary, and the men who come up in liquor cases are men who have been 
selected by the liquor sellers as likely to be perjurers. Then, you have the fact that 
that kind of illicit business will be naturally patronized by a low class of men who will 
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be likely to commit perjury. For all these reasons I think that perjury is more likely 
to manifest itself in persecutions for violations of liquor laws—not specially under Scott 
Act, but under license law as well. Wherever you try to enforce the restrictive pro- 
visions of the license law you have the same perjury as under the prohibitory law. 


By the Chairman : 


16005a. Do you think to the same extent as under a prohibitory law ?—I think to 
the same extent in proportion to the amount of protection and violation of law that 
goes on. 

16006a. Is it an advantage to the commuuity to have a law that creates that 
state of things ?—I think I have said enough to show that the law does not create it, 
but the liquor traffic does, and I think it is a benefit to the community to have a law 
against the traffic which causes that state of things. The law causes no perjury ; it is 
the violation of the law in the interest of which the perjury is done, and the perjury 
should not be chargeable against the Scott Act, but against the liquor traffic that the 
Scott Act strives to put down. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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TORONTO, Nov. 3, 1893. 


The Commission met at 10 a.m. 


Present : Sir JoserH Hickson, presiding. 


JupGE McDona.p. Rev. Dr. McLeop. 


The CHarrman.—lIt is intended to close the sittings of this Commission in Toronto 
this evening. We shall sit until six o’clock, and if there is anything very pressing, 
perhaps a little longer. 

Rev. Dr. McLeop.—So far as I am concerned as Commissioner, I am desirous 
that the Commission should continue sitting until all those have been heard who have 
a right to be heard, and who claim that they have been waiting to be heard. 

Judge McDonatp.—I may say that I am exactly of the opinion of Rev. Dr. 
McLeod, in that I desire to hear any evidence that it is important the Commission 
should take ; but I feel that as the Commission has been sitting nearly two weeks in 
Toronto, and has taken a great mass of testimony from all classes of people and upon 
every phase of this question, really the time has come when, in the interest of the in- 
quiry itself and in the interest of the country, the inquiry in this city should be 
brought to a close. It has been understood since, I think, Tuesday last, that the Com- 
mission would close its sittings in this city to-day, and that announcement has been 
made by the daily press, although we have not authorized any such announcement. 

Rey. Dr. McLrop.—There has been no final decision of the Commission to that 
effect. 

The CHatrmMAn.—The Commission will terminate its sittings in Toronto to-night, 
as I have announced ; but there is nothing to prevent the Commissioners, at any time 
hereafter, if they find that they require the evidence of any individual, from making 
arrangements to examine that witness. We are searching after facts rather than after 
a multiplicity of opinions ; and I may remark that at every place where we have been, 
we have endeavoured to get facts and information from the officials in those various 
communities and from other persons who have taken interest in this question. 

Mr. Spence.—May I ask, if there are important witnesses whom it is important 
to examine in the interests of this inquiry, whether we may expect to have them called 
at some other place, and will their expenses be paid by the Commission ? 

The CnarrmMan.—Any application of that kind that you may make, will receive the 
full consideration of the Commission. 


F. 8S. SPENCE, Recalled. 


Before commencing, I would like to hand in the documents referred to yesterday? 
containing the declaration of principles of the Council of the Dominion Alliance, 
(Appendix VIII.) the articles of incorporation and the constitution of the Ontario 
branch of the Dominion Alliance. If the Commission would permit, I would like 
to make a short statement in connection with the table that I gave yesterday, showing 
the basis upon which that classification of the different counties has been made ; and I 
would like to put that table in the report. 

The CHairMAN.—We will examine these papers and see if it is necessary to print 
them. We do not want to print anything that is not absolutely essential, because the 
cost of this report is going to be very great. We will keep them before us. 
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Mr. Spence.—I have also with me the official stenographic report of the Conven- 
tion at Ottawa, and the words that I made use of in reference to the appointment of 
this Commission,as they are officially reported and as they are in the records of that 
Convention. 

The Cuarrman.—If you wish to get it in the evidence, you had better read it. 

Mr. Spence.—The official report shows me to have said :— 


*T*®would like to put the Temperance Alliance right before this convention on a point upon 
which, otherwise, their action might be misconstrued. I think our honoured leader a little misrepre- 
sented us; probably from misunderstanding us. I was afraid that from what he said you would be 
led to think that we endorsed the farce of the Prohibition Commission. We have never done any- 
thing of that sort. The convention that met in Ottawa was simply a caucus of prohibitionists, who 
were Members of the House of Commons, and they decided not to bring in a prohibition resolution 
that session, simply because they knew that there was no use in trying to pass such a resolution, 
pending the report of the Commission.” 


Those are the words that were spoken publicly in reference to it. Everywhere I have 
expressed my opinion that the inquiry of this Commission would be of incalculable value 
to the temperance cause and a benefit to the community in the way of giving us infor- 
mation that would be very useful. I have in my hand also, a resolution that was 
adopted at a very large meeting of the prohibitionists in the city of Toronto, when the 
Scott Act came into force, setting forth the ditficulties that I have referred to about the 
McCarthy Act interfering with the enforcement of that law, and stating that because 
of that, as well as on account of the difficulty in getting the salaries and expenses of 
Police Magistrates paid, violations of the law should not be taken as evidence that it 
was not effective; also, regarding the action that had been taken in the Parliament at 
Ottawa, towards emasculating the Scott Act. I would like to have that resolution 
handed in. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16007a. What do you mean by emasculating the Scott Act ?—From time to time, 
there were passed various amendments in the House of Commons. For example, an 
amendment was introduced permitting the sale of wine and beer where the Scott Act 
was in operation, and there were other amendments like that which materially inter- 
fered with the effectiveness of the Scott Act. 

16008. It was considered at this meeting of which you speak, that that was a 
move towards emasculating the Scott Act, or weakening it, you mean !—Yes. 

16009a@. So that it did not produce the same benefit that you expected ?—Making 
it comparatively ineffective. . 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16010a. When we adjourned last evening, I was about to ask you about the North- 
west Territories. But, looking over the few notes I had made, I find I omitted to ask 
you about the causes of the repeal of the Scott Act in Ontario. Would you please state 
what those causes were, in your opinion !—I have a memorandum here of the reasons 
for the ineffectiveness of the Scott Act and its failure, to some extent. I will mention 
them, if you will allow me, because they are really the reasons that, I think, led to its 
repeal. I think the Scott Act was repealed, in the first place, because of disappoint- 
ment on the part of the people, who had formed an exaggerated idea of what a measure of 
that kind could accomplish; and, not finding it produce as much results as they had 
anticipated, they were more indifferent towards it and more apathetic than they other- 
wise would have been. The second reason, was the hard feeling that was caused in the 
community by the forcing of evidence. Another matter was the annoyance caused to 
the people all through the country by the action of the liquor sellers, who were mainly 
those who had been hotel-keepers before the adoption of the Act, and who, afterwards, 
locked up their hotels and perpetrated outrages upon the people. On that point, I have 
here a few clippings from newspapers, covering a short period of time, and detailing a 
number of those outrages, and I would like to have a note taken of them. 
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By the Chairman : 


1601la. Did you not refer to a number of them yesterday ?—I did, and these are 
all in addition to those that I referred to yesterday. I wish to make these statements 
of the Scott Act outrages as reasons that led people to refrain from voting for the 
retention of the Act. 

16012a. But are they more than newspaper reports? You cannot vouch for the 
facts, can you 1—The facts were all published by myself, and were never contradicted. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16013a. Were the alleged perpetrators of these deeds prosecuted and convicted !— 
IT am quite wiiling to accept the responsibility of stating that these deeds have been 
committed in the way I propose to describe. 

16014a. Do you state by whom ?—In many cases, by whom. I am quite willing to 
accept all the responsibility that is involved. 


By the Chairman : 


16015a. But is it really necessary to do more than hand in the statements for the 
use and guidance of the Commission ?—I have no objection to your handing them in? 
—-I would prefer decidedly to put them in as part of my evidence. 

16016a. I see no objection to your referring to them, but I do see an objection in 
quoting them as part of your evidence. If you choose to hand them in, the Commis- 
sioners will make such use of them as they may think desirable. They will have the 
statements and may decide to publish them hereafter as an appendix to their report. 
If you desire to refer to them briefly in your statement, well and good. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop :—If Mr. Spence desires to put these in as part of his evidence, 
what objection can there be ? 

Mr. Spence :—Not the statements in full, but epitomizing them. That is what I 
was proposing to do. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16017a. The greatest latitude is given you in allowing you to refer to them at all, 
because they are not evidence but mere newspaper statements. I think you might state 
that in the public press there appeared from time to time statements of certain things 
being done which led you to believe, from the best information you have, that they 
were done for a certain purpose. But further than that you have no knowledge !?—I 
know they are evidence, because I have gathered information about them, and they are 
better evidence than all the Government statistics and other second-hand information 
which you have asked me to lay before the Commission. I have more direct knowledge 
of these statements than I have of most of the facts regarding which I have been 
questioned. 

The CrarrMAn :—In a court you would not be permitted to give this as evidence. 

Rev. Dr. McLeop :-—Have the rules of evidence been strictly enforced in hearing 
witnesses heretofore? I think much latitude has been allowed in every case. 

Judge McDonaLp :—Mr. Spence might very well say, although it may not be 
within the rules of evidence, that he gained certain information from the public press 
which he satisfied himself in his own mind was true, that he learned that quite a num- 
ber of such and such things occurred ; but to put them in as evidence, I think he has 
no right to do it. 


By the Chairman : 


16018a. I am prepared to hear Mr. Spence give evidence of what he knows, but I 
am not prepared to take these statements as evidence. You may refer to them, of 
course !—I wish to make a summary, and I will make it as brief as possible, The first 
case arose at Wallaceburg. A man had committed arson and surrendered himself to the 
court. ‘Lhe evidence showed that he had been fined for violation of the Scott Act upon 
complaint of one of his neighbours. Subsequently, in a violent passion, he slapped the — 
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other man’s face, used profane language, and threatened to burn his property. The 
property was burned, and the prisoner was held in bail of $2,000. 

The CHarRMAN :—You will pardon me for interrupting you, I want to give you the 
largest possible latitude consistent with getting from you useful information for this 
Commission, but, as I understand, these are simply newspaper statements which you 
wish to put in to show the difficulty of enforcing the Scott Act. 

Mr. Spence :—And the terrorism, personal violence and so on which led to the 
conditions which caused the repeal. 

The CuarrMan :—Now, would it not answer your purpose if you handed this in to 
us for our informativn and not as evidence? We know, of course, as it was a matter of 
public notoriety that there was trouble about enforcing the Scott Act; we know that 
violence was used on many occasions. Will anything be gained by your going over all 
these and quoting them in your evidence to-day? I merely submit that to you. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16019a. I would like to ask, what was the final result of that case ’—I have not 
got it before me just here. 

16020a. There is a case where a man is admitted to bail for trial, but you do not 
state what the result of the trial was. Do you know whether that man was convicted ? 
—I do not know whether he was convicted in that particular case. I am just giving 
you a summary. 

160204a. Perhaps that man was acquitted, perhaps he was not guilty. You see 
the effect of putting a statement of that kind in our records !—I am showing the causes 
that lead to the terrorism and fear that existed in the community. I am quoting the 
fact of the burning of a building by a man who was arrested therefor and held to bail 
by the court. [am endeavouring to illustrate the cause of the terrorism in this community. 

The CHsirMAN :—You said there was terrorism in the community, and intimida- 
tion and violence, which constituted a difficulty in enforcing the Scott Act; and you 
hand in these papers to substantiate that fact, supplying information to the Commis- 
sioners on the subject. Does not that accomplish all that you desire to do? 

Rev. Dr. McLrop :—He makes a general statement that there was terrorism. Is 
it not necessary that he should give some facts showing the nature of that terrorism ? 

The CHairMAN :—He hands in papers for that purpose for the information of the 
Commission, and we have them to refer to. Mr. Spence himself has said that he does 
not know the result in the case he quoted 

Rev. Dr. McLrop :—But he knows that terrorism existed. 

The CHairMAN :—If the Commission so desired, they might make an investigation 
into the results of this terrorism. I am only submitting to Mr. Spence that he will 
accomplish all he desires by adopting my suggestion. Surely he has some confidence in 
the Commission. 

Mr. Spence :—I have full confidence in the Commission. Butit might just happen 
that this evidence might be ruled out of the Commission’s report. 

The CHairMAN:—I am not promising you that we shall publish it, because the 
cost of the publication of this report will be a serious matter. But you are putting in- 
formation before the Commissioners, and if the information is ignored by them altoge- 
ther, why that would be perhaps, a cause of compiaint. 

Mr. Spence :—If you will kindly allow me to finish my sentence, I made a state- 
ment showing terrorism, which statement, no doubt, is in your stenographic record, 
that statement I am responsible for now, and I wish to show the facts upon which it is 
based. If these facts were left out of the record, then my statement might be chal- 

lenged as having been made and not substantiated. 

The CuarrMan :—The papers would always be there and in the possession of the 


Commissioners. 
Mr. Spence :—I have made a statement for the information of the Commissioners, 


and I wish to substantiate that statement. 
Rev. Dr. McLeop :—If the statement is made in the record, ought not the sub- 


stantiating fact to appear in the record also? or instance, a gentleman comes before 
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us and tells us that the expense of his business in a distillery is so much, and we accept 
his tabulated statement in support. 

The CuarrMan :—He put it in, and we have to draw our own inference. He puts 
it in as a thing that he knows. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop :-—Mr. Spence puts these things in as things that he knows, as 
evidence. 

Judge McDonatp :—No, I understood him that he does not know that these men 
did so and so. 

The CHarrMAN :—I rule that we will receive these statements if Mr. Spence wishes 
to hand them to the Commissioners, but we cannot agree to quote them in the report as 
part of his evidence. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop :—Will you kindly consider me as taking exception to the rule. 

Mr. Spence :—Then I am not to make any summarized statements ? 

The CHairman :—I think it is not necessary, if you hand them in. You have a 
memorandum of what you give us. You have supplied to the Commissioners statements 
that you consider to be in substantiation of your original assertion. 

Mr. Spence :—Of course I yield to your ruling. 


Bg Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


16021a. Have you something else to say about the causes of repeal ?—I was refer- 
ring to the annoyance and irritation caused in the community by outrages. I would put 
down as a fourth reason, and as being a very large factor in the apathy that led to 
repeal, the dissatisfaction of the public everywhere with the failure to secure necessary 
legislation. That seemed to indicate a hopelessness in attaining the enactment of the 
measures that were necessary to make this law effective. In the fifth place, the bring- 
ing on of the vote prematurely ; before people had experience of the effect that the Act 
was primarily intended to produce, and at a time when the irritation because of failure 
in the enforcement in some cases, and the rigidness of the enforcement in other cases, 
was the most extreme. In the sixth place, the party politics which led a good many 
people, who believed that they were suffering politically, to refrain from voting. I do 
not mean by that that there was an organized political effort to repeal the Scott Act ; 
but that a great many people who were more politicians than temperance men, and who 
voted for the Act in the hope that it would accomplish a certain result, now found that 
it was accomplishing another result they had not anticipated, and they refrained from 
voting, or voted in a way that they thought would remove an irritation in their political 
party. I think these might be summed up, as reasons for the repeal of the Scott Act. 

16022a. Then can you tell us anything about the results of Scott Act repeals !—I 
think the evidence goes to show that the results of Scott Act repeals were in nearly 
every case disastrous, that is, that there was an increase of drunkenness. I think these 
statistics that have been commented upon ought to make this very clear. I have inmy 
hand a few letters which were written under the following circumstances. In the fall 
of 1889 I sent a letter to a representative man in a number of different districts, asking 
what he had seen as the result of Scott Act repeal. I have here a list of the gentlemen 
to whom I wrote and from whom I received answers, with their residences. I will read 
tbe 


J. 8S. Larke, Oshawa. D. W. Dumble, Peterboro. 

D. M. Lee, Paris. A. Lang, Barrie. 

William Boys, Barrie. J. H. Long, Whitby. 

Rev. W. A. McKay, D.D., Woodstock. J. G. McCrae, Sarnia. 

Judge McDonald, Brockville. M. Youmans, St. Catharines. 

Dr. A. Groves, Fergus. W. B. Brothers, Milton. 

Rey. R. Whillans, Hintonburg. C. E. Ewing, Kingston. 

Rev. G. R. Turk, Guelph. Asa Beach, Iroquois. 

Charles Hutchinson, London. James Noble, Strathroy. . 
H. P. Moore, Acton. Rev. W. H. Warriner, Bowmanville. 
Rev. B. F. Austin, D.D., St. Thomas. O. W. Kennedy, Aylmer. 

W. W. Dean, Lindsey. Angus McKay, Orillia. 


Dr. J. A. Fife, Peterboro 
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I haye with me here the replies of ail these gentlemen. I could give you an extract 
from each letter that would set out exactly the tenor of the reply I received. 


by the Chairman : 


16023a. How many have you!—-A. Twenty-five. 

16024a. I think you had better hand in these letters, if you can do so. Of course 
you need not do so if there is anything of a private nature in them ?—I think there is 
nothing in them that I wish to keep private. The letters are all evidence of the effects 
of Scott Act repeal. I have stated that I had good reason to believe that drunkenness 
had largely increased, and these letters contain the facts upon which I base that statement. 

16025a. You hand these in as corroboration of that statement ?—I wish to read 
extracts from those letters as corroboration of the statement that I made. 

16026a. I think it is not necessary, if you will hand in the letters ?—I would like 
very much to have the record show some of these strong statements. 

16027a. I think you have already stated that you have confidence in the Commis- 
sioners ?—I have confidence in the Commissioners, but I would like to substantiate my 
own statement. 

16028. We will take care of these letters. They can be appealed to at any time 
if we do not do you justice /—No answer. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16029a. Did you wish to read these letters, or give us a summary ?—I proposed to 
read an extract from each of these letters that would bear out the statement I made. 
16030a. I would be very glad to hear them ?—No answer. 

Judge McDonatp.—lIf a portion is read, then the whole must be read. 

The Cuarrman.—Then the Commissioners ought to have the originals of these 
letters. 

Rev. Dr. McLreop,—If Mr. Spence reads them, they will remain part of the evidence. 

Judge McDonatp.—I quite agree with the Chairman that the letters will remain 
with the Commision for reference to Mr. Spence’s evidence. 

Mr. Spencre.—Of course, I would like to say to Judge McDonald : 

Judge McDonatp.—Please remenber that it is the Commission you address. I am 
speaking asa Commissioner. I will say this further as a Commissioner, that the Chairman 
has ruled in the matter, and surely that ought to be sufficient. 

Mr. Spence.—I would say in reply to what the Commission has just stated through 
Judge McDonald, that I wish to retain in my possession these letters for further use. 
I suppose that if I send them to the Commission, they will remain the permanent 
records of the Commission. 

Judge McDonaLp.—Mr. Spence is quite right in that respect. In the meantime 
the Commission would have them for reference. We can follow the rule that is usually 
followed in courts of justice. The Secretary will make copies of the letters, which he 
will endorse as such, and return the originals. 

The Cuairman.—The Secretary will give you a receipt for them, if you choose. I 
wish to repeat to you that if they contain anything of a private nature which you do 
not wish to come before this Commission—— 

Mr. Spence—Nothing at all. I am quite willing the whole should go in, 

The Cuairman,—As it is, the Secretary will give you a receipt for the letters, and 
the Commission promise to give them back to you.* 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 

1603040. I want to be regarded as taking exception to the ruling of the Chair in 
this matter, for this reason: Mr. Spence has made a statement, and he presents as part 
of his evidence certain letters in substantiation of his statement. In my view, these 
letters ought to be part of the record without any reference to any future decision of 
the Commission. Mr. Spence offers them as evidence. Have you anything else to say 
about the results of Scott Act repeal /—The facts set out in the letters are the evidence I 
was about to submit on that point. 


*Nore.—The Commissioners after considering the letters did not deem it necessary to publish them, 
and they were returned. 
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16031la. And all the evidence you wish to submit on that point? All the evidence 
I wish to submit. 

16032a. I was about to ask you last evening concerning the result of prohibition 
in the North-west. Have you been there /—On different occasions—at least twice. 

16033a. You were there with the Commission ?— Yes. 

16034a. Were you there before or since !—I have not been there since. I was in 
the North-west before the repeal of the prohibitory law. 

16035a. Did you make some examination as to the effects of the prohibitory law 
in the Territories!—I was very much interested in the law. I spent a couple of 
months, I think, in the Territories, and while there I gave a good deal of my time and 
attention to an inquiry into the effects of the prohibitory law, and the conditions 
attending it 

16036a. What was the result of your observation and examination !—The result 
of my observation, generally speaking, was that the prohibition law, originally, was 
remarkably successful in preventing the importation and sale of liquor, and the result- 
ing evils of intemperance that usually attend the sale of liquor. As the law came to be 
administered laxly, the good effect was lessened. When Lieutenant-Governor Royal went 
up there and practically broke down the law, as I think I may say, and that is the 
opinion of most persons who have investigated the subject, he practically transformed 
an intended prohibitory law into a lax and dangerous license law ; as a result of which 
the evils of the liquor traffic became very great. I would like to submit a few facts in 
substantiation of that position. 

16037a. We would be very glad to have them ?—It is pretty well known, I pre- 
sume, to every person, that originally there was prohibition in the North-west Ter- 
ritories. The law relating to the matter reads thus :— 


‘« No intoxicating liquor or intoxicant shall be manufactured, compounded or made in the Ter- 
ritories except by the special permission of the Governor in Council; nor shall any intoxicating 
liquor or intoxicant be imported or sold, exchanged, traded or bartered, or had in possession therein 
except by special permission of the Lieutenant-Goyernor.” 


The effectiveness of those clauses of the prohibitory law was great. In evidence of that, 
I may put in statements made by a great number of prominent officials. If you will 
allow me, I will read one quotation from a speech made by Sir Charles Tupper on the 
29th July, 1880, at a complimentary breakfast given at the Westminster Hotel, in 
London. Sir Charles Tupper said :— 


*“ Some years ago he had the honour of proposing to Parliament the most prohibitory law that 
was ever proposed in any country, and applying to a section of 2,500,000 miles in extent, called the 
North-west Territories. It was a measure for entire prohibition. There, he felt, was a favourable 
opportunity of dealing with the question on its merits, and without the difficulties involved by those 
enormous vested interests that in this country and every other country where the liquor traffic has 
been established, formed the great obstacle to success.” 

Further on, in the same speech, he said :— 

‘* Tt was the intention of the present Government and their probable successors to maintain the 
principle of prohibitory legislation throughout that country. To Irishmen, this part of the world 
offered a great inducement, for there was no need for them to be in conflict with any landlord. The 
Government would give to each person 160 acres of land such as had been described, free of cost. It 
might be asked : Do the people in the North-west Territories object to the absence of the privilege 
of being able to purchase intoxicating drinks? Not in the least; but, on the contrary, he was proud 
to know that when the proposition was made to annex a portion of the North-west Territories to 
Manitoba, where the liquor traffic existed, one of the strongest objections to the annexation was that 
it would deprive them of a prohibitory liquor law.” 


By Judge McDonald : 


160384. Had the Canadian Pacific Railway been built in the Territories at the 
time that speech was delivered, in 1880; and, if so, how far?—I could not answer that 
question exactly from memory without referring to statistics. But, since your Honour 
has asked me that question, I may reply by stating 

16039a. I asked the simple question. If you do not know, say so?—I have 
answered that I have not the exact information here to tell you. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16040a. What further did you desire to say 1—I wished to say that the evidence 
goes to show that probably no other enterprise of the nature of the building of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, was ever pushed through with so much absence of crime and 
intemperance, considering the number of men employed, as attended the construction of 
that undertaking; and the men charged with the work have not hesitated to declare 
publicly their belief that it was the prohibitory law and its rigid enforcement in the 
North-west Territories that enabled the men employed on that work to accomplish these 
great results. Now, this condition of affairs existed for some time. Well, from 1883, 
and probably right on from the time of the enactment of that law until 1888, the law 
was interpreted by the Lieutenant-Governors as giving them authority 

Judge McDonatp :—Mr. Spence is simply giving a platform address. The Com- 
mission has already taken evidence in the North-west Territories, and we have got the 
statements of officials. What Mr. Spence saw in the North-west Territories is good 
evidence ; but a statement to us of what enactments were made, with this, that, and 
the other thing is not evidence. 

The CHarrMAN :—It occurs to me that what was done by the Lieutenant-Governors 
are matters of official record, at the disposal of the Commission, and it is unnecessary 
to put them in as evidence. If Mr. Spence has anything to say in respect of what he 
has seen up there, what he has gathered from personal observation, we will be glad to 
hear it. But I think he had better not read these long papers which are accessible to 
the Commission. 

Rev. Dr. McLerop :—I asked Mr. Spence what he knew about the results of pro- 
hibition in the North-west Territories, and as I understand it, he is telling this Com- 
mission what the results have been. 

The CHarRMAN :—But he is quoting official documents. 

Rev. Dr. McLreop :—He is giving information that he has in his possession. It 
does not make so much difference how it came into his possession, so long as it is infor- 
mation. I think we have not always confined witnesses to a statement of what they 
have beheld with their own eyes. 

The CHairmMAN :—I merely say it is unnecessary, considering that the information 
is to be had from official sources. It is burdening the record with matter that is not 
essential. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop :—What Mr. Spence is saying just now is not to be had from 
official sources, so far as I know. 

Mr. Spence :—What I was about to say further is not to be had from official 
sources at all. It is the facts of the case to which I was myself a party. It was the 
action of the Governor that I was describing, and the action of the prohibitionists 
of the North-west and in this country in reference to it. 


By the Chairman ; 


16041a. Were you personally present, or a party to it?—I was personally a party 
to the protest against the condition of affairs I was describing. I wish to describe the 
condition of affairs against which I personally protested. 

16042a. How does the fact of that protest affect the inquiry which this Commis- 
sion is making ?—I want to show the Commission the evidence of the breaking down of 
the law, and the resulting increase of intemperance and crime. The facts regarding 
that have never been tabulated and laid before this Commission ; and I am very anxious, 
in the interest of a fair statement of the case, that the Commission should be seized of 
these facts, which I think they cannot obtain from other sources. 

16043. I should be very glad to hear. you if you confine your statement to things 
which are within your knowledge, or in which you have taken part !—I shall confine it 
entirely to things that are within my knowledge. I was stating that in 1883 and 
onwards the law was interpreted inthe North-west Territories to mean that the Lieutenant- 
Governor had power to issue to persons who wished, liquor permits to bring it in, I read 
the Act, you will remember its wording ; but when Lieutenant-Governor Royal was ap- 
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pointed he gave a different interpretation to the law and was the first Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor to interpret it as meaning that liquor might be imported into the North-west Ter- 
ritories for the purpose of sale. He accordingly altered the plan of importation for 
private purposes, by issuing permits for the importation of large quantities of strong 
drink that covered the bringing in and the sale. So that whereas, before there was no 
such thing as a legalized sale in the North-west Territories, from the time that Lieutenant- 
Governor Royal’s administration began, the sale of liquor under permits was open and 
free. Now, I wish to give you a brief table, showing that the importation of liquor 
increased from 7,7364 gallons in 1883 to 153,670$ gallons in 1890. I will not read the 
whole table, but I will put it in the hands of the Secretary. I may, however, state 
that the convictions for crime in 1883 were 45, while in 1890, they had increased to 
311. The increase in population in the North-west Territories between those periods, 
is stated by the census to have been 165 per cent; the increase of crime was 1,000 per 
cent. The table I wish to put in shows that the liquor traffic increased by enormous 
leaps, resulting in a vast increase of crime and drunkenness. 


By Judge McDonald ; 


16044a. Are those official statistics ’—They are compiled from the Government 
book ; but there is no Government record that shows these facts put together as they 
are put together here. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop :—I understand that Mr. Spence puts this in as part of his evid- 
ence. : 

Mr. SPENCE: 


The table is very short, I will read it :— 


Con- Commitments 
Year ra victions for for 
Coro Cs crime. drunkenness. 
De eR Re pate ttc ep aOR RS Ak A eee aoe er Pek 6,7364 45 
DSTO EB ae NR eR aa se co SNA Dee Ce a oe a 9,908 39 
Rotel a aM en cep tas. Seincs Te eer eo tees 1S GENE Mee ee ee oe en” 9, 7583 23 
SSG eee nee eee i See ee I ee an Me me oh le | 20,5645 60 
PR te Viasat BEAR LR OA hen 5 Sisal Sera aon er an 21,636 37 10 
LSS Stee en ae Ae ee ne Berta Poe Bi Ba +56, 388 151 36 
US) os aaoue PENG ah een hth ae SAR EL Le ee ee 151,639 232 41 
SOOT ache eaten eee Rees FE ets a Ar Rl 5 Uh ne 153, 6703 311 48 


* Year of the Rebellion. 
+ Year of the Royal regime. 


By the Chairman : 


16045a. What have you included in that table ?—I have included the figures taken 
from a Return laid before Parliament, which was asked for at my request. In 1885 
there was a sudden increase in convictions for crime from 39 in 1884, to 123. This was 
owing to the rebellion in the North-west Territories and the accompanying disorder. 
After that the number dropped again. When Lieutenant-Governor Royal’s administra- 
tion began, the number leaped from 37 to 151 and kept on rapidly increasing. There is 
no record of the commitment for drunkenness until 1887, which was the year previous 
to Governor Royal’s appointment. 

16046a. Can you tell us the number of convictions for offences against the liquor 
laws in 1881? I have a statistical table before me which shows they were 133 ?—That is 
just what might be expected, considering that was the time the law was being enforced. 

16047a. In no year afterwards, down to 1891, had they exceeded 44 !—I have here 
documents, that I suppose, under your ruling, it would hardly be permissable for me to 
put in. 

16048a. I have allowed you to read these figures, but they are already, I think, 
before the Commission in official returns. I want to ask you for information concerning 
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crime in 1881. According to a return put in there were nine convictions for drunken- 
ness which, added to the 133 offences against the liquor laws, made 142 cases arising 
out of the liquor traffic. In 1891 there were 82 cases of drunkenness and 44 cases of 
offences against the liquor law, making a total of 126. What inference do you draw 
from those figures /—I would draw the inference that there were very few convictions 
for being drunk when there were many convictions for selling liquor in the one period ; 
and there were many convictions for being drunk when there were few convictions for 
selling liquor in the other period, showing that the rigid enforcement of the law lessened 
drunkenness. 

16049a. Would the fact that there were 133 convictions for offences against the 
liquor laws, show that there was no prosecution of offenders ?—That was in 1881, when 
they were prosecuting them to make them desist from selling. 

16050a. There must have been a great many offenders at that time /—Unfortuna- 
tely I have no statistics for 1881. It is only in 1887 that we bave returns of commit- 
ments for drunkenness. The figures in the table I have given you show that when they 
enforced the law, drunkenness was lessened ; and when the law was relaxed, drunkenness 
increased. 

1605la. The convictions show there were certainly a large number of offenders 
against the law, in 1881. Do you think they show the law was well enforced ?—When 
the number of offences against the liquor law diminished, then the commitments increased 
for drunkenness. Against that breaking down of the law by Lieutenant-Governor 
Royal, a protest was made by the convened prohibitionists of the North-west Territories 
and they memorialized the Legislature of the North-west Territories to have 
a vote of the people taken. The legislation for the North-west Territories was 
largely done at that time by the Dominion Government, and the Legislature of the 
North-west Territories, by a very large vote, declared in favour of having a vote of the 
people taken. Not only was the Legislature anxious for a vote, but the people of the 
North-west Territories were anxious for a vote; and a large deputation waited upon the 
Dominion Government asking that a vote be taken upon the question of continuing the 
liquor law. That was refused, and tke matter of dealing with the liquor traffic was turned 
over to the North-west Legislature. The North-west Legislature then had the power 
either to prohibit the liquor traffic or license it. To understand their action it is neces- 
sary to know the position in which the Members of the North-west Legislature had been 
placed. When the Lieutenant-Governor decided to issue these licenses to persons, for the 
sale of liquor, although a prohibitory law was in force all over the Territories, he took 
the plan of issuing certificates on the recommendation of the Member representing the 
the locality in which the permit took effect. The result was that every Member of the 
Legislature became practically the recommender of a license, and instead of a prohibi- 
tory law, we had a loose licensing system under which the Lieutenant-Governor, through 
these Members, issued licenses, and the Members were made beneficiaries of those of 
their constituents who wanted to sell liquor. It gave the liquor traffic a political power. 

16052a. You are making serious charges against others, and they are not matters 
which this Commission can investigate. I submit to you that it would be better to con- 
fine yourself simply to a statement of facts. The remarks you have just made contain 
a serious reflection upon the Members of the North-west Legislature. Whether they 
are correct or not, is no business of ours. We cannot investigate them, and I think we 
ought not to take such remarks as evidence before this Commission /—I submit to your 


Honour’s ruling. 


Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


16053a. I suppose the statements you are making now, are leading up to something 
more direct ’—The statements I am now making are facts which I consider led to the 
repeal of the prohibitory law in the North-west Territories. 


By the Chairman : 
16054a. Do you of your own knowledge know that the things which you have 
spoken of were done by Members of the North-west Legislature !—I do, of my own 
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knowledge, having conversed with the representatives of whom I speak. I went there 
with the deliberate intention of carefully inquiring into this whole matter. 

16055a. Were you told by the Members that they had done that thing /—That they 
had done that thing. 

16056a. And had become beneficiaries of those of their constituents who wanted 
to sell liquor !/—That they had recommended different individuals in their constituencies 
to the Lieutenant-Governor to get permits authorizing them to sell liquor. That, I say, 
made, not the Member of the Legislature the beneficiary of the liquor seller, but the 
liquor seller the beneficiary of the Member of the Legislature. Therefore, the Member 
of the Legislature, in return, would naturally receive the report of the liquor sellers. 

16057a. You are speaking of political support /—I am speaking of political support. 
When the matter was laid before the Legislature of the North-west Territories they 
promptly repealed the law that placed them in that position. 

16058a. You include, practically, the whole Legislature? Now, do you mean 
to do that? If you have an individual case, without mentioning names, which you wish 
to put on record, I should be disposed to hear you; but, to include a whole Legislature, 
in a charge of that kind, is a pretty serious matter, and ought not to be indulged in 
lightly, nor ought this Commission to hear statements of that kind !—From what I could 
learn, there were not more than three or four Members of the North-west Legislature 
who refused to make these recommendations. 

16059a. You did not see them all—you did not receive statements from them all, 
did you?—I did not. But I am making this statement as of my own knowledge. I 
was in the constituencies of nearly all these legislators. In those constituencies, the sale 
of liquor went on ; the recommendation of the Member was an essential to inaugurating 
that sale ; therefore, I infer that the legislator made that recommendation. 

16060a. You must not infer anything. Merely state facts !—Then I state the fact 
that the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-west Territories announced that he would 
issue permits upon the recommendation of the legislators, and permits were then issued 
in the constituencies of those legislators. 

1606la. That is proper evidence ?—When the legislators got hold of this matter and 
had an opportunity to deal with it, they promptly abolished that system, which, to those 
of them with whom I had the privilege of conversing, was specially obnoxious. They 
did not want to offend their constituents by refusing to grant them the recommendation, 
and they did not like to commit injury to the community by helping to procure the issue 
of the permits. They were glad to replace that system by a license law which took 
away from them the disagreeable responsibility they had been under. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16062a. How can you possibly know what was in the minds of the legislators !—I 
have just said that the Members with whom I conversed, made the statement which I 
repeat to you. 

16063a, That was their view, those with whom you conversed !—That is what I said. 

mein ees With how many of those men did you converse ?—All I came in contact 

with. 

16065a. How many ?—I could not say. 

16066a. Did you converse with one-third !—I think so. I would say one-third. 

16067a, And those all told you that was their reason for enacting a license law !/— 
Generally speaking. A number of them made that statement, and a number of other 
persons who were intimate with them, made the statement. Now, that law was repealed 
—repealed without the people being given an opportunity, as they desired, of expressing 
an opinion upon it. I would say repealed, from aj] indications, against the will of the 
people, and the result was a vast increase of intemperance and the immorality that results 
from an increase in the sale of liquor. 

16068a. The people of the Territories have the same opportunities of expressing 
their wishes as all other people have? No answer. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16069a. Did they express their wishes !—The people petitioned memorialized 
the Government for the privilege of taking a vote. They did not have the vote taken. 


by the Chairman : 


16070a. Who do you consider the people—do you mean the whole of the electors 2 
—The whole of the electors did not petition. 

16071la. Then you spoke in a way that conveys a wrong impression. <A certain 
section of the people petitioned, and their petition, you say, was not complied with. 
But have not the people of the North-west Territories precisely the same opportunities 
of making their views heard as the people in other portions of the Dominion—they have 
their regular representatives, and they have responsible Government ?—TI will answer 
the first part of your question by saying: yes, a small section of the people memorialized 
the Government at Ottawa to have this vote taken. The Legislature, representing the 
whole people, declared themselves in favour of having this vote taken. That was not 
granted them by the Government at Ottawa. The question of prohibition could not 
come before the people of the North-west Territories in the same way that it comes up 
in other communities, for this reason, that the elections that terminated, practically, the 
condition of affairs of which I have spoken, was an election that turned upon a burning 
issue in the North-west Territories at that time, and which superseded the considera- 
tion of the question that I speak of. 

16072. But has any general election turned upon the question of prohibition any- 
where in the Dominion ?—-I do not know that it has. It has in isolated cases. 

16073a. Then they were just in the same position. There was an overshadowing 
question at that time in which the people were more interested than they were in the 
question of prohibition. In that respect they did not differ from other people in other 
portions of the Dominion ?-—I was saying that was the reason why they did not elect a 
Legislature upon the issue of the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 

16074a. Would it necessarily have followed thatif there had been a special vote on 
the question largely in favour of prohibition, the Legislature after the next election would 
have consisted of Members largely in favour of prohibition ’—I do not think it would 
have altered the complexion of the Legislature. Of course, I am speaking now hypotheti- 
cally. I would like to answer your question by saying that what I wanted to get at was 
this fact, that the liquor traffic was, through the maladministration of the Government, 
opened up in a community that expected to be kept free from it. The safeguards of a 
prohibitory law were broken down, and the resulting debauchery took place, 


By kev. Dr. McLeod: 


16075a. In what did the breaking down of the law result ?—It resulted in creating 
a feeling of disgust in the community, and especially among the Members of the Legisla- 
ture, that led to the repeal of the law that, when enforced, was remarkably beneficial to 
the moral welfare of the community. 


By the Chairman : 


16076a. That is not evidence, because you do not know that of your own know- 
ledge. Can you possibly know that a feeling of disgust pervaded the minds of all Mem- 
bers of the Legislature !—I have not said so. 

16077a. The Legislature, you said. Surely that includes all. / 

Judge McDonatp :—I do not wish to interfere with Mr. Spence, but it seems to 
me that for the last half hour he has been making what would be a platform speech 
upon prohibition, instead of giving us facts.~ 

Mr. Spence :—I have been endeavouring to answer the question put to me. 

Judge McDonatp :—You have been making statements with which are interlarded 
observations, and sometimes inferences. 

Mr. Spence :—I have not intended to make a platform speech in the interest of 
prohibition, but I have answered honestly and candidly the questions asked me by this 
Royal Commission. 
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The Cuarrman :—TI accept that statement, but at the same time you will pardon 
me if I say—lI do not mean any offence—that you have been very discursive. 

Mr. Spence :—As the questioning has led me, I have been trying to follow. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop :—I asked Mr. Spence to give, from his own knowledge, the 
history of the repeal movement in the North-west Territory, and as I understand him, 
he has been giving it in as lucid and as concise a manner as possible. 

THe CHairmMAN :—Unfortunately with remarks which are really reflections upon 
others. Now, I do not think we are here to take evidence in that direction. It is 
possible for Mr. Spence to state exactly what, in his mind, are the reasons why the 
prohibitive system was broken or broke down in the North-west, without imputing 
motives to any one, and without condemning the whole of the Members of the Legislature. 

Mr. Spence :—Which I did not propose to do. I have been endeavouring to state 
facts, and if the facts reflect upon persons, I cannot be responsible for that. 

The CHarrman :—I would call your attention to the last occasion on which I most 
unwillingly interrupted you. You were speaking of the Legislature and their disgust. 
Now, it is not possible that you could know, it seems to me, that the whole of the Mem- 
bers of the Legislature were disgusted. If you will speak of some particular case, you 
may do so. I would rather you would not mention names, because that might lead to 
trouble. But when you use terms which include the whole Legislature, and speak of 
them as if you had personal knowledge, I am obliged to ask you if you have personal 
knowledge. If you have not personal knowledge then you are stating something which 
is not evidence. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


16078a. Are there any other facts you wish to state along that line ?—I would like 
to submit facts which, to my mind, demonstrate that the repeal of that badly enforced 
prohibitory law, resulted in a condition of affairs that was very much worse than the 
condition under even badly enforced prohibition. 

16079a. What are facts supporting that view ?—I had the pleasure of accompany- 
ing the Commission in their investigation through the North-west Territories. I 
travelled over the same ground that I had travelled over previously, my observation 
carefully made, was that intemperance was more glaring and more manifest than it was 
before the law was repealed. The Commission themselves had evidence of this in the 
witnesses that were called before them. 

The CHatrRMAN :—Please do not refer to that. The evidence the Commissioners 
took is in their possession, it is on record. 

Mr. SpeNcE :—I beg your pardon. When a high official of the North-west Terri- 
tories appears before the Royal Commission so drunk as to be unable to answer the 
questions asked, that does not appear in the evidence. 

The CuarrmMan :—The Commission, I suppose, had the same opportunities of seeing 
as you had. 

Mr. SpencE :—They had, but they have not got this evidence in writing. 

The CuarrMan :—I do not think you should refer to the evidence taken by the 
Commission at the present moment. 

Rev. Dr. McLeop :—It is a fact that you wish to put in evidence now, is it not? 

Mr. Spence :—The fact of the increased intemperance in that Territory. If I am 
not interfering with the evidence you have taken there, I would like to submit some 
statements from the report of the Commissioner of the North-west Mounted Police for 
1892, issued subsequently to the visit of the Commission to the North-west Territories, 
and bearing out what I said, that the repeal of the law led toa great increase of 
intemperance. 

Rey. Dr. McLEop :—Will you let us have that, please. 

The Cuairman :—That is an official document. 

Mr. SPENcE :—Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN :—Then you need only refer to it; we can get it. It is useless to 
load up the evidence with quotations from official documents which are at the disposal 
of the Commission. Mention the document, and where it is to be found. 
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Mr. Spence :—The official is Commissioner Herchmer, of the North-west Mounted 
Police, who, in his annual report, on page 3, speaks of the increase of the consumption 
of liquor and the increased evil resulting from it. If I may only just refer to the 
document, that is all I want to say in that connection. 

Rey. Dr. McLeop :—Is the paragraph long? Commissioner Herchmer was sworn 
as a witness before the Commission, was he not, in your hearing ? 

Mr. Spence :—I suppose I am to state facts that are not in the record. That is in 
the record. 

Rev. Dr. McLxrop :—Is it a fact that you were present and heard Commissioner 
Herchmer give evidence before this Commission. 

Mr. Spence :—I was present when he gave evidence at Prince Albert. 

Rey. Dr. McLeop :—So that his evidence is before the Commission, and this docu- 
ment is not a part of his evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN :—It is only necessary to refer to it. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop :—Will you state the date of the report, the name of the 
official, the page and the paragraph, with the first word and the last word that you want 
quoted, and we will have that in. 

Mr. Spence :—The report is the annual report of Commissioner L. W. Herchmer, 
of the North-west Mounted Police, dated at the office of the Commissioner in Regina, 
December 19th, 1892, on page 2 of that report. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop :—I would like to have it quoted. 

Judge McDonatp :—If any goes upon the shorthand writer’s notes, all should go. 
Then the whole statement is there, not merely a quotation from it. 

Rev. Dr. McLerop :—If Mr. Spence wants it quoted, there cannot be any objection 
to saying he wants it quoted. 

Mr. Spence :—I would like to put it in as evidence. 

Rey. Dr. McLxop :—Then it is for the Commission to say whether he can quote it 
or not. 

The CHAIRMAN :—He desires to refer to a public document, he can refer to the 
date of it and refer to the paragraph, and we can get it. 

Mr. Spence :—I would lke to see this one paragraph entered. 

The CHAirman.—I cannot consent to have it entered on the minutes. 

Rev. Dr. McLeop.—Why not ? 

The CHarrMAN.—Simply because it is unnecessarily extending the evidence, and 
adding to the expense of the inquiry. 

Judge McDonatp.—I object also to its being entered upon the record. It isa 
well known legal principle that if you enter any part of the document on the record 

ou must enter the whole, asa simple paragraph might be misleading unless accompanied 
by the whole document. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—I take a different view of the question, for the reason it has 
not been heretofore a rule with this Commission to object to quotations from public 
documents being put in evidence. As to prolonging the evidence, it is simply a para- 
graph, and it is essential to the completeness of Mr. Spence’s testimony. I think it is 
not only permissible but highly desirable that it should be included in the statement 


that he makes. 
The CHarrmMan.—1 do not think it is essential for the reason that the document is 


accessible to the Commissioners. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—It is not a rule that has been insisted on in all cases hitherto. 

The Cuatrman.—Mr. Spence may state the inference he wishes to draw from the 
report. If he desires to enforce arguments of his own by reference to any section, he 
can state what it is. : ; 

Mr. Spence.——As you are not going to have it recorded, perhaps you will allow me 
to read this one paragraph. te 

The Cuarrman.—You may read the paragraph, but it is not to go on the record as 


evidence. 
Mr. Sprncr.—(Reads the paragraph.) The report goes on to show that a great deal 


more liquor is consumed. 
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The Cuatrman.—Are you quoting that to show that there is more liquor consumed 
now under the license system than there was under the permit system ? 

Mr. Spence.—To show that fact and the intemperauce resulting therefrom. 

Rev. Mr. McLrop.—You desire to have this included in your testimony. 

Mr. Spencn.—I would like to have these paragraphs included in my testimony. 

The CuairmMan.—That question is disposed of. We know where they are. 

Mr. Spence.—I may say that that book has reports from subordinate officers 
which bear out the evidence of the Commissioner-in-Chief. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16080a. Have you any other facts bearing upon the effects of the repeal in the 
North-west, which you would like to state ?—I think I have nothing that would not be, 
perhaps, in the form of documents. 

1608la. Official documents !—Yes, and other matters relating to the condition 
of affairs under the old law, and under the new system that followed its practical break- 
ing down, while Lieutenant-Governor Royal was in power. 

16082a. I read in the morning paper a London despatch dated November 2nd, 
which reported General Sir Frederick Middleton to have written an article in “ Black- 
wood, ” in which he said : 

“7 followed the example of General Wolsely in the North-west Rebellion, and allowed no 
stimulants to be served out to either men or officers.” 

16083a. During your North-west tours, did you learn anything concerning the 
effect of that prohibition during the rebellion ?—I have not had any opportunity in that 
direction beyond the evidence I heard presented through the Commission. I have 
evidence of the evil effects that resulted from the sale of liquor under the canteen 
system to the Mounted Police at their different posts, and which resulted in a sad inter- 
ference with the discipline of the force. I find that evidence in these reports of the 
Police Department. 

160834a. I would like to ask a question about Toronto. Have you any means of 
knowing the feeling of the churches at large in Toronto on the prohibition question— 
not referring to any particular denomination /—Well, from my knowledge of representa- 
tive clergymen, in this city of different denominations, and other active church members, 
I think I will be safe in saying that I believe the Christian churches of this city on the 
whole are very much in favour of the prohibition of the liquor traffic, and we expect to 
manifest that Christian sentiment in a very heavy vote in favour of prohibition on the 
first of next January. I might say in that connection that I think the most of the 
clergy of the city of Toronto, if questioned, would express a strong favour for the 
principle of prohibition. 

16084a. I asked the question because, so far as my recollection goes, the majority 
of the clergymen who have been heard before the Commission in Toronto, took ground 
against prohibition, and I wondered whether they represented the majority of all the 
clergymen in the city of Toronto ?!—I think any one who has followed the evidence would 
know very well that the clergymen who have given evidence before this Commission, 
are the clergymen who might be selected as not likely, with some exceptions, perhaps, 
at all to represent the views of the Christian churches of this community on this 
question. : 

16085a. I would also like to ask about the attitude of the medical profession on 
this question. We have had before us, if I remember right, three doctors, Dr. Thor- 
burn, Dr. Aikens, and Dr. Richardson. Do you think they would represent the medical 
sentiment of Toronto on this question? Ido not know whether you have any means of 
knowing. 

Judge McDonatp :—I protest against Mr. Spence being called to prove what is the 
mind of the clergy of Toronto, what is the mind of the doctors of Toronto, and so forth. 
These men must speak for themselves. 

Rey. Dr. McLrop :—I think it is quite proper to ask Mr. Spence, or anybody else, 
whether he thinks the gentlemen who have been examined represent the general senti- 
ment of their profession on this question, so far as he is able to form an opinion. 
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The Cuairman :—Mr. Spence may think that these are not leading physicians, and 
that they do not represent the mind of the medical profession. But that is only a 
matter of opinion, and some other witness might be brought forward in equally good 
standing with Mr. Spence in this community, to say that Mr. Spence was wrong, and 
what advantage will the Commission derive from that class of evidence? How will it 
assist them in making their report ? 

Rev. Dr. McLeop :—If you will be patient until I get through with my question, I 
think you will see that I am not asking for vague opinions, I am asking for facts. I 
asked Mr. Spence if he has had any means of knowing the opinions of the majority of 
the physicians of this city on this question ?—In reply to your question I may say, that 
some time ago I took the trouble to frame four questions in reference to the attitude of 
medical men upon the temperance and prohibition questions. I sent these four ques- 
tions to every medical man in the city of Toronto, and I got replies from 92 of them, 
including, I think, the leading physicians in the city of Toronto. I have under my 
hand a copy of the questions I asked and the replies made by 92 medical men of the 
city of Toronto. I would like very much to read the questions that I asked, to sum up 
what their answers were, and to place it in evidence. 

16086a. What were the questions ? 

The CHarrMAN :—I do not think that is essential, for the reason that the Commission 
has addressed the medical profession throughout the country, and we have got the 
replies of the medical profession. Whether the physicians of Toronto may be of one 
mind or another is not very material as evidence for this Commission, because we have 
the replies of the medical profession generally throughout the province. I.think it is 
unnecessary to go into that further. 

Rev. Dr. McLEop :—Not every physician who has come before us has been ques- 
tioned along this line. 

The Cuarrman :—Every physician who may come before us could be questioned 
in the same way, I presume, if any of the Commissioners deemed it desirable. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop :—Have you the originals of their answers? 

Mr. Spence :—I have the questions and answers here. May I read the questions, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman :—No. 

Rev. Dr. McLuop :—I would like to hear the questions, but if the other two Com- 
missioners say no, I shall have to submit. 

The CuHairmMAN :—I rule that it is not necessary to go further into the matter. 

Rey. Dr. McLrop :—I dissent from that ruling. J would like to ask Mr. Spence 
another question. The statement is often made that the per capita consumption of 
liquor in Canada is small as compared with the per capita consumption of liquor in 
other countries. To what do you attribute that?—I would attribute it largely to the 
more advanced temperance sentiment of this country, and to the greater area of pro- 
hibitory territory. In my evidence yesterday afternoon, I referred to the large extent 
of Canada that was practically under prohibition. I think that helps to reduce largely 
the per capita consumption. 

16087a. Failing a prohibitory law, are you satisfied with the license law of Ontario 
as it is operated !—I am sorry to have to say that it strikes me that the license law of 
Ontario is a very defective piece of legislation. In a great many particulars, it ought 
to be brought up to the very much higher standard of the other provinces. 

16088a. In what respect?—I might mention, if you wish, some of the matters in 
which I think the law should be altered. 

16089a. I ask for this reason, that a great many people, prohibitionists amongst 
others, have expressed their approval of the license law as a license law, and I think 
they have got the impression that it is an approach to perfection as a license law. If 
there are defects in it I think the Commission would be glad to know what they are ?— 
IT would like to have the license law so amended that, as in the Province of Quebec, for 
example, a majority of the electors in a polling subdivision should have the right to 
prevent the issue of a license in that polling subdivision at any time. As the law now 
stands every elector in a polling subdivision may be opposed to the existence of a 
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licensed place in it, yet the License Commissioners may give a license for that subdivi- 
sion. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16090a. Can they issue any new license where the majority of the electors are 
against it ?—The law requires a majority to petition in favour of the issue of a new 
license. Once the license is issued, then there is no authority in the law giving any- 
body power to abolish it, which is contrary to the law in a number of other provinces. 
That license may be renewed from year to year without another petition being required 
in its favour. I would like to have the law so changed that it would prohibit the sale 
of liquor to minors. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


1609la. We have all been given to understand that that is a strong feature of the 
law ’—The license law now—TI need not refer you to the section—prohibits the sale of 
liquor to persons apparently under 18 years of age. Some of the States and other pro- 
vinces of Canada prohibit the sale of liquor to persons under 21 years of age. In the 
Ontario license law the penalties for selling to a child are merely nominal, in case the 
offender is a licensee, he is fined from $10 to $20. We ought to have a law prohibiting 
the sale of liquor to persons under 21 years of age, with a heavy penalty. We ought 
to have a law prohibiting the sale of liquor to drunkards, which we have not. We 
ought to have a law fixing a limit upon the number of licenses that may be issued in 
any locality. We only have such a law relating to some particular municipalities, it 
does not apply to all of them. 

By the Chawrman: 

16092a. What are the exceptions ’—The law, as it is now, provides that the num- 
ber of tavern licenses shall be limited to a certain number according to population, in 
cities, towns and incorporated villages ; whereas, the License Commissioners in rural 
places are at liberty to issue as many licenses as they like. I would like to see a law 
passed by which all hotels would be licensed, that is to say, whether they are allowed 
to sell liquor or not, so as to make them public houses. The places where liquor is 
illicitly sold, are generally eating-houses, and in some places so called temperance hotels, 
that are not subject to any inspection. If they were made public houses as in the 
province of Quebec, as the Chairman will know, they could be examined ; and then if 
they held under the law this privilege of entertaining the public, they would not be 
allowed to lock up their doors and windows in certain cases, and thereby cause annoy- 
ance to the travelling public. It would be a decided advantage, I think, if the require- 
ments for a license referred to all intoxicating liquors instead of exempting native wines 
and cider which are known to produce intoxication. It would be a decided advantage 
if medical certificates were required in the case of the sale of liquor by druggists. 
Every druggist in the town is at liberty to sell all the liquor he likes without any 
medical certificate, provided it is in small quantities, under six ounces. I would like to 
see the law so amended that people who have licenses would be required to keep their 
bars closed Saturday nights and Sundays during prohibited hours, and not allowed to 
leave them open as they are in certain localities. I would like to see a law that would 
prevent a municipality from having any share of the license fee, and turning it all over 
to the Provincial Treasury, thereby taking away the inducement to municipalities to 
continue the liquor traffic. 1 would like to see adequate penalties for violations of the 
law by licensees. All the heavy penalties of the law now are imposed upon people who 
sell liquor without a license, while the man who takes a license practically gets 
immunity to violate the law, because he is under a merely nominal penalty for any 
breach, of the law that a licensee is likely to commit. I think it would be a great 
advantage if the police had power, when they raid places that are known to be illicit 
liquor dives, to arrest the people there and carry them away, to seize the liquor and 
carry it away. At present, they are badly hampered in this respect, as we know, in 
the city of Toronto. They find a place where people are selling liquor, and they can 
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simply take the names of those whom they find there, and go away. I would like to 
see all the tavern-keepers under bonds to obey the law. They are now placed under 
bonds which are never exacted except when they happen to incur a fine. The bonds 
ought to be forfeited by the bondsmen when it is found that a licensee has repeatedly 
violated the law. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16093a. Have you considered the question that has been mentioned by some wit- 
nesses, aS to whether, after several convictions, it would be well to withdraw the 
license from the premises ?—I think it would be a great advantage if, upon a second 
conviction for the breach of the law, both the building and the licensee were disquali- 
fied, and the license forfeited tor that person and that place. 

16094a. Do you know whether legislation of that kind has been proposed at any 
time !—I could not say. There is another point. I do not know whether it would 
come into the license law as an amendment, but I would like to see a law that would 
provide very different treatment for inebriates from that they now receive. The present 
system is absolutely useless as a means of reformation. 


By the Chairman: 


16095a. How would you have them treated ?—_In an inquiry made some time ago by 
the Ontario Government through a Commission, a plan was suggested by one of the Com- 
missioners, which at the time, struck me very forcibly as being desirable and practical. 
It was this, that when a man was convicted of drunkenness for a second or third time, 
instead of sending him to jail, the Government should have in some place outside cities 
and towns, a farm of three hundred or four hundred acres, and a strong building in 
which to detain these people and keep them under surveillence. They should be kept 
at work out of doors, and, during the inclement weather, work should be provided for them 
indoors. Keep them busy and under restraint. When a man is convicted of the third 
offence for drunkenness, let him be sent to this place for a term of not less than six 
months, to enable him to recuperate ; in case of a lapse, commit him for 12 months, and 
so on, increasing the terms up to two years, Persons who are so inclined should be 
allowed to commit themselves voluntarily to such an institution, and the friends of con- 
firmed inebriates should be allowed to send them there likewise. The place to be con- 
sidered not so much as a penal institution as an industrial reformatory ; not a jail but 
an asylum. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16096a. Supported how 1—I suppose the Government would have to provide the 
funds for its support. But if carried on according to the plan I have outlined, it would 
likely be self supporting. In the case of individuals who are committed by their friends, 
or who commit themselves voluntarily, they might contribute to their support. 


By the Chairman : 


16097a. What would you do in the case of a man committed who had a family to 
provide for !—T think it would be very desirable that the results of his labour upon this 
industrial farm should be appropriated for the benefit of his family. 

The CHairman.—I have a great many questions to ask you. You have told us 
already that you are engaged to go out of town, and as there are other witnesses wait- 
ing to give evidence before this Commission, I shall postpone putting these questions to 
you until some future occasion, when I will take care that you are summoned before 
the Commission. I think it probable that the questions I have to put to you would 
occupy another hour or more. 


21—66%*** 
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JOHN DOUGLAS ARMOUR, Chief Justice of Ontario, on being duly sworn, 
deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


16098a. You are Chief Justice of which court !—Of the Queen’s Bench Division of 
the High Court. 


By Judge McDonald: 


16099a. How long have you held that office ?—It is sixteen years this month since 
I was appointed to the Bench. I have been Chief Justice of that division for some 
years. 

16100a. Before you were appointed to the Bench, where did you practice law 7—In 
Cobourg. 

1610la. Were you County Crown Attorney there /—I was, from 1856 down. 

16102a. As such you had charge of the local criminal prosecutions !— Yes. 

16103a. Was your attention called to them sufficiently to enable you to say whether 
drunkenness had much to do with the commission of crime in that section of country ? 
—I do not think that drinking intoxicating liquors makes a man a criminal any more 
than eating oatmeal makes a man a Presbyterian. J do not think it is what a man eats 
or drinks that forms his character, I believe that the use of intoxicating liquors to ex- 
cess is injurious to a man, physically and mentally. It induces him to be idle and 
good-for-nothing, and thus brings him among associates who are, perhaps, criminals. 
But the true source of criminality, to a large extent, is idleness, aversion to work. That 
is my view. 

16104a. Is that your view from your experience both at the Bar and on the Bench ? 
—from my experience in every way. 

16105a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law of any 
kind ?—I have had some experience of the Dunkin Act, and afterwards of the Scott 
Act. I was County Attorney at the time the Dunkin Act was in force. I think the 
town of Haldimand in the County of Northumberland was the first township that 
adopted the Dunkin Act, and adopted it by a very large majority. I think it was in 
force some two years, and the persons who were most instrumental in getting it passed, 
were those who petitioned to get itrepealed. It was found impossible to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Act. I know in appeals that came before the quarter sessions at that 
time when I was employed in supporting convictions, it was extremely difficult to get 
really active temperance men to be witnesses in support of any conviction. There 
seemed to bea repugnance on the part of, even extreme, temperance men to be mixed up 
in any prosecutions under the Dunkin Act. When you applied to them to come for- 
ward as witnesses, they wanted to be let off, they did not want to be mixed up in it, 
and they did not know anything about it. When they were put in the witness box 
they gave their evidence in that half hearted fashion that did not carry conviction ; 
the result was that the temperance people who had been instrumental in getting the 
Dunkin Act passed, were the foremost in getting it repealed. The Scott Act was in 
ae in the counties for some time, but it was not carried out, and it was repealed, I 
think. 

16106a, Have you had experience of the working of a prohibitory law in any other 
country than Canada !—No, except from my reading. 

16107a. Do you yourself favour the enactment of a prohibitory law for the Domin- 
ion, prohibiting the manufacture, importation and sale of liquor for beverage purposes ? 
—I would be in favour of it if it could be carried out. I think that intoxicating liquor 
is bad for the human system. It injures men mentally and physically who use it to ex- 
cess. For my part I would like to see it banished for ever, but I do not think that a 
prohibitory law would have that effect, because I do not think it could be enforced. 

16108a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for their plant and machinery that would 
be rendered useless /—No, I do not think any person should be remunerated on account 
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of any change.in the law. We are all subject to changes in the law. We occupy our 
positions as citizens of a country where the laws are subject to changeability. Now, if 
you compensate every man who may be injured by change in the law, you should com- 
pensate me for any injury I might suffer from a change in the tariff law. 

16109a. Do you put the tariff law on the same footing as a prohibitory law, or 
upon the same footing as a license law that regulates the traffic?—As I say, we hold 
our position as citizens subject to the changeability of all laws. 

16110a. Have you noticed in any community what the effect is upon the moral 
conscience of the people of having laws upon the Statute-book which are not observed ?— 
It is very difficult to enforce any law which is not regarded by a majority of the people 
as prohibiting an offence which is considered to be bad in itself. Take the game laws, 
for example, it is impossible to enforce them. The laws against killing insectiverous 
birds, the laws requiring the cutting down of thistles—laws of this character are almost 
impossible of enforcement, and it requires a standing army to enforce the most of them 
unless a large majority of the community are in favour of them. If the majority of the 
sense of the community is opposed to something as being bad in itself, then the law is 
easily enforced. 

161lla. When you were at the Bar engaged in liquor prosecutions, did you find a 
great deal of false swearing !/—It has been my experience, both at the Bar and on the 
Bench, when sometimes we have had to review convictions upon the evidence before us, 
that it is impossible to get people to tell the truth about what they have been drinking. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16112a. Is that true both in cases for violations of the license law and in cases for 
violations of a prohibitory law !—I think it pertains as much to one as to the other. I 
think in license cases where a man is selling in prohibited hours, this dfficulty is 
especially great. Of course, the more a law is set at nought the more people are induced 
to set all law at nought. 


By the Chairman 

16113a. Is there any statement on the subject of this inquiry which you would 
like to make to the Commission, aside from what you have already said?—A good deal 
has been said about the inefticiency of the license law. It is very difficult to frame a 
license law without provisions in it that are more fit for Russia than for this country, 
A great many provisions of the Scott Act and of the Dunkin Act, were very arbitrary, 
and were necessarily arbitrary, because you could not begin to enforce the law without 
arbitrary provisions. 

16114a. Have you been in the State of Maine at all?—Yes, a good while ago. Of 
course, these experiments have been tried in Connecticut, Maine, Kansas and Iowa. I 
think the prohibitory law works well enough in the country districts where there is 
practically no need of a tavern at all, and where a country tavern selling liquor is only 
an evil. But in cities and towns I think it is hopeless to attempt to carry out a pro- 
hibitory law. 


2164 
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JOHN C. SNELL, Farmer, Brampton, Peel County, on being duly sworn, deposed 


as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


16115a. Have you always been a farmer ?—Yes, sir, all my life. J am now farming 
near Brampton. 

16116a. What sized farm are you cultivating at present ?—Two hundred acres. 

16117. Are you producing grain, or are you feeding stock, or both !/—Feeding stock, 
principally. I produce grain sufficient for the feeding of my stock, and I sell some 
grain. 

16118a. Do you grow barley at all?—No. 

16119a. What do you grow principally !—Pease and oats, and some wheat. 

16120a. The pease and oats you feed to your cattle /—Yes. 

1612la. The wheat, I suppose, you send to market !—Yes, we market the wheat. 

16122a. I was under the impression that you were growing barley. Is there much 
barley grown in your neighbourhood ?—Yes, a good deal. It is one of the counties 
where there is more barley grown, I think, than in most counties of the province. 

16123a. The price at present is low !—Very low. 

16124a. Is that to be attributed in part to the high tariffin the States ?—I think 
so, in part. 

16125a. Is there any considerable shipment at present to England ?—No, I do not 
think so. 

16126a. A large amount of barley is used at present by the brewers and maltsters 
of the Dominion. I suppose if we had a law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
all intoxicants for beverage purposes, the brewers and maltsters would cease, of course, 
to require barley, at any rate, to a very large extent. Do you think that that would 
affect the price very materially !—Well, the price is so low at present that there is not 
much inducement to grow barley anyhow. I notice that our farmers are growing very 
much less than they dfd a few years ago. One reason, I suppose, is because of the lower 
price of barley ; but another reason is that our farmers are changing their methods of 
farming in this province. They are finding out that it is difficult to compete with the 
North-west in raising grain, and the prices are so low, that it is not profitable to raise 
grain. 

16127a. Would that apply to barley!—It would apply to wheat more particularly. 
But the farmers are turning their attention to stock raising and dairying, as being a more 
profitable branch of farming. 

16128a@. Do you think it would be likely to affect the price of barley if the brewers 
and maltsters ceased to use it in the making of malt liquors !—I suppose it would. 

161294. Are barley soils, as a rule, adapted for the production of other grain ?-— 
Quite well adapted. 

16130a. What other grain do you think could be grown in place of barley /—-Oats 
and pease particularly, and wheat. 

1613la. Would the barley soils produce wheat ?—Yes. 

16132a. But they would not produce it in competition with the North-west, I 
suppose!-—Not profitably, because it costs more to produce it here. 

16133a. Would oats and pease be as profitable a crop to the farmer as barley /—I 
think they are quite as profitable, and more so at present prices. 

16134a. Is there always a demand for oats and pease /—I think there is. 

16135a, Would the farmer have to keep stock in order to utilize his production !— 
There is a good market for both oats and pease now. I think there would be, as a rule. 

16136a. Now, a general question. Do you think that the cutting off of the market 
for barley for stopping its manufacture into malt liquors, would inflict a serious loss 
upon the farmers of Canada ’—No, I do not think it would be a serious loss, because it 
is only in some localities that barley is depended upon as a leading crop. Our land that 
has been sown from year to year, is not producing nearly as much crops as it used to a 
few years ago. We do not get nearly as much yield as we did a few years ago. 
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16137a. Is that owing to the exhausting character of the crop ?—I think so. 
When there was a good price for barley, our farmers turned their attention almost 
entirely to that, and cropped and cropped with barley until the elements of the soil 
that produced that crop to advantage, became exhausted, and the consequence is that 
they do not get nearly as large crops as they did a few years ago. Another disadvan- 
tage is that the straw from barley amounts to very little in the production of manure ; 
so that there is not nearly as much manure to go back to the farm as there is from the 
straw of other crops. When our farmers are growing barley largely, they keep very 
little stock to feed, so that they produce very little manure to keep up the fertility of 
the farm. 

16138a. There seems to be somewhere between 1,300,000 and 1,500,000 bushels of 
barley used annually in Canada for brewing purposes. Do you remember what propor- 
tion that is of the total crop ’—I do not. 

16139a. Are there any hops produced in your district !—None in our district. 

16140a. Have you had any experience in the growing of hops !—Not any. 

16141a. I understand that in the County of Essex and throughout that district, 
there is a considerable quantity of Indian corn produced now, which is used in distil- 
leries. Is that so!—I know there is a considerable quantity raised, but whether it is 
used for that purpose, I do not know. I know in those sections where they raise corn, 
they feed a great many hogs. 

16142a. Distillers use a very large quantity of Indian corn for the making of 
whisky ; doubtless the greater portion of it comes from the United States ?—Yes. 

161434. Still there is a considerable quantity now grown in the western peninsula. 
I suppose the discontinuance of the home market for that corn would affect the price? 
—I suppose it would. 

16144a. But not, perhaps, so much as in the case of barley !—No; I should think not. 

16145a. Corn is more used for feeding, is it not ?—More generally used for feeding. 
Barley is being more used for feeding now than it was a few years ago, since the prices 
have gone down and the farmers have found that it is more profitable to feed barley to 
fatten hogs. 

16146a. Do you think it is equal to pease and oats?—No; I do not. Still, it is 
very good. 

16147a. What is the price of barley at present ?—About 45 cents. 

16148a. What is the price of oats /—35 to 38 cents. 

16149a. It would be rather a serious matter for the farmers if the price of barley 
was reduced to the price of oats, if oats is the better article for feeding, supposing malt- 
ing should be discontinued. There is no reason why barley should be kept at 45 cents, 
is there !—You can grow a good many more bushels of oats to the acre then you can of 
barley. 

161502. How much ?—Oats will average about forty-five bushels to the acre, and 
barley not more than thirty, in these days. 

1615la. Is 35 cents a good price for oats?—It is a good price, and they get some- 
times 40 or 50 cents. 

16152. Is there much rye grown in your district ?—There is not much rye grown 
in this country, and none grown in my county. 

16153a. Have you had any experience of that crop at all!—No. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16154. You yourself are a large raiser of stock and have been for many years !— 
Yes. 

16155a. Did you say that oats and pease are the grains that you principally feed 
at present !—Yes. 
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Bisuor T. W. CAMPBELL, Reformed Episcopal Church of Canada, on being 
duly sworn deposed as follows :— 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


16156a. You live in Toronto 1—Yes. 

16157a. One of the things we desire from you is, so far as you are able to tell us, 
the attitude of your church towards the liquor traffic. Has it made some formal deliver- 
ances on that subject ’—Yes. The general council of our church has passed a ren, strong 
resolution in favour of temperance and prohibition. 

16158a. Have you that with you!—I have not. I will furnish the Canteen 
with a certified copy of it. (Appendix IX.) 


By the Chairman : 


16159a. Perhaps you will state the nature of the resolution in general terms, as it 
will help us in the examination !/—I do not remember the exact terms. It is a strong 
resolution in favour of the prohibition of the traffic in strong drinks. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16160a. As the chief pastor of the church, you personally endorse that position ?— 
I do, as generally understood. Of course, there may be diversity of opinions in matters 
of detail. 

16161a. From your experience in mingling with people of all classes and conditions, 
and under all circumstances, have you observed whether the drink trattie as carried on 
is responsible for any degree of the domestic miseries that are more or less prevalent !— 
Decidedly. A large proportion of the wretchedness and misery that we meet in our 
pastoral work, is caused by drink—not all of it, but a large proportion. 

16162a. And the poverty ?—With regard to poverty, we find that when respectable 
and sober people get into difficulties and we can assist them over that particular 
time of trouble, in a large majority of cases that is the lastofit. But where the poverty 
is produced by drink, no matter what assistance we give, it has to be continually re- 
peated. All my experience as a pastor in the city with regard to the poor, is that the 
secondary cause, at least, of a large proportion of the poverty, is the use of strong drink. 

16163a. You find not only that a large proportion of the poverty is attributable to 
the drink habit and drink traffic, but that it is more difficult to deal with that kind of 
poverty /—Decidedly. If we can bring about a change with regard to the drink habit, 
there follows a change with regard to the condition of the poor. 

16164a. Have you observed whether this drink habit is fepauinie for a consider- 
able degree of the neglect of religion in families and elsewhere /—Well, I never knew 
any persons who were suffering from the use of strong drink, that were decidedly 
religious. 

16165a. Have you noticed that because of the drink habit on the part of parents, 
their children grow up neglectful of religion /—Yes. 

1616¢a, Have you observed the working of the license system in Toronto, having 
lived here a number of years ave. I do not know that I am in a pos- 
ition to give expert testimony as to violations and so on, for the simple reason that I 
am not accustomed to visit these places. I know, of course, the general facts. 

16167a. What is the result of your observation of the license as now administered ? 
Ts it a lax administration, or a faithful and efficient administration ’—I believe the law 
is well enforced, as well as it can be. 

16168a. ‘“‘ As well as it can be”; just about how much is included in that state- 
ment !—As well as that law, with what I consider its defects, can be administered. 

16169a. It has defects, then, observable to yourself ?—I heard the evidence of Mr. 
Spence, and the position that he has taken I would take. J would recommend the sug- 
gestions that he has made with regard to amendments of the law. Most of them have 
been in my mind for some time. 
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16170a. You think that with such amendments the license law would be improved ? 
—I do. 

16171la. Have you any reason to know whether there is much illicit sale in 
Toronto !/—I am not in a position to say. 

16172a. Nor whether there is a faithful observence on the part of the licensees of 
the prohibitive provisions of the license law !—I have no personal knowledge. 

16173a. Do you know whether the drink habit is very general in Toronto ?—I 
know that there are a great many people who are accustomed to take drink. It is 
evident that a good deal of drink is consumed. But as to the habits of the people, I 
believe the majority of them are either total abstainers or almost so. 

16174a. Now, from your general observations, do you believe that the Pooteh ont 
of the drink traffic for the country at large, efficiently enforced, would be beneficial to 
the morals of the people and to the commercial interests of the country /—You mean 
by that the prohibition of the sale of strong drinks ? 

16175a. The prohibition of the manufacture, importation and sale of strong drink 
for beverage purposes /—I may say that I cannot see how you can prohibit the manu- 
facture for beverage purposes without prohibiting the manufacture altogether. You 
cannot tell whether a man is going to manufacture for beverage purposes or for 
medicine. I believe that a prohibitory law prohibiting the sale of strong drink as a 
beverage is constitutional, and although it is an interference with personal liberty, it is 
not at all a sumptuary law ; but a prohibitory law that would prevent men from mak- 
ing cider of their apples and using it, would be a sumptuary law. <A prohibition of 
the sale of strong drink is the action of the community saying that individual right 
must be subjected to public good. The community says: This traffic must be stopped. 
While we do not interfere with your own personal use of this thing, we do interfere 
with your selling it to others to make a profit out of it, 

16176a. Then your idea of prohibition would not interfere with the farmer turn- 
ing his apples into cider, or his grapes into wine for his own personal use ?—-For his 
own personal use. If we go further we then interfere with personal liberty, and our 
interference would partake of the character of a sumptuary law, which never would 
succeed. 

16177. But you would favour the prohibition of the manufacture, importation 
and sale of strong drink as a beverage ?—TI would, for the reason that we have been 
trying all other means for so many years with very small results. I would certainly 
favour prohibition as the next thing to be tried. 


By Judge McDonald - 


16178. How long have you resided in Toronto !/—Fifteen years. 

16179a. During those fifteen years have you been in the ministry of Toronto as 
bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church /—No, I have been pastor of the church part 
of the time. 

16180a. When was the meeting held where this resolution was passed, of which 
you spoke ?—That resolution was passed by the general council of the church, which 
includes the churches in Canada and in the United States. 

16181la. When was it passed ?—It is a standing resolution. 

16182a. It was adopted as the standing deliverance of the church?—As the 
deliverance of the church until changed. 

16183a. Do you know where this convention was held?—I am not quite sure 
where that meeting was held. 

16184a. For what number of people in Canada would that resolution speak ? 
Pardonme for asking you that question, but upon looking at the census of the different 
religious denominations, I find that yours is not included ?—It is included in the Church 
of England. 

161852. So that you are not able to separate your church and say for what num- 
ber the resolution speaks ?—No. 

16186a. Then the Church of England has never made this deliverance of which you 


speak 1—_No. 
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16187a. Nor the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States ?—Not that I 
know of. 

16188a. Can you tell us how many congregations you have in Ontario !—We have 
about ten or twelve. 

16189a. Have you any in Ottawa?—Yes, we have three in Ottawa. 

16190a. Are you now all in one body in Canada ?— Yes. 

16191a. I believe at one time there was one body under United States jurisdiction 
and another under English jurisdiction ?—We are all.one now. 

16192a. Is Emmanuel Reformed Episcopal Church at Ottawa one of those /— 
Yes. 

16193a. I read in one of the newspapers that the Rev. Walter Witten, of Ottawa, 
is reported to have said: 


**Tam altogether opposed to prohibition. Asa scheme of temperance reform I consider it an 
absolute failure. As a factor in politics, it is an unmitigated nuisance.” 


I take this from the Toronto Mail of October 31st. Is this gentleman a clergyman of 
your church !—He is rector of Emmanuel church, Ottawa. 

16194a. I presume he is expressing his own opinion alone in this language /—That 
is all. 

16195a. Are you prepared to say how far the individual opinions of your clergy in 
the Province of Ontario might agree withthose I have quoted, or with your own—from 
what you have heard them say !/—I was surprised to read that opinion of Mr. Witten. 
I have not met him since he has taken that charge. I have no hesitation in saying that 
he is the only clergyman of our church in Canada that takes that position. 

16196a. So far as you know !—-So far as I know. 

16197a. Is he in your jurisdiction ?-—Yes. 


By the Chairman : 


16198a. You said, I think, that men who make an improper use of intoxicating 
liquors are not very regular attendants on religious worship /—I was referring to men 
whom we would call drunkards, intemperate. The question asked whether such people 
took an interest in religious matters. That has been my experience. 

16199. Have you known men who take a glass of liquor, perhaps regularly, 
without being drunkards, who are regular attendants on religious services and are good 
Christians —Certainly. Ido not take the position that it is a sin for a man to take 
drink. Circumstances alter cases. A great many circumstances have to be considered. 
The taking of a glass of liquor I do not think is to be considered sinful per se. That is 
something that the individual has to decide for himself. There are circumstances that 
make it sinful for some. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16200a. In the early days of Christianity did not a heresy spring up, so considered 
by the church at that time—based upon that very point—as to a thing being an evil in 
itself !—I do not remember that. 


By the Chairman : 


1620la. Have you finished your first answer ?— With regard to the question of sin, 
of course, I think there is a distinction. The question of the morality of drinking is 
one thing and the question of dealing with the liquor traffic is another thing. I regard 
this whole question as a social question and a political question. We have herea great 
evil to meet. We know the evils of intemperance, and we are trying to reduce them to 
aminimum. That is a question for the community to decide. The best way of getting 
rid of this evil is a question that must be considered by those who are leading the people 
who are endeavouring to affect them on their moral and religious side. It is for them 
to teach the immorality of the drink traffic to their congregations. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I am a total abstainer on principle. I believe it would be wrong for 
me to be anything else, and according to my view, all Christians should take that posi- 
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tion. In the exercise of Christian liberty they should be guided by the law of charity, 
which teaches us to restrain ourselves and deny ourselves for the sake of our fellow 
men. In that view, I think it would be wrong for me to be anything else than a total 
abstainer. But I never took the position that every man who does not see as I do on 
this question or any other is committing an offence or a sin against God. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16202a. Have you any rule in your church as to what is to be used in the Com- 
munion !/-—We have no rule. The practice in most of our churches, I think, is to use 
unfermented wine. ; 

16203a. There has been no deliverance of the church as a body upon that question ? 
I do not remember. It may have been recommended. 

16204a. Have you any rule, as to church membership, in relation to the use of in- 
toxicating liquor /—None. 

16205a. Is there anything that would prevent a brewer or a distiller, or a man 
engaged in the traffic in any way, from being a member of your church ?—There is no 
law of the church that would prevent it. 


JAMES MASSIE, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By the Chairman : 


16206a. You are a resident of Toronto ?—Yes. 

16207a. How long have you been here /—I have been thirteen years Warden of the 
Prison. 
16208. Were you resident in Toronto before that !—No ; I was resident in Guelph 
for twenty-seven years prior to that. 

16209a. You are warden of the Central Prison 1—Yes. 

16210. A prison to which are committed prisoners from all over the province !— 
Yes; from the Province of Ontario only. 

1621la. Is there a limit to their sentence ?— Under two years. 

16212a. Have you any statistics of the numbers in the prison to which you desire 
to refer ?—I took no statistics, not knowing exactly what would be required of me. 
There have been committed to the Central Prison since its opening in 1874 up to the 
30th September, 1892, 12,405 prisoners. 

16213a. Have you the numbers in residence at the end of each year 1—The annual 
reports give the returns for each year, with the details. I have no memorandum with 
me of the number in custody for each of the years apart. The report for 1892, at page 
85,* shows the periods of the sentences, based on the number of prisoners received in the 
prison since its opening. 

16214a. Some commitments are made direct to the Central Prison, are they not? 
—Yes. 

162154. Others are prisoners from the common jails !—Yes. 

16216a. The two classes are combined, I suppose, in this table /—They are given 
separately, those under direct sentence, and those under indirect sentence. The statute 
gives us authority to withdraw them from the county jails if their sentence exceeds forty 
days. Sometimes, if the magistrate is in doubt whether to send a man to the Central 
Prison or not, he commits him to the county jail, and then it is left optional with the 
Inspector’s department whether he shall be drawn to the Central Prison or not. 

16217. I notice that in 1874 the number was 370, and in 1890 it had increased to 
715 ?—That is right. 

16218a. Of course, in that period there has been a large increase in the population 
of the province. Have you at any time made out a statement showing the ratio of 
commitments to the population !—I think not. I do not think there is such a com- 
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putation in existence. I know they do that extensively in the United States and in 
England, but I have no recollection of it having been made here. I do know that 
in Canada it is very much below what it is in the United States. 

16219a. At page 83 I find that in 1890, 522 were sentenced direct and 193 trans- 
ferred from the jails ; in 1891, 503 were sentenced direct and 171 transferred ; in 1892, 
416 were sentenced direct, and 182 transferred. The totais were: in 1890, 715, in 
1891, 674, and in 1892, 598, showing a steady decrease in these three years. Has any 
special reason occurred to you for that decrease ?—No, I do not know that I can name 
any special reason. During 1892 and 1893 a great many of our crooked men have left 
the province and gone west. We know that to be a fact. 


By kev. Dr. McLeod : 


16220a. Went to the Fair ?—Yes, and some who are in custody with me are very 
much disappointed that they could not go there. Might I give my own opinion in a 
sentence? It is well-known and admitted that our system of prison management in 
Canada is much more deterrent in its effects than is the case in the United States. In 
most of the prisons there convicts may get whatever they want, and do pretty much 
what they please. With us the discipline is very strict, and as a consequence not at all 
to the liking of the criminal class, and they avoid us as much as possible. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16221la. Is it not a fact that prisoners sentenced to your prison sometimes ask to 
be sent to the penitentiary for longer terms rather than go to the Central Prison /—Yes, 
that is quite common. 


by Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


16222a. Is that owing to the severity of your discipline /—There is nothing severe 
about it; but it is strict. 


By the Chairman: 


16223a. You make them work ?—TIf the doctor passes them as fit for work, I have 
no idle men. 

16224a. What proportion of the prisoners work? You have, I suppose, a certain 
number who are unfit for work /—We get a few who are partially insane. Then we 
get men who are not insane, but what we term cranks, men that you cannot do any- 
thing with. On Sunday week I counted the maimed and helpless and unfit for work, 
and I found that out of 302 we had some thirty or thirty-one who, while all do 
more or less work, were either maimed or partially imbecile or unfit for hard labour. 
We have just to do the best we can with cases of that sort ; but we find employment 
for them all. A man must be altogether insane if we cannot find employment for him. 

16225a, That would be about ten per cent ?— About ten per cent. 

16226a. I notice that the total commitments up to the 30th September, 1892, 
according to nationalities, were : Canadian, 6,104 ; Irish, 1,906 ; English, 2,052 ; United 
States, 1,334; Scotch, 601 ; other countries and unknown, 408; total, 12,405 ?’—That 
is from the opening of the prison in 1874. 598 for the year. 

16227a. The table referring to the social habits of those committed classifies them 
for the year as 108 temperate and 490 intemperate, and from the opening of the prison 
as 2,513 temperate and 9,892 intemperate. Is the percentege of temperate increasing, 
can you tell us!—There is not much difference, if any, for the past year. 

16228a. Over a term of years can you tell us whether the percentages are changing 
at all?—1I am unable to say from memory ; but there is not much difference in that, 
: 16229a. The percentage for 1892 would be about eighteen per cent /—Yes, about 
that. 

16230a, Taking the total commitments from the opening of the prison, the tem- 
perate would be nearly twenty per cent, so that in this particular year the temperate 
were a little fewer than they were in the aggregate 1—Yes, that is correct. 
James MAsstp. 
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16231la. How do you arrive at these figures ?—TFirst of all, we receive with every 
prisoner sent in, a return from the jail to which he has been committed before removal 
to the Central Prison. Then, upon his arrival at the prison, irrespective of the jail 
return, I examine every one separately, and register him according to his replies to the 
questions put to him. 

16232a. Do you find a disposition on the part of the prisoners to rather extenuate 
their crimes by attributing them to drunkenness?—Well, not many. Of course, there 
are many who blame liquor as being the cause of their falling. Habitual drunkards, of 
course we know pretty well. 

16233a. Their faces become familiar to you, do they !/—They come again and again. 
They may be committed as vagrants or for drunkenness or for non-support of their 
families or for assault. There are certain crimes that lead us along the line of discover- 
ing what their social habits are. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16234a. Do you not find that there are cases of this kind, that men who have been 
convicted repeatedly in police courts and sentenced to short terms in the local jail, are 
finally put under the Vagrancy Act or some similar enactment, that enables the magis- 
trate to give them a long term in your prison !—Yes, we do; but I judge that there are 
not enough of those cases to make much difference in the general result. You can accom- 
plish nothing with a habitual drunkard under short sentence. 


By the Chairman : 


16235a. Do you have every year a certain number that you cannot classify as 
between temperate and intemperate /—I sometimes think we should class them under 
three heads, that is, as total abstainers, moderate drinkers and intemperate. But our 
books and all of our returns have been prepared just for the two questions, and so we 
confine ourselves to them; and if a man says he is intemperate, we accept that. If he 
says that he takes a glass occasionally, we put him under the head of temperate. 

16236a. Are you able always to get that information, or do you find a certain 
number that you cannot classify at all!—Of course, the Deputy Warden and the Sur- 
geon have more to do with that than I have, because they register it directly ; but they 
have never intimated to me that any declined to answer straightforwardly the questions 
put to them. 

16237a. Do you think that, instead of committing the habitual drunkard to the 
jail time and again, it would be an improvement if he were committed to some institu- 
tion where he would be made to work, and would also be treated for the habit of intem- 
perance ?—I think it would be an advantage if there were such an institution for the 
treatment of such men. All prison. managers have their own ideas on these matters, 
and I have mine very clearly. If a man will not support his family, I would send him 
to prison and make him work, and let the proceeds of his labour go to the maintenance 
of his family. 

16238«. Do you think anything can be done for the habitual drunkard by medical 
science /—QOn that, I would not like to express any opinion. 

16239a. You have not formed any opinion about that’—No. The truth is that so 
many of them make the best of promises to me on passing from the prison, assuring 
me that they will never taste another drop of liquor; and yet the first tavern they 
come in sight of they will fall before and enter. 

16240a. Have you made any inquiries as to the institutions where they profess to. 
cure inebriates, or as to the Keeley Gold Cure ?— Unfortunately for the Keeley cure, it 
has been very badly exposed of late, and I am prejudiced against it. Consequently, I 
would not like to express any opinion upon it. But there is no doubt that drunkenness 
is a form of insanity; a man loses his will power; and in this advanced age, there 
ought to be some science that could treat an intemperate man and restore him. 

16241a. Haveyou given any consideration to the system under which the liquor 
traffic is at present conducted, that is, the license system /—Well, I have given it con- 
siderable thought and read a good deal about it on both sides—for and against the liquor 
traffic. 
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16242a. Do you think the law is fairly well administered at present !—I think the 
law as it stands is fairly well administered, particularly in this city. I think we havea 
very good police force. 

16243a. Do you think it is an efficient system for regulating the traffic ?—Well, I 
do not know. I could not suggest any improvement in that respect. 

16244a. Would you prefer to the present system of licensing and regulating, a pro- 
hibitory law which would prohibit the importation, manufacture and sale for beverage 
purposes, and would permit importation or manufacture for medicinal, mechanical and 
sacramental purposes ?—If a prohibitory law were put in fore, there is no doubt in my 
mind that there would be difficulty in enforcing it. It would very possibly take a con- 
siderable time to change the habits of the people ; but if a prohibitory law were in force 
and did away with our saloons, I believe it would be very greatly to the benefit of the 
public at large. 

16245a. Do you think such a prohibitory law, if put into force now, looking at the 
present state of public opinion, would be etficiently enforced ?!—There would be very 
great difficulties in enforcing it; but I do not see why a prohibitory law could not be 
enforced as well as other laws, such as laws against murder, theft, or anything else. 

16246a. Do you think people look at the two things quite from the same stand- 
point? I mean that you do not find anybody in the community who approves of murder 
or thinks it should not be put an end to; but do you not find a very large number who 
do not consider it an offence to take a glass of liquor ?—Oh, yes; there are many. 

16247a. The two things are viewed from a different standpoint, are they not !— 
Oh, yes. 

16248a. Do you think public sentiment is at present so much in favour of such a 
measure that, if enacted, it would force its being carried out ?—That is a very dithicult 
question, in view of all we have experienced in connection with the changes in regard 
to controlling the liquor traffic of late years. There has been great difficulty in enfore- 
ing the various Acts that have been passed, and it would doubtless take some time to 
enforce a prohibitory law properly. I can see great difficulties in the way of enforcing 
a prohibitory law. 

16249a. Would there not be a lability, if such a law were enacted before public 
sentiment was quite ready to accept it, of its leading to confusion, and possible repeal ? 
—I do not know. British subjects, as a rule, are a law-abiding people, and it it was the 
law of the land, I think that in the course of a short time they would become obedient 
to it. 

16250a. What do you think led to the repeal of the Scott Act in different coun- 
ties ’—I think, in the first place, the law was imperfect. There was no proper 
machinery provided for enforcing it. It was an Act passed by the Dominion House, 
and the responsibility of carrying it out, so far as I recollect, was thrown on the Local 
Governments. 

16251a. Do you think the fact that it was not efficiently enforced in those counties 
where by-laws were passed led to its repeal ?—I think very largely the fact that it was 
only adopted in isolated counties. One county, such as Halton, might adopt it, and be 
surrounded by counties where liquor was sold. 

16252a. You are speaking of the difficulty of enforcing the law ; but what I want 
to get your opinion on is whether the inefficient enforcement of the law led the people 
to get weary or disgusted with it, and to vote for its repeal—whether the supporters of 
the measure became inactive, and allowed the by-laws to be repealed ?—I think there is 
not any doubt that it was the inefficient enforcement of the Act that led the people to 
repeal it. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16253a. Speaking of the enforcement of such a law as you speak of, what extent 
of prohibition have you in view !—I would prohibit all saloons to be&in with. 
16254a. You believe then, that as between the hotel and the saloon, the saloon is 
the more dangerous !—Far more dangerous. 
James Massie. 
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16255a. You think that what are called the criminal classes are more apt to resort 
to what are called saloons than to the licensed hotels !—I know as a fact that they do. 

16256a. Have you any reason to believe that these criminals resort much to places 
where liquor is illicitly sold ?—They have what we understand to be their places of resort, 
well known to the police, where they will congregate and divide or secrete the property 
that they have stolen. Fortunately, there are not many of these dens in the city of 
Toronto, and they are looked after well where they do exist. Such places are in most 
large cities, and I believe criminals can generally be found in them. 

16257a. The prisoners in your prison are all males !— Yes ; no females. 

16258a. Would the prohibition of which you speak be a prohibition that would pre- 
vent men having liquor in their own houses for their own consumption ?— My opinion 
is that if you are to introduce a prohibitory law to any extent, to be of any service, it 
must be a complete prohibitory law. 

16259a, In that case, would you consider it wise to make the law sufficiently 
stringent to prevent farmers making cider, wine, and so on, for their own use /—I do 
not think I would go so far as that. 

16260a. Have you considered at all to what causes principally the commission of 
crime may be attributed ?—The principal cause of crime is the neglect of children in 
infancy to begin with. Upon that subject there have been very able articles written 
and speeches made by gentlemen in England, on the continent of Europe, throughout 
the United States and in Canada; and there is no doubt, I think, in any man’s mind 
who has given thought to the subject, that it is the neglect of children, improper train- 
ing, want of proper supervision in youth, that causes so many criminals. 

1626la. At Woodstock, in the County of Oxford, the Governor of the Jail there 
told us that as the result of his experience he believed there were three great causes of 
criminality, which he arranged in this order: idleness, intemperance, sensuality. What 
would you think of that arrangement?—I do not think I could improve on Jailer 
Cameron’s opinion. He is a very clear authority. 

16262a. He has been a jailer, I understand, for a great many years ?— Yes. 

16263a. You have spoken of men whose faces become familiar to you from coming 
periodically to your prison: are such men generally in for long terms or short terms ?— 
We have had both; but I could not speak accurately as to that. 

16264a. Would they be men who would run up to a six months term ?—Yes, there 
are quite a number; and then there are of course the habitual criminals who have been 
criminals all their lives. 

16265a. They have been committed for a short term the first time, and then sen- 
tenced the second time toa longer term ?—That does not always follow. There is an 
inequality in the sentences. 

16266. Do you not find that the terms are generally increased when they come 
from the same locality 7— We do not always find that. 

16267a. Speaking as an official of large experience, do you not think it would be 
better if that were the case ?—I favour the cumulative sentence. 

16268a. That is pretty much the practice in England now, is it not !—It is under 
consideration still. It is very strongly advocated by the Howard Association ; but still 
habitual drunkards are brought up and sentenced to so many hours, even if there are 
three hundred previous committals against them. 

16269a. I do not mean drunkards, but men brought up on indictable offences /—Oh, 
yes, that is more adopted in England. 

16270a. Do you not think it would be well if we could have in Canada some better 
method of keeping track of the career of criminals that is, a better system of statistics, 
so that a man could be identified, and the mere change of his name would not cover up 
his previous record !—In one of my reports, I think a year ago, when the Bertillon sys- 
tem of measurement was first mentioned on this continent, I recommended that a central 
office for the registration of criminals under that system should be established. Under 
that system there is no difficulty in identifying a man apart from photographs and 
names altogether, for men may change both name and appearance. If that system were 
introduced into Canada and properly carried out, as advocated not only myself but by- 
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others, it would tend to reduce largely the volume of crime. Along with that I would 
introduce the cumulative sentence. When aman is krought up for the first time, let 
him go on remand, when brought up the second time give him a reasonable sentence, 
and after that let it be cumulative. When a man finds that he is likely to spend ten or 
fifteen years in prison, he will generally stop. 

16271a. Can you tell us from memory the greatest number of recommittals you 
have had in the case of one man?—They may be committed very often to the jail, and 
not sent to the Central Prison. 

16272a. I mean with you?—I think we have had them something like eighteen 
times. 

16273a. Do you photograph criminals /—Yes, we have done that for a number of 
years, and we are in consequence able to assist the detectives all over the province. 

16274a. Is it done on the first imprisonment of the prisoner ?—Yes, we take them 
just when they first come in. We do it with all prisoners. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16275a. For what class of offences, for the most part, are men sent to you?—The 
highest number for larceny, I think. 

16276a. You have, I suppose, what is the equivalent, so far as you can get it, of the 
personal history of each man ?—We can follow their record very closely. 

16277a. With regard to this classification of the prisoners as temperate and intem- 
perate, are there any who do not properly come under either head ; do you put the total 
abstainers under the head of temperate /—Yes. You find that the professional burglar 
and the forger and the confidence man are invariably temperate. 

16278a. They keep sober for business purposes /—Yes. 

16279a. Are they temperate, or total abstainers?—Perhaps to class them as tem- 
perate would be better than as total abstainers. 

16280a. Do you find many total abstainers among those who come to you who say 
that they are total abstainers /—Not a large number, but we have some. 

16281a, From your observation through all these years, and your contact with the 
men who are imprisoned, do you think the liquor traffic is in a considerable degree a 
producer of crime !/—There is not the least doubt of it. 

16282a. As to the neglect of children which results in criminal babits on the part 
of the children, have you been able to notice whether that neglect of children is trace- 
able to the drink habit on the part of the parents?—Very largely. 

16283a. And I presume that intemperance also induces idleness which becomes the 
mother of crime ?—A very great proportion of the young lads I receive at the Central 
Prison are boys who have been neglected by their parents, not taught any work or trade 
but brought up in idleness, and as a consequence fall into crime. 

16284a. Which class of people are guilty of the more serious crimes, the temperate 
or the intemperate, who come to you!—The temperate men commit the more serious 
crimes. 

16285a. They are the moderate drinkers !—Yes. 

16286a. Are any of them total abstainers, do youknow? Do they enter themselves 
as total abstainers /—We do not ask them that question. 

16287a,. Those who are guilty of the more serious crimes, who have the longer 
sentences, are classed as temperate /—I have in my mind at the present time men who 
are in my custody, who have committed clever burglaries and who are expert pickpockets ; 
and these men I know, if drinkers at all, to be very temperate, and they boast of it, 
saying that they could not carry on their work if they were intemperate—they would 
bungle it. 

16288a. So that excessive drinking even interferes with the skilful performance of 
a burglar’s or forger’s work !—Yes. 


By the Chairman : 


16289a. Do you find that many of these men, after they have committed some crime, 
over-indulge in liquor—I mean temporar ily—going ona regular tear ?—Oh, no, not the 
James Massie. 
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professional ; he knows too much to do that. He would, as the saying is, give himself 
away if he did. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16290a. You say that a great many make very strong and evidently sincere 
promises when they leave you that they will not drink any more, Have you observed 
whether the existence of the drink shops offers a temptation to these men which they 
cannot resist ?—I will answer the question by a very simple illustration, which will per- 
haps better convey the fact to yourselves than anything else. We had with us a Scotch- 
man who had been repeatedly in the prison; an excellent workman and a good man 
when he kept away from liquor. I spoke to him one day while he was working at his 
bench, saying to him, “John, the end of this will be that you will die in prison.” He 
said, “I have been thinking that if you sent me to Hamilton, where I would be away 
from my associates, I will give up drinking.” I said, “I will do it if you keep your 
promise.” On the morning he was discharged, I put him in charge of a sergeant to see 
him put on the Hamilton train. On the way he saw a saloon, and he said; “ Sergeant, 
that man owes me five cents ; let me go and get one glass, and I will be just back again.” 
The sergeant said, “ Didn’t you promise not to do it?” “JI can’t help it,” he said, “I 
must have that glass of whisky.” Ina short time he was back to the prison again for 
six months. We discharged a lad who had made some seventy dollars by overwork. I 
asked him to leave the money with me until the evening, taking a dollar or two in the 
meantime. ‘Oh no,” he said, “I have been taught a very severe lesson ; I will not go 
near a saloon or taste a drop of liquor; I'am going to be a man.” He took the seventy 
dollars, put it into his pocket and went out of the prison. The next morning he was 
before the Police Magistrate and sent down for thirty days for being drunk. These 
cases illustrate the matter better than any statement I can give you. 


By the Chairman: 


16291a. Do you think it a disease !—It is a weakness. The will power is completely 
gone. 


J. GORDON MOWAT, journalist, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


Dr. McLrop.—I object to our hearing this gentleman now. According to the rules 
that we have adopted, this gentleman, mentioned, I think, by Mr. Kribs, comes out of 
his turn. There are other witnesses here whose names are presented by the gentlemen 
representing the other side of the question, who have been waiting already for some time. 
I think the rule ought to be observed. 

Judge McDonatp.—The witness being sworn, of course, is entitled to be examined. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—I made the objection before the witness was sworn. 


By the Chairman : 


16292a. How long have you lived in Toronto ?—A little over twelve years. 

16293a. What is your present occupation?—I am editor of the ‘Canadian Maga- 
zine.” 

16294a. Have you given much attention to the question of the liquor trafic through- 
out the province ?—I paid a good deal of attention to it up to a few years ago. I have 
studied the question a good deal ever since I was a boy. 

16295a. What is your view of the present licensing system? Do you think it is a 
fairly perfect one ?—It works fairly well. I think it has been better enforced in recent 
years than it was previous!y. It might be improved. I am not sure that it is the best 
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16296a. Are you prepared to suggest any other as a substitute for it, or any general 
improvements in it which you think “would render it more effective ?—I think there is a 
possibility, with certain populations, to have no licenses at all—to allow liquor to be 
sold by everybody, and that this might work quite as satisfactorily as the license system. 
But a great deal would depend on the people. I would not like to see the experiment 
tried in Canada at present. I would like to have more evidence on it. 

16297a. Have you in your mind any place where such a system has been in opera- 
tion ?—In Switzerland, in parts of Germany and in Belgium. In the Canton of Berne 
the law is very much like the law of Ontario. In Thurgau anyone can sell liquor, and 
a few years ago there was one place selling to about eighty of the population ; yet there 
was almost no drunkenness ; it was the soberest Canton of Switzerland. 

16298. Have you any statistics that you can put before us in regard to these two 
Cantons ?—I think I have. I could furnish them. (Appendix IX.) 

16299a. Are they taken from ofticial documents ?—I did not take them myself from 
official documents, but from very large extracts from the report of the Swiss Commission 
which investigated the liquor laws in thirteen different countries. 

16300a. If not too much trouble, you might send them to the Secretary?—I will 
do so. They remarkedsthat they found no relation between drunkenness and the num- 
ber of licensed houses, but on the contrary they sometimes found the districts with the 
largest number of licenses in proportion to population, the soberest. But I fancy that 
depends a great deal on the character of the population and their industries. Where 
there are many manufacturing towns there will necessarily be more drinking; but I do 
not know that there is to be any conclusion drawn from it. 

16301la. You referred to Belgium, I think?—Yes. A dollar fee is paid for the 
right to sell wine and beer—simply to register the place, so that the police will know 
where people congregate. I think that for the sale of spirits there is a higher license. 
I think that under a system of general sale it is possible that liquor would come to be 
a commodity like ordinary groceries, and would be kept with a great many other things, 
and the trade would gravitate to where it is mostly needed, and there would not be so 
much of the saloon evil. 

16302a. I understood you to say that you would not advocate such a system for 
Ontario ?—I would be afraid to try it without a good deal more evidence. It is worthy 
of consideration, however. 

16303a. Do you think the reduction of the number of licenses which has taken 
place in this province has had a tendency to reduce drunkenness !—I could not say. In 
Toronto the effect of the reduction of licenses was at first an increase of drunkenness ; 
but I think, notwithstanding that, there has been a decline since. 

16304a. The police records will show that there has been a diminution in the num- 
ber of arrests for drunkenness ?—There was a decided increase for a few years after the 
reduction of the number of licenses—an increase of nearly five hundred per annum for 
three years. 1 think the improvement here has been rather through getting a better 
class of men into the business. 

16305a. Do you remember the year in which the reduction in the number of 
licenses was made ?—I think it was in 1887. The first effect was that saloons and bars 
took on more bar-tenders—quite a number of them. Two or three fellows who were in 
the habit of meeting at a particular place were perhaps driven out of it; they went to 
another place ; there they met several of their chuins ; and instead of two or three 
‘rounds of drinking, there were five or six. However, the class of men in the business is 
very much more respectable than formerly, and this has tended to counteract drunken- 
ness. There are saloons here which will not sell liquor to men under the influence of 
drinking. 

16306a. Do you think there are many places 3 in Toronto for illicit sale ?—I have 
not looked into that for several years. I looked into it at the time that Mr. Archibald 
reported that there were twenty-five or thirty, and I found that there were probably 
between two and three hundred. That was in 1887. I have been informed, too, by 
leading business men that they found the central part of the city full of these places— 
that did business on Saturday night and Sunday. For instance, in one place a printer 
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employed in one of the offices and earning good wages, would sel. on Saturday night 
and Sunday five or six gallons of whisky and several gallons of ale. I heard of several 
instances of that sort. 

16307a. At that time were the saloons and public houses closed from Saturday 
night till Monday morning !—Closed from seven o’clock on Saturday night till Monday 
morning. 

16308a. Have you had any experience personally of the operation of the Scott 
Act!—Yes. I was one of the Secretaries of the Liberal Temperance Union, and about 
the time the victories of the Scott Act came to a standstill in Ontario I was around the 
country a good deal in Scott Act counties, for about three years. 

16309a. Was the Liberal Temperance Union a political organization 1—Not at all. 
It was an organization to oppose prohibition and to set forth a different theory of tem- 
perance from that which was current. It was made up of total abstainers and moderate 
drinkers—most of them moderate drinkers. 

16310a. Who was the chairman of it?—Goldwin Smith was the President of the 
National Union. We had organizations in about thirty counties. 

163lla. What was the effect of the Scott Act in the counties where it was put in 
force? Did it tend to reduce the consumption of liquor and diminish drunkenness !— 
It varied according to the degree of enforcement in the main. In the County of Halton 
enforcement was very strict ; there was a very strong effort made there, the prohibi- 
tionist there being very much in earnest. I was in Oakville but once. TI think there 
the law was much better administered than in any other place in Ontario. In Milton, 
which I saw a great deal of, the Act led to a large increase in the number of drinking 
places, and I believe a large increase in drunkenness. I did not know much of Milton 
before the Scott Act was introduced, but I have seen a great deal of drunkenness on 
the streets and in taverns there. 

16312a. Was there open sale in Milton during the period the Scott Act was in 
force? It was six years in force there, I believe !—I saw it during the second half of 
that period—in both Georgetown and Milton. You would hardly call it open sale ; 
still, anybody who wanted liquor could buy it unless the seller feared that the purchaser 
would inform on him. Sometimes you could walk into a bar-room and get a drink. 
Sometimes you had to go into another room. I have seen in a room twenty or thirty 
sitting around on benches, and the drink was brought in to them. I have seen that 
over and over again. 

16313a. Were you lecturing up there?—TI spoke there several times. I was there 
a good deal in connection with the repeal movement. I was asked to go up to meetings 
of the executive of the anti-Ncott Act agitation. We had an organization there. 

16314a. Did you visit any other districts in which the Scott Act was in force !— 
In the country west of London I think the Scott Act did not materially increase 
drunkenness. J was in St. Thomas, Chatham and Ridgetown, and the sale was as open 
in most of these towns as in Toronto. In Chatham I have seen liquor taken out of a 
hotel and served on the sidewalk. That was ina place the proprietor of which had 
been up before the magistrate two weeks before, and sentence had not been pronounced. 
Notwithstanding that, the sale was quite open. 

16315a. How long had the Scott Act been in force in that district at the time you 
speak of 7—TIt might have been twelve or eighteen months. 

16316a. Were you in any other district ?—I saw the working of it in the County 
of Norfolk. In Tilsonburg, there was very little drunkenness, I think. The hotels 
and several other places sold. There were liquor stores that sold by retail. The bars 
kept open sometimes till twelve or even one o'clock ; sometimes they closed at eight or 
nine, just according to the amount of trade there was. The sale was very open there, 
and there was no interference practically with the sale. I think detectives came there 
twice, but I do not think anybody was convicted. I saw the operation of the Act in 
the town of Simcoe. There a good deal of drinking was done, at first in cellars. At 
first there was an attempt made to enforce the Act, but the resistance was very great, 
and it was finally abandoned. I saw very little difference between most Scott Act 
towns and license towns. I saw the operation of the Act in Simcoe County, towards 
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the latter part of its operation. In Collingwood all the hotels were selling as far as I 
know. 

16317a. Did you visit any of them?—I did. I did not visit any of the other places 
selling in Collingwood, but I visited the hotels ; but I learned from others whom, I could 
positively depend on, what they were doing. In the two leading hotels of Collingwood 
the sales appear to have decreased, owing to the competition of other places. Liquor 
was sold on vessels lying in the harbour. I visited one of these, and had a drink on it. 
I have seen something of the operation of the Act in the County of Oxford, especially in 
Woodstock. IJ have stayed there repeatedly, sometimes for two or three days at a time. 
In the hotels they were selling openly. One time the Rev. Mr. Laird, a highly respected 
Methodist minister, stated in Toronto that anybody who said that liquor was sold in 
Woodstock was lying. At the same time, I saw one bar that was open for two or three 
nights till two o’clock in the morning in Woodstock. One night for about an hour there 
did not seem to be a sober person in the bar. The other night, there did not seem to be 
much drunkenness, but people went in and out freely. I saw a little sold in confec- 
tionery stores. Ina barber shop, I found sale going on. At the railway station, while 
waiting for a night train, I went into a place near the station to get a cigar, and I 
noticed that several persons there were drinking ale. A friend told me that there were 
fifty-two places in Woodstock selling. It was quite open. 

16318a. Do you think the vote by which the Scott Act by-laws were passed in the 
first instance was a genuine expression of the sentiments of the majority of the voters in 
Scott Act counties ?—That is a very difficult question to answer. <A considerable por- 
tion of it was; but a great many who voted for the Scott Act did so rather to please a 
clergyman or some ardent prohibitionist friend. There was an immense amount of 
that. Then, I found, in going around, that there was very little effort made on the other 
side, except by some of the liquor sellers who were in bad odour with the people, from the 
way they were held up for reprobation by the advocates of the Act. Iam satisfied that 
a great many people not in favour of prohibition voted for the Scott Act. I found a 
great deal of social intimidation practised. Professional men and business men were 
afraid of being ostracised, so that there was no opposition given to the carrying of the 
Act, and the vote went by default to a great extent, and really did not represent the 
public opinion of the country. I expect the plebiscite issued by the Ontario Govern- 
ment to be carried out by a considerable majority owing to similar causes. 

16319a. In the second vote by which the by-laws were repealed, do you think any 
particular change had taken place in the sentiment of the voters, or were the supporters 
of the Act really discouraged because of the manner in which it had been carried out ?— 
There was a very decided change over a good part of the province, and a part of the 
vote for repeal was owing to Scott Act people becoming discouraged. They found that 
the Act was a failure. At the saine time there was a very great change on the part of 
men of decided convictions—men who would never afterwards in their lifetime support 
prohibition again. I met a good many such. The vote on the repeal was very like the 
vote which carried the Scott Act; it did not represent as strong a sentiment against 
prohibition as the figures would indicate. In the second year of the repeal movement a 
good many counties let it go by default ; but in the first year, in the first ten counties 
repealing it, the friends of the Act really fought it out, and made a strong effort to re- 
tain the measure. 

16320a. From your observation do you think there was a great laxity on the part 
of the officials in giving effect to the law !—That varied. Certainly in the County of 
Halton there was not. Taking it on the whole, there was a real attempt there to enforce 
the law. I think there was also in several other counties. In Woodstock there was an 
earnest attempt made ; also in the town of Simcoe and in Port Dover. But there was 
so much resistance that it was unsafe for some of the officials to attempt to enforce the 
law. In the first election in the County of Norfolk after the Scott Act went into force, 
the Scott Act was made the issue, with the result that only one Scott Act man was re- 
turned to the county council. The council passed a resolution denouncing the Scott 
Act as a piece of tyranny and against British justice. The feeling there was higher 
than in a good many other counties. 

J. Gorpon Mowat. 
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16321la. How do you account for the councils in so man) 
different to the enforcement of the law, or refusing to give ff vate 
was in their power to do so?—I think there are two reasons. eee si Sens nar ae . 
Act did not represent the views of the people. Most of those \he adoption of ee ee: 
never lift a finger to enforce it; a great many of them would asst O° eee eu eens 
_ Then, in the second place, a good many people, and among them ae ‘ breaking the law. 
best citizens, were opposed on principle to the law, which they reg\ ei SA NS 
tyrannical: and therefore they broke it, and raised as much resistant’ ed i; wicked and 
I found that quite general. J think the Ontario Government on the\° boat as Ossi PIE. 
force the law, as far as they dared go. There is a certain amount whole, tried to ex- 
Government must exercise, and they probably did not like to drive mf bE ro 
they might have been afraid in some instances to offend some of their fridttters too far, or 
did attempt as far as they could to enforce the law. In Woodstock, for eos aud) 
determined to appoint a man to the position of Police Magistrate, who Anes, Hey 
favour of prohibition, and there was a strong agitation in favour of the\” Seve dye 
taking the money of the general license fund of the province to enforce t Soe 
petition signed by three hundred men of Woodstock, including a large major2° law. A 
business men, and many of the professional men, and generally a good class ae Ognaie 
there were no liquor sellers among them—was sent to their representative, Si 
Mowat, telling him that they did not consider it an act of virtue on the part of \_ 
citizen to observe the law or even support it, and warning him of the consequen 
the attempt was made rigidly to enforce it. 
16322. Do you think’ a general prohibitory law would be more easily enf 
than the Scott Act was found to bet—A general prohibitory law would not lal 


instances being either in- 


bordering on each other, with the consequence of trade being taken away to a certa 
extent from some towns and given to others close to the border. There was a disposi 
tion on the part of farmers to go to towns where liquor was sold under license, where there\ 
was no fear of their being summoned to give evidence against a man who was selling. Of 
course, under general prohibition there would be no difficulty of that sort. But there 
would be a great deal of difficulty in preventing inporting, and I think there would be 
still greater difficulty owing to the ease of illicit distilling. Instead of having seven or 
eight distilleries in the country, we might have fifteen thousand, bringing back the old 
style that prevailed in 1840, when there were many hundreds in the province. I found 
out that during the time of the Scott Act there was a great deal of illicit distilling in 
the northern part of the County of Simcoe. Some of the stills were very simple. One 
clergyman, a supporter of the Scott Act, told me that in going around seeing his people, 
he came to the house of a carpenter, where he found several stills. It-was evidently a : 
manufactory of stills, which were shipped out to the country. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16323a. Did you visit any of the Scott Act counties in other parts of Ontario than 
those you have spoken of ; did you travel east of Toronto at all ?—I saw very little of 
the country east of Toronto during the time of the Scott Act. T was north and west. 

16324a. Were you present at any of the trials which took place of persons charged 
with offences against the Scott Act?—No, I was not. 

16325a. You are not able to speak, then, as to the way procedings were carried on 
in the courts, the nature of the evidence, and so forth?—Only from what I have heard. 
I cannot recollect having been present at a trial. 

16326a. Can you say from your own knowledge what kind of liquor was mostly 
sold in those places where you saw it sold?—They were mostly hotels: I knew very 
little about other places. At the hotels the quality of the liquor seemed to be fairly 
good in the County of Halton, in some of the hotels it was very bad, so much so that on 
one occasion, at a hotel in Georgetown, some business men coming in the evening pro- 
posed to have a drink. I do not think there was any beer in the house at the time, and 
I called for whisky, a drink I was not in the habit of using; but I was nudged not to 
take it. JI afterwards asked the owner of the house, who had kept the hotel a short 
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time previously, why he had nudged me. He said, “Don’t drink that whisky ; it is 

poison.” <A friend of mine who afterwards spoke to me, told me it was unsafe to drink 

the whisky at that place. There was a good deal of bad whisky sold in Halton. 
16327a. Were you in Halton at all over on Sunday /—Yes, once. 

16328. Did you notice whether those places where liquor was sold in Halton were 
closed on Saturday night and kept closed on Sunday, as the law requires in Toronto ?— 
On the Sunday that I was in Halton I did not go out much. I did not see for myself, I 
was told by others of what was going on. 

16329a. Did you notice Per einer in Milton many arrests were made for drunkenuess ? 
1 Ghiot inne, | ID yoade inquiries at the court-house as to the official records of crime and 
drunkenness, anid the committals by the magistrates. 

16330a. You said that you thought that at Oakville an effort was made honestly to 
enforce the law ?—-Yes. 

Did the magistrate live at Oakville?-—He did. At Oakville there was 
, but if patios there was my much less sold than there would have been had 


Was that illicit sale in Oneaile carried on by the men who had previously 
kept lice ‘ie houses ?—-No, it was not. I have no doubt that the hotels did sell, but on 
the ocexsion of my visit there I did not see any selling. In fact at the hotel ‘where I 
Aor different people wale to eke liquor, they could not get it. 


was Hiere: once : T think ih “see ine een we trains. J Panes recollect what - was 
goirig on. I was at a hotel, I think. 
16334a. Are you acquainted at all with the County of Waterloo!—I am. I lived 
here for a good many years. 
16335a. The Scott Act was never in force in that county ?—No. 
16336a. Always the license law ?— Always the license law. 
16337a. What class of population isin the County of Waterloo? What nationality ? 
—About half of it German or German descent. 

16338a. What are the habits of the people in that county as to temperance ?—I 
lived for thirteen or fourteen years in the town of Berlin. I lived in the town of Galt 
for six or seven years after I was a big boy, before I came to Toronto. In Berlin I 
occasionally saw a drunken man, perhaps once a year. I boarded at the hotel there for 
a considerable time. I saw large gatherings there of many thousands, one gathering of 
probably twenty thousand in one day. There were a few cases of drunkenness, but they 
were outsiders: they did not belong to the county. 

16339a. Did you notice how Sunday was observed in that county?—At that time 
there was a great deal of selling, I belonged to the Y. M. C. A. and to a teetotal 
society, and as patriarch of that society J tried to have those places closed up. We had 
Sunday meetings on the square, and we were stoned and rotten egged several Sundays 
in succession, But after that time the hotels closed on Sunday in ‘Berlin. 

16340a. In that county, what was the principal drink ?—Lager beer. 

16341a. I understand from a paper which has been put in here that one of the 
objects of the society of which you were an official and of which Mr. Goldwin Smith was 
the president, was to do away with the use of distilled spirits and to encourage the use 
of ale and light wines ?!—Not to do away wholly with the use of distilled liquors, but 
rather to cultivate the use as ‘beverages for general purposes of fermented liquors. 

16342a. Would your experience as a resident of the County of Waterloo among a 
German population who used lager beer to the extent of which you speak, make you 
favourable to the objects of that society !—Most decidedly. 

16343a. Have you had experience of any other county than Waterloo in which there 
was a German population of a similar kind?—No. TI have been in other parts for a short 
time. I have been amongst the French around Sandwich. 

16344a. What did you find to be the state of things there !—I think there were 
one or two nen in the town who were addicted to liquor, but that was about all. The 
hotel-keeper there told me that he fad trouble with only one. 

16345a. What did they drink mostly /— Wine. 

J. Gorpon Mowar. 
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16346a. Was the wine made from native grapes !— Yes. 

16347a. Did you notice whether, in the Scott Act counties of which you have spoken, 
there was during the continuance of that Act an increase or decrease of drunkenness !— 
In Halton there was certainly an increase, a very large increase, unless Halton had pre- 
viously been about as bad as our frontier settlements on the borders of the woods. But 
judging by what I know of the country parts, and I have been over a good deal of Ontario, 
I would not expect Halton to be less sober than most of our settled counties. 

16348a. Have you visited Halton since the Scott Act was repealed ?—I have been 


in Milton. 


16349. How did you find things there as compared with the state of things that 
existed when the Act was in force ?—I have not been in Milton long enough to make a 
comparison that would be of any value. 

16350a, Are you in a position to say what was the cause of the repeal of the Act 
in Halton? Did you take part in the contest ?—I did. I took a very active part. 

16351a. Are you in a position to say what was the cause of the repeal of the Act 
there ?—There were various motives. The main one was this, that the word in the 
mouths of most of the antis, was the word tyranny, and they were determined to repeal it. 

16352a. Tyranny in what respect !—The nature of the law. 

16353a. They had had the law in force for three years in the first instance, and 
then had continued it by their votes for three years more ; if the law itself was tyranny, 
it must have been tyranny during the first three years as well as during the latter period ? 
—That was realized by very many before, but the feeling became intensified. Besides 
that feeling, the administration of the law was regarded as cruel and inhuman, many of 
the cases of prosecution being of so severe a character. For instance, Judge Miller, 
speaking of the action of the Inspector and a constable in going to arrest an aged woman 
of seventy years, said he could not find words in the Englis sh language to convey his 
sense of horror at the outrage committed by these men. 

16354a. Had this woman been charged with selling liquor?—She had. Several 
dozen of porter had been found in her house. She kept boarders. The house was 
searched, and this porter was found, and she was brought up for selling liqnor in viola- 
tion of the Scott Act. The sentence was suspended. The mavistrate sent her a letter 
about a week after the trial was held, stating that she was fined, but he did not mention 
where she was to pay the fine. She obtained the money and kept it in the house to pay 
the fine ; at least, so she alleged. The action of the Inspector and the constable was 
this. They called at her house one morning when she was preparing breakfast, and was 
only partially dressed, and went in and put handcuffs on her, and dragged her over the 
kitchen floor and through the hall. Her daughter interfered, and threw a lamp at the 
constable. They managed to get her on the sidewalk, but she held on to the fence rails. 
In the first place, she told them, ‘‘let me go and T will pay the fine.” She had the 
money for the purpose. All this was in the newspapers at the time. 

16355a. You have not personal knowledge of the facts!—I have them from the 
reports. 

16356. Did you make any personal inquiry into the facts “aT did, from Mr. Panton, 
one of the Crown officials of the county, and from various other parties. 

16357a. Was there any reason besides the one you mention for the repeal of the 
Act ?—The feeling was intensified that the Act was an unjust law, so that men defied it 
and broke it in every direction; they did so as a matter of principle, the best citizens 
amongst them. Furthermore, the men supporting the Act saw the shebeens where there 
was drinking and fighting on Sunday. In Milton it was said there were sixteen of these 
places. I have had thirteen places there pointed out to me where liquor was sold. 

16358a. Did the authorities make an attempt to enforce the law ?—They did. There 
were forty-two hotel-keepers in the county when the Act came into force. Only three 
of these remained when it went out. 

16359a. If these went out, what class of people were engaged in the sale /—Chiefly 
a class of people who had no property in the county—not ‘all, because other men had 
taken the hotels instead. I am speaking of the shebeens. Milton had previously four 
hotels and one grocery where liquor was sold. Before the close of the Scott Act period 
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the business had fallen into the hands of men of very low character, who had no prop- 
erty at stake. In Milton they worked it in this way. A man would have a partner ; 
the business would be thrown mainly to one place; if that place was suspected, the 
partner would take up the business, and the place suspected would keep quiet for a while. 
These men very often had no property or family, and they could easily leave the county 
if trouble arose. 

16360a. Did you notice in any of the counties you have spoken of, whether liquor 
was sold by people who carried it about their persons /—TI have evidence on that point. 
Here is a document (producing it) signed by a large number of the business men of the 
town of Milton. 

1636la. Do you know that these are their signatures !—I know the signatures of 
a good many of these men. 

16362a. What is the effect of the document?—It states that the Scott Act has 
failed to reduce intemperance, that the liquor business, instead of being in respectable 
hands, as formerly, is now in the hands of bottle hawkers and shebeen-keepers. 

16363a. Bottle hawkers would be the class of people I have spoken of as carrying 
it about their persons /— Yes. 

16364a. To whom was this petition sent ?—It was sent, I fink, to myself. 

16365a. To whom is it directed ?—It was simply a statement. It was signed at 
the close of 1885 or the beginning of 1886, and within a week after 1t was signed it was 
in my hands. 

16366a. For what purpose was it made ?!—Simply for the purpose of being used to 
advise other counties not to adopt the Act. A great many statements were being made 
about the Act succeeding in Halton. 

16367a. If you have no objection, please mention the names of those whose signa- 
tures you know. How many signatures are there ?—Forty or fifty, Alf. G. Nedham, 
clerk in the Court-house; W.J. Watson, journalist; Campbell & Panton, publishers. 
There are several others that I believe I know, but I am not quite familiar with their 
writing and would not lke to swear to them. 

16368a. Are they men of respectability, men whose word you might take /—Yes. 

16369a. What is your occupation in Toronto +—I have been a journalist. 

16370a. I understood you to say that you yourself had at one time made an 
investigation as to the amount of illicit sale in Toronto?—I did, from inquiries of the 
class of men who I thought would frequent those places. That was in 1887. 

16371a. I find, for instance, that in 1886 there were in the city of Toronto 212 
licensed taverns, nine saloons, 66 shops and 13 wholesale licenses, and that the amount 
of fines was $2,120. In 1887 the number of taverns had dropped to 140 and the nwin- 
ber of shop licenses to 50, the saloons remaining at 9 and the wholesale licenses at 13, 
and the fines were $4,250, or nearly double what they had been in 1886. Can you, from 
the inquiries you made or the knowledge you have, account for that increase of fines !— 
I only have impressions of it. In that year there was a great deal of excitement on 
the temperance question. Mayor Howland wasa prominent prohibitionist, and after he 
came into office there was a good deal of attention paid by him to enforcing the license 
law. That was the question uppermost in that year, and I think it had something to 
do with the more vigorous prosecution of offenders. 

16372a. In 1888 the fines dropped to $1,290. Can you account for that ?—I 
cannot, except on the theory that the interest was waning, something like what it is 
under prohibition—spurts of enforcement. 

16373a. Have you found the expression of public sentiment to be made in spurts ? 
—In the County of Halton there were times when the prosecution was more active than 
at other times. 

16374a. You have told us about your work in Waterloo, in connection with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the temperance society. Did you notice, in the 
counties where the Scott Act was carried, whether the temperance societies continued 
their work as actively as they had done previously {My experience in regard to that 
is not large. 
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16375a. We have bcen told in some counties that after the Scott Act was carried 
the temperance societies, that had worked very hard to get it carried, looked on the 
result as their object accomplished and slackened their ordinary work to some extent? 
—The subject did not come up very often; but it was casually mentioned in some of 
those counties that there was a decrease in the work‘of moral suasion. Of course, they 
would be occupied in seeing to the enforcement of the law. 

16376a. Have you noticed that within the last few years there has been a great 
growth of temperance sentiment—I am not using the word prohibition—and temper- 
ance habit in the community—a great diminution of drunkenness ?— Until I was twenty- 
three or twenty-four years of age I had seen very few drunken men. After that, living 
in Toronto and living in a Scotch community, I saw more. In that Scotch community, 
taken altogether, there was a marked improvement in the habits of the people, up to a 
few years ago at least. That was the town of Galt. 

16377a. Your connection with that town ceased a few years ago, and up to that 
time you noticed an improvement ?—Yes. 

16378a. Have you found a diminution of drunkenness in the city of Toronto dur- 
ing your residence here !—My impression is that there is a diminution. 

16379a. Have you not found that there is less drinking at private tables, also at 
public hotel tables, on steamboats, and in similar places, than there used to be !—I have 
not noticed that. 

16380a. Have you considered that matter at all ?—I have considered it and thought 
over it several times, but I have not noticed that. Still, that is only an opinion. I 
have not given it any special study. 

1638la. Is there any statement you would like to make yourself ?—I would like to 
emphasize my idea that total prohibition would be utterly impracticable, as the illicit 
manufacture of whisky is exceedingly easy. I would like to cite Sir Samuel Baker’s 
experience in equatorial Africa as an illustration of that. By building up a few stones 
to make a little fire-place, placing on top of that a crock that would contain a few 


gallons of water, and connecting this by a common reed with a kettle set in a pan of 


water, he was able to manufacture a considerable quantity of spirits every day. He 
used sweet potatoes for the purpose. As alcohol is found in every form of vegetation, 
there would be no trouble in getting material out of which to manufacture spirits. 

16382a. I think I remember the case of Sir Samuel Baker: do you remember the 
outcome of it ?—It was very beneficial in the case of Sir Samuel Baker and his wife ; 
but the king of the country found out about it, and started a still on his own account, 
with somewhat disastrous results to him. 

16383a. And you think that, owing to the ease with which liquor could be manu- 
factured by that and other methods, there would be a good deal manufactured /—I think 
the country would be full of distilleries. 

16384a. Have you considered the possibility of the enforcement of such a law on 
the borders of the country ?!—At great expense the importation, might be so interfered 
with as to diminish the consumption of liquor on the border. 

16385a. In case of the enactment of a prohibitory law preventing the importation, 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes, would you deem it 
right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery ren- 
dered useless?—I have never very fully considered that question. My impression is 
that they should be. 

16386a. Is there any other statement you wish to make?—TI think the effect of 
prohibition would be to greatly interfere with the development of one of our industries 
which promises a great deal for this province and for parts of British Columbia, that is, 
the wine industry, a subject to which I have given a good deal of attention. I have 
endeavoured to find out the capacity of every part of this country for wine manufacture, 
and my conclusion is that parts of the Province of Ontario are as capable of wine pro- 
duction as any other country in the world, not second even to Europe. I might put it 
more strongly: there are parts of this province, in the County of Essex, for 
example, which produce more wine to the acre than any other part of the world, includ- 
ing California and’ the southern parts of Europe. I think that industry should be 
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encouraged as far 4s possible, by keeping the duty upon the cheap French wines—not 
on the higher class of wines; some of those are of good quality. I notice that a state- 
ment was reported to have been made by a witness the other day that all the Canadian 
wines he had tried were unpalatable. I conclude that he has not tried them all. Of 
late years there has been a great improvement in the manufacture; better knowledge 
and skill is employed ; and some of the wines now produced will compare very favour- 
ably with French wines sold at eight and ten dollars the case. There are now Canadian 
wines sold at a little over a dollar a gallon that are equal to these. 

16387a. Are there any amendments to the license law that you would suggest as 
the result of your consideration or experience !—I think the license law could be made 
better and the bad men driven out of the business by inserting a clause in the law to 
this effect : that any public house selling liquor to drunken men or allowing drunken- 
ness on the premises, or exceptional disturbance, or being immoral in its character, 
should be regarded and treated as a public nuisance. Perhaps the case might be brought 
before a jury of half a dozen men, and instead of having informers go to these places, 
they might be convicted on the general testimony of their neighbours. I think that 
would be a more moral and a more effective way of making and keeping our public 
houses better than, perhaps, they are at present. There would, perhaps, be less necessity 
of paying attention to such little violations as selling to a travelling man, coming from a 
train, after hours ; ; but the general character of the ‘business would be improved. 

1638ea. Have you ever considered whether it would be advisable, after two or 
three convictions of violations of the license law, to take away the license from the 
premises /—J think not. I think it should be taken from the man. 

16389a. Unquestionably from the man; but should it be taken from the premises ? 
—It might sometimes be very unjust. 

16390«. It is sometimes put forward that, with such a provision in the law, the 
landlord, in leasing the premises, might make it a condition of the lease that, citer two 
or three convictions, as the case might be, the lease should be forfeited ; in that way the 

landlord would be an additional person interested in seeing that the law was observed? 
—He would. The matter is worthy of consideration if care is taken that no injustice is 
done to the owners of the property, who may be living elsewhere. 

16391a. With proper safeguards you think such a provision might be useful !—-It 
might be useful. Wine and beer licenses, under proper safeguards, I also think might 
be useful. 

16392a. We were told that wine and beer licenses were tried in Toronto, and that, 
perhaps, owing to the fact of other places having licenses to sell spirits, the people who 
had beer and wine licenses only, also took to selling spirits. Would there not always 
be a difficulty of that sort if the two classes of licenses were in the same place !—I do 
not think the wine and beer license was fairly tried in Toronto. There would be that 
ditticulty, but it might be minimized by adding to the powers of the Inspector to inspect 
adulterated liquors. If there is a minimum standard of alcohol fixed, say fifteen per 
cent, let the Inspector be empowered to go into a house and take a sample and have it 
analyzed. 

16393a. Would you have beer and wine licenses issued in communities where the 
other licenses are allowed? What is the need of them there? The man with the license 
to sell stronger liquor, sells beer and wine also /—In this way. Beer and wine licenses 
are issued at a low figure, which would tempt many people to take them out, and people 
coming about and drinking socially with other men, would he forced to nue beer and 
wine at those places. I presented that view to the Ontario Government with some 
friends, but the Attorney General thought he might be infringing on the powers of the 
Dominion by having this exception made. 1! do not think a beer and wine license, 
without the safeguard I have mentioned, should be tried. 

16394a. Have you considered whether it would be advisable to have a more fre- 
queuent and stringent inspection of the liquors sold in licensed places !—I think it would 
be very much better. I have been told of places in the city where a single glass of 
liquor has put a man in such a condition that he went away from his bome and wan- 
dered about the country for several days. I have heard of several cases of this kind; 
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I do not know that they were licensed places. Ithink the character of the liquor sold 
in Toronto has greatly improved of late years. Still, there is a great deal of bad liquor 
sold. 

16395a. In case of the enactment of a law doing away with the saloon bar, or the 
hotel bar, which would it be better to dispense with?—The matter after all reduces 
itself to this: get good men into the business, and there will be not much trouble with 
the bar. I know barsin Toronto where great care is taken not to sell to drunken men, 
where they do not sell to minors at all, where there is very little obscenity or profanity 
or rough language, where the proprietor is very careful of the character of the place. [ 
have known saloon-keepers to take men into a room and get some one to talk to them 
and take them home to their families. If the general public would show a little more 
sympathy and charity towards that class of men, instead of hounding them down, and 
if a little more care was exercised in granting licenses, we should have more of such 
men. A saloon in the hands of such men would not do much harm. But taking 
things as they are, I think the decided preference should be given to the hotels. 
Young people do not care to drink at hotels where their seniors are. I found a great 
deal of drinking by young men in Scott Act counties ; they would do many things that 
they would not do under license, where older people would be likely to come in. 


By the Chairman: 


16396a. Inthe United States the Federal Government makes every one engaged in 
the liquor traftic pay a special tax. The payment of the tax does not authorize them 
to sell contrary to the law of any municipality or any State ; but they cannot sell with- 
out it, without subjecting themselves to heavy penalties. Do you think it would be an 
advantage if some such tax should be imposed by the Dominion Goverument, by which 
means they would have a complete register of every one engaged in the traffic, and it 
would be the duty of the federal officer in each district to look after the traffic to see 
that no one was selling without having paid the special tax. It would bring in another 
element of supervision over the business. Do you think that would be an advantage 
in Canada /—No, unless the Dominion had the power of enacting a license law and 
enforcing its provisions. 

16397a. It would not interfere with the present license law ?—I do not see what 
would be gained, unless they used the power and the knowledge gained by means of 
this tax to inspect the quality of the liquors. 

16398. The application niade of the funds would be a matter for consideration ; 
but one advantage would be that there would be at Ottawa a complete register of all 
the Peditactinters and dealers throughout the whole country, and it would be the duty 
of the federal officers who collected the revenue in each district to see that no one sold 
liquor without paying the tax. It would be in a sense a further supervision over the 
traffic ?—In other words, it would have the effect of diminishing the unlicensed houses. 
It might be of advantage in that way. It is a subject I have never considered at all. 
This is the first time it has been suggested to me. 

16399a. If a severe penalty were imposed for selling without having paid the tax, 
as has been done in the United States, it would surely be a deterrent against illicit 
selling ?—I think it would be of great value in preventing illicit houses. I would not 
have the tax made large. I do not think the way of bettering the liquor traffic and 
making it more respectable, is by putting a heavier tax upon it. The license is as high 
now in cities as it ought to be. 


By Judge McDonald : > 


16400a. It might be a gain to the provincial authorities also: the fact that a man 
had paid the federal tax would be an indication that he intended to sell liquor, and the 
provincial authorities might keep a check or a counter-check on him ?—That is true. I 
think the suggestion is a valuable one. I think also that it would be a benefit if the 
_ composition of the license board were less political. I believe it has been used by the 
Ontario Government to advance their party interests, and sometimes very unfairly to 
drive out respectable tavern-keepers and put less desirable men in their places. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


1640la. You were an officer of the Liberal Temperance Union !—Yes. 

16402a. Had it many branches /—TI think about thirty. 

16403a. Had it any outside Ontario !—None. 

16404a. And its object, I think you stated, was to promote a better idea of tem- 
perance /—A better idea of temperance. 

16405a. Was its chief object the repeal of the Scott Act?—It was a very im- 
portant object. 

16406a. Is the society in existence now !/—Nominally. 

16407a. It is defunct?—We have had meetings since the time of the Scott Act ; 
but we have not been very active. 

16408a. With the repeal of the Scott Act, the association died /—No. 

16409a. As to active work !—We strove to put it on a footing as a permanent 
temperance society. I worked a good deal in that direction. In the town of Wood- 
stock we secured the reform of some habitual drunkards of the worst type that all pre- 
vious efforts had failed to reform. In the case of one man, it cost about $200 to get 
him straight : but he was put in respectable society, treated kindly, and put on his own 
responsibility. Many of our members were total abstainers, though we did not believe 
in abstaining for example. We acknowledged the obligation of the law of love, but not 
to deny the use of liquors to those who did not abuse them. 

16410a. The association ceased to be an active organization since the repeal of 
the Scott Act, and the reform phases of its work are not going on!—They are going on 
by individual effort. 

1641la. But not as an organization !—Our liberal temperance people trust very 
largely to church influences to put the temperance question on the proper basis. 

16412a. Were you the campaign manager in the Scott Act contests?—In some 
counties I was. 
; 16413. And you stumped a number of the counties in the interest of repeal !—I 

stumped some counties. JI did not do more than anybody else. 

16414a. May I ask you if you were a paid officer of the society !—That is a, per- 
sonal question. J never received a cent for speaking; I paid my railway fares, and 
very often my hotel bills in the contest. 

16415a. And your services in the repeal contests were unpaid and voluntary !— 
Very largely. I lost money in the matter. 

16416a. I think you expressed the opinion that the Scott Act was often carried by 
social or religious intimidation—I suppose the same as what was referred to by Profes- 
sor Goldwin Smith in his letter to the press the other day ?’—Yes, something of that 
kind. There are some people who are not courageous enough to carry out their honest 
convictions. 

16417a. Did you regard the course pursued by the friends of repeal as intimidation 
at all ?!—No, there was none at all. 

164180. So the repeal was not brought about by intimidation /—It was not, most 
decidedly not. 

16419a. Would you regard as a sort of intimidation the fear of riot or bloodshed 
in case of the enforcement of the law, such as the state of things you spoke of in Mani- 
toba ?—It may have had the effect in some places of deterring some of the judges and 
other officers from carrying out the tyranny. 

16420a. Which would be the most serious form of intimidation, that set in motion 
by the ministers, or the arson and threatened bloodshed and riot on the part of the 
opponents of the law !—The most general and widespread in its effect was the other. 

16421a, Which would be the most serious /—The other might be more serious, but 
there was very little of it in the province. 

16422a. Which do you think would indicate the worse state of feeling ?—I think 
religious intimidation is a very bad thing for a country, for it touches the heart strings 
of the people. If the Scott Act could not be repealed by the common sense of the peo- 
ple, it might be worth while possibly to consider the case of rebellion. Ido not think 
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the people were wrong in breaking the law. I think a wicked, unjust and tyrannical 
law should be broken. 

16423a. You think they were justified in violating the law ?—When a man breaks 
a law, he should consider it very carefully, and only do it as a matter of very serious 
principle. It is similar in principle to rebellion, but milder in its way. 


Rey. O. C. 8S, WALLACE, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


16424a, You are a resident of Toronto ?—I am. 

16425a. Have you any charge here at present?—I am pastor of the Bloor Street 
Baptist Church. 

16426a. Have you a large congregation ?—I have. 

16427a. How many Baptist Churches are there in Toronto !—Fifteen, I think. 

16428a. Is yours one of the largest ?—The second in size. 


by Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16429a. Have the Baptists of Ontario made declarations touching the drink traffic 
and the method of dealing with it at their conventions or associations /—Quite com- 
monly. “The latest deliverance was, at the annual convention of the Baptists of Ontario 
and Quebec, held at Waterford last month. A deliverance was made there in sympathy 
with prohibition. 

16430a. Have you that with you, or if not could you furnish us with it for our 
record /—I haven’t it; Icould furnish it. (Appendix XI.) Iought perhaps to explain 
in that connection that the Baptists are not inclined to word such things as strongly 
as some, because of peculiar views with respect to church and state. They very com- 
morfy avoid any reference to the word vote; but from my own knowledge I can affirm 
that the prevailing opinion among them is in favour of prohibition. 

1643la. And you yourself concur in the declarations of your convention person- 
ally !—I would state the case more strongly if it were left to me. 

16432a. Perhaps you will make a statement of your views concerning the drink 
traffic, its effects and the best manner of dealing with it !—If the Commission will allow 
me, I think that I had perhaps better refer to experience had in another city before 
coming to this city. I came here three years ago. Before that I was for six years 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in Lawrence, Massachusetts. During that period, at 
one time there prevailed low license unlimited, then no license, then limited high license. 
I was engaged very actively in temperance work there ; by that I mean prohibition, no 
license. I made move study of the question at that time than before or since. When I 
was first a resident of Lawrence, there were more than three hundred places licensed to 
sell liquor. 


By the Chairman : 


16433a. What was the population ’—The population at the time of which I am now 
speaking was between 38,000 and 39,000. The actual number of licensed places, as 
given to me on one occasion by the Mayor, was 326 or 328. That included drug stores. 
But, since twenty-six or twenty eight drug stores would be enough to serve, legitimately, 
a city of that population, I may say that about 300 places were licensed to sell liquor 
as a beverage. : 

16434a. What year was that ?—I cannot say in what year these figures were 
obtained. It may have been in 1885 or it may have been in 1886; I am not able to 
state positively. It may be of interest to the Commission to know the character of that 
city. It is a manufacturing city. Its prosperity depends on the prosperity of the mills,. 
chiefly cotton and woollen mills. The population is very largely a mill population, and 
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is quite largely made up of foreigners. There are a great many Irish, a great man 
French-Canadians, many Germans, and many from the southern parts of EHurope. The 
difficulties of enforcing any law, especially any liquor law, are very great there. With 
so many saloons and taverns, drunkenness was so prevalent as to awaken all the better 
elements of the citizens. At the end of 1887, the people voted no license, the law to go 
into effect on the Ist of May, 1888. For one year we had no license. Then the law 
was changed in the State, so that low license and unlimited license no longer prevailed. 
From that time it was limited high license. Except in Boston, every city of Massa- 
chusetts might have one licensed place for every one thousand of the population. That 
gave Lawrence thirty-eight licensed places, the census of 1881 having given the popula- 
tion as 38,000 and something over. 

16435a. How far is Lawrence from Boston /—Twenty-six or twenty-seven miles. 
Great hopes were entertained by many temperance people—by many who were total 
abstainers, and who were opposed to the liquor traffic entirely —from limited high license 
in the city of Lawrence; and when we came to a vote, the next time the no-license 
people were defeated. There was a great reversal of the popular judgment, and we had 
limited high license for the succeeding year. It came into force on Ist May, 1889. 
The no-license period was from Ist May, 1888, to lst May, 1889. I remained in the 
city during the years 1889 and 1890, and took part in the contest—the no-license con- 
test in the last part of 1890, and came here in the beginning of 1891. If the Commis- 
sion will permit me, I will illustrate what I am about to say with figures, which I 
gathered myself in connection with that last contest. I have compared half years, not 
Being able to compare whole years. The convictions for drunkenness in Lawrence from 
1st I May, 1888, to Ist November, 1888, the no-license year, numbered 276. In the cor- 
responding months of the next year, under limited high license, they numbered 747. 
In the following year, the second year of limited high license, the number rose to 985 
for the corresponding months of the year. Then, I made investigation as to the number 
of intoxicated persons taken home by the police in those three periods. In the first 
-period, the number was 41; in the second, 85, and in the third, 251. I also made 
investigations as to the number of women arrested for drunkenness. In the first period, 
there were 57 ; in the second, 118, and in the third, 171. Before commenting on gese 
figures, it may be of interest to the Commissioners to know that [ took a statement of 
these fioures to most of the clergy of the city and to the representatives of the great 
mills, and obtained the signatures of nearly all the Protestant clergymen and of the 
lane of the Augustinian oan. and of nearly allthe agents or superintendents of the 
mills to the following statement: “In view of the terrible prevalence of drunkenness 
under limited high license, we, whose names appear below, urge upon every citizen of 
Lawrence, the duty of voting, no, in the approaching municipal election.” 

16436c. Was the number of women arrested included in the first figures you gave 

us?—Yes. ‘This specification was made in order to show the effect of those conditions 

upon drunkenness among women. 

16437a. You have given the figures from May to November: what was the reason 
for leaving out the period from November to May ?—The election contest began in 
November, and since the law went into effect on the first of May, I could not make the 
comparison for more than six months. These figures were gathered in 1890, in the first 
part of November for use in the campaign, and the license year then on began on the 
first of May, in 1890, and therefore I took the first of May as the starting point, and 
the first of November as the terminating point for each year. There was no other 
reason. 

16438a. You have not the figures for the intervening period ?—No, I have not. It 
was hoped, as I have said, by some of the strongest advocates of temperance and total 
. abstinence, that limited high license would do better than no license. That hope was 
based partly on the assumption that those who paid large sums for licenses would aid 
in enforcing the law, and that therefore there would be no more low dives, no more 
kitchen bar-rooms, no more hip pocket sales and the like. But those hopes were not 
justified by the event. All the evidence was to the contrary. The men who paid large 
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sums for licenses would have been glad to control the business, no doubt; but it was 
easier to desire it than to accomplish it. 
16439a. Do you know which law is in force now in Lawrence !—This year I think 
it is no license. They have had ups and downs since I left. " 
16440a. It has been a pretty close vote, has it not !—A very close vote. 


By Judge McDonald : 


1644la. Do they take a vote every year ?—Annually. In connection with the 
municipal election every man has the privilege of voting for or against license. 

16442a. It does not require any petition /—No. 

16443a. It is the same in the city of Boston !—The law applies to the whole State 
—every municipality ; the cities in the fall and the towns in the spring. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16444a. Are we to understand, then, from what you say that the high license 
system did not prevent quite large illicit sale 1—It certainly did not in that city. It 
had been supposed that Lawrence, being a manufacturing city and including in its 
population a great many lawless characters ,would be an especially difficult city for the 
enforcement of a no license law ; and indeed it was a difficult city, and especially difti- 
cult that year, because we were surrounded by license communities. But in spite of 
that fact, under industrial conditions that were practically the same, and municipal con- 
ditions practically the same, there was that difference which these figures indicate. I 
am not aware that there was special activity on the part of the police in arresting 
people in one of those years more than in another. 

16445a. Are you able to say whether there were more illicit places during that no- 
license year than during the high license period !—That was both asserted and contra- 
dicted. I had no means of knowing, and indeed I doubt if any one had means of know- 
ing. Thatis one of the things which are moot points. It would be extremely hazard- 
ous to give an opinion on that matter. 

16446a. Still, there was the belief that there was large illicit sale while there was. 
high license !—-There was no doubt about that. It was never contradicted or questioned. 
Another interesting fact appeared. In November and December of the year of no. 
license, a man who was a member of the citizens’ committee, to which IT myself belonged, 
took pains to go through the city questioning landlords and provision dealers in regard 
to their business during that period; and he published statements for distribution, and 
made the same statements in a great public gathering—and these facts were to my 
knowledge never either challenged or questioned—showing that landlords were collecting 
their rents far better than they had done for years from the working people, and that 
butchers were selling more meat, vastly more, especially in the bar-room localities of the 
city during the no license period than during the period before. 


By the Chairman : 


16447a. Did you say there was much illicit sale during the no-license period ?— 
There was illicit sale during the no-license period. It was asserted that there was a good 
deal. There must have been; we were surrounded by license towns. 

16448a. Do you think the fact of liquor not being sold in the saloons forced it to a 
considerable extent into dwellings !—- Doubtless that would be the effect. I cannot speak 
from personal knowledge, but we know that would be the effect of it. 


By Rev. Dr. Mcleod : 


16449a. Are there any other statements you would like to make concerning Law- 
rence !—So far as I recollect at this moment, that covers all the points that I have any 
desire to communicate. 

16450a. You know Toronto pretty well, I suppose ?—I know a portion of Toronto. 
very well. 

16451a. Have you given attention to the license system here {—No, I have not. 
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16452a. As a pastor you, of course, come in close contact with the people. What 
is the result of your observation and experience as a pastor as to the effects of the drink 
traffic and habit on home life ?—It is without doubt the great foe of home life. This I 
have observed, especially among the poorer people. In many cases our poorer families 
are living in unattractive, ill-furnished, comfortless houses. The place where liquor is 
sold is often better furnished and more attractive, and proves a very successful rival to 
the home; and the father, the husband, the son, goes out of his small house and finds 
an attractive place for spending the evening in the liquor saloon, and in that way is, of 
course, tempted to spend his earnings, to become a drunkard, and at length to cease to 
be a wage-earner. 

164524a. And in proportion as he does that I suppose his home becomes less attrac: 
tive than ever before /—Less attractive than before. ; 

16453a. Do you know anything which so much interferes with desirable social 
conditions and domestic comfort as the liquor traffic and the liquor habit ?—I would be 
slow to dogmatize on that subject. As between the social evil and drink habits I would 
not hazard an opinion. 

16454a. Anything that is responsible in the same degree for domestic troubles ?— 
Nothing. I am clear about that. 

16455a. And what is the effect of the drink traffic and habit upon the morals of 
the people ?—It is both directly and indirectly corrupting. In some cases the wife, 
through the drunkenness of her husband, begins to tipple, and at last also becomes a 
drunkard. That happens not infrequently. Then, the neglect of the children is a most 
serious thing. When a father or mother becomes addicted to strong drink, neglect of 
the children is inevitable. One of the great dangers of city life, as I find it in Toronto, 
is this, that boys and girls almost from infancy are in the streets; in many instances, 
they are in the streets because their father and mother are drunkards ; and there they 
are learning everything that is vicious. It is a wonder to me that we are not raising a 
larger crop of criminals than we are. I think that while all the peril in this connection 
is not to be charged to the liquor traffic and the liquor habit, a very large percentage of 
itis. I would state that from the observation I have had as a pastor. 

16456a. And in such cases as you have mentioned the effects are more far-reaching 
than one could well estimate, are they /—I hope the Commission has in this investiga- 
tion come across a case in Maine—I cannot remember the name or the place where one 
woman, a criminal, became within her own lifetime, the mother of something like a 
hundred criminals. Of course, that is a noted case, but the same danger is apparent on 
a smaller scale. 


By the Chairman : 
16457a. Was that through drunkenness /—Not drunkenness alone. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16458@. But it illustrates the far-reaching effects of evil-doing in one person ?—That 
where evil-doing is of such a character as to lead to parental neglect, the limits can 
hardly be measured. 

16459a. Do you regard with favour the prohibition of the drink traffic throughout 
the Dominion, that is, the prohibition of manufacture, importation and sale ?—I do. 

16460a. You are, I believe, a Nova Scotian ?—I am a Nova Scotian by birth. 

16461la. Perhaps you will be able to tell us something of the conditions in Nova 
Scotia ?—I am not favourably circumstanced for that. J left Nova Scotia before I was 
eighteen years old, and except for four years of study I was out of the province until I 
came here three years ago, except that I visit it occasionally. 


By the Charman : 


16462a. Have you thought out the degree of prohibition that you would like to see 

prevail here in Canada ?—I have not thought out all the details in its working; but I 
am a very radical prohibitionist. 
Rev. O. C. 8. WALLACE. 
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16463a. Would you stop the manufacture and importation for private use ?—The 
manufacture for private use I would not be prepared to say I would stop. The im- 
portation for private use I would stop if necessary for the protection of the community. 


By kev. Dr. McLeod : 


16464a. By manufacture for private use do you mean the manufacture by the per- 
son himself for his own use ?—Yes. I understood the question to mean that. 


By the Chairman : 


16465a. I dare say that you know that the law of the State of Maine permits 
importation. When we get beyond that degree of prohibition, we are rather lacking of 
experience. Do you know of any community in which there is entire prohibition of the 
traflic except for medicinal, mechanical and sacramental purposes !—I have no knowledge 
of such, and therefore I answered as I did: if it were necessary for the protection of the 
community I would not stop at that point. . I would justify prohibition on the ground 
of the public weal. With the advance of civilization, I think there is always some 
invasion of what some would regard as personal liberty ; and in this case, if the public 
weal demands it, we must have prohibition, in my judgment, of the most radical 
character. 

16466a. Do you know anything of the workings of the prohibitory law in the State 
of Maine?—Not from personal knowledge. I have never resided in Maine. 

16467a. You have spoken of the home life of the working classes. Do you think 
the provision of parks and places of amusement where the poorer classes can go, is 
beneficial ?--I think it is exceedingly beneficial ; but for certain seasons of the year that 
does not affect them in the least. It is simply a provision for the warmer months of 
the year. 

16468a. Suppose there were some attractive places in winter where they could go, 
do you think it would be a sort of counter attraction the saloon and tavern !— 
Undoubtedly, to some extent it would. It would have more value, I believe, as a counter 
attraction of illicit selling if there were prohibition, than it would be under license con- 
ditions. 

16469a. But you look on these things as really beneficial, and as tending to diminish 
the evils of intemperance ?/—The evils of intemperance and all crimes. Too much atten- 
tion can hardly be paid to that, I believe. 

16470. The discomforts of their home life, as you have described them, undoubtedly 
have a great effect on the working classes. Do you think that sufficient attention is 
paid to the instruction of the female portion of the community in domestic duties at the 
present day?—I am certain that sufficient attention is not paid to it. 

16471a. Do you think that the fact that the husband’s meals are not provided in an 
attractive way, and that otherwise he is not well attended to at home, leads him frequently 
to leave his home and go elsewhere?—I think the bad cooking of many women, and 
their unclean habits, to say nothing of their uncertain tempers, will frequently drive the 
man out; and if a place where lights are bright and where liquor is sold is open to him, 
he is very likely to fall into the evil effects of the saloon or tavern. 


By Judge McDonald « 


16472a. In case of the enactment of such a prohibitory law as you favour, prevent- 
ing manufacture, would you deem it right that brewers and distillers should be remuner- 
ated for plant and machinery rendered useless /—Inasmuch as such an enactment would 
certainly not come without there being sufficient signs of the times for these men to 
interpret, I would say no. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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TORONTO, December 6, 1893. 
The Commission met here this day at 10 a. m. 
Present : 
JupGeE McDona.p. Rev. Dr. McLeop. Mr. E. F. Crarke. 


Judge McDonaLtp.—Before entering upon the taking of evidence, it may be well 
to mention under what circumstances the investigation by this Royal Commission is 
resumed in Toronto. At the previous sitting it’ was arranged, by a majority of the 
Commission present upon Tuesday the 31st of October, to close upon Friday the 3rd_ of 
November, and of this arrangement notice was given to parties interested. On Friday 
afternoon a document signed by several persons was presented to Sir Joseph Hickson, 
the Chairman. This contained a request that the investigation should either be con- 
tinued, or should be resumed at a latter date. It was not thought desirable to continue 
the sitting at that time, and, inasmuch as only three of the Commissioners were present 
—Mr. Gigault having returned home and Mr. Clarke, the only Commissioner residing 
in Toronto, being then confined to his room by a severe sickness—caused or at least 
ageravated by fatigue and exposure while engaged in the work of the Commission in 
other parts of Ontario—it was thought better to defer a decision upon the question of 

a subsequent sitting ; and the Seer etary was instructed to inform the applicants that 
ee request would be taken into consideration. At Montreal, last week, a meeting of 
the Commission was held, at which all the members were present ; and, upon hearing a 
statement from Mr. Clarke, who earnestly requested that the investigation should be 
continued in Toronto, it was decided to resume the taking of evidence here to-day. I 
have to explain that Sir Joseph Hickson, the Chairman, who. is not present, has been 
and is very much occupied with other business of the Commission just now, and that 
Mr. Gigault is unable to attend at this sitting. 


Rev. WILLIAM PATTERSON, of Toronto, on being duly sworn, deposed 


follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


16473a. Of what church are you a minister ?—Cooke’s Church, Toronto, of the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada. 

16474a. How long have you resided in Toronto ?—I have been pastor of that church 
between seven and eight years. I took my college course in Toronto. 

16475a. How long have you lived in Toronto’—Between thirteen and fourteen 
years. 

16476a. Where did you live before that !—In Ireland, County Derry. 

16477a. Were you a minister there ?—No., 

16478a. Have you, in Toronto, a district by limits that makes your parish ?!—No ; 
our members and adherents are in all parts of the city 

16479a. There is no system by which different sections of the city are divided 
among your different congregations !—There is a system by which our people do mission 
work over all parts of the city. 

16480a, Are your surroundings residential or business !—Both. We have a great 
many of the working classes, mechanics, and those in different positions in life. We 
have some business men in that locality too. 

tev. WILLIAM PATTERSON, 
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1648la. Are there many licensed houses in that neighbourhood !—Oh, yes. Not 
just in the immediate neighbourhood of the church. It is on the corner of Queen and 
Mutual streets, and there are several, but not many, in the immediate neighbourhood. 

16482a. Speaking as a pastor, have you found much misery and suffering caused by 
intemperance among people !—Yes ; I have found a great deal in our own congregation. 

16483a. During the time you have been in Toronto, have you found a change for 
the better in the habits of the people as to sobriety and temperance—a general improve- 
ment all along the line—less drunkenness and more people abstaining entirely /—I think 
there is. Public opinion seems to be going more against it, and I think the young gene- 
ration are not as much given to it as others. 

16484a. I suppose the different religious bodies and temperance societies have been 
exercising a beneficial influence, too, in that respect?—Oh, yes, they have been doing a 
good work in that way. 

16485a. Have you a temperance society in connection with your church ?—-Yes, 
we have in connection with our Christian Endeavour. 

16486a. Have you a total abstinence pledge +—_ Yes. 

16487a. Is it taken for a limited time /—No, there is no reference to time. 

16488a. Have you reason to believe that the liquor traffic, as carried on in Toronto, 
is well regulated ’—I could not speak as to that. 

16489a. I mean as to keeping closed on Sunday and Saturday night and not selling 
to minors or drunkards ?—I could not make a statement in regard to that, because I 
have not an opportunity on Sunday or Saturday night of investigating. 

16490a. Are you yourself favourable to prohibition ?—Oh, yes. 

16491la. What measure of prohibition !—Total prohibition. 

16492a. Manufacture, importation and sale for beverage purposes ?— Yes. 

16493a. Would you make an exception of liquor needed for medicinal, mechanical 
and sacramental purposes /— Yes. 

16494a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you favour remuneration 
being made to brewers and distillers for plant and machinery rendered useless !—I have 
not considered that question. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


16495a. Would you under your prohibitory law prohibit the importation of liquor 
for domestic use ?—Yes, I would be in favour of prohibiting it altogether. I might say 
that I spent two summers in the North-west Territory, where it was prohibited, and 
the law worked very well there. During those two summers I had a district of about 
sixty miles in extent, and there was no crime in it all the time I was there ; except the 
stealing of one horse, which was done by an Ontario man. 

16496a. What years were you there ?—In 1881 and 1882. 

16497a. Where was your district /—From the River Badger to west of Deloraine. 
It was at that time in the North-west. It is now incorporated in Manitoba. 

16498a. What was the white population at that time ?—I could not say what the 
population was, but it was fairly settled in the second year. I met a great many people 
up there who told me they were glad they were away from the temptation—people who 
had been drinkers in Ontario, and some in the old country. 

16499a. Do you know what brought about the change in the North-west from pro- 
hibition to license ’—No. Of course, people coming in from Manitoba brought it into 
the Territories with them. : 

16500a. That was prohibited, was it not 1—It was, but they did it, 

1650la. Would the fact that they were able to bring it in and defeat prohibition, 
prove that the law was well administered !—I suppose the same rule would apply to the 
breaking of the law against smuggling, and other laws. 

165024. Have you made any inquiries as to why the people abandoned the pro- 
hibitory law and adopted license /—I have not. 

16503a. If the law was working well and giving satisfaction, what would prompt 
the people to abandon it and adopt a system of legalized sale. Can you give us any 
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light on that question ?—No, I cannot. But I know it worked well. I was all over 
the district every two weeks. 

16504a. Did you ever visit Maine or any of the other States of the Union in which 
prohibition is the law?—No. But we had a man in our congregation who was greatly 
addicted to drink ; we had been working with him for a long time, and sometimes we 
would get him sober for a month or two, when some of his companions would get hold 
of him and he would be as bad asever. He is now in Maine and getting along splen- 
didly, because he is away from temptation. 

16505a. Does he live in a country district or in a town ?—He lives in one of the 
towns. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16506a. Do you know the name of the town ?—No, 

16507a. Before you left Ireland, had the Sunday closing law come into effect ?— 
Yes. Of course, there are six cities excepted. 

16508a. But none of those are in Derry County ?—No; It had come in, and was 
working well. 

16509a. Is it found to be still working well ?—Yes ; I believe it is ; and I may 
say that I notice a wonderful difference between the old country and Canada as far as 
drinking is concerned, and I attribute that to the fact that here public sentiment is 
more turned against the liquor, and I think it is partly owing to the laws being more 
stringent here. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16510a. I judge from what you say with reference to the member of your congre- 
gation who has moved to Maine that you regard the existence of the saloon as a con- 
stant temptation to a weak man ’—Yes; I have found that in many cases. I have had 
_young men come to me who wept like children and said that when with their compan- 
ions they had not the will power to resist it, and were taken down in that way. 
165lla. In a congregation like yours you have to do with a great many young 
men ?—We have and a great many families who are in absolute poverty on account of 
their sons drinking. When they retain their situations, the money that should go to 
the family goes to drink. We have a great many such cases. 
16512a. As a minister, can you recall any one thing that produces so large a de- 
gree of domestic misery and distress as the drink traffic and the drink habit !—No; 
there is not. I look on it as the national curse, from my experience, and I come across 
a great many cases. 
16513a. Have you in Toronto a ministers’ association !/—Yes. 
16514a. Has that association expressed itself, by resolution or in any other way, 
in regard to the drink traffic !—The Toronto Presbytery yesterday expressed itself. 
16515a. Have you its resolution !—No. I saw it in the papers this morning. 
16516a. Perhaps you can get us a copy !—I think I could. 
16517a. Has the minister’s association expressed itself in any way ?—I have not 
been at any of their meetings for a long time, and I do not know what they have done. 
Mr. Burns, of the Woodgreen Methodist church, is I believe, Secretary. 
16518a. Has it come under your observation as to whether there is much illicit 
sale of liquor in Toronto ?—I could not say as to that. I have not had an opportunity 
of investigating. 
16519a. Or whether there is sale by licenses in prohibited hours !—I could not 
say. I have been through the city on prohibited days, and I have not seen any under 
the influence of liquor on those days. I have taken special notice on those days to 
see if prohibition worked on the days that the saloons were closed, and, as far as I could 
see, it did. 
16520a. Has your own congregation taken any position on this question as a con- 
gregation /—As a session we have, and in the different societies. 
16521la. What is its attitude /—Strongly in favour of prohibition. 
Rey. WiLL1AM PatTERson. 
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By Mr. Clarke : 

165220. Did the Presbyterian Church of Canada take any steps regarding the 
question /—Oh, yes; the General Assembly every year passes a resolution with regard 
to the traftic. 

16523a. There were some questions submitted recently to the members of the var- 
ious congregations throughout the Dominion by the General Assembly ?—Of course, 
every year there are questions on temperance. 

16524a. Are they submitted to the various congregations ?—Yes, to every congre- 
gation, then they are brought into the Presbytery, “from that to the synod, and from 
that to the General Assembly. . 

16525a. Would it be too much trouble for you to get us copies of the different 
questions sent out by the General Assembly during the last two years ?—It would be 
very easy to get that. 

16526a. When the Commission last met in Toronto, we had before us the Rev. 
Mr. Frizell, who has to do with the temperance work of the Assembly, and he showed 
us some questions that were submitted, I think, by means of the Sessions. Could you 
get us copies of those ?—.Yes. The questions, with the answers tabulated, are embodied 
in the proceedings of the General Assembly. 

16527a. Would the questions prepared at the last meeting of the Assembly be 
embodied in those /—Yes. 

16528a. The answers to those of course would not be ready yet 7—No. The 
questions are substantially the same year after year.* 

16529a. Do they ask, do you remember, if you are in favour of the enactment now 
of a general prohibitory law !—Yes. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16530a. Is there any statement you would like to make yourself ?—I do not know 
of any other statement. As far as I have seen of the traftic both in Ireland and here, 
it is wholly evil in its results. 

1653la. Have you had any experience, except in the North-west Territories, of any 
place where such a prohibitory law as you desire was in force !—No, I do not think sO. 


Rev. WILLIAM BURNS, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


16532a. Of what church are you a minister ?—I am a Methodist minister. Just 
now I have no church. I retired last June after forty-three years in the ministry. I 
live in Toronto just now. 

16533a. Are you the Secretary of the Ministerial Association !—No, my son is— 
R. N. Burns. He is a minister in the city. 

16534a. I suppose you have resided in a good many parts of Canada?—Yes, a 
good many. We move every two years. 

16535a. Have you resided any where else than in Ontario ?—I was one year in the 
Province of Quebec. That was the only year that I was out of Ontario. 

16536a. We have had filed with us the general deliverance of your church in favour 
of prohibition, adopted*in the fall of 1890. Do you personally concur in that !—Yes, 
I was present, and helped to bring that-about. 

16537a. So that may be put forward as expressing your individual sentiments ?— 
Yes. 

165384. What is the measure of prohibition you favour ?—We would take no 
limited measure ; only total prohibition. 

16539a. Importation, manufacture and sale for beverage purposes !—-Yes. 


*Norge.—See Appendix No. Vol. J. for a summary of questions and answers submitted by Rev. 
D. Stiles Fraser, Convener of Gases on Temperance. 
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16540a. Do you know whether it has been considered by your church whether the 
effect of that would be to prevent individuals making beverages in their own houses 
for their own use ?—I think not. We do not attempt to interfere with private liberty 
of that kind. 

16541la. It would be with what is called the traftic ?—Yes, the traftic. 

16542a. Had you had experience yourself of any community in which a prohibi- 
tory law was in force ?—Yes, I lived in a Scott Act community and in a local option 
community for a time. 

16543a. Will you name them, please ’—The County of Northumberland under the 
Scott Act, and the municipality of Mariposa in Victoria County under the recent local 
option. It went into force there a year ago last May, and is still in force. 

16544a. In what part of Northumberland were you living at the time the Scott 
Act was in force ?—At Warkworth, in the East Riding. 

16545a. How did the Scott Act work there /—It came into force less than a year 
after I went there ; I was there two years under its enforcement, and it worked as 
well as could be expected—as well as those local matters can be expected to work. Of 
course, there is more difficulty in enforcing a local law of that kind where the license 
law is in force near by ; but as far as I know, it worked a great improvement in North- 
umberland. 

16546a. How do you account for the repeal /—I was all through the fight—both 
as to the carrying of the Scott Act and as to its repeal—and my mind is thoroughly 
made up as to the causes of the repeal. From the first day of the enactment of the law, 
its opponents set themselves to bring it into ridicule, and they succeeded with a great 
many who were weak-kneed—to get them disgusted with the working of the Scott Act, 
under the opinion that there was more liquor sold under the Scott Act than under 
license. That we knew was not true, yet it was made to appear true to those who had 
the franchise in their hands ; and it was thought that if the same liquor was sold and 
the same mischief done, with no revenue brought in, we ought to have licenses. They 
succeeded in getting a sufficient number who were influenced by that kind of talk to 
go against the Scott Act and in favour of a well-regulated license law to carry the 
repeal. That was the way it was repealed. 

16547a. Did you observe whether a certain number of people who abstained from 
voting at the time it was first submitted came out afterwards and voted for its repeal ? 
—TI could not say as to that. 

16548. What was your experience of the working of the local option law in 
Mariposa ?—I know more about that than about the Scott Act in Northumberland, 
because it was brought about partly by my own efforts as a minister working in the 
locality. I was there during a little over a year of its enforcement, and a very great 
improvement was produced, though liquor was not all removed: some liquor was sold. 
Several prosecutions were brought on and some convictions were secured, but unfortun- 
ately some of the officers—I do not wish to be severe on the powers that be, because I 
am very loyal to them when they are half right, and even when they are not half right, 
I believe in being loyal to them until we get better—-were in sympathy with the license 
business, and did not give the enforcement of the law a fair chance, until we corres- 
ponded with the authorities in Toronto who had control of the local officials, and orders 
were sent down that more careful attention must be paid to the enforcement of the law 
and to the imposing of penalties where proof was given of violation. After that we 
had a better show : certain fines were imposed, and people selling became more watchful 
and were not detected so readily. 

16549a. Are there any towns in Mariposa?—There are several small villages— 
Oakwood and Mariposa and part of Manilla. Then, Woodville is near by, but it is not 
in the township. 

16550a. The license law would be in force in Woodville 7—Yes, and also in Manilla 
and Lindsay, which is in close contact with Mariposa. It was all around us, except on 
the south, where we were protected by Lake Scugog. 

16551a. Have you had any experience of a prohibitory law in any other country 
than Canada ?—No. I was born in Canada and have lived here all my days, except for 
an occasional visit to the States. 

Rev. Witt1aAM Burns. 
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16552a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you make an exception of 
liquors needed for mechanical, medicinal and sacramental purposes /—For mechanical 
and medicinal purposes I would, but for sacramental purposes I think it is not necessary 
to import it. The native wine now manufactured in Canada could be used for that 
purpose. 

16553a. Do you mean the western native wine that is intoxicating ?—I do not 
mean that. J mean the pure juice of the grape. 

16554. In case of the enactment of a prohibitory law preventing manufacture in 
Canada would you deem it right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for 
plant and machinery rendered useless?—I would if a plan were adopted by which a 
balance should be struck, putting on one side what the brewers and distillers would 
lose, and on the other side all the distress, poverty and crime, the loss of property and 
loss of life, that have been caused by the traftic. When they pay all that has been lost 
by the families in Canada in these ways, I would be willing to pay them the balance, 
. if there was a balance. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16555a. You seem to have an idea of equity in the matter /—I am aman of equity. 

16556a. When you speak of native wines, I suppose you mean wines used for sac- 
ramental purposes ?—Yes, I have used it for years. 

16557a. Some people have an idea that in the wines of commerce there is very 
little of the juice of the grape /—I do not think there is much. I think it is mostly 
whisky. : 
16558a. During your forty years of life in Ontario, I suppose you have noticed a 
great change of public sentiment on the temperance question?—Oh, yes. Forty years 
ago we could not have any occasion, even a christening or a marriage, without a keg of 
whisky. . 

16559a. I suppose that in the change that has been brought about, the influences 
of the church in Christian teaching, and also the influences of the temperance societies, 
have wrought very effectually ?—Yes, I think principally the churches. I have no 
faith in the strength and perpetuity of temperance organizations which have nota basis 
of religion as held up by the church. 

16560a. You think these moral agencies have their basis in the Church ?—Oh, 
certainly. 

1656la. Have you noticed that as public sentiment has changed concerning the 
drink traffic, laws for the restriction of the traffic have kept pace with that change ?— 
Yes, I think so ; at least, they have kept at a civil distance, coming on behind. 

16562a. Have you noticed whether laws restricting the drink traffic have had the 
effect of strengthening the public sentiment and promoting it?—Yes, on the principle 
that law is a great educator ; and all the restrictive laws that we have had, notwith- 
standing the statements of some that they have weakened and thrown back the tem- 
perance sentiment, have, I think, even though weakly enforced, been steps in the right 
direction. 

16563a. You regard the law, then, as a schoolmaster ?—Yes. 

16564a. You having lived in a number of places, it is of course possible for you to 
compare two communities, under license and under partial prohibition respectively. 
Comparing the two, what is the result of the comparison as to business conditions, the 
state of the people in their homes and the moral condition of the people ?—It is a little 
difficult to make a comparison all round. You have to have the communities the same 
in all particulars except as to license and non-license. But my general impression has 
been that no business has been materially interfered with by the enforcement of the 
Scott Act or the local option law, and I am quite sure that domestic happiness and 
general thrift have been promoted by either of those measures. 

16565a. So that the comparison of two such communities, In other respects nearly 
alike, is favourable to local option, even though only partially enforced /—I think so. 

16566a. You evidently believe, from what you have said, that prohibition, though 
disregarded more or less, does good /—Yes. It is local option and local enforcement, 
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and it does as much local good as a local enactment of that kind could be expected to 
do. 

16567a. The prohibition you have in mind, I suppose, is national ?—Oh, yes. I 
would go for provincial prohibition if it were in the power of the provincial authorities 
to give it just as I would go for the Scott Act in a county or local option in a munici- 
pality. I would go for any restrictive measure on the liquor traffic; but I take these 
us stepping stones to national prohibition. 

16568a. And you favour provincial prohibition only as tending to national pro- 
hibition ?—Yes, because it would have the same disadvantages as local option in having 
license alovig the border. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


16569a. The Scott Act was carried by very large majorities in many counties, 
and we have had statements as to the general thrift, sobriety and other advantages it 
produced. Were those advantages not sufficient to counteract the influence of the 
liquor element in securing its defeat /—This is the difficulty. There are some people, 
[ suppose, on the liquor side as well as on the prohibition side, who go for the laws and 
then think the laws can run themselves ; and when they saw infractions of the Act, and 
saw how people were influenced to give evidence against the Act, so that it was almost 
impossible to get convictions under it, they concluded that the Act was at fault. The 
machinery for the enforcement of the Act was so feeble until it was strengthened after- 
wards that it was almost impossible to get convictions at all; and when they were got, 
they were quashed by higher courts. And when we did get machinery, we found that 
the Police Magistrates as a rule were tools of the liquor party—were appointees of the 
Provincial Government under the influence of the liquor party, and, with a few hon- 
ourable exceptions, were bound to carry out the matter as favourably as they possibly 
could for the liquor business. To my personal knowledge, to mention no names, and 
no counties, one Police Magistrate used to come and preside in hquor cases, involving 
charges of illegal selling under the Scott Act, in such a condition that I will not stop to 
compare proportions as to the quantity of liquor in his stomach and the quantity in his 
pocket ; but with more in his stomach than any decent man should carry, and more 
in his pocket than any decent man ought to have in a bottle. He sat on the bench and 
conducted cases under these circumstances ; and any one can see that if it was possible 
to give a verdict for the defendant, it was done. 

16570a. Was the attention of the government called to this !—Yes, many a time, 
but nothing was done. 

16571la. Is it reasonable to suppose that in a county where the Act was carried 
by a large majority, the government would set up a magistrate against the wish of that 
majority /—Unfortunately, there are two things in this Dominion of which the Legis- 
lators of the Dominion are afraid: one of these things is the liquor question, and the 
other I won’t name. Liquor men have no politics as a rule. Their politics is their 
business. Politicians know that, and therefore they can do as they please with men 
who carry their consciences to the polls; but they cannot do as they please with men 
who have their consciences behind the bars and in the bottles. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16572a. Then a good deal depends on the officers as to the enforcement of the 
law /—Yes, a good deal. 


By Mr. Clarke : 

16573a. You know that the constables and the subordinate officers are appointed 
by the municipalities /—Yes. The constables do as they are allowed, I suppose ; when 
they get a summons to issue, they issue it. 

16574a. Did they look after the enforcement of the Act?—They did, I believe ; 
but they did not consider that it was their business to look up infractions, and the 
local magistrates have nothing to do with these cases. Where there is a Police Magis- 
trate appointed, they are entirely in his hands, and the other magistrates have no power 
at all in connection with them. 

Rev. Wittiam Burns. 
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By Judge McDonald : 


16575a, Was there an Inspector to that locality 7—Yes. 

16576a. Would it not be his duty to bring the matter to the notice of the 
magistrate —We made him feel at one time that it was his duty, that if he did not, 
something would follow, and he was sharper after that. But take an Inspector who has 
his office in the same place as the Police Magistrate and the County Attorney, both of 
whom are concerned in these matters, and both of whom are drunkards, and then you 
can see how things will go. The Inspector in these circumstances did his duty when 
obliged to, and only then. The prohibition party sent a document very strongly worded 
to Toronto, and word was sent down to the Inspector that he must look after the busi- 
ness, and he did better after that. In fact the liquor men treated the Inspector so 
badly that he gave them to understand that they must keep the law or take the con- 
sequences hereafter. 

16577a. Is there any further statement you would like to make yourself?!—I do 
not know of anything except some little matters that came to my knowledge in Toronto 
in reference to the effects of liquor on social conditions. For instance, my youngest 
daughter, in whose house I am living, has had a good deal to do with the poor of this 
city, and no Jonger ago than yesterday she went to the house of a poor woman who had 
come to our door complaining of being hungry and starving and having no fuel. My 
daughter found the house in a terrible condition. Not a chair in the place, a bed in 
one room with a tick upon it, but no bedding, and signs of drink. And in every case 
that she has gone to investigate, she has found that drink was the principal cause of 
destitution and quarrelling. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16578a. Have you in your forty years of ministerial life discovered any one thing 
that is as great a cause of these deplorable evils !—I would not say that the prohibitive 
system would cure every evil, because habit is a very powerful thing in the human race, 
and a great many would continue the habit even after the drink traffic was done away. 
But my experience is that drink has been the main cause of poverty and misery, and 
most of the evils existing amongst us; that had we had no drink in our midst in the 
last half century, we would not have these evils in existence. There would have been 
some of them, because the human heart is depraved, and it would have produced some 
evils, but I think that nine-tenths of the evils that we have are traceable, directly or 
indirectly, to the drink system 

16579a. During your residence in Toronto have you observed whether there is much 
illicit sale of drink here !—I really cannot tell. I live on Shaw street in the western 
part of the city, and there are not very many hotels in that part of the city, and I am 
not a welcome visitor in those places. If I go where I am known, where liquor is sold 
illicitly, winks are given and signs are made, so that drinks are not given while I am 
there. So that I cannot say anything as to sales on Saturday night or on Sunday, or 
sales without license or things of that kind. 

16580a. Perhaps you can tell us something about the position of the Toronto 
Ministerial Association ?—I can tell you a little about that. J was at the meeting a 
week ago last Monday, when the question of the plebiscite came up, and no decision 
was arrived at, except this—that a committee was appointed to draft a resolution to be 
submitted on Monday next, when there is to be another meeting. All were in favour 
of prohibition, except one perhaps, and he is not a pastor of any church ; he is an out- 
side preacher. But he was not afraid to be put on record as an anti-prohibitionist. 
Others took this ground, that moral questions should not be submitted to a popular 
vote at all. Many others of us thought that was a mistake—that this question was a 
legal question, though involving moral questions as well. This I might say more. At a 
meeting of the Methodist Ministerial Association last Monday, the question was 
brought up, and a unanimous resolution was passed in favour of the plebiscite, and 
those present pledged themselves to work in their congregations and in every way in 
its favour until the first of January, when the vote is to be taken. 
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JAMES STEPHEN, on being duly sworn, deposed the following :— 
By Judge McDonald : 


1658la. You reside in Toronto !—Yes. 

16582a. You are an Inspector of Police ?—I am Inspector of Police in No. 1 Divi- 
sion in this city. 

16583a. How long have you held that position!—I have occupied that position 
nearly seven years. I have been a member of the force for over twenty-three years. 

16584a. Were you a member of any police force before you were a member of the 
Toronto force !—No. 

16585a. Do your duties as Inspector require you to look after the enforcement of 
the license law /—They do. 

16586a. To what extent?—To the extent of suppressing the illegal traffic, and 
prosecuting offenders against the Liquor License Act, and seeing that those under 
license observe the law as to closing their places in proper hours, and so on. 

16587a. Have you reason to believe that there is much illicit traffic in the city ?— 
There is illicit traffic to a certain extent ; I believe not to a very great extent. We 
have illicit liquor selling ; our attention is continually called to it; and we have to be 
on the alert to keep it within bounds. 

16588a. Speaking generally, in what kind of places is this sale carried on? in 
private houses or shops !—In some cases under the cover of a cigar license or an eating- 
house license, and sometimes, from the character of the person, without any licensé, 
owing to the person not being able to get a license. 

16589a. What class of people besides those who have been disappointed in getting 
licenses !—The class of people who engage in that business belong to the criminal class. 
But that is only to a very limited extent. I believe that in the whole city there are not 
a great many illicit places. Of course, I speak with knowledge of my own division. 

16590a. What is the limit of your division ?—It is bounded on the east by Sher- 
bourne Street, on the west by John Street, on the north by Queen Street, and on the 
south by Lake Ontario ; that includes the island. 

16591la. You have really the business heart of the city?—The business portion of 
the city. 

16592a. What about the Saturday night and Sunday law?—The Saturday night 
and Sunday law in Toronto is very well observed indeed, from my observation. The 
absence of arrests or rows during prohibited hours, I think, speaks well for Toronto, 
Between seven o'clock on Saturday night and six o'clock on Monday morning it is the 
exception and not the rule to have any arrests for drunkenness. 

16593a. How about sale to minors and drunkards /—We have not many cases be- 
fore the court of licensed men selling to minors or to drunkards. Of course, in the cases 
of drunkenness that occur during prohibited hours, the liquor is invariably got in places 
not under license. 

16594a. On the whole, then, you believe that the license law is well observed in 
the city of Toronto ?—I believe it is. 

16595a. A question about which we have been making inquiry, on which you 
ought to be well qualified to speak, relates to the treatment of habitual drunkards. In 
almost all the places which we have visited there appears to be a class of unfortunate 
people who get drunk so as to be troublesome ; they are taken to the police court, sent 
to jail for a short term, liberated, and in a short time brought back to the police court ; 
so that in some cases it is just a procession between the police court and the jail. What 
in your opinion is the best method of treating such people? It has been suggested by 
some that it would be well to provide a place where they could be kept for a lengthened 
period, perhaps an indefinite one, and given employment with a view to their “reform- 
ation, and weaning them from the habit ’—From my observation and experience, send- 
ing a drunkard to prison is no good. I have come to the conclusion long ago that 
drunkenness is not a crime, but a disease, and that our method of sending “drunkards 
to jail is useless. In many cases the family of the drunkard are left to their own re- 
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sources for the time being. Of course, in the case of a man who is utterly under the 
influence of drink and so overcome that he cannot abstain from it if he can get it, his 
family is better rid of him. But there are cases where a man takes a periodical spree 
and is sent to jail and will continue sober probably for months or years. In such cases 
I think it is wrong to send the man to jail at all. I would be in favour of having some 
institution under the control of the government where such people could be sent, and 
cured if possible, so that their industry could be utilized, and the proceeds of their in- 
dustry could go to their families. 

16596a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law ?—I 
should say that when we have such beneficial results from a temporary prohibitory law 
from seven o'clock on Saturday night till six o’clock on Monday morning, it would be a 
good thing to have it all the week and all the time. 

16597a. Have you had any experience of the working of such a law, or what is 
called a total prohibitory law ?—No. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


16598a. Do you believe the results would be correspondingly more beneficial if the 
saloons were closed during the whole twenty-four hours of each day of the week ?—I 
think so. 

16599a. You think that those people who are chronic drunks could not get liquor ? 
—I have no doubt liquor could be had, notwithstanding the fact that we had a prohi- 
bitory law. We would have liquor just the same as we have stealing. We would have 
breaches of the law under a prohibibitory Jaw just the same as we have under the 
license law. 

16600a. Did you ever give any consideration to the reasons which prompted the 
people throughout the province to repeal the Scott Act ?—I have not given that matter 
any consideration. 

16601la. Do you think it is well to make the trade disreputable—to put it into 
the hands of those criminal classes? Do you think any advantage would be gained by 
that 7—No, I think not. I think the traffic should be repressed on all bands. I do 
not think it would be for the good of society to let criminals handle the traftic. If we 
are to have the traffic at all, let it be handled by respectable men. 

16602a. Would you favour the passage of a prohibitory law yourself /--Personally 
I would, but not to the extent of not allowing a farmer to have cider from his apples 
or wine from his grapes. 

16603a. Would you allow him to sell apples or the grapes to others to make cider 
or wine !—I would allow him to sell the apples or the grapes, but I would not allow him 
to sell the cider or the wine. He could only use that for his personal or family use. 

16604a. In the case of citizens who had not the facilities for manufacturing wine 
or cider or beer or whisky, would you allow them to buy for domestic use what they re- 
quired !—No ; I think not. 

16605a. You would allow the farmer to make for domestic use, but you would not 
allow the resident cf the town to buy for domestic use ?—No; I would not. There 
would be a traffic, and I am opposed to the traffig. 

16606. You would allow the farmer to make for his own use, but you would not 
allow him to sell ?—That is it. 

16607a. Would you allow anybody to make for their own use ?—I would. 

16608a. But not to sell?—But not to sell. I do not want to be misunderstood 
there. I would wholly prohibit what I would term intoxicating liquors-—anybody mak- 
ing or selling those. I do notJook upon cider or native wine in the same light as I do 
whisky, beer and other strong intoxicants. 

16609a. They say what is called hard cider is pretty intoxicating. At all events, 
you would not allow anybody to manufacture beer or whisky or any liquor that would 
intoxicate !—No. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16610a. It is your experience that the prohibitive clauses of the License Law can 
be enforced, and are enforced pretty well in Toronto ?—I speak for Toronto; I say they 
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can be enforced in Toronto. Of course, as to outside of Toronto I am not in a position 
to speak. 

1661la. Although there are some infractions of these portions of the law, you still 
regard them as very well enforced !—I consider that the license law in Toronto is fairly 
well enforced. 

16612a. And because there are some sales by certain persons on Sunday or some 
sales without license, you would not favour the abolition of the Sunday features of the 
law? You keep the infractions of the law within a limit /—Yes. 

16613a. I understood you to say that the people who sell illicitly belong for the 
most part to the criminal classes !—Yes, that is so. 

16614a. Are there many violations by licensees, in the way of sales on Sundays ?— 
There are a few every year, but not a great many. 

16615a. I saw some time ago, I think in a Toronto paper, a statement about some 
saloon which was supposed to be the headquarters for procuring girls and sending them 
away to Chicago or some where else for immoral purposes. Do you recollect that, and 
whether it was a licensed saloon or an illicit place /-I did notice something in the news- 
papers about a matter of that kind; and subsequently I saw that the licensee over his 
own signature repudiated anything of the kind having taken place at his place. The 
place in question is not in my division ; it is in No. 2 on Yonge Street. I do not believe 
there was anything in it. 

16616a. I had not seen the denial. But what I wanted to get at was that while 
there is a belief that the trade is for the most part kept in the hands of somewhat re- 
sponsible men, whether there are cases in which licenses are issued—unwittingly, of 
course—that is to be assumed—to men who are of another character. You do not 
know anything more about that than thas the saloon-keeper denied the accusation !—No. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


16617a. Has there been any conviction in the police court in the last six months 
of any licensee for an offence of that kind !—No. 
16618a. Or any trial !—No, there was no trial of any one for any such offence. 


hy kev. Dr. McLeod: 


16619a. Are there many juvenile criminals in Toronto !—A good many. 

16620a. What are their offences chiefly /—Petty thefts and things of that kind. 

1662la. Have you been able to determine whether any large proportion of these 
are made so by the neglect of their parents on account of the drink habit !/—No doubt 
their parents being addicted to drink has been the cause of the children drifting into 
crime. Growing up like weeds, and running the streets, they begin to pilfer. There is 
no doubt that is the cause in a great many instances. 

16622a. What is your rule about men who are found drunk on the street, do you 
arrest them or send them home !/—We do not arrest in all cases. The instruction to the 
police is only to arrest a man when he is lying in the gutter and cannot help himself, 
and is hable to be robbed or frost bitten ; but if any of his friends appear they are 
allowed to take him home. We only arrest for drunkenness when we cannot avoid it— 
when a man is acting disorderly, or impeding the sidewalk or breaking windows or 
something of the kind. 

16623a. But if a man is heading homeward and is not creating a disturbance, 
though he may be taking up a good deal of the sidewalk, you do not take him up /—No, 
we do not want the police to interfere. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16624a, Is there any statement you would like to make yourself!/—It strikes me 

that if we are to have a prohibitory law the Government should provide the proper 

machinery for carrying it out. I do not think we have the proper machinery in the 

country at present—I speak for the whole Dominion in this case—for carrying out a 

prohibitory law. I am of opinion that there should be a well organized police force 

independent of either Government or of local opinion to influence them in the discharge 
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of their duty. If we had a prohibitory law, with a well organized Dominion force to 
carry it out, and with Stipendiary Magistrates to try cases of violation, we would have 
a very satisfactory law. Otherwise my opinion is that it would be a failure. 

16625a. You think it desirable that both the Stipendiary Magistrates and the 
police should be appointed by the central government, not by the municipal authorities ? 
—Not by the municipal authorities. By the central government. 

16626a. You would remove them as far as possible from local influences ?—Yes ; 
and I certainly would not be in favour of the Government using it for political pur 
poses, and making it a political machine. 


Rev. WILLIAM KETTLEWELL, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By Judge McDonald : 


16627a. You are a resident of Paris, are you /— Yes. 

16628a. Of what church are you a minister ?—The Methodist Church. 

16629a. How long have resided in Paris !—But a few months. 

16630a. Before that where did you reside !—Previous to that at Norwich, in the 
County of Oxford. Previous to that at Oakville, in the County of Halton. 

16631la. We have had placed on record the resolution or deliverance of the General 
Conference of your church at Montreal in 1890, on the question of prohibition. Do you 
individually concur in that finding !—Yes. I was Secretary of the Committee and drafted 
the resolution. 

16632a. You yourself favour the enactment of a prohibitory law, then ?— Yes. 

16633a. What extent of prohibition ?—The prohibition of the manufacture, importa- 
tion and sale for beverage purposes. 

16634a. Would you make an exception in favour of liquor for mechanical,medicinal 
and sacramental purposes ‘—For mechanical and medicinal purposes. I would be sorry 
personally to make an exception in favour of liquor for sacramental purposes. 

16635a. In case of the enactment of such a law would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless ? 
—No. 

16636a. Speaking as a pastor, what has your experience been as to the effect of 
drunkenness in families in the communities where you have lived ?—I have found it 
very deplorable. No one thing has interfered more with me in my pastoral work than 
intemperance—the evils growing out of intemperance. 

16637a. You have found, then, that a great deal of suffering and misery is caused 
by intemperance !/—A great deal. : 

16638a. Have you noticed during the last few years that there has been an 
improvement in the habits of the people as to sobriety and temperance !—There has 
undoubtedly. 

16639a. Do you find that the churches and the temperance societies have produced 
a beneficial effect in that line !—Yes, and I think that the Scott Act, although it was 
in many respects a failure, had a good educative effect, so that to-day the moral senti- 
ment on the subject of drinking is higher than it was before, very largely in consequence 
of the agitation in the campaigns. 

16640a. Have you had experience yourself of the workings of the Act !—Yes, in 
two counties—Oxford and Halton. 

16641a. What was your experience in the County of Halton 1—I was one year in 
Oakville, which is the largest town of the county; and during that year I had no 
reason to believe that the law was being violated in the town at all. I saw two cases 
of drunkenness, but I learned that the liquor had been brought from Toronto on a 
Saturday afternoon. These were the only cases I saw that year. 

16642a. Had you a good magistrate in the county !— Yes. 
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16643a. Where did he reside /—At Oakville. 

16644a. Is that Mr. Young ?—Yes. I was specially impressed with the contrast 
between the condition of the town in that year of the Scott Act and its condition in 
the two following years of license. Oakville is a place that is visited very largely by 
excursionists from the city of Toronto, and the town became a perfect pandemonium on 
several occasions through these excursionists getting drunk. On one occasion the 
hotel-keepers were compelled in self-defence to close their bars on account of the — 
rowdyism growing out of the sale of liquor. The contrast was such that it very much ~ 
confirmed my feeling that even local prohibition, though very defective, is preferable to 
license. 


By Mr, Clarke : 


16645a. Do you remember in what year that exhibition of rowdyism took place !— 
It was the first year after the Act was defeated in the County of Halton. It would be 
in the year 1888. I went there in 1887. 

16646a. On one Saturday afternoon the hotel-keepers had to close up their bars ? 
—Had to close up their bars on account of the excited nature of the crowd of excursion- 
ists who had obtained liquor from those bars. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16647a. To what do you attribute the repeal of the Scott Act in the County of 
Halton ?—Mainly to a political deal between a limited number of Conservatives and a 
limited number of Reformers, especially in one of the townships. 

16648a. In what way!—A by election was in progress. The majority in the 
constituency is a very narrow one, sometimes being twelve or fourteen in favour of one 
of the political parties. Some of the Conservatives in that township who were opposed 
to the Scott Act said to some leading Reformers, “If you will assist us to defeat the 
Scott Act, we will assist you to put in your Reform candidate.” The results justified 
the compact. The Scott Act was defeated—not by the towns, for both Oakville and 
Milton gave a more favourable vote than ever before, but by this township in particular, 
where there was a change of vote that confirmed us in the conviction that such a com- 
pact had been affected in it. 

16649a. How was this compact discovered—what proof was put forward of it ?—I 
am not personally able to give any proof. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


16650a. Do you know that there was such a compact ?—I am very certain of it. 

1665la. You have no proof of it ?—No proof of it. 

16652a. Who represents the constituency now in the Local House ?—Mr. Kearns. 
He is a Conservative. 

16653a. How long has he represented it !—I think two terms. The-by election I 
speak of was for the House of Commons. Mr. Kearns was elected in 1887. 

16654a. Is he a temperance man ?—TI think he is. 

16655a. Would he allow the Scott Act to be repealed on condition that he should 
represent the constituency /—I do not think he would. 

16656a. Who is now the member for the Commons /—Mr. Henderson. But it was 
Mr. Waldie, a merchant in Toronto, who was elected after that vote on the Scott Act. 

15657. Both representatives of that constituency at present are total abstainers 
and prohibitionists, are they not ?—Yes. 

16658a. Can you conceive it possible that they would make a deal with anybody 
one of the conditions of which was that the Scott Act should be repealed ;—No, I do 
not think they were parties to it. J refused at first to believe the rumour, but things 
that came to my notice subsequently changed my opinion. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16659a. The rumour, at any rate, applied to a limited number of people in one of 
the townships ?— Yes. 
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16660a. How can you account for it, in view of the beneficial effects of the Act, 
that so small a number of people could upset it !—The Scott Act had been carried with 
a very much smaller majority in Halton than in most other counties. Both Oakville 
and Milton gave a more favourable vote for the Act than before. 

16661la. Do you believe that prohibition is more necessary for urban communities 
than for rural districts !— Decidedly. 

16662a. And that its effects are more beneficial in urban communities, towns and 
cities, than in rural districts /—-Most certainly. The Act was repealed by the change 
in the rural districts that were least affected by it. 

16663a. And it was among the farmers that this agreement was made ?—Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


16664a. Do you remember what township it was !—It was the parts of two town- 
ships lying south and east of Milton. 

16665a. How many townships are there in the county!’—Four, I think. It was 
part of the township of Trafalgar and part of the township lying north of Trafalgar : 
Nassagaweya. 

16666a. A political deal was made between political parties in parts of these two 
townships ?—Yes. It was south and east of Milton, Omagh being the centre of the 
political influence. 

16667a. Was there a marked change in the vote of those sections of the townships 
as the result of this deal /—I think perhaps barely enough to make the change in the 
majority. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16668. Judging from your observation of the effects of the Act in Halton, was it 
a matter of surprise to you that the people should throw out the Act !—It was. 

16669a. How about the County of Oxford !—The law was not as well enforced 
in the County of Oxford as a whole as in the County of Halton. It was undoubtedly 
violated largely in Woodstock and in Norwich, where I afterwards resided ; but in 
Ingersoll it was as well enforced as any other law during the two years I was there. 

16670a. To what do you attribute the repeal of the Act in Oxford !— Partly to the 
defeat in the County of Halton. I think that had a very large sentimental effect over 
the other counties ; for an artificial importance had been given to the County of Halton 
on account of its being the first county, I presume, to adopt the Act, and also the 
county that had it in force for six years, and partly to the difficulty of enforcement in 
the town of Woodstock, which gave an unfavourable vote as EO ; and partiy 
because the people expected too much from a local option law. 

16671a. To what do you attribute the non-enforcement in Woodstock !—Partly to 
the existence of a majority sentiment in the town against it. 

16672a. The magistrate in Woodstock is Mr. Field /—Yes. 

16673a. He was very earnestly desirous of carrying out the law, was he not ?—I 
presume so. 

16674a. That is the opinion I have heard in reference to him. So that the fault, 
you think, was not with the authorities, but in the state of public sentiment being so 
closely against the Act in that particular town ?—Yes, and the inactivity of the License 
Inspector. 

16675a. Was that Inspector continued in office ?—He was. 

16676a. Were any representations made in regard to him ?!—There were. 

16677a. Was no attention paid to them!—Very slight. 

16678a. That would be the Inspector for the North Riding of Oxford !—Yes. 

16679a. How was it in South Oxford outside of Ingersoll!—I spoke just now of 
Norwich. I presume the enforcement of the law was more faulty there than in any 
other part of the South Riding. In Tilsonburg there was a fair enforcement, but not 
anything like what there was in Ingersoll. Outside of the towns I think the law was 
very fairly enforced. 

16680a. Have you had experience in any other place than those two counties of 
the working of a prohibitory law !—No. 
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By Mr. Clarke: 


1668la. Did you consider that the Scott Act was an educator in Oxford? In Wood- 
stock what kind of an educator was it /—I am afraid its tendency there would not be 
helpful to prohibition. In Ingersoll I believe it was an educator in what I consider 
was the right direction ; and the activity and the state of public sentiment in Ingersoll 
to-day, I find on inquiry, bears me out in that opinion. 

16682a. You consider, too, on the whole, that notwithstanding the repeal of the 
Act all through the Province of Ontario when an opportunity was offered, it had a 
beneficial effect, and that beneficial effect is still felt? Can we come to that conclusion ? 
—Yes, in one respect. I think the beneficial effect is mainly in a better sentiment of 
the community with regard to bar-room treating and the use of liquors generally. I 
think that kind of thing is looked down upon more generally than it was before the 
Scott Act came into operation. The very fact that it had been made unlawful in some 
counties for a certain time had a good sentimental effect in regard to treating and the 
use of liquors generally. 

16683a. Would you extend prohibition to the domestic use !—I would. 

16684a. Would you prohibit citizens bringing in liquors for their own use ?—I 
would, just from the public standpoint. If the importation were allowed, it would 
increase the opportunities for sale. 

16685a. General Neal Dow gave evidence before this Commission, and I asked 
him the question, whether he would favour an amendment to the Maine law that would 
deprive the citizens of Maine of the privilege they now enjoy of bringing in liquor for 
their own use. He said vo, it would be an interference with individual rights. You 
go further than that ?—I recognize the interference as being only incidental, and as 
being justified by the advisability of enforcing a prohibitory law which fully prohibited 
the sale, and importation and manufacture. X 

16686a. Would it be reasonable to conclude that it was because the majority of the 
people in the constitutencies where the Scott Act was in force, concluded that the law 
was being steadily and persistently violated and was not being efficiently enforced, 
that they voted it out?—I would rather put it in this way, that they compared the 
enforcement of the Scott Act with perfection rather than with the enforcement of the 
License Law, and that finding that the enforcement of the Act was not perfect, they 
unreasonably became dissatisfied. 

16687a. But the resort was the license system again: they must have had that 
before their minds !—Yes, but they expected a great deal more from the Scott Act than 
from the License Act. They expected a better enforced law than they had under 
license. 

16688a. Is it fair to conclude that they preferred the condition of things under 
license to that which had been introduced under the Scott Act ?—Perhaps they did, 
but there are other considerations. J think a great many members of the Reform _ 
party felt that it was an injury to their party to enforce it strictly, and that in the 
interests of the party it would be best to repeal the Act. 

16689a. Would there be the same liability to evade the responsibility of enforcing 
a prohibitory law !—There would be a tendency in that direction ; but if the law 
obtained over the whole Duminion and there was no patronage anywhere, and no one 
licensed anywhere, the Government would be more free to enforce the law without 
injury to the party than where the law obtained in one place and not in another, and 
where in certain parts of the country they had patronage at their disposal in connection 
with the license law. 

16690a. You evidently do not believe in making political capital out of the traffic ? 
—TI do not. 

1669la. I suppose you have examined the criminal statistics of the County of 
Oxford !—No, not particularly. I have looked at the statistics of the counties in 
general, but I do not remember anything with reference to Oxford particularly. 

16692a. If you examine the statistics for the four years previous to the Act, the 
four years of its operation, and the four years afterwards, they might throw some light 
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on the question why the people of Oxford repealed the Act ?—I prefer taking the 
statistics of all the counties together, and I think they favour the condition under the 
Scott Act as compared with the condition under the Crooks Act. Take the eighteen 
counties that were not handicapped by cities not under the Act, and you will find the 
comparison very favourable to the Scott Act. 

16693a. Have you got those statistics /—-I have not them with me. 

16694a. Will you send them to the Secretary ?—I shall be very glad to do so. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16695a. You spoke about a majority sentiment in Woodstock against the Act. 
Are we to understand that on the vote for the adoption of the Act, the majority in 
Woodstock was against it !—Yes, very largely. 

16696a. Did you observe whether the officials there were out of sympathy with 
the enforcement of the Act!—With the exception of the Police Magistrate, I think I 
do no injustice to the county and Government officials in believing that they were all 
out of sympathy with the enforcement of the Act. 

16697a. And you think a great deal depends on the sympathy of the officials as to 
the enforcement of any law 1—Yes, I think it does. 

16698a. Perhaps you would care to make a statement in a general way of obser- 
vation and belief on this whole matter of the prohibition of the drink tratftic, in addi- 
tion to the questions that have been asked you ?—Yes; if I can do it without detaining 
the Commission unduly. My reason for advocating a prohibitory iaw is that the traffic 
as it exists to-day, under present restrictions, and as I think the best restriction 
that could be thrown around it apart from a prohibitory law, is the source of a great 
deal of evil, a great deal of suffering in families, wives and children, is the source of a 
great deal of immorality, crime and a certain proportion of lunacy, is also disastrous 
financially, not only to individuals, but I believe it is against our policy as a nation to 
foster and encourage a trafic that is so wasteful. Therefore, in the interests of society, 
apart altogether from the question of the rightness or wroengness of the traffic in itself, 
just as we protect society from other evils, so we ought to protect society from the eviis 
that flow from this traffic ; and the only adequate protection, as we have found by our 
experience for a great wany years, Js in prohibiting the manufacture and importation as 
well as the sale. And although there will be an undoubted interference with personal 
freedom and liberty in the enactment of such a measure—TI speak more especially of 
those who are addicted to the moderate use of liquor in their homes—yet that inter- 
ference ought not to be a sufficient ground for prohibiting the traffic ; for the higher 
our state of civilization the more largely our personal liberties are interfered with in the 
interests of society in general. I feel, too, that there is perhaps no country in the 
world where prohibition would have a better chance of enforcement than in the Domin- 
ion of Canada. To-day the traffic is under greater restraints in Canada than anywhere 
else ; there is a smaller vested interest ; there is a smaller proportion of our population 
whose appetites would tempt to violate the law ; there is a better moral sentiment ; w 
have a more law-abiding aud law-respecting community ; we have a very small foreign 
element to deal with ; and if the administration of law were in the hands of the pro- 
vincial or the Dominion authorities instead of the municipal authorities, I think the 
probabilities of a rigid enforcement are very much greater here than they can possibly 
be in any State of the Union or anywhere else under the sun. For that reason I am 
very strongly in favour of the enactment of the law. 


Rev. Mr. KETTLEWELL subsequently forwarded to the Royal Commission the 
following letter :— 
Paris, Ont., 1st February, 1894. 
To the Chairman of the Royal Commission. 


Dear Str,—I desire to qualify and correctcertain statements that I made before the Commission 
at its recent sitting in Toronto, with respect to the defeat of the Scott Act in the County of Halton. 
I spoke from memory and was inaccurate in one or two particulars. 
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T stated that the vote in the Scott Act contest was largely influenced, in a certain portion of the 
county, by a deal between local politicians, which deal resulted in the defeat of the Scott Act and the 
return of Mr. John Waldie to the House of Commons. 

I find that Mr. Waldie was not a candidate at the election of February, 1888 (which was the 
election I had in my mind), but that Mr. Wm. McLeod was the Liberal, and Mr. Daniel Henderson 
the Conservative candidate, and that Mr. Henderson was elected. 

I further desire to say that a close analysis and comparison of the returns for anumber of Halton 
contests (political and Scott Act), convinces me that while colour is given to the statement that a 
deal was effected, and a number of votes influenced by it, yet the alleged deal was not in itself suffi- 
cient to account for the defeat of the Scott Act in Halton in March, 1888. 


I have the honour, sir,to be, 
Your obedient servant, 


WM. KETTLEW ELL. : 


FLORENCE KINTON, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By Judge McDonald: 


16699a. You are an officer of the Salvation Army ?—Yes. 

16700a. What is the official position you hold ?—Just now I am on the staff of the 
War Cry ; but [have been in charge of the Drunkards’ Home for Women in connection 
with the Salvation Army. 

16701la. Was that in Toronto ?—Yes. 

16702a. Will you briefly state how that home is carried on, and such facts in con- 
nection with it as you think would be of value to us —It was opened simply for drunken 
women in connection with the Rescue Home for Girls, but distinct from that. At any 
hour of the day or night we admitted women who had been the victims of intemperance. 
In the course of the year we had 160 womenin the Home. Some of them stayed for a 
few days, and some for six or eight months ; the majority of them stayed a month or 
two. I saw, while there, an enormous amount of intemperance and suffering caused by 
drink. 

16703a. Were those women of different ages !—Yes, of all ages and all grades. 

16704a. What age would the youngest of them be?—About twenty. Those under 
that age would go to the Rescue Homes. 

16705a. And from twenty up to old age, I suppose /—Yes, up to quite eighty , but 
they were chiefly younger, and in all grades and in all stages of intemperance. 

16706a. Would you get situations for those who remained for only a tew days !— 
Yes, in many cases we got them situations. 

16707a. What did you find the results in such cases to be—beneficial /—We found 
the results in very many cases to be very beneficial. The trouble was that as long as 
they remained in the Home where there was no sound or sight or mention made of dr ink 
of any sort, as long as we had a partial prohibition, they were all right, and many were 
of the most lovable and intelligent and industrious dispositions that one could wish to. 
find. But the moment they came in any way in connection with the sound or sign of 
drink, it was all up with them, and it was very often after they left the Home and were 
in situations. 

16708a. The drink, then, had complete control over some of them ?—Very largely. 
I consider, as the Inspector said, that in very many cases drunkenness ceases to be a 
crime and becomes a disease, and they have no more control over it than they would have 
over a cancer. 

16709a. In some of the cases, were the beneficial effects of your having looked 
after them permanent !—Yes, and some of them are standing to this day. 

16710a. And I suppose that in your work you do not confine yourselves merely to 
keeping them from drink, but also to endeavour to bring Christian influences to bear on 
them !—Oh, yes: we believe that is the root of it. In many cases where they are most 
anxious to do right, they are not able to do it, if they are anywhere within reach of the 
whisky. 
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1671la. Do you believe there are many cases where the drink habit has got such 
control of people that no human power is able to rescue them, either their own power or 
anybody else’s ?—Yes, impossible, unless they can be separated entirely from it. 

16712a. You heard the Inspector's evidence as to there being no benefit done to 
men convicted of drunkenness by sending them for short terms to jail. What would 
be your opinion ?—-I quite agree with him in all he said. 

16713a. Is there any further statement you would like to make about your work ? 
—I have also been a good deal in connection with the Children’s Shelter, and I think 
in almost every case the suffering among children has been brought on through intem- 
perance in some way cr other. I consider that immorality is very closely connected 
with intemperance, and the suffering among children is in almost every case due to in- 
temperance. I consider that there is far more of it in Toronto than people have any 
idea of. 

16714a. I suppose the Salvation Army is brought more into contact with that sort 
of thing than any other organization ?—Yes, I think that in some respects we are in 
almost a better position to judge than the police, because the feeling in Toronto is very 
friendly towards the Army ; and whilst the wrongdoers regard the rescue officers as 
their friends, they look on the police as their foes ; and very often we are in a position 
to see things that the police would not. 

16715a. Have you lived in other places —I was born in England. 

16716a. Have you lived in other places in Canada than in Toronto ?—Very 
little. 

16717a. You are not able then, to compare the state of things in Toronto with the 
state of things in other cities !—Not-very much, but as far as I know, Toronto compares 
very favourably with other places. 

16718a. Do you think the license law is carried out very fairly in Toronto as com- 
pared with other places !—Yes, I know that ; but I know also that it is quite easy to 
evade it. Any person at any time on Sunday or at any other time can easily get enough 
liquor to make them drunk. 

16719a. Do you know how they get it?—In some cases they get it by saying that 
they require it for medicinal purposes, and they get a little at different places in this 
way ; and in a very large number of places—places of evil reputation—they can get it 
on the sly, to a far greater extent than people really realize. 

16720a. Comparing England and Canada, in which do you find the better state of 
things !—Oh, beyond all comparison, in Canada, in every way. 

16721la. Does drunkenness prevail much among women in England ?—Yes, very 
much. 

16722a. Very much more thanin-Canada in proportion to population /—Yes, in 
proportion, very much more. 

16723a. Is there any other statement you would like to make ?—I am very strongly 
in favour of prohibition—I have not said that yet—with all the earnestness I am 
capable of. Although it might interfere with the personal liberties of some people, at 
the same time it is the greatest possible good for the greatest possible number of the 
community. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16724a. Amongst these unfortunate women are there many mothers !—Yes, a great 
many of them are mothers, and in almost all cases the children inherit the taste for the 
drink in an aggravated form. Although the mothers may be of the most lovable dis- 
positions when sober, whilst they are drunk the children suffer tortures untold. Just as 
an instance, one little girl came to us whose mother spent most of her life oscillating to 
and fro between the jail and the saloon, and this little girl was left to run the streets. 
When she came to see us she was scarred from head to foot ; she had wounds on her 
head and in other places where a red-hot poker had been put on her. We had another 
with her ankle put out of shape. I do not want to harrow up your feelings, but I could 
give you a great many instances to show you the depths to which drink will sink 


them. 
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16725a. You take the children in too?—Yes ; but in proportion to the thirty we 
take we have to refuse three hundred. 

16726a. Of these women who are taken care of by you, are many or all immoral 
in other respects /—Yes. The two things are closely connected. 

16727a. Are there exceptions !—Yes, but they are very few. If a woman craves 
drink, she must have money. 

16728a. Have you found in many cases that they began to tamper with the drink 
when young ?—In many cases the taste is hereditary. In many cases the parents have 
been moderate drinkers. Some have been the daughters of clergymen and other 
thoroughly respectable citizens, but from the moderate drinking in their childhood im- 
bibed a taste for the drink. 

16729a. Do you find that any percentage of those unhappy people have fallen from 
so-called good homes ?/—Yes, in many cases ; but in many other cases the taste is handed 
down from generation to generation, but it grows in a continually increasing ratio. 

16730a. I suppose we are right in saying that in those cases the open licensed 
drink shop is a constant temptation to those people !—Is it not more than a temptation ? 
It is an impossibility for many of them to pass it, when they have this hereditary taste 
so strongly developed—the women perhaps more than the men. 

1673la. From your conversations with them in their rational hours, do you find a 
desire on their part to refrain from drink if they were able?—Yes, almost without 
exception, of the one hundred and sixty they were all anxious to be away from it. 

16732a. One hundred and sixty distinct cases in one year ?—Yes, I think those 
were nearly all distinct. There may have been one or two who were repeats. 

167330. And is it your opinion that if the drink shops were closed, a great many 
of those would, and with gladness on their own part, refrain from drink ?—It is. 

16734a. And refraining from drink, would refrain from other immoralities that 
attend on their drinking habits ’/—Yes, and I think the benefits that would be derived 
would affect not only them, but a great many others connected with them—husbands 
and children and connections. 

16735a. Have you been able to observe whether this condition of things is increas- 
ing or decreasing here !—I think it is decreasing. 

16736a. Doubless attributable partly to the efforts of your own organization and 
to other Christian influences ?—I think it is largely to Christian influences, our own and 
others. I think there is a great deal of Christian temperance effort in Toronto. 


AGNES COWAN, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By Judge McDonald : 


16737a. Are you an officer of the Salvation Army ?—Yes. Iam manager of the 
Toronto Rescue Home, and I am Lieutenant on the staff. 

16738a. We had a witness of your name at St. John ?~Yes, it was I. I was 
stationed there at that time. 

16739a. What do you say as to your experience in Toronto !—I have been stationed 
here since June. J was away for three years. 

16740a. Comparing Toronto with St. John, what do you say ’—Of course, Toronto 
is a larger city. There was a great deal of drinking in St. John. 

16741a. Perhaps you can make a statement about your Toronto work ?—Yes. Last 
night I went through the statistics of the Toronto Home for the past year, and I found 
that out of eighty-six who have passed through, about thirty have been persons who 
drank. 

16742a. These are rescue cases—persons of immoral habits ?—Yes. 
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By Mr. Clarke : 


16743a. What about the other fifty-six /—We find some of them indirectly trace- 
able to intemperance. Their parents were addicted to drink, and they were thrown on 
the world. : 

16744a. What proportion of the fifty-six ?—About twenty. 

16745a. And thirty-six abstainers!—They are not always abstainers ; but so far 
as I could find out from their own testimony, I do not think drink had anything to do 
with their fall. 

16746a. These statistics are based on the statements that the persons who come 
to you for assistance, make themselves!—Yes, largely. We try to prove them as far as 
possible. Out of the eighty-six about eighteen were casuals, just in for a night or two. 
Most of these were drink cases. Of course, we see that intemperance is a great cause 
of immorality in connection with this work. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16747a. I suppose the statement you made in St. John, is confirmed by your further 
experience, that intemperance and immorality are closely allied ?—Yes, I think so. 

16748a. You speak of eighty six cases in your Home: that is the number you have 
had since what time !—From December 6th of last year until now. 

16749a. What are the ages of these cases !—We had one as young as fifteen; but 
they are principally from sixteen up to twenty-two. 

16750a. Do you succeed in reforming many ?—Yes, those who are converted. 

1675la. Is that a large proportion !—I should say more than half. Although they 
may not be converted, the influence of the Home helps them. They often fall on 
account of not having any place to go to. 

16752a. You secure situations for them ?— Yes. 

16753a. And then keep track of them ?—Yes. I think that doing away with the 
liquor traffic would greatly help in social reform. 

16754a. Do many come to you voluntarily !—Yes ; some. 

16755a. But the most of them you seek for!—Some come through the police and 
some through the officers in the different city parks. 

16756a. I suppose some come to you sick and broken down ?—Yes. 

16757a. And I suppose they are persons from almost all grades of society ?—Yes. 
Of course, more of the lower and middle classes than the higher. 

16758a. Do you restore some to their homes?—Yes, when they wish to go home 
and their parents wish to have them. 

16759a. You find sometimes that their parents are unwilling to have them, and 
some are unwilling to go to their homes !—Some are unwilling to let their parents know 
of their degradation. 

16760a. Do you have them from the country, or are they principally confined to 
the city !—There are a few cases from the country, but they mostly belong to Toronto. 
They are mostly young girls who have been in factories or in situations, and have not 
been careful. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16761a. Is there any further statement you would like to make yourself !—Nothing, 
only that I think prohibition would help the state of society. 

16762a. You mean prohibition that would be carried out so as to do away with the 
traffic !— Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


16763a. Did you see anything of the operation of the Scott Act when you were 
down in New Brunswick !/—No, it was license in St. John. I heard that it was carried 
out successfully in the State of Maine, but I do not know anything personally. 


2169p" 
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ARCHIBALD C. GAVILLER, M.D., on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


16764a. Where do you reside?—At Grand Valley, in the County of Dufferin, 
thirteen miles from Orangeville. 

16765a. How long have you resided there ?— Between eleven and twelve years. 

16766a. Were you a resident of the County of Dufferin when the Scott Act was in 
force there !—Yes. 

16767a. Will you state how that Act was carried out, and the results of its being 
in force /—At the commencement the hotel-keepers kept the law pretty well. They 
thought it was going to be enforced. At that time there were two sets of officials—one 
set for the McCarthy Act and the other for the Crooks Act, and we do not know which 
we were under. But there was no effort made to enforce the Scott Act by the officials, 
and the liquor sellers became demoralized, and in the latter part of the first year did 
what they pleased. In the second year the McCarthy Act was declared ultra vires. 
Then we made an effort to enforce the Act, when the Dominion Government passed an 
Order in Council directing the fines to be sent to Ottawa, so that we were left without 
funds. 

16768a. In what year was that /—That was in 1886, the second year of the Scott 
Act. 

16769a. Was that order in reference to the fines passed in the fall of the year !— 
No. I went to Orangeville in July, when I was told that the fact of the fines being 
sent to Ottawa prevented the proper enforcement of the Act. 

16770a. How long did that state of things continue ?—Until some time in the 
winter; and then the Dominion Government passed another Order in Council direc- 
ting that the fines should be paid to the county council, to be used for the purposes of 
the Act. We then applied to the Ontario Government for anew Police Magistrate, who 
after some delay was granted to us. 

16771la. In place of the one then in office !—_Yes. 

16772a. What was the trouble with the one in office ?—He would give no account 
of the fines, and it was commonly supposed that he did not administer the fines 
properly. That was Mr. Fisher Munro. We could not get any satisfaction out of his 
administration of the Act. 

16773a. How did you find his decisions in trials under the Act ?—His decisions 
were pretty fair; but after the money was collected he never gave any account of it. 
This brought the law into contempt. A great many people believed that he used the 
money for private purposes. A great many fines he did not collect the whole of. He 
would take ten dollars of the fine, and under the Act after you take ten dollars you 
cannot distress for the remainder. However, in the third year we had another Police 
Magistrate appointed, and the Act was then very well enforced in that county. On the 
whole, from my observation, there was less drunkenness in the county under the Scott 
Act than there was under license. 

16774. How do you account for the repeal of the Act in Dufferin ?—The people 
became wearied, thinking the Government was not going to enforce the law. The ma- 
jority against 1t was very small—199; and I am satisfied that if we had had it for 
three months longer there would have been a majority in its favour. 

16775. Is there an attempt to re-enact the Scott Act in the county ?—We have 
local option in our part of the county. 

16776a. Have any steps been taken to put the Scott Act in force again ?—The 
most of the county is under the Crooks Act. 

16777a. You spoke of the enforcement of the Scott Act by what you called Crooks 
Act officials. Did those officials grant druggists licenses under the Scott Act ’‘—They 
had the power. I do not know as any were granted by them. 

16778a. Who did grant them!—I know of one that was granted by McCarthy 
Act officials. 
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16779a. How was liquor obtained for mechanical, medicinal and sacramental pur- 
poses !—Some of the druggists, I have no doubt, sold it, but I have not personal 
knowledge of it. 

16780a. Were the men who sold in violation of the Scott Act, new men, or men 
who had been previously in the business /—Previous license holders principally. 

1678la. Were there any new men?—TI think there were some, but they were 
principally previous license holders. 

16782a. Was the law administered anywhere in the county so as to make it a sort 
of license, men being fined several times !—No. 

16783a. Are you yourself in favour of prohibition ?—Yes. 

16784a. What is the extent of the prohibition you favour ?—I believe in prohibit- 
ing it for beverage purposes. . 

16785a. Over what extent of area? Do you wish for national prohibition ?—I think 
if the country is ready for it, it would be better for the Dominion. 

16786a. Failing that, you would like it for the province /—Yes. 

16787a. Failing that /--Any area that limits it. 

16788a. For instance, you have it now in a township ; you would like to extend 
that to the county, the province and the Dominion ?—If the province were diametrically 
opposed to it, I would not wish to force it upon it. You could not enforce any law 
with the mass of the people against it. 

16789a. Do you believe the state of public sentiment has something to do with 
the enforcement of a prohibitory law /—Yes. 

16790a. Were there any ditticulties in the Scott Act other than those you have 
mentioned !—There were inherent difficulties in the Act itself. A man when prose- 
cuted, would at the last moment present a lease of his bar to somebody else, and it 
would be necessary then to go and look for the bar-tender. 

16791a. That is, instead of getting a second or third conviction against the man 
himself, it would be a first conviction against the bar-tender?—Yes, if you could find 
him. 

16792a. Speaking as a medical man, do you think that injury to health is caused 
by the use of liquor ?—Yes, very great. 

16793a. Do you yourself use alcohol in your practice !—Sometimes, the same as I 
use laudanum, aconite and arsenic. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16794a. Do you think that the extent of prohibition that you have under the 
Crooks Act is working well /—Yes, very satisfactorily. 

16795a. Is there illicit sale there, do you think /—I do not know of any. 

16796a. You have drug stores ?—There are two drug stores. 

16797a. What is the population ?—About 800. . 

16798a. In some places we find that the drug stores are alleged to sell liquor for 
beverage purposes. How is it there !—-There is only one that sells it, that is Dr. Hop- 
kins, and I believe he observes the law. The other does not sell for medicinal purposes 
or otherwise. 

16799a. Have you observed the condition of the community as to drinking and 
drunkenness as compared with the condition under the previous system ?—I know that 
under the license system, which obtained from 1888 to 1893, I frequently saw drunken 
men, lots of them, and I have not seen a drunken man in Grand Valley since the first 
of May last, when this local option law came into force. 

16800a. And I suppose you are out a good deal?—Yes, I am out in the village 
often at nights, and in the country. I have not met a drunken man since then. 

16801a. Do you often have public gatherings there /—Yes, we had a larger crowd 
at our fall fair this year than ever—about two thousand. I went through the grounds 
and through the village, and I did not see a man the worse of liquor. 

16802a. Do you remember how it was in previous years !—Yes. We used to have 
a good deal of drunkenness and fighting. 

16803a. And you attribute the changed condition to the loca] option that you 
have under the Crooks Act /—Yes. 
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16804a. Have you observed what the effect has been on the other businesses of the 
town !—They claim that there is an increased business and an increase of cash pay- 
ments to butchers and grocers. This year we have two butchers ; last year there was 
only one. I was talking to the new one, and he said that his cash sales were better 
than those of the one who was there last year. 

16805a. Do you think the same thing is the case with the other branches of trade 
that provide the comforts and necessaries of life /—We have one more grocery than we 
had last year. I was talking to the new man after the fair day. He said he was doing 
a very good business. He said that local option had benefited his line of trade. 

16806a. Sometimes it is claimed that unless there are facilities for providing liquid 
refreshments on holidays as well as on other days, a town will suffer loss, because there 
will not be as much money left in it?—This grocer was telling me about fruit. I am 
satisfied that there was a great deal more fruit bought in the village at the time of the 
fall fair than before, and a great deal of soda water was used. We have two soda 
water fountains. 

16807a. So you do not think the town suffered in other trade in consequence of 
the local option ?—No, I do not think it did. 

16808a. As a practising physician, do you regard the use of intoxicants as an 
injury /—Among patients using it on their own account ? 

16809a. Yes ?—Yes, I do. 

16810a. Taking the regular, habitual use of drink—not the excessive use or the 
abuse—has a person with such a habit as good a chance of recovery in case of severe 
sickness or accident, as others’—You mean not in large quantities, but an average 
moderate drink. A man who takes it at every meal, three or four times a day, beer or 
brandy, I would consider would be injured by it. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


1681la. Do you consider a man who takes liquor at every meal to be an average 
moderate drinker, or what do you mean /—I suppose average consumption is that of a 
man who drinks three or four glasses of liquor a day—beer or wine or punch. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16812a. What I had in mind was this: We are learning some of the terms they 
use. There is the early morning ‘ pick-me-up” ; then there is the mid-day affair ; and 
then there is the “nightcap.” Take a man who indulges in these three things, and who 
has had that habit for many years, and let him meet with a severe accident or be 
brought down by severe illness, has he the same chance of recovery as a man whose 
system has not taken in all these intoxicants !—I think not. 

16813a. Have you observed the hereditary effect on children ? Have they a predis- 
position to nerve or brain diseases !—My experience is not large enough to enable me to 
say. I have noticed that the children of drunkards are very likely to be drunkards. 
Whether that is hereditary or the result of example I could not say. 

16814a@. How longa period has your practice covered /—Nearly twelve years. 

16815a¢. Have you observed that the drink traffic and drink habit is a cause of 
domestic unhappiness and poverty /—A vast amount of it. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16816a. We are told that in France and Italy light wines are drunk regularly at 
the table from childhood up. Has your investigation led you to believe that moderate 
drinking in these cases is injurious /—Well, I have never been there. 

16817a, Have you ever studied the question with regard to them ?—I know that 
many of our best pathologists claim that the habitual use of wine in very injurious. 

16818a. How do you account for it in those cases that it has been used for centur- 
ies /—I have no doubt of its use, but I am not satisfied that it is harmless. The human 
system has great power of throwing off the effects of harmful influences ; otherwise 
mankind would have been annihilated long ago. 
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16819a. In those countries the wine is put on the table as the common drink of 
the people?’—From what I have read of it, I am satisfied that the evils of drink are 
greater there than here. 

16820a. And from what you have read, are you satisfied that those people must 
have deteriorated !—I think they have. 

1682la. Does your reading show you that the men who have been eminent in 
history as divines, statesmen, men of your own profession, soldiers, sailors, leaders of 
all kinds, have been given to the moderate use of wine at the dinner table? Does your 
reading show you that that has been the custom ?—In many instances. 

16822a. Have you found that there has been a deterioration of the race in con- 
sequence of that custom for centuries!—Not having lived at that early period, I 
cannot say. 

16823a. Have you found that the race, instead of deteriorating, has been im- 
proving !—I think it has. There are so many questions entering into the history of the 
race, there has been so much done in the way of sanitary reform that has tended to 
lengthen life, that all these things have clouded up the question. 

16824a. Looking at the history of England as well as the history of those other 
countries, can you say that the moderate use of wine or ale at table has caused a de- 
terioration of the race !—I believe the race would have been better without it. 

16825a. Do you as a medical man say that the moderate use of fermented liquors 
at table is not compatible with health 7—When you come down to the use of a very 
small quantity, and the effect is very trivial, it becomes a very knotty and difficult 
question. 

16826a. Take the case of a man who takes a glass of beer or wine every day at 
dinner, would you say that that practice was not compatible with the best health ?— 
There is a difference between the two conditions. You say a glass of wine or a glass 
of beer. 

16827a. I will say a glass of beer. Do you mean to say that the use of one glass 
of beer at dinner every day is incompatible with good health !—It is compatible with 
fair health, but not as good as it would be without it. 

16828a. Do you know of men who have used a glass of ale at dinner every day for 
years and years, and who have perfectly good health, who are never sick a day /—The 
first one that occurs to me is a cousin of mine, who follows the habitual use at meals, 
and he is not anything like as healthy as my brother or myself. I do not know of any 
man who follows up that moderate line you speak of. 

16829a. Therefore you are not in a position to speak of those people ?—I do not 
know as I would. 

16830a. Would you be surprised to learn that there are in this country thousands 
of men who take one glass, and one glass only, a day at dinner, either a glass of ale or 
a glass of wine, and never go beyond that ?—I am rather doubtful of it. My experience 
leads me to be doubtful of it. 

16831a. In case of the enactment of a prohibitory law, would you permit farmers 
to make cider of their own apples for their own use /—Yes. 

16832a. And wine of their own grapes !—I would say regarding that—as I said re- 
garding the prohibitory law—if the mass of the people were in favour of it, I would. 

16833a. How are you going to ascertain whether the mass of the people are in 
favour of it ?—In the County of Essex a great many farmers make wine for their own 
use. Would the law you speak of prevent that?—No, I do not think it would. It is 
the manufacture and sale for beverage purposes that 1t would aim at. 

16834a. In other words, you mean the traffic !—Yes. 

16835a. How far are you in Grand Valley from where the license law is in force ? 
—Between three and four miles. 

16836a. Is Grand Valley an incorporated village ?—No, part of the township of 
East Luther. 

16837a. Where are those licensed places ? 
next township, three or four miles off. 

16838a. Is there any incorporated village in East Luther /—No. 


One in the village of Waldemar in the 
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16839a. Is there anything to prevent people bringing liquor from licensed districts 
into their houses !—No, 

16840a. Then the law there does not give you the kind of prohibition you want !— 
No. Yet I believe there is not one per cent of the liquor consumed in Hast Luther 
that there was a year ago. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16841a. Do you know that there has been an increase of drunkenness in France ? 
—Yes. I know it has given the French Government very serious concern ; and in 
Belgium also. 

16842a. Have you noticed that in Belgium, a beer drinking country, drunkenness 
has become so great that— ?—I notice by the newspapers that there is a very serious 
increase of it, and that-it is giving serious trouble. I notice a statement made by Mr. 
Gladstone about a month ago that he attributed the great distress in the manufacturing 
towns to the beer drinking. 

168430. Reference was made to soldiers. Have you, in your reading, observed 
that there has been a great deal to promote total abstinence among British soldiers in 
these later years /—Yes ; I believe there is a good deal done. 

16844a. I notice in the despatches from Ottawa this morning that an order has 
been issued from the Militia Department Headquarters that henceforth there will 
be no sale of liquor in camps where the militia assemble from year to year, and it 
is attributed to the disorders that have arisen in the camps from the sale of liquor. 
Do you infer from that that the militia authorities are recognizing the harm done 
by the drink habit and the drink traftic ?—I believe that is their reason for wishing 
to stop it. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


16845a. There is a permanent corps, however, in the Dominion. These camps are 
assemblies of the militia every one or two years. In the permanent corps they have 
canteens, have they not?—I am not aware whether they have. 

16846a. They have. Is there any movement to close up these canteens ?—I do not 
know that there is. 

16847a. It would be more probable that in those gatherings where large numbers 
of men are brought together for the first time, there would be liquor drunk to excess ?— 
T suppose it would. 

16848a. If the Militia Department thought the canteen was a menace to the sol- 
diers, should they not take steps to abolish it ?—I should think they would. 

16849a. Then, they must think it necessary, or a necessary evil ’—They may have 
thought it was an evil, but could not stop it. 

16850a. You speak of having read of evils growing from the use of wine, and an 
increase of drunkenness in France ; in what part of France ?— It just referred to France 
as a whole. I could not say whether it was the north or the south. 

16851a. To what is the increased consumption of alcohol attributable in France ? 
—I do not know as I saw any reason given for the increase. 

16852a. What have you read of the condition of things in Germany ?—I know that 
there is a vast quantity of beer consumed per capita, and I know from my reading that 
there is attributed to it a vast amount of injury. 

16853a. Could you direct us to any authorities that show that the French or the Ger- 
man people are deteriorating because of the national use of beer in Germany and of 
wine in France ?—If you will study a course of human pathology you will be convinced 
of it. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16854a. Are those races deteriorating as the result of the universal use of beer and 
wine !—I believe they do; but, as I said before, there is a recuperative power in human 
nature that tends to recover in one generation from the evil done in a previous one, and 
the sanitary reforms that have been effected have lengthened human life. 
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16855a. If generation after generation continues to use wine and beer there is no 
opportunity given for a succeeding generation to recuperate or recover itself, as it were, 
from the injurious effects brought upon it by the drinking of the preceding generation. 
Is there any authority for the statement that these races, owing to their continued use 
of wine and beer, are deteriorating, physically, morally and intellectually ?—The princi- 
ple evidence of it that I see is this: take those city populations that drink the most, 
and they do not compare with the country populations in any way, as regards physical 
stamina. 

16856a. Is there a deterioration of the urban population as compared with the 
rural population !—-We have not any statistics to show. 

16857a. Would not ordinary observation show /—Has not the German race been 
higher, physically, intellectually and morally, during the last twenty years than ever 
before ?—I do not know that it has. I have had no personal observation. 

16858a. Have you had personal observation of the German people in the County of 
Waterloo?—I have not been in the county. 

16859a. And you are not able to say how they compare with their neighbours ?— 
No. 

16860a. Would you be surprised to hear that they compare favourably with any 
other community ?—I do not know anything about them at all. 

1686la. Is there any statement you would like to make yourself?—Yes. The 
question was asked me, whether the enforcement of the prohibitory law under the 
Crooks Act improved matters in East Luther. I do not want the impression to go out 
in the report of my evidence that we are, in the common acceptation of the term, under 
the Crooks Act. Weare under a strict by-law. There is no license issued in our 
township. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


16862a. How was the vote of the village of Grand Valley on the local option by- 
law '—The majority in its favour was about 25 in the village and 125 in the whole 
municipality. I was speaking recently to our largest business man in the village, who 
is also the wealthiest man in the township. He was a strong opponent of local option 
when it was carried I asked him, ‘ What is your business in the store this year as 
compared with last year” He said, ‘‘ I was opposed to the thing when it was carried, 
but I am well pleased with it now. My trade is about the same as last year.” 

16863a. He thought it would be an injury to his trade?—He did when it was 
carried. I think that in East Luther and Grand Valley the prohibitory law is a suc- 
cess ; I have not heard a man say that it is a failure. 

16864a. So far as that district is concerned, there would be no need of any other 
law 1—We are satisfied with matters as we have them. The only thing is that a gen- 
eral law would cut off the traffic from the villages around that give us any little annoy- 
ance that we do have from it. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
16865a. Have you any means of knowing whether the people in favour of that local 
prohibition would be as strongly or more strongly in favour of general prohibition ?—I 
think they would be very much more strongly in favour of general prohibition. 


By Mr. Clarke : 
16866a. They are perfectly satisfied with the present law ?—They would prefer 
general prohibition because it would remove the places in the neighbourhood where 
people go occasionally and get liquor in bottles. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16867a. Have you any hotels in Grand Valley ?—We have two hotels. 

16868a. Are they doing a very good business?—Yes. Until last May we had 
three houses, two with licenses and the third running without license, accommodating 
the public and selling cigars and soft drinks. The proprietor of this hotel was never 
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known to sell illicitly : but he was opposed to the prohibitory law and always tried to 
get a license. I asked him if he was making a living. He said he was making a liv- 
ing, but not making any money. His plant would be worth perhaps two thousand 
dollars. He is still keeping the hotel, and doing better than before. There is also one 
of the old licensed houses still running, and doing a fair business. The oldest hotel 
there is closed up. 

16869a. What class of custom do these places get !—-Good. They get the travelling 
public—commercial travellers, farmers, and so on. 

16870a. And there is no increase in their prices?—No. Twenty-five cents for 
meals, twenty-five cents for beds, sheds free. 

1687la. And they are doing a good business!—Yes. The man who used to be 
licensed I am sure is not making as much money, but he is making a comfortable 
living. 

16872a. And you think he observes the law ?—I believe he observes the law. 

16873a. Under the present law citizens have a right to bring in liquor for their 
own use /—Yes. 

16874a. Would you deprive them of that right !—As I said, I am not in favour, at 
the present stage, of interfering with private manufacture by any one for his own use, 
and I would look on the man bringing a bottle into his own house in the same way. I 
do not take any stock in that. I have not considered that question. 

16875a. You have taken an active interest in the temperance cause /—Yes. 

16876a. And you give it as your statement that you are not in favour of any prohibi- 
tory law that would deprive people of the right to bring in liquor for their own use !—I 
have not thought of that question until the present moment,so that I do not want to an- 
swer it rashly. I know thatthe averageconceptionofa prohibitory law is to prohibit the 
traffic in Canada. To prohibit a man from going across the boundary to get a bottle of 
liquor and bringing it to his own home is a question hardly to be considered. I hardly 
know whether that could be worked. If the importation is prohibited, I suppose he 
could not bring it in. 

16877a. The importation for sale ; but are you in favour of prohibiting the importa- 
tion for domestic use !—On considering the question further, I think it would be better 
to prohibit the importation altogether, because when a man brought liquor across the 
line, he might say that it was for his own use, when it would be very difficult to say what 
it was for, 


By Mr. Clarke: 


16878. Would you favour an amendment to the local option law to prevent people 
bringing in liquor for their own use 1—I would not be in favour of what is impracticable. 
I do not think you could prevent a man going across the border of the township and 
bringing in a bottle. 7 

16879a. Do you think it would be practicable for the larger area’—I think it 
would be just as practicable as the present excise law or customs law. No liquor is 
allowed to come in without the Government getting their duty on it. They see every 
keg and bottle of it. 

16880a. Do you consider that it would be practicable to enforce a prohibitory law in 
Canada with the sale permitted on. the other side of the line?—I do think so. I think 
very little gets in without paying duty, and it would be just as easy to keep it out 
altogether, 


by Judge McDonald : 


1688la. Is there any object at present in bringing it in? Is not there a great deal 
made in Canada /—I know there is ; but it does not come across the boundary without 
paying duty. 

16882a. Do you know, as a medical man, that at the present time there is an im- 
mense quantity of opium carried across from this country to the United States, in spite 
of the best efforts of the United States officials ?—I know there is some ; I do not know 
how much. But the prohibition of it is just as practicable as levying a duty upon it. 
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16883. Do you know any country in the world where such a law as you favour is 
in force !—I know it is in force in several States of the Union. 

16884a. Name one of those States ?—Kansas. 

16885a. In Kansas any amount of liquor can be brought in for private use !—I do 
not think they can prevent that. That particular ramification of the law I have not 
given any thought to. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


16886a. Is not that the most important point to be decided—whether the indivi- 
dual shall have a right to bring it in for his own use or not ?—I think it is only a minor 
matter. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16887a. What you are speaking of is the traffic !—Yes ; that is nine-tenths of the 
evil, if not ninety-nine hundredths. I have no experience of bringing it in for private 
use, for I live a long way from the border. 


ELI H. HILBORN, on being sworn, deposed as follows : 


By Judge McDonald : 


16888a. Where do you reside /—In Toronto. 

16889«. I understand that you are the president of a salt manufacturing company ? 
—Yes ; the Ontario Salt Manufacturing Company. 

16890a. Where is the business carried on?’—At Kincardine in the County of 
Bruce. 

1689la. How long have you lived in Toronto ?—Four years. 

16892a. Where did you live before that ?—At Uxbridge, in the County of Ontario. 

16893a. Did you reside there at the time the Scott Act was in force ?—Yes. 

16894a. Were you a supporter of it yourself /—Yes. 

16895a. Please tell us what your experience of it was !—It did not give the satis- 
faction we would have liked it to give or as we expected. 

16896a. What were the difficulties?—The meagre manner in which the law was 
enforced. 

16897a. By the officials 1—Partly by the officials, on account of a very determined 
and factious opposition on the part of the people engaged in the traffic, and their 
friends. 

16898a. Were there any new people?—There may have beena few. I do not 
think there weremany. But they got assistance from outside, very largely from Tor- 
onto, we learned, in a quiet way. 

16899a. Had there been many licensed places at Uxbridge before the law came 
into force !—There were four at the time the law came into force. 


By Mr, Clarke : 


16900a. How many places were selling in Uxbridge !—They were selling illicitly 
everywhere in the county, more or less. In Uxbridge there were four selling before 
the Act was in force. 

16901a. How many of them were selling while the Act was in force ?—All four of 
them, I believe, illicitly, more or less. 

16902a. Any others besides ?—I do not know of any others who were selling, ex- 
cept one who had a shop license. 

16903a. Had you experience anywhere else ?—In Cannington they were at swords’ 
point all the time. The opposition there was still more determined to defy the law 
than in Uxbridge. There seemed to be a combination of forces to defy the Act. 
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169044. Do you think that, in that district also, the officials were lukewarm !— 
There is no doubt about it. 

16905a. Was any representation made to the Government !—Yes. 

16906a. Was an attempt made to get a change !—There was an attempt made to 
have the officers removed, but nothing came of it. Every kind of effort was put forth 
by the opposition to burk any inquiry, and whilst the promoters of the Act were strongly 
in hope that they would succeed in getting a change in the officials, they failed in the 
end. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16907a. Did the liquor men espouse the cause of the officials who were charged 
with dereliction of duty /—Yes ; they stood up very strongly for them and endeavoured 
to clear them of the charges preferred against them—brought witnesses there with 
evidence that the people thought somewhat questionable. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16908a. Were you at any of the Scott Act trials /—Yes, a number of them. 

16909a. You have spoken of evidence. What was the evidence like that was given 
at those trials ?—The same as at any other trial for illicit sale. For a time it was con- 
ducted by the Inspector alone: but the people pressed so strongly that they finally made 
some effort to secure a counsel to attend these trials. At the early part of the enforce- 
ment of the Act, the trials were conducted before an ordinary magistrate, whose 
decisions were of course subject to appeal, and the appeals were universally made. 

16910a. With what result ?—Generally the quashing of the conviction upon some 
trivial irregularity in the conduct of the proceedings. We finally succeeded in getting 
a Police Magistrate appointed, and then the law was a great deal better enforced. There 
seemed to be a determination to put the law at defiance. For instance, to give you an 
illustration, one man in Cannington was fined seven times in succession, and yet, with 
the assistance of his friends, he somehow evaded paying the fines. He would pay a 
little, perhaps ten dollars. 

1691la. Was he ever sent to jail?’—He was on one occasion, but I think the mag- 
istrate was faint-hearted, and used to let him off on suspended sentence. At last, the 
people became wearied, and thought that while the Act was good, there was not proper 
machinery to enforce it, and hundreds of strong temperance men went and voted for the 
repeal rather than worry with it any longer. 

16912a. Have you lived in Kincardine !—Yes. 

16913a. What was the state of things there ?—A good deal the same as in Ontario 
county. 

16914a. Do you employ many men in your works /—Twenty or twenty-five. 

16915a. Are you troubled in your business with intemperate men ?—We have been 
a little, but we do not employ them. We steer clear of them. They give us more 
trouble than they are worth. 

16916a. Is yours skilled labour !—We have a skilled foreman and one or ue skilled 
men, and then any common labourer does for the rest of the work. 

16917a. What is your experience of the working of the license law in Toren ee? Do 
you find it satisfactorily carried out, and with satisfactory results /—I do not think the 
violations are so frequent here as I have observed them in the country. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


16918a. How does Toronto compare with Cannington and Uxbridge and Kincardine 
in regard to the enforcement of the license law /—Very much better. 

16919a,. Are you opposed to the licensing of the tratlic 1—I am. 

16920a. You think it is wrong to license it?—I do. I think it is wrong to license 
any evil. 1 

16921a. In case you could not have prohibition, would you rather have a license 
law than free sale of liquor ?—Most decidedly. 
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16922a. If you could not get prohibition, you would prefer having a law with all 
the regulations of the license Act, but without any income to the community as a whole 
from the traffic ?—My observation has been that the higher the license you put on, the 
greater respectability you throw about it, the greater the sale and patronage. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


169230. And the more difficult it is to deal with 7—And the more difficult it is to 
deal with. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16924a. And the larger the revenue derived from it, the more difficult it is to deal 
with it ?—Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


16925a. Is it better to have the trade made disreputable than to put it in the hands 
of respectable people ?—I think it is better to do away with it. 

1692¢a. But as between the two, do you think it is better to make it disreputable ? 
—I have noticed that young men have a desire to appear respectable ; and therefore, if 
we have to have the evil, I would prefer to make it as disreputable as possible, in order 
to keep as many of the rising generation out of it as possible. That is my idea, I may 
be wrong. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16927a. In case of the enactment of a prohibitory law, preventing the manufacture, 
would you deem it right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant 
and machinery rendered useless !—Not if they had a reasonable time to get out of the 
business. I would not favour passing the law to-day and putting it in force the next 
month. I would want to give them a reasonable chance to get rid of the stock they 
have on hand ; and then I do not think they are entitled to any compensation. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


16928a. Have you observed whether there is any illicit sale in Toronto?—I think 
there is a little. We do hear occasionally of cases of illicit sale, but I do not believe 
they are unusually frequent in Toronto. 

16929a. Have you had an opportunity of observing the operation of the Scott Act 
in other counties than those you have spoken of !—I was travelling a good deal in con- 
nection with our.company. I was considerably in Wellington County, and in Halton 
County. 

16930a. Did you observe, in any of the counties that you were in, whether the law 
was reasonably well enforced !—It was not enforced to my satisfaction inany of them. I 
think that in Halton County it was perhaps as well enforced as in any of the counties ; 
but the hotel-keepers there, as well as in Ontario County, nailed up their sheds. I 
went into hotels where I could not get a chair to sit on, and I could not get decent 
accommodation in any form. This had a tendency to render the working of the Act 
disreputable, and to make the people disheartened, and went a great way to cause the 
repeal. 

; 1693la. Was that the way the licensees took to punish the people for passing the 

Act 1—Yes. 

16932a. There was a good deal of terrorism then!—There was a good deal of 
anarchy. 

16933a. You spoke of assistance being given to those people from Toronto. Do 
you know the form of that assistance !—I said we were cognizant of the fact that they 
were getting assistance from somewhere, an? we presumed that it was largely from 
Toronto. We have no direct evidence of vaat. We thought it was in the shape of 
monetary assistance to help to pay fines. We had what we thought was reasonable 
evidence of some cases, and we suspected that there were more. 
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16934a. Do you know if assistance was given from Toronto in the repeal cam- 
paigns ?—We were pretty certain there was from outside, somewhere. 

16935a. So that the people in favour of the Scott Act in those counties had to con- 
tend, not only against those opposed to it in the counties, but against the liquor inter- 
est elsewhere ?—That is the wa, it appeared to us. 

16936a. In Kincardine, where your salt factory is situated, is there licensed sale 
now !—Yes, some five hotels. 

16937a. It is a considerable place ?—It is an incorporated town. 

16938a. Do you know if there is illicit sale there ?—I was there last week, and the 
authcrities had on the string several of the licensees who had been selling on Sundays. 

16939a. So that the licensees there apparently do not observe the prohibitions of 
the license law ?—They openly defy the law. One of the licensed men said last week, 
‘“‘T consider that we pay a license, and we are not going to be dictated to as to when 
we shall sell.” 

16940a. Are there other salt industries there ’—There is one other. There is also 
a large furniture establishment, besides several other factories of considerable size. 

16941a. Have you observed the effect of this illicit sale of drink there on the 
employees generally /—It has an effect upon them. The labouring classes there are 
very largely Highland Scotch, who are fond of whisky, and a great many of the factories 
have been compelled to do as we have done—dispense with the services of those who 
are habitual users of strong drink. 

16942a. And you insist on that rule /—We have to, because when our work starts 
on Monday morning at twelve o’clock, it must run till Saturday night at twelve o'clock, 
or our loss is very heavy if the fires go down; so that we cannot afford to have a gang 
of men that we cannot depend on. 

16943a. And you give the preference to total abstainers?—We try to get those 
who are not found drunk, at all events. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16944a. Have you any rule that the men must be total abstainers ?—No. 

16945a. But vou prefer a man who is a total abstainer?—Yes. We do not ask a 
man to take the pledge, but we inquire into his record, and if we find that he has been 
a drinking man, we have nothing to do with him. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16946a. Shall we assume that the prohibition you favour is the national prohibition 
of the manufacture, importation and sale of intoxicants for beverage purposes? My 
view of that is something like the doctor’s ; I would prefer national prohibition if we 
could get it ; if we cannot, I would be satisfied with prohibition in Ontario ; failing that, 
T question whether county prohibition is a success. I have observed it where bordering 
counties were not under it, and there it was detrimental to the towns that were under 
prohibition, because those wanting liquor would go to other towns where liquor was to 
be got. 

16947a. Where the area is small you think the effect is likely to be ?—Generally 
unsatisfactory. 

16948a. As a business man, have you given attention to the question of the effect 
of prohibition on the financial interests of the country 1—I have thought considerably 
about it. JI have no doubt that it would work itsown cure very soon. What we would 
lose in one way we would more than gain in another. I think our revenue would not 
suffer after a few years of prohibition ; I am inclined to think that the increased con- 
sumption of other goods would in a short time more than make up the deficiency that 
the revenue would suffer. Those who now spend their money on liquor, or are unable, 
because of their habits, to purchase what their families require, being then unable 
to get liquor, would spend their earnings for the family necessaries of life ; they would 
consume more of the tax-bearing products. 

16949a. Perhaps there is some statement you yourself would like to make bearing 
on this subject? One thing occurred to me while you were questioning the last witness 
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about Germany. I observed quite recently the statement that since the passage of the 
German Army Bill, recruiting officers were sent out to increase the size of the army, 
and when the reports came in it was found that only about one in ten of the recruits 
passed muster. An inquiry has been commenced to ascertain the cause of this, the 
Emperor himself starting it. I have read several articles in the public press on the 
matter, and they all attribute it to the excessive use of beer and tobacco, possibly the 
two together. 

16950a. That would seem to show that the race is deteriorating ?—It would seem 
so. That is just my reading. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


1695la. Was any report made by any medical man that it was due to the excessive 
use of beer and tobacco ’—That was the supposition of the writer of those articles. 

16952a. Only a supposition /—Only a supposition. An inquiry has been instituted 
into it. When we get the result of that inquiry, we shall know. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16953a. Have you been in the County of Waterloo ?—A little ; not very much. 

16954a. Have you noticed the German people there ?—Yes. 

16955a. How do you find them !—I fancy there is very little difference between 
them and the Anglo Saxons. I think there is more beer used there. 

16956a. I mean as to their physique?—I think there are more red-faced people 
among them. I do not think that is a healthy sign, though they may be fleshy. I am 
not a medical man, and cannot speak medically on the subject. 

16957a. I suppose that if you could not obtain a prohibitory law, if liquors were 
to be used, you would have a choice between distilled liquor and fermented : which 
would you prefer /—I would prefer the fermented. 

16958a. Have you been in Essex !—Yes. 

16959a. Have you noticed that many of the farmers there make wine out of their 
own grapes !/—Yes. 

16960a. What is the result /—I do not think they have been doing it long enough 
to enable us to know what is the result. In the last few years grape growing has 
become a very great industry, and the effect is scarcely observable as yet. 

1696la. Did you notice in the Scott Act counties whether the farmers kept on 
making cider !—Yes. 

16962a. Was that privilege abused /—I never observed anything of the kind. 

16963a. The fact of the Scott Act being in force did not lead to more cider being 
made /—No, I did not notice anything of the kind, because I think the cider beverage 
is pretty well gone out. It is now mostly used for vinegar. There is not one barrel of 
cider made now where there were ten made twenty years ago. The use of cider has 
pretty well gone out in this country. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


16964a. To what do you attribute that ?—I scarcely know. It will never pay to 
make cider out of anything but refuse apples, and we have less refuse apples than we 


had. 
By Judge McDonald : 


16965a. Have you not noticed a great growth of temperance sentiment and 
temperance habit in this province ?—Yes, there is no question about that. 

16966a. Have you noticed, in the sections of country that you have gone through, 
that the people use up a great many of the refuse apples by the evaporating methods ? 
—Yes. That may account to some extent for the falling off in the manufacture of 
cider. 
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JAMES THOMSON, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


16967a. Where do you reside ?—In Toronto. 

16968a. How long have you resided here !—Some thirty-eight or thirty-nine years. 

16969a. What is your occupation or calling /—Painting and paper hanging. 

16970a. Perhaps you would just make a statement yourself in reference to the 
question we are investigating !—Well, I have been for some thirty-four or thirty-five 
years a total abstainer. For over thirty years I was in business on my own account in 
my own line, and from my knowledge of the men who used to work for me, I can say 
that the temperance men were by far the most reliable. As has been said by others, 
the growth of the temperance sentiment in that time has been very great ; that is, there 
are more sober, temperate workingmen now than there were at that time. Before I 
went into business, when I was an employee myself, both in the old country and here, 
drinking was universal among workingmen. In fact, 1t was almost impossible for a 
man to be an abstainer ; he would be ostracised by his fellow-workmen. But that is 
all changed now. 

16971a. What part of the old country did you come from ?—Scotland. 

16972a. What was the principal drink there among working men !— Whisky. 

16973a. Have you found a change in that respect—as to what men do drink ?— 
Yes. I think the principal drink now is beer, instead of whisky. 

16974a. Have you watched the operation of the license law in Toronto?—Yes. A 
number of years ago there used to be licenses granted on the Island, and for some six 
or seven years, perhaps more, those licenses have been refused on principle. That is, 
the island is considered to be prohibition ground, and I think it is universally conceded 
that as a consequence the island is a very much safer and more pleasant place for women 
and children, in fact for every one, than it was before, There is very little disordez 
there. There has been some, because liquor has been sold illicitly, but not for some 
time. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


16975a. Why was it thought desirable to make the Island a prohibitive territory ? 
—In order to make it more attractive for women and children. 

16976a. It is a resort /—Yes, a summer resort. 

16977a. When licenses were granted, did the sale of liquor have the effect of mak- 
ing it an undesirable place for women and children to visit /—Yes. 

16978a. And that state of things brought about the refusal of licenses ?—Yes. As 
a matter of fact, the License Commissioners refused to grant licenses, and the fight is 
over. They are not troubled now for licenses. 

16979a. So that prohibition on the Island has been a good thing ?—Very much so. 
Tt has made the Island a very attractive resort, and a great many more people go there. 
T might say that if the mere reducing of the number of licensed houses had the effect 
that we had hoped, it would have it in the city. I do not know that it has reduced 
the quanity of liquor consumed to any very great extent. 1 do not know that the in- 
creasing of the cost of licenses from the small sum which they cost when I first came 
here, only forty dollars, till they now cost $350, has made the liquor traffic easier to 
conquer. There is more capital invested in the traffic, and those who are in it are 
stronger financially than they were at that time. About the beginning of last year I 
had a little curiosity to see what the effect of reducing the number of licensed houses 
was on the arrests for drunkenness and disorderly conduct and kindred crimes; and I 
took the trouble to prepare a table from the official statistics covering the thirty years 
from 1862 to 1891 inclusive. I have a copy of the table, which I will file with you. 


By Judge McDonald : 


16980a. I see that you make the statement : ‘“‘ For some years back both the Chief 
License Inspector and Inspector Archibald claim that the unlicensed places have been 
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stamped out.” What is your own idea of that —I think they have been pretty largely 
stamped out. 

1698la. Are you yourself favourable to the total prohibition of the traftic !—I am. 

16982a. Do you think the reduction in the number of licenses reduces the tempta- 
tion to men to drink ?—No ; I think not-—not in Toronto. 

16983a. Suppose a man has to go a mile from his house to his work, would not the 
temptation to him be greater if he had to pass ten licensed places on the road than if 
he had only to pass one!—Possibly. They are reduced in Toronto to about one to a 
thousand. 

16984a. To put another case, suppose you were sending a man out to Woodbridge 
or any other country town—a man addicted to drink—if he had to pass only one licen- 
sed place on the way, would it not be easier for him to overcome the temptation than it 
would be if he had to pass a dozen ?—Judging from my own experience, especially in 
the old country, where we had to go perhaps eight or ten miles to work, if there was 
only one house on the way, we made that the stopping place; and there would be no 
more drinking if there were a dozen. 

16985a. But in the case of a man who is tempted to drink and does not want to 
do it, would the temptation be less if he had to pass one than if he had to pass a dozen ? 
—No doubt it would. On the other hand, there is a greater temptation from the 
greater respectability of the place. Last year I was in Hamilton for a short time, and 
while there I saw the opening of what they call the ten thousand dollar saloon. Its 
principal customers are young men who would not go into a place with low surround- 
ings. That place is more attractive, and consequently more dangerous to them than a 
bar-room with a sanded floor, such as we had in Scotland. 

' 16986a. In case you did not get prohibition, and the license law continued, would 
you favour having an unlimited number of licenses ?—I do not know that I would. 
16987a. Then which would you favour, a limited or an unlimited number, or do 
you think it makes no difference !—I am opposed to license on principle. 

16988. I understand that ; but in case you did not get a prohibitory law ’—I do 
not think there is that benefit derived from reducing the number of licenses that is so 
generally supposed. . 

By Mr. Clarke : 

16989a. Why ?—We have established a monopoly in Toronto. A man may get 
five or six thousand dollars for a license that only cost him $350. At the time I came 
here it was easy to get a license, and there were no attractive places. 

16990a. Then it has been an evil to make a monopoly of the trade ?—Yes ; finan- 
cially, at any rate. 

16991a. Taking the last two columns of this statement of yours, giving the propor- 
tion of liquor arrests to population, and the proportion of total arrests for all crime to 
population, do they make a favourable showing?’—They do. In the last year there 
was only one arrest to every nineteen, whereas at first there was one to every fourteen. 
That is due to the growth of public sentiment, and to church influence and temperance 
society influence. 

16992. You have included both tavern and shop licenses !—Yes. 

16993a. You say here: ‘“ From 1862 to 1876 each licensed place sent to prison on 
an average yearly 9 17-20 persons. From 1876 to 1887 each licensed place sent an- 
nually to prison an average of 15 12-20 persons.” What do you mean by that !— 
Those arrested for being drunk and disorderly. 

- 16994. I think you have charged the licensed places with the committals for as- 
sault, felonious wounding, and neglect of family !—These are all naturally connected 
together. The purpose I had in view was to find the effect on the arrests for drunken- 
ness and disorderly conduct and kindred crimes of the reduction of the number of tav- 


 erns, and the figures showed that it had not the effect that [had hoped it would have. 


The amount of liquor consumed did not seem to be lessened, 
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By Judge McDonald : 


16995a. In case of the enactment of a prohibitory law preventing the manufacture 
in Canada, would you deem it right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated 
for plant and machinery render ed useless !—I think not, for this reason, that the agita- 
tion has been so long before the public that they have had sufficient warning to make 
them careful not to sink much capital in the business. 

16996a. I think we have had evidence of one tirm that was established in 1832. 
Was there much agitation at that time ?—Not so much then as there is now. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
16997a. I suppose that since 1832 there have been several branches of business 
that have gone out because of changed conditions /—Oh, yes. I can remember, when I 
was a boy, that half-a-dozen single horse carts would carry all the commerce there was 
between Perth and Glasgow. I do not know how many trains there are now. 


it 16998a. Did the owners of the carts get compensation when the railway came in ? 
—No. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


16999a. There was no law passed prohibiting the carrying in drays or carts !—No, 
but society has a right to protect itself. Society says that unsound meat must not be 
offered for sale. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17000a. Do you know anybody who would want to buy unsound meat ?—I have 
no doubt there are people who would buy it if it were sold low enough in price. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


1700la. The Government has established regulations requiring these people to pro- 
cure a very large and expensive plant, and then to keep their product for two years 
before it is sold; they claim that these regulations have placed that trade in an excep- 
tional position, and that they should be compensated for the plant and machinery that 
they have been required to put in. Is that a reasonable position /—I think a prohibit- 
ory law prohibiting the sale of liquor for beverage purposes would still leave a large 
quantity to be required for scientific and medical purposes. If the Government estab- 
lished agencies for the sale of liquor for these purposes, instead af allowing private par- 
ties to sell it for all kinds of purposes, the Government might purchase all the stock on 
hand, and use it in that way. 

17002a. So that the vendor would not have any interest in the sale /—Yes, some- 
thing like what they have in South Carolina. 

17003a. Your prohibition would prohibit the importation by individuals for their 
own use !—Yes. 


ALBERT CHAMBERLAIN, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By Judge McDonald : 


17004a. Where do you reside !—In Toronto. 
17005a. What is your occupation or calling /—I have been in the real estate busi- 
ness during the last two years. 
17006a. Are you favourable to prohibition /—Yes. 
17007a. Have you lived in any community where prohibition was in force 7—No. 
170084. Living in Toronto, you have seen the operation of the license law /—Yes. 
17009a. What is your opinion as to the effect of the reduction of the number of 
licenses ?—I believe that if we cannot get prohibition, the reduction in the number of 
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licenses is an advantage. I would like to give my reasons for that. Previous to the 
last two years, during Mr. Clarke’s term as Mayor, I was Inspector for the Board of 
Works. I was in charge of some of the largest, if not the largest, works then going on 
in the city ; and I noticed particularly that if there was a hotel or a saloon close to 
where the men were working the temptation was there for them to use liquor, and they 
used it; but if that place had not been there, the men would not have gone or sent for 
drink. 

17010a. Do you believe that the fewer liquor places there are on the way from a 
man’s house to his work the less temptation there is ?—Yes. 

1701la. Are you opposed to licensing on principle !—Yes. 

17012a. Where you could not get prohibition I suppose you would rather have 
license, on account of the regulation, than free sale /—Oh, yes. 

17013a,. Have you thought whether you would prefer a regulation as to the hours 
of sale and so forth, without an income from the traffic being derived by the munici- 
pality /—I have not thought much of that question. 

17014a. Some people are opposed on principle to deriving an income for public 
purposes from the trattic!—My opinion is that as long as you license these places it is 
just as well for the Government to receive a revenue from them. Of course, I do not 
believe that the traffic ought to be licensed. 

17015a. You have been present a great deal during this investigation, and you 
know the line that it takes. Perhaps you would just make a statement to us ?—As I 
said before, I have had no experience of any place where a prohibition law has been in 
force ; but I have travelled quite a bit in England and in Canada, and I believe that the 
present license system in Toronto is much better than the system they have in the old 
country, for instance. We have a better regulation of the traftic here in Toronto. 

17016a. To what do you attribute the better regulation? To the police force ?—I 
think the police in Toronto do their duty, generally speaking. I notice this: I was in 
Toronto between fourteen and fifteen years ago, and I believe you could buy liquor then 
at the licensed places differently from what you can to-day ; in fact, I know you could. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17017a. They observe the prohibitions of the law better now ?—Yes. 

17018a. To what do you attribute that change ?—I think the licensees are afraid 
of losing their licenses. 

17019a. They regard their license as a valuable asset and do not care to risk its 
loss ?-—Yes ; do not care to violate the law. I have had considerable experience with 
workingmen, and I believe workingmen would have better homes and their families 
would be better looked after if the drink traflic were removed from the country. During 
Mr. Clarke’s term as Mayor, I was Inspector on the Rosedale Creek sewer on which a 
large number of men were at work ; and among them were men who scarcely ever went 
home sober. I know the homes of some of them were miserable homes, the children 
suffering and wanting for clothing and food. 

17020a. The men earned good wages, did they ’—Yes, and might have had good 
homes and been respected but for the use of intoxicating liquors. I am a bricklayer by 
trade, although I have not worked much at it for the last fifteen or sixteen years. I 
worked about three months at bricklaying in this city; and I remember well only six 
years ago working beside a man on the sewers in this city who used intoxicating liquors, 
and who went away from his work and went into one of the saloons in this city and 
took a revolver from his pocket and shot himself dead. I believe that man would in all 
probability have been alive to-day if it had not been for the drink traftic. 

1702la. This has been put forward, that if provision were made for improving the 
homes of the working people, they would be less liable to drink. Have you observed 
that the drink habit among workingmen is the cause of the want of comfortable homes ? 
—They would have the home comforts all right, there is no doubt about that, if it was 
not for the drink traffic. JI was working on Sherbourne street with a gang of men a 
year ago and I asked one man, “ Why don’t you spend the money on your home that 
you spend on drink?’ I did not know that he noticed it at the time, but some time 
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afterwards he invited me to his home, and the change was wonderful. That is my 
experience everywhere, that the working classes suffer where they use intoxicating 
liquors. 

17022a. Have you observed whether there is much illicit sale by those not licensed 
in Toronto ?—I believe there is considerable illicit sale. I was on a street in Toronto 
two years ago looking after city work, remaining at one place for perhaps a week at a 
time ; and ata private house there I used to see brewers’ w agons stopping twice a day, 
and people going in and out. I did not think that was all for private consumption. 

17023a. Do you think there is a good deal of, that going on?—Of course, I do not 
know how much there is of it. 

17024a. Do you believe there is more than the police records show ?—Oh, yes, I 
think there is. Men have said tome ‘You need not talk to me about prohibition: I 
can get all the drink I want.” ; 

17025a. Do you think there is much illicit trade among the licensees !—I do not. 

17026a. You think that is because of their fear of losing their licenses?—Yes. I 
believe that these places where drink is sold ought to be closed to save the young 
men. I will give you one instance. A young man came to my home perhaps two 
year’s ago. He was the son of an alderman and had every chance to get along. I re- 
ceived bw enty-five dollars from his mother to spend on clothes for him or any thing else 
that he needed. One Saturday night I went to search for this young man. I foe 
that he had been drinking, had got into bad company, and had been sent to the Central 
Prison for fifteen months. I got an introduction to the warden, Mr. Massie, and was 
allowed to see him; and that young man, standing behind the ee said to me, “I 
would never have been here if it had not been for whisky.” 

17027. It is said that is sometimes stated by criminals to excuse themselves for 
their crimes ; but you know that to have been the fact in this instance ?—There is no 
doubt of it. I could give other cases. To use that young man’s own words, “This 
Canadian whisky is a terrible thing.” 

17028a. I suppose you have not any knowledge to enable you to say whether it is 
worse than any other whisky or not!—No, I am a strict temperance man, and do not 
know anything about intoxicating drinks. One reason why I want a prohibitory law 
is this. I have boysin my home, and when I see other men’s boys go astray I feel that I 
want something that will protect my boys, and that is the reason T want prohibition. 

17029a. This theory has been put before us, that the way to develop strength of 
character in boys is, while giving them proper instruction at home, to have them con- 
fronted with these temptations, and that in the resistance of them they will develop 
strength /—I do not believe that. 

17030a. You seem to think, then, that it is one of the functions of Government to 
abolish temptations to drink and the things that are consequent upon drink ?—I believe 
that is the duty of Government, to remove these places, for the sake of the young men. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17031a. Do you believe the law should be such as to prevent people bringing in 
liquor for their own homes }—Oh, yes, I would object to that. If we are to have a pro- 
hibitory law, let us us have a prohibitory law. 

17032a. Would you let people make wine for themselves /—The trouble is, if you 
let people make wine for themselves, it will get into other homes. 

17033a. Your prohibition would be one that would be universal ?—That is the 
difticulty there would be in allowing liquor to be made in homes. 

17034a,. Do you know any country where such a law is in force /—No; but I do 
not know any reason why such a law could not be enforced. The old theory used to 
be that people could not get along without the use of intoxicating liquors; but I am 
going on thirty-seven, and I have not tasted intoxicating liquors. 

17035a. Is there any further statement you wish to make /—No. 
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WILLIAM H. DICKSON, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By Judge McDonald : 


17036a. Where do you reside ?—In Toronto. 

17037a. You are a newspaper man ?—Yes, a newspaper reporter. 

17038@. You are a stenographer also /—Yes. 

17039a. How long have you lived in Toronto ?—About twelve months. 

17040a. Where did you live before that ?—In Ottawa. 

17041a. In both of these places, of course, the license law is in force /— Yes. 

17042a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law /—I 
have had experience of a form of prohibition, that is, the Scott Act. I saw a little of 
its working in the County of Carleton. 

17043a. How was that Act carried out?—I have never known any difficulty 
experienced in getting intoxicating liquors. There were two or three places in the 
vicinity of Ottawa which I visited while the Act was in operation, and in which I 
always saw liquor obtained. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17044a. At an open bar ?-—There was not much restraint. On the occasions I 
refer to, I visited these places in pursuance of my reportorial duties, and I always saw 
liquors sold. 

17045a. Was there an open bar /—Practically an open bar. 

17046a. Was there a bar such as you find in hotels !—The bar was there, and any- 
body who wanted liquor could get it. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17047a. Was it a temporary structure, or a permanent ?—It was the same kind of 
bar as you find in licensed places. There were a few bottles behind it, and the hquor 
was sold there. 

17048a. The liquor was sold over the same counter !—Yes. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17049a. Were they the same fixtures as under license !—The fixtures were the 
same, of course. The Scott Act was in operation in the County of Carleton when I 
went to Ottawa. 


Ly Mr. Clarke : 


17050a. It was a regular beer-selling outfit, I suppose, the same as those commonly 
found in country hotels?—Yes. Anybody could get beer or whisky ; but what I 
noticed was that the whisky was of the most pernicious character. It was worse than 
what I have tasted in licensed places. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 
1705la. Do you attribute that to the law ?—I do. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17052a. Why did they keep this pernicious stuff? Why did they not keep the same 
quality as they would under a license law !—Because the customers could not very well 
complain of what they were getting, being-contributory to a breach of the law. The 
hotel-keeper could sell them what he pleased, and could in many cases exact his own 
price. 

17053a. Do you know whether this had anything to do with it, that owing to the 
risk of seizure it was deemed advisable to keep a cheaper class of liquor ?—I think that 
would have something to do with it, certainly. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17054a. Would this have anything to do with it, that because of less profits the 
hotel-keeper would purchase the cheaper liquor and charge the price he did for the 
better class ?—I do not think there were less profits. 

17055a. Less volume of trade, and therefore less profits, and that he equalized 
things in that way ?—Perhaps so. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17056a. Was there any less volume of trade 7—From what I saw, there may have 
been a diminution: but the greatest sale was on occasions of public gatherings, when 
the bar would be just as crowded as it would be if the sale were perfectly open. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17057a. Have you had experience of the working of a prohibitory law anywhere 
else than in the County of Carleton ?— When travelling to Halifax, the summer before 
last, I got off the train at Vanceboro’, in the State of Maine, with the view of testing 
for myself how the law was in operation there. I entered the restaurant, which is on 
the station platform, and found my way without any difficulty down stairs, where I 
found a bar fitted up. Two or three other persons got off the train and went there at 
the same time that I did, and some obtained lager and some whisky 

17058a. Was there any concealment about the sale ?—None that I could see. 

17059a. Did you visit any places in the Maritime Provinces where a_ prohibitory 
law was in force !—I think at? Truro, Nova Scotia, there is a kind of prohibitory law. 

17060. It is under the pr ohibitory clauses of the Nova Scotia license Jaw /—I 
visited two places there, and found a bar in each place absolutely crowded. 

1706la. Where were those places situated !—They were just opposite the station. 
I had been speaking to one of the railway ofticials on the train, and he said there was 
no difficulty whatever in obtaining liquor, and offered to show me where it could be 
got. He crossed the road with me, and we visited two places, both of which were 
crowded. 

17062a. Was liquor being served out ?—Yes. 

17063a. Openly ’—You had simply to go to the room door and knock, when you 
would be admitted. 

17064a. There was no concealment whatever ?—Yes, the door was closed. 

17065a. Was it upstairs ?—No, on the ground floor. 

17066a. Were you in Halifax ?—Yes. 

17067a. Did you see any liquor sold there /—Yes. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 
17068a. You were at the Halifax Hotel, I suppose ?—Yes. 


17069a. And there is a bar there ?—1 believe there is. 
17070a. Although it is against the law ?—I do not know. 
By Judge McDonald: 

17071a@. Were you in any prohibition place in New Brunswick at all?—No, [I 
think not. 

17072a. In Prince Edward Island ?—Yes, at Summerside. 

17073a. The Scott Act is in force there ?—Yes. At one hotel there I saw liquor 
being sold. Several persons were present, and obtained draught ale and whisky. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
17074a. Was it being sold secretly 7—No. On one of the occasions that I visited 


this place there were about a dozen persons in the front part of the hotel, and you 
simply had to walk into an inner room where the barrels of liquor were displayed. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17075a. Did you visit the place of business of the Scott Act vendor there /-—Yes. 
17076a. Do you know whether liquor was sold there /—Yes, I obtained liquor 
there myself. 
Witiiam H. Dickson. 
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17077a. Just as it was sold in the bar-room ?—Yes. 

17078a. Had you a medical prescription /—No, I simply wanted to test for my- 
self how the law was enforced. 

17079a. So that without any medical prescription or certificate from any one in 
authority, you were able to get liquor from the Scott Act vendor for beverage purposes ? 
—Yes. I got Scotch whisky. 


By Mr. Clarke : 
19080a. Who served you with the liquor ?—I think it was the vendor himself. 


by Judge McDonald : 


1708la. Have you been in any other country than Canada in which a prohibitory 
law was in force except the one place in Maine that you have mentioned !—On one 
occasion, when returning from a trip to England, I obtained liquor in Portland, but it 
was a very trifling experience; and passing up through the State of Maine and New 
Hampshire we saw various hotels en route. 

17082a. Are you yourself in favour of prohibition /—No. 

17083a. In case of the enactment of a prohibitory law preventing the manufacture 
of intoxicating liquor in Canada, would you deem it right that brewers and distillers 
should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless!—I certainly think 
they should. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17084a. Why !—Because I think they are engaged in a perfectly legitimate business, 
and they have a right not to be disturbed without getting adequate compensation. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17085a. Do they not undertake the business at their own risk like all other business 
men /!—Yes, but they enter the business with the sanction of the law, and accumulate 
large stocks, and I donot think their business should be compulsorily terminated without 
their receiving some compensation. 

17086a. Suppose they were given time to dispose of their stocks ?—That would 
probably alleviate matters somewhat. 

17087a. Were you on the trip of the Commission throughout the Maritime Proy- 
inces last year 1_Yes, in the summer before last. 

170882. Were you with Mr. Kribs as his secretary, or did you precede him !—On 
that occasion I was assisting Mr. Kribs. 

17089a. What were your duties at that time’—My duties were to conduct the 
correspondence. 

17090a. Correspondence with liquor men?!—Yes, and others ; to attend to the com- 
pilation of statistical work ; and also to see for myself how the law was enforced. 

17091la. You were employed by Mr. Kribs to act as his secretary or assistant /— 
I was assisting Mr. Kribs. 

17092a. So that visit was really in the interest of the liquor men of the country 4 
—I had no connection with the liquor men at all. I simply knew Mr. Kribs. He was 
the only gentleman I knew in connection with the business. 

17093a. You took your directions from him ?—Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17094a. You were acting simply as an amanuensis for Mr. Kribs !—Yes, something 
of that kind. 

17095a. During your trip through the Maritime Provinces were you in any place 
where the Scott Act was enforced 1—No, I never was in a Scott Act place where liquor 
could not be obtained, to my knowledge. 

17096a. Were you in Moncton 1—Yes. 
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17097a. What was the state of affairs there !—The bars were wide open, just as 
they are in a license town, without any restriction of any kind. I saw people passing 
in and out, and I went myself to a bar and obtained liquor. 


By kev. Dr, McLeod: 


17098a. When you speak of the bars being wide open, do you mean that they 
were open all over the city, as in Toronto !—They were open just as in a license place. 
I saw them in three or four hotels. 

By Mr. Clarke : 

17099a. Did you see a hotel there where the bar was not wide open? No. I saw 
the sale of liquor proceeding without any restriction whatever. 

17100a. As a matter of fact, if you had not been told that there was a prohibitory 
law in force, would you have thought there was one, from what you saw ?—I certainly 
should not. I was surprised myself, because I thought the Maritime Provinces were 
banner provinces in regard to temperance sentiment. 

17101la. Did you notice that there were large electric lights in the bar-rooms ?— 
Yes, just the same as there are in Toronto. 

17102a. And policemen passing ?—Yes, and you could walk right in from the 
street. 

17103a. Was there any concealment !—No concealment whatever. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


17104a. How many places did you visit ?—Three hotels in Moncton. 

17105a. In how many other places in the Maritime Provinces did you see liquor 
sold ?—In every Scott Act place I visited. 

17106a. Were you in Yarmouth ?—No, 


By Mr. Clarke : 
17107a. Were you at Fredericton !—No. 


Rev. BENJAMIN B. KEEFER, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By Judge McDonald: 


17108a. Where do you reside at present /—I am at present in Toronto, temporarily 
only ; but I have resided in Toronto for some years. 

17109a. You are a minister of the Methodist Church of Canada !—Yes. 

17110a. We have put before us a declaration of that church in favour of prohibi- 
tion, made at the General Conference in Montreal in 1890, with which you are doubt- 
less acquainted. Do you personally concur in that declaration 1—I do not just recollect 
the details, but the principle of the declaration I thoroughly endorse. 

1711la. Have you had any experience yourself in prohibition work ?7—I have had 
a somewhat extended experience. [I was for some years agent of the Dominion Alli- 
ance ; I have travelled through Ontario from end to end, and I have also travelled in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

17112a. Did you take part in some of the Scott Act contests /—Yes, 

17113a. Perhaps you would make a statement yourself. I suppose at the outset 
you are in favour of a prohibitory law /—I am a prohibitionist from conviction, and, so 
far, seeing the defective embodiment of the principle in law, and then its ineffective 
enforcement, has not at all weakened my conviction. I confess to having seen a great 
deal that has disappointed me; but at the same time I revert to the original position 
that I believe prohibition to be right in principle, and I believe it to be practicable of 
effective enforcement. I have never regarded the Scott Act as an adequate measure, or 
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an adequate answer to the demand of the public for prohibition. J urged its adoption 
in the counties on the ground that it gave a measure of prohibition, and it absolved us 
from all responsibility for the traffic in so far as that was possible. I further urged its 
adoption on the ground—and I believe many people were influenced by the argument— 
that it was the only way we could poll the sense of the public in favour of a prohibitory 
measure. It was only the day before yesterday that I came across a statement made 
by the Hon. Thomas White in 1884, to the effect that the failure of the people to adopt 
the Scott Act was because there was no general demand for prohibition. I stated, in 
making that argument, that until we adopted the Scott Act we could not expect Parlia- 
ment to give us a prohibitory law or to go any further than they had gone in the Scott 
Act. At thesame time, I did not feel perfectly satisfied with the Scott Act, nor was I 
convinced that it would realize all that many of the sanguine advocates of the measure 
expected from it. But as embodying the principle, as releasing us from responsibility 
for the traffic, as polling the sense of the country in favour of prohibitory legislation, 
and enabling us then to go to Parliament and say, “the country is with us, and the 
country wants prohibition : give us prohibition,” I regarded the Scott Act as valuable. 

17114a. So far as your observation went, what were the benefits and what the 
defects of the Scott Act where it was in force !—The benefit of the Scott Act I found 
to be largely educational. It outlawed the traffic, and placed the law of the land in har- 
mony with the pulpit and school of the country. Licensing the traffic, while from the 
churches you are denouncing it, and in the school-houses you are declaring its baneful 
effects, I thought was inconsistent ; and one of the chief benefits of the Scott Act was 
that it put the law of the land on the same side as the church and the school on this ques- 
tion. The educational value of that I deem to be very great indeed ; and while not expect- 
ing that the Scott Act would completely prevent the sale of liquor, I believed that it 
would so degrade the traftic, so bring it into contempt, that self-respecting men would go 
out of it, and that.any person having a proper regard for himself would refuse to go into 
those unlicensed places, and that a generation would grow up under the influence of pro- 
hibitory legislation, even this defective measure, that would come to think of the traffic in 
an entirely different manner from that in which we who were brought up under license 
laws had regarded it. I believed further that the removal of the temptation to drink 
would prevent the creation of a class of drinkers; so that, while there would be some 
who would get it no matter how rigid the restrictions were, there would in time grow 
up a generation who, not having acquired the appetite, would give us a strong public 
sentiment, which would in a short time sustain the prohibitory law. I believe that in 
consequence of the operation of the Scott Act the crime has been less. I be- 
lieve the records—which I have not at hand—they being with my effects in Penn- 
sylvania—tully sustain the contention that there was a decreased consumption of 
liquors and a diminution of crime in those counties where the Act was anything like 
rigorously enforced. I found, however, that the Act was defective in operation, in 
this respect, that it gave us a kind of checker-board experience: we had the Scott Act 
in this county, and liquor sold in the one next, and in the latter the respect for the law 
was not the same as in the adjoining Scott Act county: liquor was readily obtained 
across the lines, and the liquor obtained in the county was proved to be not always for 
medical purposes. Then, I found from experience that the officers set to enforce the 
law in many instances made a farce of the thing. Probably that is a strong word to 
use. They did not appear sympathetically to administer the law ; where they did, it 
was compulsory. It was not the administration of men who thoroughly supported the 
measure, such as they gave to other measures which are passed without an emphasis, I 
think, equal to that with which the Scott Act was passed. The Scott Act having been 
first given by Parliament, and then ratified by the people, I thought was in a double 
sense worthy of enforcement; but they did not give it that enforcement. I do not 
desire to mention names; but I could give many instances in which the officers not only 
did not enforce it, but violated the law themselves. I think the evidence of one of the 
brewers here was that he himself had drunk in a Seott Act county with an Inspector. 
I knew of cases of that kind, and when I myself was compelled to make representations 
that an officer was not enforcing the law as he ought to do, I was very plainly told, 
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‘‘We could only go as far as public opinion would sustain the officer.” I believe there 
were those advantages accruing from the operation of the Scott Act: educational, dimin- 
ished consumption of liquors, the removal of temptation, the diminution of crime ; 
while the Act was imperfect as an embodiment of the principle of prohibition, and gave 
no fair test of what we could realize under a prohihitory law. As a matter of fact 
amendments were denied us. It was my privilege to lobby a little in the session of 
1885 against wine and beer amendments, and I found that, though the law for levying 
a tax on the Chinese could be amended where it was found to be defective, the Secre- 
tary of State could not facilitate any amendments to the Scott Act when it was found 
that these were necessary to the proper working of the Act. So that I found that 
between the upper and nether millstones we were being ground out. 

17115a. Speaking of the carrying into effect of the Act, do you think a good many 
people who favoured it voted for it, and then thought it would take care of itself /—I 
am quite sure—making a general observation—that the people who voted for the Scott 
Act did not feel it incumbent upon them to enforce it ; and there was a shrinking from 
the odium attached to its enforcement, together with the fact that the people were 
afraid, owing to the system of terrorism that was introduced, in the form of dynamiting, 
burning the barns of people, and in the case of the Inspector of Smith’s Falls, treating 
him in such a way that his death was the result. The terrorism that prevailed did 
induce a paralysis of effort. I recall a particular case in which it was charged that the 
local association, under what was called the McCarthy Act, were not enforcing the law. 
I said to the party who made the charge that I thought the association were doing their 
full duty. ‘‘ No,” he said, ‘‘I have a couple of cases here now, and if the association 
does not put them through, I am done with it for ever—TI will send no more.” TI said, 
“Give them to me, and I will see that they are put through.” I swore out the 
information as agent of the Alliance, but I found that it was very difficult to get the 
evidence—that men did not wish to be found in the case. I frankly confess that many 
of our people who voted for the Scott Act did not feel that they should accept any 
responsibility in enforcing it. 

17116a. Did they think that, like any other law, it would move along smoothly, 
and take care of itself when it came into effect ?—I told them, when we were adopting 
the Act, that we were adopting it with the amendments contained in the McCarthy 
Act. I told them that the provisions of that Act enabled the executive of the local 
association to recoup themselves by receiving half the fines ; but when the judgment of 
the court went against the Act, in December, 1885, it removed all that from us, and left 
us, if we were to enforce the Act, to do it at our own expense. 

17117a. In the following autumn the Order in Council was passed giving the fines 
to the county councils for the enforcement of the Act /—Yes, but not giving them to 
the local executives. 

17118a. Do you know of any law that gave the fines to the local executives !—The 
McCarthy Act gave half the fine to the prosecutor. Take the Simcoe County case. The 
supporters of the Act there organized, employed their own prosecutor, met the expenses, 
and took half the fines. They were doing very efficient work, and the Act was well 
enforced there up to the time of the nullifying of the McCarthy Act. Although a year 
later the Order in Council gave the fines to the municipalities, the executive could not 
control the use of them. 

17119a@. Did you find that the municipalities used the fines for the purpose for 
which they were given /—I cannot recall a case in Ontario where they did it. 

17120. We find that in some counties there were large surpluses of Scott Act 
fines that were never used. Do you know if there were many cases of that kind ?!—I 
cannot say. 

17121a. You spoke of the odium of enforcing the law. What do you mean by 
that? Do you mean the ill-feeling that would be shown to men if they enforced the 
law ?—Yes, I mean to say that there was a hornet in the community that would make 
it very unpleasant to any who attempted to enforce that Act, though the better element 
of the community might be with them. Take the case of the president of the Simcoe 
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county executive who was very vigorous in this matter ; he found his business very much 
affected, and his house was dynamited. 

17122a. To what do you attribute the repeal of the Act ?—Failure to realize the 
sanguine expectations of the people. I think people expected too much of the Scott 
Act, notwithstanding all we could say in guarded terms as to what this measure should 
do and the time that should be allowed it to do its work. People expected that it 
would do more than it could do, and did not consider the embarrassments in the way. 
I appealed to our people, and attempted to show them that the blame did not attach 
to the Act or to the principle which it embodied, but to the provincial and Dominion 
authorities—the former, for not giving it the enforcement which I thought they ought 
to give, and the latter for failing to give the amendments that I thought they ought to 
give, and that would apparently be given to measures of another kind. 

17123a. Do you notice that in the Maritime Provinces the people have not re- 
pealed the Act, but have kept it in force ?—I have, and I will give you one reason why 
that is the case. I found that in the Maritime Provinces the local authorities had the 
power of enforcement. Here the Ontario Government claimed to itself the right of en- 
forcement, and took to itself all responsibility in the matter. In the Maritime Provinces 
the license system is still in the hands of the municipalities, and is controlled by them, 
instead of by the provincial authorities, as here. Therefore the funds go to the munici- 
palities, and where the sentiment of the community would demand it, they are able to 
obtain an Inspector who is in sympathy with the Act, and whois not, for any reason 
that the Provincial Government might think sufficient, restrained in the enforcement of 
the Act. 

17124a. We found in New Brunswick that the case was the other way ?—I am 
speaking of Nova Scotia. 

17125a. In New Brunswick, where the Scott Act is kept in force, we find that 
they have not the Inspectors you speak of. 


Rev. Dr. McLrop.—In some cases they have. 


by Judge McDonald: 


17126a. Do you think the fact of their keeping the law in force may be attributed 
to this, that in the Maritime Provinces the temperance sentiment is so strong on the 
part of the people that they stick to the Act asa prohibitory measure !—In Charlotte- 
town they repealed it. 

17127a. Charlottetown is a city ; it is in force in the rest of Prince Edward Island ? 
— I think the sentiment in the Maritime Provinces is older, stronger and better edu- 
cated than in this province. 

17128¢. Have you not found that the temperance sentiment in the Maritime 
Provinces is deep seated 1— Yes, and I found that what you might call leaders in thought 
and leaders in society, though some of them might on the quiet take their own glass, 
were in favour of this prohibitory law. 

17129a. Have youfound this also in the Maritime Provinces, such a sentiment 
against the licensing of the traffic that a large number of people, while wishing to see 
no sale at all, would rather see any sale that there may be, carried on without the 
sanction of the law ?—Yes, I saw that, and that is in full accord with my own con- 
viction. I would sooner have the liquor traffic as we have houses of prostitution. 

17130a. Did you see the state of things in Charlottetown /—I spent about a month 
in Charlottetown last summer. 

1713la. You know the system there ; regulation without license. Would you pre- 
fer that to such a license system as we have in this province !—No, I have no sympathy 
with the condition of things that prevails in Charlottetown. 

17132a. If you cannot get prohibition, would you rather have regulation without 
license than a license system such as we have in this province? There was free sale in 
Charlottetown ?—Yes, I was pained to see that, I have spent four seasons in Char- 
lottetown ; yet this year was the saddest experience I have ever had there. 
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17133a. Will you tell us the system you prefer in case you do not get prohibition ?— 
I refuse utterly to accept responsibility for license at all. I will never mark a ballot 
in favour of license. 

17134a. What, then, if you cannot get prohibition? Would you let the thing take 
care of itself /—Yes, I have said I would let the thing go of itself. Of course, if I could 
get regulation without any responsibility for the existence of the traffic 

1713440. Now, will you tell us the state of things you saw in Charlottetown last 
summer ?—TI saw liquor anywhere and everywhere. 

17135a@. Under regulation !—It is under regulation, but it is ineffective, after all. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


17136a. Were you there during the time of the Scott Act !—Yes. 

17137a. Did you see men going into places under very suspicious circumstances /— 
My visit to Charlottetown during the Scott Act period was not as prolonged as my 
later visits. 

17138. How long were you there during the Scott Act period ?—I would be there 
two or three days, and then a day at Georgetown and a day at Summerside. I was 
satisfied that liquor was sold at Charlottetown at the time of the Scott Act. Still, I 
saw nothing approaching the evidences of the sale of liquor or the amount of drunken- 
ness that I saw last summer. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17139a. Have you seen the statement issued by the authorities of Charlottetown, 
giving the number of arrests for drunkenness there, before, during and since the time of 
the Scott Act /—No. 

17140a. Have you seen that by the last statistics furnished there has been a 
diminution in the number of arrests for drunkenness?—No. I would be very distrustful 
of those statistics. I saw that the number of arrests for drunkenness in Hamilton under 
license had very much decreased, but I found that an order had been given to the police 
that if a man could be helped home, they were to help him home instead of arresting him. 

17141la. Do you know whether such an order came into effect in Charlottetown — 
I do not. 


By Mr, Clarke: 


17142a. Do you know Judge Fitzgerald of Charlottetown ?—I know him as Presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Christian’ Association. 

17143a. Do you think that statistics furnished by him would be correct !—I should 
think that he would say what he believed to be true. 

171440, Do you know any one who would be a better authority than Judge Fitzger- 
ald, so far as Charlottetown is concerned? He has had the administration ‘of the law 
when the Scott Act was in force for nine years, under the license law previous to the 
Scott Act, and during the period of free sale under the existing regulation ?—I do not 
know anybody who would be in a position to give better information, but I would say 
that even he, in compiling statistics and giving his honest convictions, might be misled, 
and I would require to examine those statistics before I would accept them as a finality, 
for I have often found that there are occult reasons that do not appear on the surface. 

17145a, Can you suggest any other person to whom we can apply to ascertain the 
facts of the case ?—There is Judge Hensley. 

17146a. If the statistics furnished by Judge Fitzgerald are reliable, there is a better 
state of things existing now than there was under the Scott Act ?—I may say that in 
conversation hither and thither last summer in Charlottetown the impression gleaned 
everywhere was that the state of things was a little better now than it had been in the 
first year after the repeal of the Scott Act, but that any condition is worse than the 
worst under the Scott Act. 

17147a. We had the Hon. Mr. McKenzie before us there, and he gave us to under- 
stand that the reason of the limited number of drunken men seen on the streets during 
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the Scott Act period was that it was a practice of those who scld illicitly to keep the 
men who got drunk in their places until they got sober again /—I have been told that. 

17148a. Is there any reliance to be placed on that statement!—I do not know 
that there is. The impression gathered in general conversation with those who were in 
a position to know the facts was that the worst under the Scott Act was better than 
the best under repeal. 


By Judge McDonald ; 


17149a. Did they say whether they were taking any steps to have the Scott Act 
submitted again ?—No ; I do not recollect that there was anything to be done in that 
direction. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17150a. Did you learn that there was a tendency to demoralization among the 
boys under the present state of things in Charlottetown /—No; and I would not. say 
that I saw any evidences of special demoralization among the boys; it was the general 
effect of drink that I saw. I might say further, with regard to the operation of the 
Scott Act, that I was in Moncton, New Glasgow, Pictou, Truro, and I did not see the 
open sale the gentleman who preceded me spoke of having seen. I know that as 
T passed out of the hotel in Moncton, I heard a bell ring to give the warning. 


By Judge McDonald: 


17151a. Where were you in Moncton ?—I was at the Commercial hotel, next to 
the post office. 

17152a. Did you go to the Brunswick house !—I did. 

17153a. Did you notice a large open bar facing the Main Street ?—I did not. I 
know that liquor was sold in the Commercial ; there is no question about that. 

17154a. Did you go to where there was an open liquor shop facing the street ?—I 
did not. Iam only affirming that as I passed through the Commercial hotel the man 
behind the counter gave the signal, for I could hear the bell ring. 

17155a. What was the result of the bell being rung ?—I do not know what hap- 
pened behind the door ; but the bell rang behind the door where the bar-room was. 

171564. You did not go to see what the result was !—No. 

17157a. Was your attention called to the fact that in Moncton on the evening of 
the 11th of July, 1892, the Chief of Police advertised in the evening papers, requiring 
all hotel-keepers to keep their bars closed on the following day ?—Yes; I know that in 
some cases the municipality virtually compounded with the hotel-keepers, and adopted a 
system of fines that was virtually a license. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17158a. It is one of the difficulties that perplex us—why the authorities of the 
various municipalities did not put money into the estimates to provide for the enforce- 
ment of the Scott Act, if it is their desire to enforce it?—It is not their desire, though 
the fact that the people adopted it by a majority was indicative of the people’s desire 
that it should be enforced. But the violators of the Act would spend money, raise 
technical objections, and appeal cases to exhaust the financial resources of the pro- 
secuting party ; and when they are appealed, I know how they are hung up for two or 
three years. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17159a. That is a very serious charge to make against the courts /—I am not saying 
that the courts kept them back. The counsel for the defence, by their technical re- 
sources, certainly succeeded in holding cases-back, so that the prosecution could not in- 
itiate new cases or have the parties tried for third offences, until the other cases were 
settled. The whole thing points to the necessity of a law for the Dominion which 
shall be enforced by the Central Government, who, getting a judgment from the courts 
on the question, will be in a position to go forward and prosecute without all the vex- 
atious delays incidental to prosecutions, under the license laws of the provinces. 
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17160a. Going back to Moncton, men have been fined there five or six times for 
violating the law ; is there any reason why they should not be fined twenty or thirty 
times ’—No. But if there was imprisonment for the third offence, then they would 
resist. 

1716la. Are not the municipal authorities who agree to this compromise elected by 
the same people that carried the Scott Act /—They are elected by the people, just as in 
the State of Maine, when I inquired of a man why the law was not enforced, he said, 
“The politicians get the vote of the temperance people by promising to enforce it and 
they get our support by promising to leave us alone.” 

17162a, Can you give us any information as to the cause of the condition of things 
in Moncton, where bars are kept open and lighted by the electric light, and where the 
people who keep them are fined repeatedly for the continuous violation of the law, just 
as if each case was a first offence, and the real enforcement of the law is practically 
neglected ¢—I do not know as I can give you any information that you have not secured 
in Moncton. The temperance sentiment is so strong that the people will not have 
licenses under any circumstances. When you say that the bars are lighted by the 
electric light, I do not know what you refer to, unless it is to the fact that there is in 
the hotel an are light which illuminates two or three rooms, one of which is a bar-room. 
That can be seen in this city. 

17163a. The Chief Constable swore to the sale of liquor in ten or twelve places in 
Moncton ?—I do not doubt it. It is a composition. The people do not want the trafiic, 
they have declared they do not want it, and yet there seems to be such a condition of 
things. 

17164a. Can you say whether this has anything to do with it, that the amount of 
money received in fines goes to lighten the taxes of the people to that extent? Do you 
think that perhaps makes the people more quiet than they would otherwise be ?—I do not 
think it affects the people, who really want this measure ; but with the members of the 
council it may be a serious consideration. 

17165a Is there any further statement you would like to make?—I do not know 
that there is anything special, except to say that I have seen these defects in the opera- 
tion both of the Scott Act and of the Maine law; and that they have all tended te 
confirm my conviction that the remedy does not lie in any measure of local prohibition, 
but in a law for the total prohibition of importation, manufacture and sale for the whole 
Dominion, and that the law should be administered by the Central Government ? 

17166a. The Dominion Government !—Yes, that would be my judgment. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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TORONTO, December 7, 1893. 


The Commission met at 10 a.m. 


Present : 


Jupge McDona.p. Mr. E. F. Charis. Rev. Dr. McLeop. 


JACOB H. SNIDER, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


17167a. What is your occupation ?—I am superintendent of the Helping Hand 
Home of Toronto, and agent for the Prisoners’ Aid Association of Toronto. 

17168a. How long have you lived in Toronto !—Nearly four years. 

17169a. Before that where did you live?-—Just in the vicinity of Toronto, in the 
County of York. 

17170a. Will you please state what the objects of the Helping Hand Home and the 
Prisoners’ Aid Association are!—The object of the Helping Hand Home is to arouse 
men to ambitions which rightfully belong to them. Perhaps men, through incompetence, 
have not been able to earn a livelihood for themselves and their families, and become a 
burden on the community. The object of the Helping Hand Home is to furnish such 
with a place where they can live cheaply while earning small wages, and to help strangers 
who come to the city, and encourage them to take situations in country places and 
elsewhere, rather than remain in the city, which is already overcrowded. 

17171a. Can you give us any idea of the extent of the work that is carried on in 
these homes? take, for instance, a year !—In the year we furnish about 15,000 meals 
and probably 8,000 lodgings ; but we deal personally with about 3,000 people annually. 

17172a. Are these people all Toronto people, or are they from different sections of 
the country /—They are from all over the world. 

17173a. How are these institutions maintained !—The Helping Hand Home has 
been maintained by voluntary contribution, and some of those who came to stay with 
us were able to pay something towards defraying the expenses of looking after them. 
Our rate is forty cents a day if a man is able to pay it ; if not, we take him for nothing, 
provided he gives evidence that he wants to take hold of honest labour as a means of 
livelihood. The Prisoners’ Aid Association has been organized for eighteen years. It 
is maintained by grants of $1,000 from the Ontario Government, $600 from the city of 
Toronto, and contributions from outside municipalities. The object of that is to visit 
prisoners while in prison, and to encourage and help them on their discharge to follow 
honest callings as a means of livelihood, to send them to situations, get tools for them, 
support and visit their families, and so on. 

17174a. Do you personally come in contact with these people /—Yes. 

17175a. Have you been able to ascertain what their previous habits have been as 
to temperance and sobriety /—Men in prison have an idea that visitors know that they 
are not there for any good reason, and all men are anxious to have an excuse, and I 
think a great many of the men in the prisons attribute the fact of their being there to 
the use of liquor when that is not the case. But my discharge sheets show that a 
slight fraction over fifty per cent of the prisoners in the Toronto jail have been sent 
there on no other charge than drunkenness. 

17176a. Do you know whether any of these are what are called repeaters !—Yes, a 


great many are repeaters. 
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By Mr. Clarke : 


17177a. Are there over fifty out of every hundred individuals in the jail sent there 
for drunkenness ?—That is what the discharge sheet shows. 

17178a. Were they different individuals or the same person over and over again ? 
—The same person. Sometimes the same person is in the jail eleven times in a year. 

17179a. And he is put down on your discharge sheet eleven times !—-Yes. The 
report of the jails and prisons for 1892 shows that there were in that year thirty per 
cent of the prisoners in the jails throughout the Province of Ontario who were brought 
there charged only with drunkenness. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17180a. What about the habits of the people you have to deal with who have not 
been in jail /—I have given that considerable study. I would think that eighty-five 
per cent of those who come to the Helping Hand Home asking for assistance would be 
brought there through the influence of drink, either directly or indirectly. 

1718la. Are you yourself favourable to a prohibitory law ?—Yes, I am favourable 
to anything that would stamp out this evil. 

17182a. What extent of prohibition do you favour !/—I would certainly like total 
prohibition. 

17183. Prohibiting the manufacture, importation and sale for beverage purposes ? 
— Yes. 

17184a. Would you make an exception of liquor needed for mechanical, medicinal 
and sacramental purposes /—I would for mechanical and medicinal purposes. 

17185a. Would you deem it right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated 
for plant and machinery rendered useless !—No, no more than the owners of stage lines 
should be remunerated when a railway runs through their section of country where they 
had been operating their stage lines. 

17186a. I suppose the man who owns the stage can continue running if he pleases ? 
—He can, but it will not pay him. 

17187a. Do you propose, then, not to interfere with the brewer or distiller any 
more than you would with the stage line, that is, to let him continue his business if he 
chooses, or do you intend to stop him /—Yes, I intend to stop him. 

17188a. Are they in the same position, then ?—Not exactly. 

17189a. Can you name to us any country in which there is in force such a law as you 
wish to obtain for Canada?—No, I cannot. Still, I would feel inclined to think that we 
as Canadians should try something rather better than has been tried in other countries. 

17190a. You are willing to make the experiment anyway, hoping for beneficial re- 
sults, is that it ?—Yes. 

17191a. In case of the enactment of such a law would you permit farmers to make 
cider from their own apples, or wine from their own grapes, for their own use /—I rather 
think I would allow that, if they chose to do so. 

17192a. Would you allow the mechanic in town to purchase grapes and make wine 
in his own house for his own use ?— Yes, I think I would. 

17193a. Then, would you permit persons to bring in liquor from other countries for 
use in their own homes ?—No. 

17194a. Have you paid any attention to the working of the license system in 
Toronto ?—Yes, I have to some extent. 

17195a. Do you find that the provisions of the law are well carried out !—Fairly 
well. There might be an improvement. 

17196a. Will you mention in what respect /—There is considerable liquor disposed 
of during prohibited hours. 

17197a. On Saturday night and Sunday ?—Yes. 

17198a. In licensed places !—!n licensed places. 

17199a, Is this general throughout the city, or is it confined to a few places ?—I 
rather think to a few. I would not say that they all doit. I might mention that some 
years ago I was general agent for the Massey Manufacturing Company in this city. I 
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used to be about hotels a good deal, and my experience was that this law was not ob- 
served to the letter. 

17200a. Have you reason to believe that there is much illicit sale in Toronto ?—I 
do not think there is a great deal. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17201a. Regarding the present method of treating drunkards—committing them to 
jail again and again for periods of thirty or forty or sixty days—what have you to say? 
—I am not in favour of the system. 

17202a. What would you suggest as a substitute for it?—I would suggest that a 
place should be provided specially for these men, and that they should be committed to 
it somewhat on the plan of the parole system on the other side. 

17203a. Indefinite sentence ?— Yes, and if a man gave evidence of improvement, to 
give him an opportunity to have his liberty. If we could have a home of that character, 
under an industrial system, where a man could do something to support his family, I 
think it would be far better than the present system. Ido not think it has any effect 
in the way of reforming a man to send him to jail for thirty days. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17204a. You state that thirty per cent of those committed to the jails of Ontario 
were charged with drunkenness simply. Have you made an examination as to how far 
the drink habit and the drink traffic have had to do with the other seventy per cent ?— 
Yes. IJ would say that in the case of half of them drink has been the direct cause of 
bringing them there. 

17205a. That is, making allowance for the statements made by prisoners which 
you do not accept, that they were drunk when they committed the offence /—Yes. 

17206a. You think that half of that seventy per cent, were really brought there 
through drink ?—Yes. I may state that I have opportunities of finding these things 
out in my visits to the families of prisoners. Being a regular attendant of the police 
court, I meet numbers of these people, and in visiting their homes I see what condition 
their wives and children are in, and I do not think I am very far astray in that state- 
ment. 

17207a. You think you get the actual history of the people ?—I think I do. 

17208a. Have you observed whether the drink shops as established are a danger 
and a source of temptation to discharged prisoners who but for them would keep sober 
and pursue a different course entirely /—Most decidedly. It has been one of the dif- 
ficulties in my work to get the men past the hotels. A discharged prisoner, breathing 
the air of freedom, feels rather good about it, and there is always somebody ready to 
ask him to brace up a little, and to take him to the first hotel they meet. I have very 
often visited a prisoner the night before he is discharged, and he has promised to come 
to the Home and take a situation that I had ready for him, but he will get drunk be- 
fore he gets that far, and perhaps late at night he will appear at the Home in a state 
of intoxication and ask for admission ; and I have found out from them that it was in 
meeting these places or coming in contact with people who were visiting them that 
they had to drink. 

17209a. And you think that but for the maintenance of the shop the men would be 
saved from that danger and perhaps be restored to honourable life !—Oh, I presume so. 

17210a. You rescue a percentage of the men who come under your care?—We are 
encouraged in that direction, though it is an up-hill work. We have a good many men 
occupying honourable places now who relate how things were committed that would not 
have been committed but for drink. 

1721la. You mentioned having had business relations with the Massey Company, 
and I suppose you came into contact with commercial travellers. Have you a know- 
ledge of the effect of the drink traffic and drink habit on business men especially !—Un- 
fortunately, I know a little more about that than is good for me. From a personal 
standpoint I have had experience in that direction. It is a common thing among men 
of that class to be known as jolly good fellows, and sometimes they get very jolly, but 
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not very good. Men will do, when under the influence of drink, things that they would 
not do at other times. Not that I think that men are so good, but when they are sober 
they have control over their emotions, and do not permit themselves to do things that 
they do not hesitate to do when under the influence of liquor. I have known men in 
prison for doing while under the influence of liquor what they would not think of doing 
in their sober moments, or if they did think of doing it, they would have sufficient self- 
control not to do it. 

17212a. It is sometimes claimed that under such regulations as obtained in Tor- 
onto, the drink traffic gets into the hands of the most reputable and responsible men, 
and that the evils of the traffic are reduced to a minimum. I would like to ask 
whether you have observed that the drink trade, conducted as it is with all these excel- 
lent regulations and by the men engaged in it, has been a help to you in your work of 
rescuing men ?—Not at all. They are very detrimental, the very best of them. 

17213a. Then the danger to the man you have to deal with is not exclusively in 
the illicit trade, but in the licensed trade as well t—In the licensed trade. 

17214a. Even as conducted by men who are regarded as highly respectable and 
thoroughly responsible ?—Yes. I have known men to get liquor when I have told the 
vendor the state of affairs at home—the wants of the family and the condition of the 
man, what his life had been and what the indulgence in drink had brought him to; I 
have known the same man to get all the drink he wanted in licensed houses. 

17215a. So, the regulation of the trade under license does not make it less danger- 
ous so far as your experience goes !—Not to the class of men I am dealing with. 

17216a. Perhaps you would like to make some statement on this question inde- 
pendent of any questions we have asked you?—I think the ground is pretty fairly 
covered. I might make some statements as to what I have done with the men I have 
had to deal with in the way of reformation. One man was an old railroad hand. He 
was of a very respectable family ; but he had got very low, and his people had discarded 
him on account of his dissipation. When he was restored, as I am thankful to say he 
was through the influence of the Home, he said: “‘ Now I think I will leave and go to 
some place where liquor is not sold.” He is now running on the Canada Pacific, east of 
Toronto ; he did not get away. He told me that the main trouble with railway men 
was that as a rule they were very fond of drink, and people were fond of selling it to 
them because they were good fellows and generally good pay. He has held on for two 
years, and keeps perfectly sober and is doing very well. Others with whom I have had 
dealings have had business relations which brought them into contact with men who 
were in the habit of drinking, and who have led them away again. A reformed man is 
always in danger in that way. IJ knew one man who had been a commercial traveller 
for years, but he had left the road and started in business for himself. So long as he 
was off the road he was all right ; but he thought he was not getting on fast enough, 
and he went on the road again. He was only there three months when the firm he 
was travelling for had to put him off on account of his falling into bad habits again. 
If there was no liquor sold, I do not think he would have fallen away. A man of that 
class is not likely to go to illicit dives. 

17217a. Perhaps you have some statistical tables bearing on this subject that you 
would like to leave with us!—I have here a report of the prisons of Ontario that I 
would be pleased to leave with you. 

17218a. Does that include a report of your own work !—Yes, that is, of the prison- 
ers’ Aid Association work, but not of the Helping Hand Home. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17219a, Have you had any experience of the operation of a prohibitory law in any 
part of Canada ?—Some years ago I had. 
17220a. Where ?—In Halton County. 
17221la. What was the effect of prohibition there? You refer to the Scott Act ?— 
Yes. It had a pretty good effect, but it was just at the commencement of the Scott 
Act times. 
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17222a. Do you know what led to its repeal ?—I think the want of proper machin- 
ery to enforce it. 

17223a. Was the condition of affairs in Halton under the Scott Act preferable to 
the condition of affairs in Toronto under license, just as you have found them in both 
places !/—The Scott Act certainly was not a success. 

17224a,. Which of the two systems was the preferable—taking the Scott Act as 
you found it operated, and the license law as it is operated and administered here ?—I 
think the license law is preferable ; but I do not think that is any fault of the Scott 
Act. 

17225a. Have you had any experience of any other prohibitory law ’—The Dunkin 
Act. 

17226a. How did it work ?—Something the same as the Scott Act. 

17227a. Were you ever in Maine?—No, I have never been in any of those States 
where liquor has been prohibited. 

17228a. Your experience has been confined to these local prohibitory acts 1—Yes, 
in Ontario. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17229a. In what respect do you regard the license law as preferable to the Scott 
Act Because we have not had men in sympathy with the Scott Act and the Dunkin 
Act to act as Inspectors. That is one reason why I think the law has been a failure ; 
and I believe one of the objects should be to obtain men as Inspectors and others who 
have to do with administering the law who would be in sympathy with it. 

17230a. The fault, then, was not with the law ?* No, but in the operation or the 
machinery. 

1723la. The officials were neglectful !—I think so. 


Rev. EDWARD H. DEWART, D.D., on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


17232a. You reside in Toronto !—Yes. 

17233a. You are a minister of the Methodist Church of Canada ?—Yes. 

17234a. Have you any stated charge !—I am editor of the Christian Guardian. 

17235a. How long have you resided in Toronto !—Altogether over twenty-seven 
years ; three years as pastor and over twenty-four years as editor, 

17236a. We have had placed before us the declaration of the General Conference 
of the Methodist Church of Canada in the autumn of 1890 on the subject of prohibi- 
tion ; do you individually concur in that declaration !—Yes. 

17237a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law 1—No, 
not of any Scott Act or local option. 

17238a. To what extent would you carry the prohibition for which you are asking ? 
—I am in favour of the entire prohibition of the importation, manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors as beverages. 

17239a. Would you permit farmers to make cider of their own apples and wine of 
their own grapes for their own use !—I have never settled these points ; but my general 
feeling is that I would be very slow to interfere with anything like personal liberty. I 
never prepared a Bill just representing my own ideas, and therefore never came to any 
very decided views on these points. 

17240a. What you had in view was, I suppose, the traffic /—Yes. 

17241—42a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you except from its 
operation liquors needed for mechanical, medicinal and sacramental purposes /— Yes. 

17243a. Would you deem it right, in case of the enactment of such a law, that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless ? 
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—I have always considered that an open question, worthy of consideration. Something 
would depend on circumstances ; but I admit that there is a great deal of force in the 
position that if a man has invested his money under legal authority, there should be 
some recognition of that. At any rate, I would rather remunerate for that kind of 
investment than let that stand in the way of a prohibitory law. 

17244a. You spoke of having been a pastor in Toronto for some years. As a 
pastor had you an opportunity of observing the effects of intemperance on different 
classes of people ?—Yes, to the ordinary extent that a minister would reach in his 
rounds. 

17245a. Did you find that there was much misery resulting from it /—Yes, a good 
deal. The particular cases that came under my observation would be limited in number, 
though all through my life, as well as while in the pastorate, I have seen a great deal of 
discord in the family and misery produced by drunkenness. 

17246a. Have you observed during the past twenty-five years a growing temper- 
ance sentiment and temperance habit in the community as a whole !— Yes, stronger and 
more widespread convictions in favour of temperance principles. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17247a. You heard the testimony of Mr. Snider, comparing the present license 
system as it is enforced and operated in Toronto with the operation of the Scott Act in 
Halton. Relying upon his testimony, would you consider that the Scott Act could be 
called an educator under those circumstances /—Oh, yes, because I know from a great 
many other sources just how matters stood in those cases—that where it was enforced 
it was an advantage, but where the combination against it succeeded in defeating it, it 
was not an advantage. 

17248. It was not an educator /—Oh, I think it was. Other people think that 
on the whole it repressed to a good extent, but not completely. 

17249a. Would your prohibition go so far as to prohibit the importation by citizens 
for domestic use !—I have stated already that I have not formulated my views on all 
the minor points, but I have a strong feeling against interference with the personal 
liberty of the individual. 

17250a. Would you interfere with the right of the individual to bring in liquor 
for his own use !—I would not just pronounce on that. It would depend a good deal 
on the particular case and circumstances. I have not formulated my view on the 
subject. . 

1725la. Have you given any attention to the present method of treating persons 
who are continually before the Police Magistrate for drunkenness !—Yes. My opinion 
is that the present method is not the best. Some other method, having better reforma- 
tory tendencies and elements, would be preferable to mere imprisonment for drunken- 
ness, which does not meet the case. Of course, I have not had the practical experience 
of dealing with these cases that some others have had. 


By Rew. Dr. McLeod : 


17252a, Speaking of prohibiting the importation for personal use, if you found 
that that were necessary to the success of prohibition, do you think the personal liberty 
ought to stand aside in the interests of the whole community !—Oh, certainly. That is 
what I wish to be understood as saying—that I would not want to give a general 
expression of opinion on the subject. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17253a. I suppose you know that in Maine the importation for private use is 
permitted—that, in fact, the State cannot prevent it, that being governed by Federal 
law 1—Yes, that is one of the things that operate against the success of prohibition 
there. 

17254a. Do you know that General Neal Dow, in giving his evidence before this 
Commission, stated that he would not interfere with that right even if he could, because 
he does not think that public opinion is ripe for it -—I regard as very sacred the rights 
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of the individual, but where the exercise of an individual right interferes with the 
morals of the community, my idea is that the individual right must give way to the 
general good. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17255a. In the changes which you have observed in Ontario, you have noticed 
this, no doubt, that the restrictions on the traffic have become increasingly severe. Do 
you regard these restrictions as having kept pace with public sentiment ?—Scarcely. 
There is no doubt there has been a growing and extending conviction of the need of 
doing something, which. has not perhaps been done always intelligently in other 
countries. But still, there was a groping out for some measure that would restrict. In 
fact, that is one of the remarkable things of the present day, that in almost every 
civilized country in the world, though they seem to be moving in different directions, 
there seems to be a feeling that something needs to be done to remove the evils of the 
liquor traffic that exist in these different countries. 

17256a. Have you observed that these increasing restrictions, notwithstanding the 
failure more or less of enforcing the law, have had the effect of strengthening public sen- 
timent against the liquor traffic !—Oh, yes. There is a large class of people who have not 
strong convictions on many points, perhaps, but who, when a measure is embodied in 
public law, have felt an obligation that they would not have felt without that law. 

17257a. It may be, then, that laws against an evil do strengthen public sentiment 
against that evil’—Yes. I have thought on that point a good deal. I regard the law, 
especially good laws, as the record of the moral progress of the community—as the em- 
bodying in statutes of what have come to be the convictions of the best part of the 
community ; and thus the law becomes an educator. These convictions may not always 
be the best ; but we suppose there has been a moral growth and development, and the 
law is the expression of that moral growth, and the sentiments it represents are invested 
with an authority for the public that they would not otherwise have had, and their 
sense of obligation to them will be such as they would not have felt if those principles 
had not been embodied in law. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17258a. Take the case of the Scott Act, which, having been adopted by the vote 
of the people in a municipality and given a trial, is voted out again; what conclusion 
can we come to in regard to their action ?—I look on it in this way. It must never be 
forgotten that there was an organized, interested opposition to that law—that there was 
a party in every community bound in every way to make it a failure and break it down. 
I do not think the fact that these parties succeeded in any instance gives them a right 
to say that that is a bad or unaccepted law. 

17259a. It is not an indication of a sentiment against prohibition ?—The feeling 
was that owing to the difficulty of enforcing the law—though I think the temperance 
people gave up a little too easily—nothing short of a general prohibitory law would be 
effective. But I most distinctly maintain that in those counties where the Scott Act 
was revoked, that revocation was not an expression of public sentiment against prohibi- 
tion, and cannot be fairly taken as a sign or token or evidence that a prohibitory law is 
not necessarily desirable or practicable. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


17260a. Speaking of the opposition to the Scott Act, have you means of knowing 
that, besides the local opposition, there was an organized opposition on the part of the 
liquor interest all over the province, which was concentrated in certain localities as it 
was found necessary !—I believe that to have been the case, from what I have seen in 
the public prints, and from the strength of certain localities, indicating outside help. I 
believe there was an organization to break down the law and make it ineffective. 

17261a. Have you been able to form any idea of the effects of the license system in 
Toronto ?—So far as it restricts the sale, a license law from my point of view is an 
advantage. I do not agree with some of our temperance friends who, if I understand 
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them rightly, would abolish the license system anyway. If you put the license system 
against prohibition, I am against the license system every time; but if you put the 
license system against free liquor, I am for the license system every time. In so far as 
it is a restrictive measure and tends to lessen the amount of sale, I think it is beneficial. 
as compared with free liquor. 

17262a. That is to say, the features of the license law that you favour are the 
restrictions /— Yes, but not the permission. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17263a. Is there any statement you would like to make ?—There are two or three 
remarks that I would like to make. I notice that a good many, and some in giving 
their evidence before this Commission, speak as if the object of those who favour a pro- 
hibitory law were to restrict individual liberty by preventing this man and that man 
drinking. I do not think that is a fair way to put the question. I regard this as the 
question : Is the liquor traffic, as now legalized, a benefit and advantage to the com- 
munity that should be maintained by the public authority, or an evil and mischievous 
thing? I think that is the whole question. If the liquor trattic—the saloon and the’ 
selling of liquor—is immoral in its tendencies, producing poverty, misery and crime, 
and the whole effect of it prejudicial to the best interests of the community, then the 
difficulty of enforcing it should not stand in the way of adopting it. The question is 
not whether this man or that man should have the right of drinking ; that is not a fair 
way to put it; but the real question before the country is, what is the general effect of 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors and the facilities for getting liquor in saloons? If you 
can prove that it is a good thing, that it helps morality and the general prosperity of 
the country, then you must stand by it and maintain it ; but if it can be shown, as I 
think it can, that its whole influence is demoralizing and injurious, then no ditticulty 
in regard to enforcing it should stand in the way of taking the authority and support 
and sanction of the law from behind anything that has that effect. Another point that 
has been brought up, and I think it is a very weak point, is that it is a divine order 
that we should grow stronger and better by resisting temptation. We all know that ; 
but to suppose that it is our duty therefore to spread the temptation and lay snares for 
the young, is, I think, a curious argument. And yet the idea has been put before this 
Commission that we would be doing wrong if we lessened the temptation. Surely, any- 
body will see that there is enough to try our strength and to ensnare and lead away the 
young after we have done all we can to remove temptation from them. Therefore, to 
speak as if it was a duty to let it remain as a temptation, because virtue is strengthened 
by temptation, seems to me a very extraordinary position, especially for a minister of 
the gospel to take. Then, it is said that you cannot make people good by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Neither can you make men good by convicting them of crime ; but all our laws 
are directed against crime and vice, and there is no doubt that crime and vice are less- 
ened by law ; and when law becomes an indication of the real intelligence and moral 
conviction of the people, it is invested with an authority which it would not have under 
other circumstances. With regard to opinions as to the success or failure or impractic- 
ability of a prohibitory law, I tind that everything depends on a man’s attitude. Men 
who are brewers or distillers, or patrons of the liquor traffic will not be very likely to 
say that prohibition is a necessary or expedient thing. Another thought that has 
occurred to me is that there are many thousands of people in Canada who have been 
total abstainers from intoxicating liquors for years, and nobody will say that these 
people suffer any disadvantage or are injured by abstaining, or that they are not as 
likely to be healthy or moral as those who use those liquors. That, it seems to me, 
answers the argument that facilities for obtaining intoxicating liquors are necessary to 
be maintained under the sanction of law. So far as that portion of the community are 
concerned, I think the whole testimony shows that they do not suffer any loss or injury, 
but rather that it is an advantage for them to be abstainers. Therefore, there cannot 
be any great necessity for the Legislature of the country affording facilities for indulg- 
ence in intoxicating liquors. It is also said that if a man is a drunkard and suffers, it 
is his own fault, and not the fault of the liquor seller. I have not the least idea of 
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excusing the man who drinks or taking the responsibility from him. But under the 
license system, there are a large number of persons in the community who I do not think 
want to do harm or mischief or to demoralize men, but who do want to make money. 
The more liquor they sell, the more mischief is done; but the increase in the sale of 
liquor is necessary to secure the object for which they engage in the liquor business. 
They engage in it to make money, not to do harm; but every man who has a license is 
interested in increasing the sale of intoxicating liquors in the community, and an increase 
in the amount of liquor consumed certainly tends directly to increase the amount of 
intemperance and the other evils that flow from the use of strong drink. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


17264a. You think, then, that as the volume of trade in liquor increases the mis- 
eries increase /—Certainly, because the more liquor is drunk the more mischief is done. 
My meaning is that there is a party in the community whose interest it is to do the 
thing that tends to increase the evils of intemperance that now exist. 

17265a. They do that for the sake of the profit without respect to the effects ?— 
ny és. 

17266a. But the question of revenue comes up. The Federal Government and the 
Provincial Governments receive from the traffic in the way of customs and excise duties 
and license fees in round numbers eight millions of dollars, and it is said that the coun- 
try cannot get along without that, and that it is more than an offset for the miseries 
and distresses caused by the traffic, the statements of which are somewhat exaggerated. 
Have you thought about that !—Yes. I would answer that in this way. I admit that 
there would be a certain amount of financial derangement and embarrassment, and 
there would have to be new adjustments made. But it cannot be denied that the liquor 
trade does not increase the actual wealth of the country, and therefore in whatever way 
the loss of revenue might be met, there would be the same and greater resources from 
which to get it. I am not a politician, and do not want to go into a question of what 
financial or tariff adjustments might be needed to produce the revenue needed ; but 
what I mean to say is that all the resources are there unbroken and even larger after 
prohibition than before—that prohibition, while it interferes with a certain method of 
getting the revenue, does not destroy or lessen but rather increases the resources that 
are to supply it. 


WARRING KENNEDY, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By Judge McDonald: 


17267a. You reside in Toronto ?—Yes. 

17268a. You are engaged in mercantile business !—Yes, wholesale dry goods. 

17269a. How long have you lived in Toronto !—Thirty-six years. 

17270a. Speaking as a citizen of Toronto, have you paid any attention to the way 
in which the license law is carried out in the city !—Yes, a little. 

17271a. Do you find that its provisions are satisfactorily carried out?—Yes, I 
think so, on the whole. 

17272a.. We understand that you have not here the number of licenses that the 
law would permit !—No, I believe not. It is kept within the limit. 

17273a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law ?—No, 
I have not had any personal experience. 

17274a. Are you yourself favourable to prohibition !—Oh, yes. 

17275a. You have heard the evidence given by Dr. Dewart and Mr. Snider this 
morning /—Yes, partly. 

17276a. You have heard the questions put to them as to the extent to which they 
would carry prohibition /—Yes. 
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17277a. Will you please state your views in regard to that —My views concur in 
Dr. Dewart’s. I would be in favour of a prohibitory law prohibiting the importation, 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes, and would except 
liquor for medical, mechanical and sacramental purposes. 

17278a. What are your views with regard to interference with the manufacture or 
importation by the private individual for use in his own house?—That is a matter that 
requires some thought, taking into consideration the circumstances. 

17279a. Is it a point you have not considered hitherto !—Not thoroughly. 

17280a. We find particularly in the County of Essex, that a great many farmers 
are making wine from grapes of their own raising for their own use, and that a great 
many farmers make cider for use in their own houses, and the question asked is whether 
prohibition should extend so far as to interfere with that kind of thing?—TI do not 
think I would go so far as to interfere with the manufacture of cider or wine from 
grapes for use in the household. 

17281a. I suppose you know that a good many wives, from currants, rhubarb and 
things of that kind, make wine, which, if sugar is used, must contain a certain amount 
of alcohol ?—I do not think I would interfere with them. 

17282a. It is the traffic you have in view ?—Yes. Much of the wine used by the 
farmers in this way is the kind of wine that is now used generally in the churches— 
what is called unfermented wine. 

17283a. This wine made by the farmers is fermented. In case of the enactment 
of such a law as you favour, preventing the manufacture of liquors, would you deem it 
right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery render- 
ed useless !—That is a question that has engaged my thoughts occasionally, but not 
thoroughly. I do not think it would be unfair to remunerate brewers and distillers for 
their plant—for the amount of capital that they have invested under the protection of 
the law, but I would be against remunerating them for what are called indirect dam- 
ages. 

17284a. It has been said that the Government of the country has been virtually in 
partnership with these men, and that in compliance with new statutes and regulations 
passed from time to time, new machinery and new plant have been required, and that 
further, by an enactment passed a few years ago requiring distillers to keep their stock 
on hand for two years, it has been necessary to accumulate large stocks and to provide 
large warehouses, and that therefore there should be an allowance made to them in case 
of the enactment of a prohibitory law ?!—Yes, I do not think it would be unfair to make 
an allowance for things of that kind. 

17285a. Taking what you call direct losses, you think it would be right to make 
remuneration ?—I think so, for the plant. 

17286a. Have you considered what method could be adopted for making up the 
revenue to the Dominion, the provinces and the municipalities, that would be lost in 
case of the enactment of such a law ?—No ; but after enacting such a law the country 
would still retain its strength, its resources and its wealth. These would not be dimin- 
ished by a prohibitory law ; and whatever means the Government might adopt to raise 
the revenue, whether by direct taxation or otherwise, the same resources are available ; 
and the country, instead of being impoverished by a prohibitory law, I consider will be 
in ameasure enriched. We speak of hard times, and it has been sometimes said that 
these are caused by over-production—over-production of materials and different kinds 
of goods. I think the difficulty is not in the over-production, but in the under-con- 
sumption. If I visit any of the houses of mechanics, I do not find that they have too 
much furniture or clothing or things of that kind. I think the country would be en- 
riched if the prohibitory law were in force, because then the means that are now used 
for strong drinks would be available for other and useful and practical purposes for the 
benefit of the country, 

17287a. As a business man, have you found your business to be affected injuriously 
to any extent by intemperance on the part of other business men ?—It is difficult to 
speak of that ; but I believe we have suffered more or less by the intemperance of men 
in our employ. 
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17288. I meant whether you have suffered from men to whom you have sold goods, 
retailers and other men throughout the country, from their being men of intemperate 
habits ?—Oh, yes, we have. I have known some who have been brought to bankruptcy 
through intemperance, and as a consequence their neglect of their business. 

17289a. I suppose you have customers who are total abstainers and customers who 
are what are called moderate drinkers with whom you have had no difficulty /—Yes. 

17290a. Have you any rule with regard to the habits of your employees /—We 
have no rule that we enforce. The rule that prevails simply is to employ young men 
of temperate habits. We have had much trouble with some young men in our estab- 
lishment—excellent salesmen and excellent business men in other ways—owing to their 
drinking habits. Some of them I have taken to Mr. Morphy to take the pledge; but 
when they broke it, I thought I would be committing a sin to make them take fresh 
pledges, and consequently we had to discharge them. 

17291a@. What is your opinion of the treatment of men who are repeatedly before 
the Police Court for drunkenness—sending them to jail for short terms ?—I could not 
offer an opinion. I have given no consideration to it. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17292a. Have you had experience of the different prohibitory laws?—No. No 
personal experience. I have never resided in any place where any of the local option 
laws were tried. 

17293a. Never resided in Maine ?—No, only passed through it. 


by kev. Dr. McLeod : 


17294a. Speaking of compensation, some people make the point that there ought to 
be two sides to the compensation—that if brewers and distillers are compensated for 
any losses they allege they suffer by prohibition, there might be fairly asked compensa- 
tion for the people who have suffered by their legalized traffic. Have you thought on 
both sides of the question !—That is, for brewers and distillers to pay them ? 

17295a. Hither the Government or the brewers and distillers ought to compensate 
the people who have suffered from the existence of the traffic?—That is not a question 
that I have considered. It would bea difficult matter to accomplish. 

17296a. But there is this point, that there would be a degree of unfairness in com- 
pensating brewers and distillers for any supposed loss in the way of plant and machinery 
in view of the fact that they have been enriching themselves through many years—that 
it would be unfair to tax the people out of whom they have gotten their riches to still 
further compensate them ?—The measure of compensation that I would be disposed to 
yield would be simply for the plant that they have purchased by reason of the protection 
that the law affords them; but as for indirect loss that might be calculated for the 
future, that I would not concur in at all; but simply for the plant that would be 
rendered useless. 

172963a. It has been suggested that if they had notice for two or three or four or 
five years, they might get rid, not only of their stock, but of their plant, and that that 
would be equivalent to compensation. Have you thought of that !—That is another view. 
That would be a certain kind of compensation, and that I would favour very much. if 
a prohibitory law were introduced, I would favour giving fair notice, whether a year, 
six months, or two or three years, so as to give them a chance of getting rid of their 
stock. Then they could not complain of being taken suddenly. 

17297a. I suppose that you, like other men in business, have suffered from tariff 
changes !— Yes. 

17298a. Have you ever thought that you ought to have compensation ?—That is an- 
other aspect of it. We expect, perhaps, to suffer by some of these changes of tariff. 

17299a. Of course, it is the duty of business men to be on the lookout for these 
things, and as far as they can to provide against them ?—Yes. 

17300a. That suggests this question—that this agitation having been going on for 
years, the brewers and distillers ought to be prepared for what some people regard as 
inevitable. 
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By Judge McDonald: 


1730la. And at the same time, they have had to keep a stock on hand for two 
years /— You see, that is a very important consideration. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


17302a. It is alleged that the two years regulation is first in the interest of the 
consumers, that the liquors may be pure and less injurious ; and then it has been alleged 
that the rule has been in the interest of the big distillers, making practically a combine 
of them, squeezing out the little fellows and giving the big ones a monopoly. But the 
Government has not said to these men that they must go into the business, but that if 
they go into the business, or continue in it, certain things must be done. They take 
their own risks. Should they not take their own risks to the end of the chapter /—It 
might be argued in that way. 

17303a. From your observation as a business man, do you believe that the drink 
trade has to do with this under-consumption that you speak of /—Yes, there is no doubt 
about that. 

17304a. If the drink trade were abolished, there would be an increased consump- 
tion that would equalize matters?—Yes, and increased comforts in the homes of the 
consumers. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17305a. Is there any other statement that you would like to make yourself /—No. 


WILLIAM T. R. PRESTON, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By Judge McDonald : 


17306a. You reside in Toronto !—I do. 

17307a. How long have you lived here ?—About ten years off and on. Five or 
six years ago I moved here permanently, though I was practically living here before 
that, my business calling me here six days of the week. 

17308a. Have you always lived in Canada ?— Always in Canada. 

17309a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law in 
Canada ?--I have seen the operations of the Scott Act in Ontario. 

17310a. In what counties ?—I fancy in almost every county during its operation. 
I was then engaged in political work, and was going around all the time. 

173lla. Do you know anything of the County of Halton ?—Nothing special; only 
seeing the evidences of liquor there. 

17312a. Did you see in all of those counties evidences of liquor being sold !—Just 
about. 

17313a. Was the sale carried on in different ways in different counties? Was there 
more or less openness according to the locality /—It was pretty much the same every- 
where—a bar-room, sometimes behind the principal bar-room, sometimes in a corner. 

17314a. You have spoken of being about the country in connection with political 
business. A gentleman who gave evidence here yesterday as to the causes of the repeal 
of the Scott Act in the County of Halton, the Rev. Mr. Kettlewell, stated that it hap- 
pened ata time when a by-election for the House of Commons was coming on, and 
that certain Conservatives in a section of the county agreed with the Liberal party there 
that if the Liberal party would vote for the repeal of the Scott Act those Conservatives 
would support their candidate for the House of Commons, Mr. Waldie, a merchant of 
this city, and that the gentlemen on either side acted up to their agreement, and Mr. 
Waldie was elected and the Scott Act was repealed. Do you know anything of that? 
—I saw by a newspaper last night that Mr. Kettlewell was reported to have made a 
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statement to that effect. As to any such arrangement, one may have taken place with- 
out my knowledge, though I never heard of any and I was in the county during the 
campaign for two weeks at a time. But when Mr. Kettlewell gave his proof as to the 
person elected, he was altogether astray. Instead of Mr. Waldie being elected, Mr. 
Henderson was elected by a majority of about 140, if my memory serves me rightly. 

17315a. Do you remember the year?—February 7, 1888, and on the second of 
March following, the repeal of the Scott Act was carried. 

17316a. By what majority /—About two hundred, it was reported in the papers at 
the time. 

17317a. Mr. Kettlewell stated that Mr. Henderson is now the member, and that 
he is a prohibitionist ?—I do not know as to that; but I know he was not the Liberal 
nominee. 

17318a. Do you know who represented the county in the Local Legislature ?— 
Colonel Kearns. 

17319a. Mr. Kettlewell stated that he is a prohibitionist /—He claims to be. 

17320a. Ina good many sections of the country, where gentlemen have told us of 
the benefits that resulted from the operation of the Scott Act, when we asked them 
why it was repealed, they have stated that party politics crept in. What was your ex- 
perience ?—I may state that I was a supporter of the Scott Act, and travelled a hun- 
dred miles to vote for it in the county where I then voted. I have had no personal 
experience of party politics having affected the question in any way. But whatI did 
see was that the apparent failure of advanced temperance people to assist the License 
Inspector and the Commissioners to enforce it, and the failure generally to co-operate 
with them, brought about the feeling in the minds of the general public that the Act 
was a failure. I will give you one case in point; it was in the town where I lived. 
Immediately after the Scott Act was adopted the town council was elected, the mem- 
bers of which, I think the majority of them, together with the Mayor, were official 
members in the churches and recognized temperance people. The Chief Constable was a 
very ardent temperance man, and he told me, previous to the Act coming into oper- 
ation, that he would leave nothing undone to secure its enforcement. I think it was on 
the Monday following the first of May, when the Act was to take effect, he was called 
into the Mayor’s office, and told that if he attempted to enforce the Scott Act, his head 
would go into the waste paper basket the next morning following the first attempt. So 
that during the time the Act was in force there, no action was taken by him to assist 
the Inspector to enforce it, and although repeated announcements were made in the 
public press of a change in this respect, no attempt was made on the part of the tem- 
perance people in that direction. The Inspector was a personal and political friend of 
mine, and he told me that he had got no assistance, and that nobody wanted to enforce 
the Act. The result finally was that, when the question of repeal came up, a very 
large vote was given in that county for the repeal of the Act. 

17321a. Do you know anything as to the matter of the appointment of these 
Inspectors? Mr. Totten, in giving evidence, intimated to us that the Ontario Govern- 
ment had met the wishes of the temperance people in the different sections by 
appointing temperance men as Inspectors, with the view of having an honest enforce- 
ment of the law?—I have a very distinct recollection of that phase of the matter. 
When the conclusion was finally reached that the administration of the law should be 
under the control of the Ontario Government, I think I am safe in saying, and I do not 
think I am violating any confidence in doing so, that the Government determined that 
the Act should be enforced ; they asked the officials who were not in favour of the Act 
to resign, which was tantamount to their dismissal ; and they asked those who had the 
recommendation of Inspectors and other officials to recommend only men whose co-opera- 
tion could be depended upon in the enforcement of the Act. That was done and car- 
ried out in every case. 6 

17322a. We understand that the Government placed the Rev. Mr. Manning in 
charge of the whole matter, to look after the officials and see that the Act was enforced ? 
—I know that to be a fact. 

17323a. He inspected the Inspectors ?—Yes. 
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17324a. From your knowledge of Mr. Manning, do you think he lived up to his 
duties and was anxious to enforce the law !—I think he was, and taking the Inspectors 
as a body, throughout the province, I know that the instructions to them were along 
that line. 

17325a. Have you had any experience of a prohibitory law elsewhere than in the 
province of Ontario ?—A short time ago I visited Towa. 

17326a. Perhaps you will give us a statement of what you saw. there !—The first 
matter that came to my notice in connection with the operation of the prohibitory law 
there, was in the dining car of the railway train. I found on the back of the bill of 
fare a schedule of the different kinds of lhquors, underneath which was printed, “ Not 
to be sold in Iowa.” Iasked the conductor if that was strictly observed. No, he said, 
that was there as a matter of form ; we could get all the liquors we wanted if we paid 
for them. However, we were not investigating that kind of thing there. I had an 
opportunity of inquiring of persons on the train in regard to the operation of prohibi- 
tion in Dakota, Kansas and Iowa, intending to go through to Kansas at any rate before 
returning; but, instead of that, I went on to Omaha and stayed there for a while, and 
also visited Council Bluffs. 

17327a. What places did you visit in Iowa?—Council Bluffs, Des Moines and 
Dubuque. 

17328a. How did you find things at Council Bluffs /—At Council Bluffs the saloons 
were more open than anywhere in the province of Ontario, and much more to be con- 
demned, because they were nothing but drinking establishments. In one bar-room 
which we entered, there was one behind the counter who I think I can say was little 
more than a boy ; there were quite a number in the bar-room, and among them some 
who in this province would certainly be regarded as children, scarcely able to reach up 
to the counter to get their drink. I went into quite a number of these places, and 
found about the same state of affairs in all of them, liquor being sold openly and being 
drun at the counter and paid for. I took occasion to ask some of them how it was 
that this sort of thing could go on—if this was not a prohibition town. They said it 
was a prohibition town as far as the State law was concerned, but practically it was 
not; that the City Marshal, or some one of the municipal officers, came around monthly 
and collected a fine on the first of the month, which secured them immunity from pro- 
secution during the month. There was a large place there called a bottling establish- 
ment, in front of which and behind which there was piled up tier on tier of what seemed 
to be beer barrels. The whole arrangement seemed to be running in the most open 
manner, and no one with any friendly feelings towards temperance would see it with- 
out condemning it unhesitatingly. There was a general slovenliness about these places, 
and in two or three of them there were drunken people. 

17329a. How large a place is Council Bluffs !—I think it has about 21,000 inhabi- 
tants. Then, [ learned from the Government returns that in the county in the year 
previous there had been issued 250 of what are known as tax receipts, sometimes called 
licenses, from the Federal Government to liquor dealers, and that 180 had been issued 
in Council Bluffs proper. 

17330a. The possession of one of these tax receipts secures the possessor Immunity 
from surveillance by the United States officers ?—Yes, the Federal officers. 

17331la. These are legitimately obtained by druggists ?—Yes. 

17332a. Could Council Bluffs have 180 druggists /—Oh, no. The druggists’ estab- 
lishments were few and far between. 

17333a. You also visited Des Moines. How did you find that city in regard to 
druggists /—There were a great many so-called druggists there. 

17334a. Des Moines is an inland place ?—Yes. From the hotel where I was stop- 
ping I walked into a drug store. The gentleman who was with me said he would like 
to get some whisky. The man in the store said he could not sell less than two ounces: 
he poured out two ounces and my friend paid for it. *I said to the man, “ Don’t you 
want any receipt or certificate for this, as to what it is for?’ ‘‘Oh, no,” he said, “ that 
is not necessary.” I said, ‘‘Isn’t this a prohibition town?’ “ Supposed to be,” he said ; 
“we are prohibited from going dry.” Ina glass case on the table there seemed to be 
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every kind of liquor, from beer to champagne. I stayed there for some time talking to 
him. I asked him if that was general in the town. He said it was. We saw the same 
kind of thing going on in quite a number of other drug stores. I asked a man in the 
hotel if all the drinking was done in the drug stores. ‘ No,” he said, “if you 
strike one of these restaurants and ask for beer, you will probably get it.” So 
we entered the first place we came to, around the corner, and we found a young 
fellow, I do not think more than eighteen, standing behind a bar. He was asked for 
some lager beer. He put up two glasses. I said to him, “Are you not afraid to sell to 
strangers!” ‘No, not very much afraid,” he answered. ‘Don’t the authorities bother 
you at all?” IT asked. ‘‘ Well, they do,” he said ; “they sometimes come and take away 
part of a keg of beer, but we are not long in opening up another one. That is a signal 
for the boys to enter: when they see the Sheriff leave, they know there is a new one 
on tap.” I asked, “ Are you punished for violating the State law?” “ No,” he said, 
“they take away the barrel and get their judgment on that ; they run up the costs, and 
the sheriff has to pay them.” He added, “ We can stand it as long as they can ;” and 
I should imagine that he could, from the business we saw him doing. We visited seve- 
ral restaurants of the same character. 

17335a. Did you visit any clubs!—No. I saw about the court-house while the 
court was sitting about as scaly a looking lot of roughs and scalliwags as I ever saw 
anywhere. During the day I was around a good deal and talked with a good many law 
officers, citizens and officials at the State buildings ; and the general statement was this: 
they did not claim that the law was inoperative, but it was a failure, for which they laid 
the blame sometimes to one political party and sometimes to the other. 

17336a. Did you learn that a change of policy towards the law had been adopted 
by one of the political parties, the Republican party, recently /—The election was then 
going on, and the question was in a sense almost buried by the larger Federal issues ; 
and yet one gentleman to whom I addressed my inquiries pointed out to me that both 
political parties were by their published platforms committed to the repeal of the prohi- 
bition law in one form or another—the Democrats to repeal outright, with legislation on 
the lines of local option ; the Republicans to amend the law as it stood so as to allow 
local permission in municipalities where it was thought public opinion was not strong 
enough to secure its enforcement. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17337a. But both were lessening the stringency of the measure ?—Both were 
decidedly loosening the strings. 

17338a. The Republican candidate for Governor has been successful in the elec- 
tions !—-Yes. 

17339a. Did I understand you to say that the question of amending the pro- 
hibitory law was swallowed up in the larger and wider question !—Oh, yes, although 
the newspapers and people on the platform were discussing it. Besides the two regular 
party candidates, there was a straight prohibition candidate for maintaining the law as 
it now is. His vote was certainly less than the majority received by the Republican 
candidate ; I think ten or twelve thousand votes, according to the returns. 

17340a. Could any inference be drawn from that !—Oh, no. It would be unfair to 
draw any inference from that, of course. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17341la. It is known, of course, that the prohibition party has been putting up 
candidates for a long time, and not getting very large votes /—Yes. 

17342a. Is it not because the temperance men have stuck to the two old parties ? 
—Yes, that may be. This was the first time, I understood for many years, that the 
Republican party has weakened there on the prohibition question. 

17343a. Then you visited Dubuque: will you please state what condition of things 
you found there ?—Dubuque is past description. One might almost say that every 
second door is a saloon ; but probably it is not so bad as that. They are very thick. 
A policeman told me that there were 350 in the town, which has a population of about 
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thirty thousand. The Dubuque directory gives the names and addresses of four 
breweries, six bottling establishments, ten wholesale liquor stores, thirty-five hotels and 
one hundred and eighty-one saloons, making 236 in all. 

17344a. Are these all illegal ?/—All illegal. There were, according to the last 
returns, 288 Federal tax receipts, or license permits as they are called, issued in that 
city. In less than ten minutes walk, I passed forty saloons, and they were simply 
drinking places, not at all analogous to our saloons, which of course are limited in 
number in the first place, and have eating-houses attached to them. The saloons in 
Toronto are really restaurants, and probably each one supplies as many meals as half a 
dozen hotels. 

17345a. Was any explanation given you to account for this state of things !—The 
only explanation I got there was that prohibition had been carried by a kind of wave 
of a moral panic, and that when it was carried people thought they had done all that 
was necessary, and could then sit down and do nothing. As far as temperance senti- 
ment and temperance work was concerned, a number of parties with whom I had no 
personal acquaintance—in fact, I had not a letter of introduction to any one, and did 
not know any one there at all—alleged that temperance work in the place was dead—. 
there was no progress. I might say just here that I went there certainly with no un- 
friendly feelings towards temperance, because I have been a total abstainer all my life- 
time, and I of course expected, notwithstanding the reports that had been circulated, to 
see prohibition really in operation. 

17346a. And the result, on the whole ?—The result, from inquiries I made of 
parties belonging to different parts of the State, some of whom I met on the trains and 
some in Des Moines, was that of the towns of Iowa, Des Moines was about the only 
one where there was no open saloon, that in all the others—and this I have verified by 
reference to some documents since—there are open saloons under license by the local 
authorities. 

17347a. What is the effect upon a community, with regard to the observance of 
all law, of such a state of things ?—Very demoralizing, I should imagine. 


By Mr, Clarke : 


17348a. Would you consider the law an educator in that case ?—Not at all; rath- 
er an educator in the wrong direction. In addition to that, I am free to admit that I 
was innocent enough to believe that prohibition lessened the number of inmates of the 
jails, reformatories and penitentiaries. I found the opposite to be the fact there. The 
figures show just about double the percentage of inmates in the juvenile reformatories 
alone that were in them in 1880. The more serious offences during the last year, 
1892, were certainly of a very pronounced character. The figures were very suggestive. 
One person there alleged that one of the causes for the failure of the law to be prohibit- 
ive during late years was the action of the Democrat Governor, Governor Boies : it was 
a Republican who was speaking. He said that Governor Boies had held the strings 
somewhat loosely in regard to the exercise of executive clemency by issuing pardons to 
persons who had been convicted of violating the law. I looked into the figures, and I 
found that the statement was made without any basis of truth whatever. The number 
of pardons issued in liquor cases stood about even as between the two parties ; certain- 
ly, they gave no ground for a direct charge of that kind against the Democratic party. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17349a. You also visited Omaha. That is in a high license State ?—Yes. 
17350a. How did you find things there !—I found things there very orderly. The 
bar-rooms and the hotels certainly seem to be well kept. I questioned some of the 
officers there in regard to the operation, not so much of high license, but of license; 
and, although it is what we would call an out-of-the-way place, and was at one time a 
frontier city. Without any hesitation at all they told me that the law was well observed. 
One of them said to me, “ You are a stranger here ; if you come in after hours, you can 
not get into any one of these places ; you can not get in on Sunday ; you can not get in 
on election day.” J asked, ‘‘ What do you people do to get a drink then?” He said, 
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“Those who are very anxious to get a drink go over to Council Bluffs, across the river. ” 
Of course, I had no opportunity of proving whether what he said was true or not. 

17351a. Were you in either Omaha or Council Bluffs on Sunday ?—I was not in 
either place on Sunday. One of them went into greater details as to the restrictions 
placed on the traffic. For selling to minors or to drunkards he said the penalties were 
very severe. J saw minors drinking in the prohibition State, and I saw drunkards in 
the bar-rooms in the prohibition State. 

17352a. Did you see any drunkenness in Omaha ?—I did not. 

17353a. Did you make any investigation in Council Bluffs and in Omaha, the two 
places being side by side and one in a prohibition state and the other in a license State, 
as to how the social evil was treated !—No, I made no inquiries on that subject. 

17354a. Are you yourself favourable to the enactment of a prohibitory law in 
Canada ?—Well, I had always thought along that line until almost recently ; at least, I 
had hoped to live to see the time when there would be prohibition. 

17355a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered use- 
less —I think if we want to have prohibition, we ought to be willing to pay for it, and 
make some sacrifices to bring it about—how far, it is hard to say. I hardly think the 
question is being placed before the public in what one might call an honest light. I 
think these questions should all come up in a discussion of prohibition. 

17356a. A question that has been raised is, what is manufacture? Would the 
making of liquor by persons in their own houses for their own use be manufacture that 
should be prohibited? Do you know if that question has been dealt with in public 
discussions ’—No, I have never heard that discussed. 

17357a. What is your opinion of that ’—I would like all forms of the evil put a 
stop to; but I have no faith in legislative enactment for the purpose of making people 
better. This has to be done in the home, in the school and in the church. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17358a. Would you allow people living in Essex County who grow grapes to make 
wine out of them for their own use ?—I do not know how you could prevent it. 

17359a. Suppose it was not convenient for other people to make wine for them- 
selves in this way, would you allow the farmers to sell it to them ?—I do not know how 
you could prevent it, unless you had an army at every man’s door. 


By Judge McDonald ; 


17360a. In your own city, are there not large quantities of grapes sold in the 
autumn ’—Yes, ton loads. 

1736la. If the farmer has the privilege of making wine out of his own grapes, 
would not the people here be allowed to buy the grapes and also make wine in their own 
houses ?—I do not see how you could prevent it. 

17362a. And I suppose you know that rhubarb and currants and things of that 
kind are used in many households /—Oh, yes; it is very easy to make liquor. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17363a. I think you told us that Council Bluffs was on the border of Nebraska. 
Where is Dubuque ?—It is on the border of Illinois. 

17364a. Council Bluffs and Dubuque are border towns, and Des Moines the capital 
and largest city in the state /—I think it is. 

17365a. Des Moines is in the interior. Did you visit any other places in Iowa ?— 
No. 

17366a. You did not go into any of the country towns ?—I did not. 

17367a. Do you think that if you had gone into any of the country towns you 
would have got a different impression about prohibition !—I was told not; unless I 
went into a small village, I would find things just about as they were in Council Bluffs 
and Dubuque. So Iwas told by people who claimed to be temperance people in Des 
Moines. 
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17368a. Did you hear anything in the course of your investigation about terrorism 
by liquor people in any part of the state ?—Nothing special. 

17369a. I mean resistance to law enforcement in a violent form ?—No, I heard 
nothing about that. 

17370a. You did not visit Muscatine ?—No. 

17371a. And therefore did not hear about the dynamiting of the homes of several 
prominent people who had been active in the enforcement of the law /—No, I did not. 

17372a. Did you make inquiry as to the condition of things in the State prior to 
prohibition !—No, except that I learned from the State documents that prior to prohibi- 
tion the law only allowed wine and beer to be sold. Since returning from there, I have 
heard incidentally that the law had not been universally observed. As to that I have 
no personal knowledge. 

17373a. I suppose you are aware that in earlier days they had a prohibitory law 
something similar to the one now in force /—Hardly as ironclad. 

17374a. And that later there was a change made in the law permitting the sale of 
beer and light wines?!—Yes ; in 1858 the change was made. 

17375a. And a few years ago there was a return to a more rigid prohibitory enact- 
ment ?— Yes. 

17376a. Aside from the statistical returns which you consulted—which are more 
or less reliable, I will not say which—did you, from any other information you gathered, 
find yourself able to compare the condition of things in Iowa prior to prohibition, keep- 
ing in mind the changed character of the population, with the condition of things under 
prohibition !—I looked into the figures, comparing 1880 with 1890, and the figures 
certainly were not such as would give one confidence in the operation of the prohibitory 
law on the lines of decreasing crime or lessening the numbers of inmates in prisons or the 
cost of the administration of justice. 

17377a. Did you interview citizens of various shades of belief on this question ?— 
Oh, yes, a great many people. 

17378a. Did you get from any, statements to the effect that, all things considered, 
taking the State as a whole, prohibition was effective and was doing some good ?—No; I 
rather got the other view, that it was a failure. 

17379a. From those who were favourable to prohibition !—From those who were 
favourable to prohibition. I met one who was very strongly in favour of having the 
law carried on upon the present lines; that was because he had objections to any 
license moneys, which he called blood money, being used by any of the municipalities. 

17380a. How long were you in the State ?—_A few days. 

1738la. A week !—Just about that. 

17382a. From the time you entered to the time you left, including Sunday ?—_No, 
T was not there on Sunday. 

17383a. So you were not there a week !—Not quite a week. 

17384a. And in that time you investigated three towns, one on the Illinois border, 
one on the Nebraska border, and one in the interior *—Yes. 

17385a. You did not go south or visit any of the smaller towns?—No. The reports 
I got of them are borne out by the Federal returns in regard to the issue of tax receipts 
or permits. 

17386a. Of course, the Federal Government tax receipts are issued to any person 
who pays the fees, and they g grant immunity from federal interferen ce /—Yes, and they 
are acknowledged by the temperance people as giving authority to sell. 

173874. They are regarded as prima facie “evidence of intention to sell, at any rate ? 
—They are regarded as more than evidence of intention. 

17388a. Did you make a comparison of the number of tax receipts issued in Iowa 
according to population, with the number issued in Nebraska or Minnesota ?—I did. 
The tax receipts issued in Iowa run in the ratio of about one to every 455 of the popu- 
lation, and in Nebraska one to every 770 of the population. Nebraska is under high 
license. 

17389a. Would you attribute the difference in any degree to the fact that in 
Nebraska there is a monopoly of the liquor trade by the licenses under the law /—No; I 
think it is an incident of supply and demand. 
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17390a. Are you inferring that where the sale is prohibited, there is therefore a 
greater demand for intoxicants ?—I would rather infer this, that where there is a license 
system the municipal authorities have a better opportunity of putting down what may 
be termed the illicit traffic by having the assistance of those wko are in the business, 
they of course having a very strong interest in putting a stop to illicit sales ; whereas 
there is no such deterrent in the so-called prohibition state of Iowa. 

17391a. Did you find from your inquiries that officials in license communities are 
more active in preventing illicit sales; or did you not examine as to that ?!—Not 
specially. 

17392a. And did you discover whether the licensees really co-operate with the 
officials ?—I think they do. 

17293a. You did not make any examination as to that?—No. That was pointed 
out as one of the arguments in favour of license. 

17394a. As between Omaha and Des Moines, in which place does the liquor trade 
make the better appearance !—Do you mean the greater number of drunkards or any- 
thing of that kind? I certainly saw a more disreputable looking crowd in Des Moines 
around the court-house, than I saw around the court-house in Omaha. 

17395a. In which place are the saloons the more attractive !—They are more at- 
tractive in Omaha, certainly. 

17396a. Did you ever see saloons more attractive anywhere than in Omaha ?— 
Oh, yes. 

17397a. Where ?—In Chicago. 

17398a. In Des Moines were they particularly attractive?—They were not, but 
they had customers all the same. 

17399a. In Des Moines, were they more or less secretly carried on?—You would 
hardly call it secret. The rooms were entered from the street. 

17400a. Did you interview the Chief of Police there ?—I did not. 

17401la. You did not go to the headquarters of the police ?—I interviewed some of 
the police around the place. 
17402a. May I ask you under whose guidance you went about }—I was not under 
the guidance of anybody. 

1703a. You were accompanied by somebody ?—By a friend from Toronto whom I 
met in Chicago. 

17404a. May I ask whether it was from pure curiosity on you own part that you 
made these inquiries ?—It was from curiosity on my own part, undoubtedly. 

17405a. Purely /—Well, I had been led to believe that everything that prohibi- 
tionists said was gospel truth, and I went there to see matters for myself. 

17406a. You went to make a careful examination /—I went to make an examina- 
tion, and to state, if occasion required a statement from me, truthfully what I saw. <3 

17407a. I suppose, intending to state, when you went!—Well, I could hardly put 
it like that. 

17408a. Did you find what you went to find? It is said that a man finds what he 
goes to find?—I did not go to find drink, and I certainly found lots of it. I went 
candidly to see if prohibition was effective, and with no unfriendly feeling towards pro- 
hibition. I would to-morrow hold up both hands—more than that, I would be willing 
to pay—for the wiping out of the trafficif I thought it was possible. I would like to 
see it wiped out. 

17409a. You do not think it possible ?—Not until human appetite is somewhat re- 
organized. 

17410a. You spoke of seeing saloons in Des Moines. How many saloons did you 
find ?—I could not tell you how many. 

1741la. Were they saloons such as you have in Toronto 1—No, they were simply 
drinking places. 

17412a. Were they fitted up like those in Toronto !—They were not. 

17413a. Was there a spread of bottles on shelves, a beer pump on the counter, and 
all that kind of thing in regular operation !—Often there was. 

17414a. What is the population of Des Moines ?—I think about fifty thousand. 
The United States returns give 202 tax receipts as having been issued there. 
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17415a. I think you said that some explained that prohibition was carried in Iowa 
by a moral panic. Do you understand, then, that prohibition does represent something 
of moral sentiment ?— Undoubtedly. 

17416a. And yet you find that prohibition increases crime, although it represents 
moral sentiment?—No, that hardly follows. Prohibition, effective, would probably 
reach the point we would all like to see. Prohibition, not effective, I think, retards 
temperance work. 

17417a. That suggests the question, did you examine into the causes of the non- 
effectiveness of prohibition ?—Not specially. The impression I got—whether it is cor- 
rect or not I am not prepared to say—was that after the passing away of the panic or 
wave, if you choose to term it so, under which prohibition was carried, the people 
thought they had done their work, and the law was allowed to take its course. 

17418a. Did you learn that the struggles of the two political parties have affected 
the matter 7—Only this far, that one party has been more pronounced on the line of the 
prohibitory law being in advance of the times than the other. 

17419a. Did you find there, as sometimes happens in our own country, that other 
questions, for the time being considered all-important, divided the people without respect 
to their prohibition sentiments, and that the contests between the parties were so close 
that in their anxiety to win they were both bidding, either by promises or by winking 
at violations of the law, for the rum vote’—I found there that the Democratic party, 
so it was claimed, never had been in favour of prohibition, and that the Republican 
Governor preceding Governor Boies, Governor Laribee, being a strong prohibitionist, 
had been carried in on prohibition as one of the strong planks of his party’s platform. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17420a. Did you not find that until the last election the Republican party had 
always kept that as a prominent plank in their platform ?—Yes, I had said that. 

1742la. Were you there during the election !—Yes, two or three days prior to the 
vote. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17422a. Did you visit Kansas ?—I did not. 

17423a. Did you not say something in a newspaper interview about Kansas 7—No. 
I said I had come across in some of the newspapers a report that had been issued by a 
Mr. Stringer, of Tasmania, in regard to the operation of the prohibitory law in 
Kansas. 

17424a. Mr. Stringer made an investigation in Kansas ?—So the newspaper said. 

17425a. By whose authority, or on whose behalf ?—I cannot say on whose behalf. 
The report I saw in the newspaper was that he was an official reporter of the Tasmania 
Legislature, and that he had made a report. It was said since that he had been employed 
by the licensed victuallers of Tasmania or New Zealand to look into the working of 
that law. 

17426a. His report was not favourable to the working of prohibition in Kansas ? 
= NO. 

17427a. How long were you in Omaha ?—A day. 

17428a. Were you there over night ?—No, I left on the night train. 

17429a. You did not go around in the evening to see if the saloons were closed at 
the proper time !—No. They do not close there until midnight. 

17430a. Did you notice whether the saloons complied with the regulation that 
requires the absence of any screens, enabling any one to look in from the street ?—I 
observed that there were saloons without screens or blinds. 

17431la. Did you observe anything that took the place of screens or blinds and that 
prevented the view from the street /—No. 

17432a. Did you make any inquiry in Omaha as to how they manage the social 
evil there ?—I did not. It does not bother me at all. 

17433a. Did you interview citizens of Omaha on both sides of this question ?— 
Yes. Icannot say on both sides of the question. I had conversation with quite a num- 
ber about the court-house. 
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17434a. And they all thought the high license system was an excellent one?—I 
should judge so by the last vote in Nebraska, when there was a majority of thirty 
thousand for it. J am not at all surprised at it from what I saw across the river. 

17435a. Which class of saloons, those in Omaha or those in Des Moines, would be 
the more attractive to young business men just entering life 7—I cannot say. I have 
never had any experience of that kind of thing. 

17436a. Would you think that those Des Moines saloons would be the resorts of 
those who had contracted the habit and must have it gratified, while the Omaha saloons 
might attract others because of their very brilliance !—No ; I think a young man pro- 
perly trained at home and imbued with proper principles would not be attracted by 
either of them. 

17437a. So you think it all rests with the home /—No. 

17438a. And the attractions of the saloon do not neutralize at all the home teach- 
ing ?—I would not go so far as that. 

17439a. Then, are we to understand that you think it is not an advantage to pro- 
vide these facilities for drinking /—I can hardly take in your meaning. 

17440a. To put it in another way, does the saloon as it exists in Toronto, assist 
home training ?—I am hardly in a position to answer the question. 

1744la. Would the absence of the saloon in Toronto assist home training on this 
question !—I think the wiping out of the traffic would assist.. I have no hesitation in 
saying that. 

17442a. Which class of saloon would be the more attractive to your boys, if you 
have any—the saloon in Des Moines or the saloon in Omaha?—I should be afraid of 
either of them. I have heard arguments on both sides. I could not say. 

17443a. Did I understand you to say that you had yourself always been an advo- 
cate of, and had been actively identified with, the prohibition movement in Ontario ?— 
No; I did not say that. I said I had actively assisted in carrying the Scott Act in 
the county where I was then living. 

17444a. Not an active advocate of prohibition?—In that regard, my mind has 
changed on the subject within the last two years. 

17445a. Nor have you been actively engaged in the plebiscite movement !—No. I 
was not drawn into the controversy of my own motion. I have no interest in the vote 
whatever. 

17446a. I thought that in going to Iowa you might be interested in helping on the 
vote here ?—I have no interest in the vote whatever. Before I went there my mind 
had weakened somewhat in regard to the efficiency of prohibition enactments. 

17447a. Do I understand that you had no interest in either side of this question ? 
—wNo. I had no particular interest. 

17448a. Who is the gentleman who accompanied you?!—It is a matter of no in- 
terest to this Commission. I picked him up in Chicago. Not that he wished to come, 
but I pressed him to come for company. 

17449a. You do not care to answer that /—No. 

17450a. Was it an understanding or a simple accident that you went together !— 
It was more of an accident that we went together. 

17451la. It was not wholly anaccident ?—It was almost an accident that we went 
together. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17452a. Do you know to what purposes the fines that are collected from the illicit 
liquor sellers in Iowa are put !—No; I do not. 

17453a. You do not know whether they are used to aid in the maintenance of the 
police department or the schools !—I do not. 

17454a. You have had no opportunity of looking into the operation of the pro- 
hibitory law in Iowa and making a comparison of the condition of things in cities there 
under that system with the condition of things in the city of Toronto under license. 
Which in your judgment is the more likely to promote morality or temperance /—The 
license system in Toronto by all odds. 
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17455a. Did you in obtaining information seek out people who were addicted to 
the use of liquor ?—No. I do not know that I had conversation with any one who was 
addicted to the use of liquor. 

17456a. We have had gentlemen lecturing in this province who have charged that 
if any evidence against prohibition is obtained, it must be obtained from persons 
addicted to the use of liquor. Is that your experience ?—I do not think that is the 
exact expression that was used. While your Commission was on its way west—I think 
you were then in the neighbourhood of London—I heard the statement made in a 
church in Toronto that the witnesses who were appearing before the Royal Commission 
—which the speaker characterized in pretty strong language—were men who were 
invariably taken from the gutter in the towns that the Commission visited, and had a 
good danger signal—putting his hand to his nose—on their faces. 


By Judge McDonald ; 


17457a. Who made that statement !/—Mr. Wolfenberger. 

17458a. Where was the statement made ’—In Wesley Church, in Toronto. 

17459a. How long ago was it made !—Six weeks, probably more. 

17460a. Who is this Mr. Wolfenberger /—He is from Nebraska. He came to that 
church and spoke there under Mr. Spence’s wing, I believe. I knew the statement to 
be false, for I had a personal acquaintance with almost every witness in Ontario who 
appeared before the Committee. 

1746la. You say you think the Commission was at London at the time /—I think 
so: either London or Hamilton. 

17462a. Do you know the Right Rev. Dr. Baldwin, Bishop of Huron, Mayor Essery, 
Rey. W. Rigsby, a prominent Methodist minister, the Police Magistrate, Mr. Parke ? 
—I know quite a number of them. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


17463a. Do you think the trustees of the church are aware of these statements 
having been made in the church ?—Yes ; they were present when they were made, and 
must have heard them. 

17464a. Is this man in the country yet /—Yes, I believe so. J charged him in the 
public press with having made the statement, and he has never denied it. 

17465a. And he is promoting the plebiscite—has been brought here for that pur- 
pose /—Yes. 

17466a. Would you look on the prohibitory law as it exists in any of the cities of 
Towa that you visited, as an educator /—No ; rather as a demoralizer. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17467a. How does the license law in Toronto promote temperance ?—I think in 
point of contrast it is more in the interest of temperance than such a state of affairs as 
apparently exists in prohibition States. 

17468. I mean, considering it by itself on its merits, how does it promote temper- 
ance /—I won’t say it does. I am looking at it by point of comparison. 

17469a. You say you favour the license system of Ontario. Do you think it is 
promotive of temperance ?—By point of contrast with such prohibition as I have seen. 

17470a. Would you prefer the license system in Ontario to prohibition in Ontario? 
—I would prefer prohibition in Ontario if I thought it at all possible that prohibi- 
tion could be enforced. 

17471la. You do not incline to that belief?—I do not think the sentiment has 
reached that point yet. 

17472a. You do not think the prohibitory law, as you observed it in Iowa, is an 
educator !—No, nor the Scott Act. 

17473a. Is the license law an educator 1—I think the gradual restriction of the 
traffic is, and that is being done. In Ontario, we have gone a long way towards pro- 
hibition on lines that I think are worthy of consideration. There are in Ontario 808 
municipalities ; in 185 of them, or about twenty-three per cent, there is not a license 
sued. 

WitiiaM T. R, Preston. 
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17474a. Under the local option feature of the law !—I do not know whether under 
local option or simply because there is no demand for them. In 93 municipalities there 
is only one license issued, and in 135—I am speaking now of hotel licenses— 
there are only two issued. So that, either without licenses or with not more than two, 
there are fifty-one per cent of the municipalities of this province to-day set a long way 
ahead of where they were twenty years ago in the direction of prohibition. 

17475a, A great change of public sentiment ?—A great change of public sentiment, 
on true temperance lines, in my opinion. 

17476a. You regard it as a desirable state of things in those municipalities where 
there are no licenses issued !—I do, most emphatically. 

17477a. You like that extent of prohibition ?—I like that extent of prohibition. 

17478. Would you rather have that kind of prohibition, or general prohibition ?— 
I prefer this kind of prohibition. 

17479a. Your preference is for such a law as the Crooks Act !—The gradual 
restriction of the trattic. 

17480a. Do you regard the license law as an educator of the coming generation in 
the belief that the liquor trade is a good thing in that it is the source of a large revenue, 
asin Omaha !—I have no particular view on that question. 

1748la. Since that is the fact, would that be the educative effect !—I do not know 
that it would. I would like to teach my boy when he grows up to manhood to shun it. 

17482a. And in so far as the law is an educator, does it teach each boy, if he lives 
in Omaha, that the drink trattic is not such a bad thing, because it yields such an enormous 
revenue to the city !—I do not think that necessarily follows. Of course, in Omaha, as 
you know by the law of the State, the fees for all kinds of licenses, and all fines, are 
given for educational purposes. 

17483a. I have been asked to put this question to you: Was not Mr. Wolfenberger’s 
remark in reference to asking brewers and distillers whether they were in favour of 
prohibition !—-It was not. 

17484a. It was not qualified in the way !—No; it was in regard to the character 
of the witnesses generally. 


By Judge McDonald: 


17485a. You have watched the proceedings of the Commission pretty closely : have 
you read of the question being asked of any brewer or distiller whether he was in favour 
of prohibition ?—I have not. 

17486a. Are you acquainted with the brewers and distillers of Ontario as a class ? 
—I am. 

17487a. Are they as a class men who lie in the gutter and carry danger signals on 
their faces?—They are not. The remark was not applied to them. It was about the 
witnesses generally, who were called before this Commission. It was very emphatic 


and amplified. 
By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17488a. Do you know whether many people have been lying in the gutter because 
brewers and distillers were prosecuting their business !—I have seen them in the gutter. 

17489a. Do you see any relation between that and brewers and distillers /—You 
will have to draw your own conclusion. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17490a. You did not visit Maine, where they have had prohibition for forty years ? 
—No. I would like to go down there. In so far as Maine is concerned, I find by the 
Government returns that there are a very large number of liquor dealers in that State. 
In the early history of the Maine law, you find that they had very great difficulties in 
enforcing it ; and one of the witnesses who appeared here yesterday told me about the 
large number of saloons he saw there very recently. 

1749la. There would be no harm in your mentioning the name of the witness ?—I 
do not know that I am justified in doing it, though it was not mentioned in confidence. 
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17492a. If it was not mentioned in confidence, you might tell us ’—It was the Rev. . 
Mr. Keefer. Then, looking at the number of States that have had prohibition and 
repealed it, we are impressed with the same thought, that there is difficulty in making 
prohibition effective. 

17493a. Is not that difficulty accentuated by the fact that the State has no right to 
pass a law prohibiting importation for private use !—That would have a bearing, of 
course. 

17494a. And that these States are surrounded by other States where liquor is per- 
mitted to be sold!—That would have a very important bearing undoubtedly. 

17495a. Do you think there would have to be prohibition on the whole continent? 
—Prohibition on the whole continent might be effective. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17496a. Do you favour national prohibition of the manufacture, importation and 
sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes !—I would favour that, but I do not 
think it would be practicable. I do not think it would be right for this province to 
enforce prohibition that would not be effective in the centres of population ; and that is 
where more damage is likely to be done than in rural municipalities. In the United States 
the municipal officials are elected by the people, so that if a county is opposed 
to prohibition, officials are elected who are also opposed to _ prohibition, 
and therefore allow the law to go by default. The claim is that in this 
province it would be different. The only difference would be that the whole enforce- 
ment of the Act would come either under the provincial or the Federal authorities, and 
that would give the opportunity for the placing of an army—and I think it would take 
nothing short of it—in this province and in the other provinces ; and I very much 
mistake the temper of the people of this province if they would consider that for a 
moment, the epinion being that the Government have enough patronage now. 

17497a. Speaking of a law enacted for the whole country and attempted to be 
enforced, there is the thing called the National Policy which bears heavily on some, and 
yet it is sought to be enforced by revenue officers and armed cruisers?—I am out of 
politics, and I must not express an opinion on that. 

17498a. It is an illustration of the application of a law to the whole country even 
though it bears hardly on some parts !—We can hardly put it in the same category. 

17499a. The National Policy is said to be in the interests of the whole country. 
As to that I am not prepared to say ; but that isthe claim. Some say that prohibition 
is in the whole country, and the local feeling should give way to the general good !—If 
you could get enough officials to stand around the lanes and back doors of every city, 
you might dosomething. I would prefer seeing matters as they are now. 


By Judge McDonald: 


17500a. What revenue would the Government have available for the employment 
of officials if they had no revenue from the liquor traffic ?—None at all, I fancy. 

17501a. Is there any other statement you would like to make yourself !—Nothing 
at all. 


WiuiAM T. R. Preston. 
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WILLIAM H. ELLIS, M.B., on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


17502a, Are you a doctor of medicine? Iam M.B. I ama professor of Applied 
Chemistry in the School of Practical Science. 

17503a. Do you hold an official position as an analyst !—I am Public Analyst. 

17504a. As such, is it your duty to analyse specimens of liquor /—Yes. 

17505a, Furnished by whom!—They are brought to me by the Government 
Inspector of the Inland Revenue Department. 

17506a. In what way are they brought to you? In sealed bottles ?—Yes. 

17507a. Then you make your report to the Inspector here, or to Ottawa ’?—To 
Ottawa. 

17508a. Is a specimen also sent to Ottawa ?—_Yes. 

17509a. Are you ever asked to examine patent medicines !—Yes. 

17510a. Are the liquors furnished by the Inland Revenue officers of different 
kinds, such as brandy, whisky, ale, wine !—Yes. 

1751la. What has been the general result of your examination as to purity ?— 
Generally, the only adulteration of any consequence is water ; that is to say, the average 
is much weaker than it professes to be. 

17512a. Do you find much alcohol in the patent medicines, or any of them !—The 
great majority of them of course contain alcohol. 

17513a. To any great extent !—Yes. 

17514a. Will you give us the names of some of them ?—I cannot now. 

17515a. Do you know Perry Davis’s Pain Killer ?7—I do, but I have not made an 
analysis of it. 

17516a. Do you know Jamaica ginger?—No. I am aware that many of these 
medicines are of the nature of tinctures: the tincture is of course a solution in alcohol. 
Many of them do contain alcohol in that way. 

17517a. Are you yourself favourable to the enactment of a prohibitory law 1— 
No. I hardly see my way to advocating it at present. 

17518a. In case of the enactment of such a law, preventing the manufacture of 
alcoholic liquors in Canada, would you deem it right that brewers and distillers should 
be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless ?—I should think such a law 
would be most unjust without a proviso of that kind. 

17519a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would it be a difficult matter for 
persons to compound substances under other names as alcoholic liquor for beverage 
purposes ?—It would all depend on the way in which the alcohol was obtainable. Of 
course, if the spirit was obtainable, the compounding of beverages is a very simple 
matter. 


by Mr. Clarke: 


17520a. Is the adulteration of liquor by water injurious !—Not at all, unless the 
spirit is required for medical or tonic purposes, when of course it is injurious, because 
the water reduces its strength as it would any other medicine. 

17521a. What I mean is as a beverage ?—No, certainly not. 

17522a. And that has been the main adulteration !—As far as my experience goes, 
that has been almost the only adulteration. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17523a. You have not found the introduction of any substances particularly 
deleterious !—No. 

175240. Have you at any time found-substances added for the purpose of adultera- 
tion more likely to be injurious to the human system than the spirit itself?—No. Of 
course the higher alcohols, which go under the name of fusel oil, are more injurious than 
the ethyl alcohol, of which the ordinary spirit consists, but they are never to my know- 
ledge added purposely as an adulteration. They are there as an accidental impurity, 
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and, as a matter of fact, in the spirits sold in this country they are present in such 
small quantities that they amount to nothing. The injurious constituent of alcoholic 
liquors, so far as my judgment goes, is the alcohol itself that they contain, and nothing 
else. 

17525a. And the adulterations are chiefly a weakening and a cheapening !—Exactly. 

17526a. You said that you could not see your way clear to favour prohibition. 
From your thought of the matter, and your observation of the liquor business, have you 
thought that it might be necessary to legislate somewhat for the destruction of the 
beverage liquor trade?—There has been, ever since I was able to observe such matters, 
a growth of temperance sentiment in all English-speaking countries at least, and a 
growing sense of the evil of the abuse of intoxicating liquors. If that feeling 
grew to such an extent that the great mass of the people would be willing 
to abstain themselves, and would abstain themselves, then I think it would be possible 
to pass a legitimate measure of prohibition. Until such a feeling becomes stronger 
than it appears to me at present to be, I doubt the wisdom of such a measure. 

17527a. You think, I suppose, that it would be impracticable, too !—That is my 
view at present, although it is a question on which I cannot speak with any confidence, 
for I have not given it sufficient consideration to speak dogmatically at all on it. 

17528a. From whom usually do these samples come which are brought to you by 
the Inland Revenue Officer for analysis ?—That varies according to the instructions. 
They are ordinarily obtained from various places where they are sold—saloons, taverns, 
restaurants. 

17529a. I was anxious to know whether the officer got them from wholesale dealers, 
or went to ordinary retail dealers and took from decanters and bottles what was there ? 
Sometimes one, sometimes another, according to the instructions given. <A year or two 
ago we had spirits taken from saloons particularly ; I think the instructions were to take 
from the poorer class. 

17530a. The retailer would simply cheapen his goods, I suppose ?—That is what 
the retailer does. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


1753la. The analyses you spoke of were analyses of liquors obtained from these 
saloons /—Many of them were. 

17532a. And the adulteration was simply water?—Yes. J had, of course, 
frequently heard statements that deleterious substances were added; consequently, I 
looked for them, but do not remember a single instance of finding them. 

17533a. It has been alleged that tobacco, tea, etc., have been added /—Yes. 

17534a. Do you think the laws against the adulteration of liquors and food gene- 
rally are sufficiently stringent at present /—Yes. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17535a. You make analyses of food also ?—Yes. 

17536a. Do you find much adulteration in foods!—There is a great deal of the 
same kind of adulteration as in liquors; that is to say, the substitution of a cheaper 
article for the article professed to be sold ; but injurious adulterations are, nowadays at 
any rate, extremely rare. The additions made are entirely inert in many cases, but they 
swell the bulk. They are made on exactly the same principle as water in the liquor. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17537a. Have you ever made an analysis of what may be called rhubarb or currant 
wine that housewives make with fruit and sugar /—Yes. 

17538a. How have you found them /—There are a great number of these. Some 
of them are not fermented at all. Even these usually contain a small quantity of 
alcohol, except when they are just freshly made. But more commonly that class undergo 
acetic fermentation instead of alcoholic, and they become sour rather than alcoholic. 

17539a. How are they when the sugar is added ’/—Left to themselves that is their 
tendency ; but when they are made with the addition of yeast, and made with care, 

WitiiaM H. Ez.is. 
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they frequently contain a considerable quantity of alcohol; that is to say, as much as 
beer. 

17540a. It would be fermentation, but not distillation ?—Yes. 

17541a. A natural process of fermentation !—Yes. 

17542a. Is there any other statement you would like to make yourself ?—No. 


EDWARD CHAPMAN, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


17543a. What is your professional position’—I am Professor of Mineralogy and 
Geology, which includes assaying, in the University of Toronto. 

17544a. Have you ever had ‘anything to do with the analysis of liquor ?—No, and 
I hardly know why I should have been called, although I am ready to answer any 
questions that may be put to me or to express my opinion. 

17545a. Have you had any experience of prohibitory laws ?—Only this experience. 
that I have been in Maine on several occasions. JI have been in the North-west Terri- 
tories, and I have been in some of our counties where the Scott Act prevailed, for 
instance, Victoria and Peterborough. That is the only experience I have had—two or 
three days at a time ; but I have thought more or less on the subject, because some few 
years ago a society was organized by Professor Goldwin Smith to protest against pro- 
hibition, which was then being pressed upon the public, and I was asked to. belong to 
this society, which I did most “willingly, because I was altogether opposed to pr ohibition. 
I am not a young man, and have had a good deal of experience of life in various phases, 
and I am perfectly sure that if prohibition could be obtained it could not be enforced, 
and I think it would do a great deal of harm to the country both morally and materi 
ally. Morally, it would cause hypocrisy and perjury to be rife throughout the land ; 
and materially, it would affect various manufactures and the agricultural interests to a 
considerable extent. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


17546a. The society you refer to was the Liberal Temperance Union !—Yes. My 
chief reason for joining it was that I was altogether opposed to prohibition, feeling, in 
spite of what we have heard to-day from Mr. Dewart, that to prevent rational men from 
purchasing a bottle of claret or a glass of beer, would be a most tyrannical act—ain fact, 


length of time. Then again, I do not think as Canadians we should consider ourselves 
so very superior in wisdom to the great countries ot Europe—for example—to Great 
Britain or France or Germany, all centres of civilization, which have got along and are 
getting along very well without prohibition. And there is another aspect of the ques- 
tion which I think has not been brought up at all, that is the question of immigration. 
I think we must all see clearly that Canada requires as many hard-working immigrants 
as she can possibly obtain. Although I have been forty years in Canada, I have crossed 
the Atlantic almost every summer, and have spent my time in England, Scotland, Ger- 
many and France, and I am convinced, from what I have seen in those countries, that 
if this prohibition became a law here, immigration to Canada would be very materially 
checked, if not stopped entirely. In Germany, after I had explained the Scott Act to 
a professor there, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Are they all idiots?” He could not understand the 
possibility of such a thing. Of course, anything that I can do to promote pemperance 
I will do, but I do not see that prohibition i8 going to do that. 


By Judge McDonald: 


17547a. In case of the enactment of such a law, prohibiting the manufacture in 
Canada, would you deem it right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for 
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plant and machinery rendered useless ’—Most undoubtedly I would. I think it would 
be a most cruel hardship to allow the business to be carried on, and all at once—unless 
you gave them ten or twelve years time—to deprive them of their means of livelihood, 
and not only them, but hundreds of workmen who are directly or indirectly concerned 
in this trade or traftic. 

17548a. What has been your experience of the state of things in Germany as to 
temperance and sobriety /—There is more sobriety, perhaps, in France. I was there a 
few years ago sick and on crutches, and, knowing the Mayor of the place, I used every 
day to visit the court-house ; and during the twenty or thirty days that I attended it, 
I saw only one man brought up for drunkenness. I frequently go to the mining camps 
in Canada. I visited one three or four days ago in the district north of Marmora, going 
under ground and above ground, and I have never seen any drunkenness among the 
men employed in them. 

17549a. What is the condition of Germany as to sobriety ?—Sobriety is possibly 
greater in Germany, because liquor there is more expensive. But in the seaport towns 
there is a great deal of drunkenness, which is always the case among sailors. When he 
comes on shore, Jack must have his spree. But as a rule, there is more sobriety in 
Germany than here. The cheapness of liquor here is a temptation. 

17550a. Were you in the North-west when the prohibitory law was in force there ? 
—I was. 

1755la. How did you find things there ?—I found that liquor of any kind could 
be procured. I was at Medicine Hat, a stronghold of the Police. JI wanted to see one 
of the mines opened on the other side of the river. The mining engineer asked me to 
go and have lunch with him; IJ did so, and a whisky bottle was produced on the table. 
I was in Massachusetts several years ago when a prohibitory law was in force there, 
and I found that there was no trouble in getting liquor. On one occasion I came to a 
little village, where I asked if I could get a glass of beer. A man told me that I could 
and directed me up two pairs of stairs, where I found a room fitted up like a regular 
bar, and he produced a bottle of whisky. I said I did not want that; I wanted a glass 
of beer. He then told me that he did not keep beer, as it was too bulky. In Boston I 
found that there was always liquor to be got at the hotels. 


Rey. B. B. KEEFER, requested permission to make the following statement : 


In regard to the statement made by Mr. Preston, it is only fair to myself to state 
that I made the statement to him in contesting the conclusion that he drew from his 
observation of the working of the prohibitory law in Iowa. He found evidence there 
which to him was conclusive for rejecting prohibition. My observation was that I had 
been through the State of Maine for a month, and had made a study of the question, 
and that while I was compelled to acknowledge with him that there was very general 
violation of the law, yet that I could not reach his conclusion, but that the study of the 
question in Maine had only confirmed my opinion in favour of prohibition. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17552a. Did you say, notwithstanding, that you had seen a very general violation 
of the law !—I did. I made thatstatement. And I might say, in regard to the State 
of Maine, that, in all my investigations of the question, I never found any man who 
was not directly connected with the liquor traftic that advocated the repeal of the 
Maine law. 

17553a. From whom did you inquire!—Newspaper men, clergymen, leading lay- 
men in one profession or another ; for I was making a study of the question. 


EDWARD CHAPMAN. 
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JAMES DOBSON, J. P., on being duly sworn, deposed as follows : 


By Judge McDonald: 


17554a. Do you reside in Toronto?—At present. I live at the northern end, 
formerly called Yorkville. A few years ago it was made part of the city. 

17555a. How long have you lived in this neighbourhood ?—Fifty-eight years. 

17556a. You have seen very great changes in that time; have you noticed a 
marked growth of temperance sentiment and temperance habit among the people ?—I 
have. 

17557a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law ?—I 
have, of the Dunkin Act, in the County of York. 

17558a. What was the result of that Act being in force? was it benefical to the 
community !—It was. At the commencement we had some trouble in consequence of 
objection to the forms of service, and so on, and we had to get new forms out ; and they 
were appealing to the judges, and there was a great deal of trouble the first year. I 
sat in the cases for East and West York. At the time the repeal came, I stated fear- 
lessly that in three months more there would not have been a place for the sale. 

17559a. It had become so completely suppressed that you think that if the Act 
had remained in force three months longer, you would have got away with it altogether ? 
—-Yes. 

17560a. So that the results, in your opinion, were highly beneficial !—Yes. 

17561a. How do you account for the repeal of the Act under such circumstances ? 
—There was a good deal to contend with. We were living near the city ; a great many 
were not satisfied with the Act ; we required amendments, and we found a great deal of 
difficulty to get amendments to the Dunkin Act as well as to the Scott Act. 

17562a. I thought you said that youhad some difficulties at first, butthat you had got 
rid of them all?—We got rid of them, but I say that in carrying out the law as it stood 
at that time, we accomplished a great deal in getting almost every tavern closed. 

17563a. Then, why did the people repeal a law that produced the effect that was 
wished, of closing the taverns !—That is more than I could answer. 

17564a. Have you made any attempt since to carry that Act or the Scott Act in 
the County of York !—Not in the County of York. 

17565a. Would you yourself favour the enactment of a prohibitory law prohibiting 
the importation, manufacture and sale of all intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes ? 
—Yes. 

17566a. You are opposed to the traffic in principle ?—Yes, I have been for fifty- 
eight years. After the rebellion I became a total abstainer from principle, and took 
an active part, as reeve of the village and as magistrate afterwards, in the temperance 
movement. 

17567a. In case such a law were passed, would you make it so stringent as to 
prevent farmers making wine from their own grapes or cider from their own apples for 
their own use ?—No, I think not. 

17568a. It is the traffic you propose to deal with?—Yes. I heard something this 
morning about using sugar to cause fermenation. That is not the cause. For instance, 
we make wine for sacramental purposes, and it is only the juice of the grape and sugar. 

17569a. How long do you keep that wine in good order ?—As long as you please. 

17570a. But you have to seal it up ?—Yes. 

17571la. 1f the air gets access to it, it becomes fermented after a time ?—It becomes 
sour, that is all. 

17572a. Then, the prohibitory legislation that you aim at is such as would put a 
stop to what we call the traffic in intoxicating drink !/—Yes. 

17573a. Would you make an exception of liquor needed for medicinal, mechanical 
and sacramental purposes /—Yes. 

17574a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless ? 
—I view that in this light. They are a class of men, as a general rule, who have 
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become independent at the expense of the poor; and then to come and levy a tax to 
recompense them still further I think would be pretty hard. 

17575a. What provision would you make as to the disposal of the stores of liquor 
that they have on hand?—I think the Government ought to take it off their hands. 

17576a. In case of the enactment of such a law as you wish, would you have the 
liquor needed for medicinal, mechanical and sacramental purposes manufactured by 
private individuals or by the Government !—If the Government would take their stocks 
off their hands, I think it would have enough for those purposes for the next generation. 

17577a. In case other liquors were needed, would you have them made by the 
Government or by private individuals!—I would not let it be in any hands but the 
Government’s. 

17578a. Speaking as a citizen of Toronto, how do you find the license law carried 
out 7—As far as I can understand it is carried out as well in Toronto as I might say in 
any other part of the world. 

17579a. You are one of Her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace in the County of 
York /—Yes. 

17580a. As such have you had to deal with many liquor cases !—I had—until we 
were connected with the city—a great many cases to attend to. 

17581la. Did you find, in the days when you were acting as a magistrate, that 
there were many breaches of the license law by sale in prohibited hours and to pro- 
hibited persons /—There were a great many. 

17582a. Was there much illicit sale by unlicensed people ?—Not in the country so 
much as in the city. I think they were very careful in the country. I suppose the 
tavern-keepers took an interest in giving information respecting them. 

17583a. In order to protect themselves under their license ?/— Yes. 

17584a. Did you find, in the liquor cases that you tried as a magistrate, that there 
was difficulty in getting satisfactory testimony from witnesses !—Yes, I found a good 
deal of that. I remember, in giving judgment in one case, that I remarked that I 
wondered that men who came before me could in the light of eternity act as they had 
done in that case, in deliberately swearing that they had not sold any in three months. 

17585a. Did you find, in trying cases for non-payment of wages, trespass, assault 
and such matters, that there was not the same difficulty in getting evidence that there 
was in liquor cases?—There was not. The only way 1 could accomplish much was to 
bring up the wives and daughters of the tavern-keepers, and put them in the box. 
They usually surrendered when the wives came into the box. 


By Mr, Clarke : 


17686a. Do you remember by what majority the Dunkin Act was carried in the 
County of York !—One or two hundred, I forget which. 

17587a. Do you recollect by what majority it was repealed ?—I think it was larger. 

17588a. Has any attempt been made since then to introduce the Scott Act in the 
County of York ?—It was proposed ; but it was thought that for people living so near 
the city it was no use. 

17589a. Was there a feeling among the store-keepers in the towns and villages of 
the county that the fact that liquor could be got in the city would induce farmers and 
others to come into the city to transact business to their detriment?—I do not think 
that was the case. In the northern part of the county there was more difficulty, around 
Newmarket. The License Inspector was not in favour of prohibition, and he winked 
at the violations of the law. 

17590a. You think the attitude of the officials has something to do with the mat- 
ter /—Oh, yes. 

17591a. And public sentiment in backing up the officials !—Oh, yes. 

175914a. You were in the rebellion ?—I was ; and I recollect the battle of Waterloo 
just as if it was yesterday. 

17592a. What is you age?—-Only eighty-four. Just after the rebellion four of us 
signed the pledge. I signed to save two others who were in the habit of drinking. 
Two or three years afterwards I followed the bodies of those two young men to 
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drunkards’ ‘graves. I took a deep interest in founding Yorkville; I was the father of 
it, laid it out, and to-day the police find that they have little to do in that part of the 
city ; there is no part of the city more orderly. I think the active part I took in laying 
the foundation of the place at that time has had its effect. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


17593a. Can you tell us what you have observed, during the mary years of your 
life, of the drink traffic on the various interests and the home life of the people /—I have 
seen a great deal of it. Many adrunkard I have followed to the grave. Few families 
that I am acquainted with but have had their sorrows and troubles directly or indirectly 
traceable to it. 

17594a. Have you noticed the effect of the drink habit on business men through 
all these years /—Do you know cases of men having become incapacitated for business 
and having become insolvent because of their drinking habit?) Oh, many. Just next 
door to where I lived there was a hotel ; it was a good establishment, where you could 
get a meal. Many of the young people of the neighbourhood—boys of eight, ten or 
twelve years of age—used to get in there by aside door ; and I know scarcely one of the 
old settlers who had not some sons ruined. I had one son who was entrapped in, and 
many a night I have sat up until two o’clock in the morning for him. But, thank 
goodness, he was reformed immediately after that, and went to the North-west, and is 
doing well. 

17595a. There has been put into my hands an extract from the proceedings of a 
Select Committee of the Legislature of Canada in 1859, before which Committee a man 
named Roland Burr gave evidence. Do you remember him?—Yes, I knew him well. 

17596a. Would he be likely to give very accurate evidence !— Yes. 

17597a. This is the statement: ‘‘ Roland Burr appeared before the Select Committee 
on prohibition in 1859, and said: I have the record now before me, kept by myself, of 
the liquor dealers of Yonge Street for fifty-four years past, one hundred in number, and 
I will mention the abstract of the record, namely : number of drunkards in the hundred 
families, 214 ; loss of property once owned in real estate, £58,700; number of widows 
left, 46: number of orphans, 235; sudden deaths, 44; suicides publicly known, 13; 
premature death, by drunkenness, 203 ; murders, 4; executions, 3; number of years of 
human life lost by drunkenness, 1,915. He adds:‘I have been acquainted with these 
hundred families, and I have kept written records of them for the purpose of printing 
them, leaving out the names.’” Would you from your knowledge suppose that a state- 
ment like that made by Mr. Burr would be accurate ?—I have heard that ; in fact, I had 
it from his own lips. I was intimately acquainted with bim. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17598a. You could not give us any data from which we could ascertain the correct- 
ness of that statement /—No. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17599a. You never kept a record like that yourself ?—No. 

17600a. From your observation you are led to believe that such effects do follow 
the drink habit and drink traffic!—As far as I know, they do. A great many that I 
knew and that had farms and were independent, went into this business, and the farms 
are gone and the children scattered and many of them dead. The children turned to 
drink. 

1760la. Have you, in your more than four score years, ever noticed any other 
one thing that has produced the same kind- of effects in the same degree as the drink 
habit and drink traffic?—_No. What puzzles me most, and always has puzzled me, is 
- that ministers of the Gospel and the public generally, and particularly the Christian 
public, members of churches, cannot see the matter in a proper light. I have been 
surprised to think that they can see around them every day men and families going to 
destruction, and yet do nothing. 
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17602a. And yet you believe that the public generally are coming more to see it 
as you regard it?—I do. I believe they are coming to see it more clearly. I think the 
day is not far distant. The only trouble we have is our politics. 

17603. What effect has politics upon it?—Well, we are divided, and it is a rare 
matter to get a man, even on temperance questions, to forsake his party. He will go 
and support a man who is in the habit of drinking in preference to a temperance man, 
because he belongs to his party. I do not mean on one side more than another. 

17604a. You think their party feelings are stronger than their temperance feel- 
ings ?—In many instances. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17605a. Have you adopted that rule yourself? do you invariably vote for your 
own party?’—I came to the conclusion some years ago that I would support the total 
abstainer even though he did not belong to my own party. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17606a. You have acted upon that /—Yes. 

17607a. So that in your latter years you have been supporting total abstainers in 
politics !—I prefer that. 

17608a. That is what you have been doing !—Yes, where I had the opportunity. 

17609a. Did you try to induce others to do so !—Decidedly. 

17610a. Will you name some of the elections and the candidates when this was 
done ?—I do not know that we have had anything of that lately. 

1761la. I understood that you yourself had voted in elections against your own 
party candidate and in favour of the candidate who was the prohibitionist, though he 
differed with you in politics 1—Since the decision which was come to by the Alliance 
and the different societies, we had not a chance. 

17912a. You told us that you yourself made it a rule todo so. Will you tell us 
the name of the temperance candidate who differed from you in politics, and for whom 
you voted on temperance principles ? when did you do that ?—I did it last year. 

17613a. You voted against your own man ?—No, I supported both. I supported 
the Mayor, and I supported an alderman who was opposed to me in politics. 

17614a. Did the Mayor differ from you in politics /—No. 

17615a. Will you tell us the case in which you voted against your own candid- 
ate and in favour of the man you were politically opposed to because he was a prohibit- 
ionist ’—I could not mention any instance, because it was in the last two or three 
years that the society decided. 

17616a. You told us that you came to the decision several years ago to support 
the prohibitionist even though he was opposed to you in politics. Have you ever acted 
upon the decision !—I have never acted on it because I had not a chance. 

17617a. How long ago was the Dunkin Act repealed !—Ten or twelve years ago. 

17618a. And it is only at this late date that you have come to the conclusion to 
support a prohibitionist even though he differs from youin politics?—I would support 
a temperance man, provided he was a suitable person, against a man in the habit of 
drinking. ® 

17619a. What do you call a suitable person?!—A temperance man is not always 
suitable. 

17620a. So that, after all, other things do enter in; he must be suitable in other 
respects —Oh, decidedly. 

17621a. Is it not a fact that with a great many prohibitionists, suitability means 
belonging to their party in politics ’—No ; we have pledged ourselves as a society. 

176214a. I do not care about the society ; you are a temperance man, and you have 
been blaming temperance men because they allowed their politics to interfere with their 
temperance principles in practice. What has been your practice? Do you stick to 
your party ?—Of late years I have not voted at all. 

17622a. When you did vote, did you vote with your party ’—I did. 

James Dosson. 
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17623a. This is a very interesting statement of Mr. Burr’s that has been presented 
to us, and I am going to ask you a few questions about it. ‘Loss of property once 
owned in real estate, £58,700.” What became of that property !—It was lost, I should 
say, to the tavern-keepers’ families. 

17624a. As a general rule, the question that is asked here is, if the money is not 
lost to the man who drinks. You think that the man who drinks loses money !-—Yes. 

17625a. Who gets that money ?—It goes to the tavern-keeper. 

17626a. Then, according to this statement, to whom does the tavern-keeper lose it ? 
—It goes to his children. 

17627a. Is it lost if it goes to his children ?—It is a very rare thing that a tavern- 
keeper’s children ever amount to anything. 

17628a. I am not asking you what becomes of the children. You say that the 
property lost in real estate amounts to £58,700; if the tavern-keepers lost it, who got 
it?—The children were reckless and turned to drink. I know a number of farms 
between here and Richmond Hill that were owned by tavern-keepers. 

17629a. Will you mention one tavern-keeper who owned a farm ?—I cannot 
recollect just now. 

17630a. What became of the property? I suppose somebody must have got it ?— 
I suppose strangers got it. 

1763la. So you think that tavern-keepers getting money by the sale of liquor is 
not to be looked on with favour’—No. I count it blood money. 

17632a. Then, do you think it was a good thing that property acquired in that way 
should pass into other hands !—If the children were brought up as they should be, it 
should go to the children. 

17633a. You would have the children inherit that money ?—I would be very glad 
to see it if there would be a reformation in the family, and they took care of it. 

17634a. Has it gone back to the hands of the children of the people who bought 
the drink ?—No. 

17635a. Who did get it!—- Whoever could purchase the property to the best 
advantage. 

17636a. So that the property has not been lost ?—No; it is lost to the family. 

17637a. Then this statement speaks of “ forty-six widows left.” Does this mean 
that their husbands would have lived for ever if they had not been tavern-keepers ?— 
The majority died before their time. 

17638a. Then it speaks of 235 orphans left. Would not the fathers die before the 
children in the course of nature ?—-If the tavern-keeper is a drunkard, his children are 
neglected. 

17639a. The evidence we have got elsewhere is that the man who drinks neglects 
his children !—He does also. 

17640a. These 235 orphans would likely have been left orphans even if their 
fathers had not been tavern-keepers !—They would at some future time. 

17641a. Then, we have four murders committed by tavern-keepers. Now, with 
your keen and vivid recollection of these tavern-keepers, do you remember any of these 
murders !—I cannot remember any of them. 

17642a. Do you remember three of them being executed ?—_No. 

17643a. I find here a statement by Mr. Burr that in these families there were 
1,915 years of human life lost by drunkenness. Do you know how Mr. Burr made up 
these figures to know just how long these tavern-keepers would have lived, and how long 
their wives and children would have lived, if they had not been tavern-keepers !—No, I 
do not. 

17644. I ask you as a reasonable man, is there any weight whatever to be attach- 
ed to such figures !—I believe there is a great deal. 

17645a. Will you tell me in what way ?—I mean that Mr. Burr took a deep inter- 
est in the matter, and would not put in that paper 

17646a. I have no doubt he was honest ; but how could he say that 1,915 years of 
human life were lost? How could he know !—No doubt it is an exaggeration. He 
might have gone to the life insurance companies and got the estimates, 
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17647a. And you think that for the future yourself and the gentlemen for whom 
you have spoken intend to vote for temperance men, even against your own political 
friends !—_I believe so. I believe it is coming to that. 

17648a. That is what you have agreed to do among yourselves, but you have not 
had an opportunity of carrying it out ?—No. 

17649a. And yet you think the suitability of the candidate in other respects ought 
to be taken into account ?—Yes, I think it ought to be. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17650a. You have spoken of the Alliance. Is it the plan of the Dominion Alliance 
to vote for prohibition irrespective of party connections and ties !—I think that is the 
understanding, unless it is something of vital importance. 

1765la. When the prohibition question is the question at issue, then they are to 
vote for prohibition and prohibition candidates irrespective of their party allegiance !— 
That, I think, is the decision come to. 

17652a. I presume that a great many men have done that for many years on 
principle ?—For some years they have. 

17653a. Did you ever vote against prohibition because of your party loyalty?—No. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17654a, Did you ever vote on a prohibitory law at all, except the Dunkin Act }— 
That was the only one we had in the county. 
17655a. Was there any politics in it when it was carried /—No, I think not. 


by Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17656a. Concerning this statement of Mr. Roland Burr, from your knowledge of 
him would you regard a statement made by him as accurate and trustworthy ?—I think 
so. J always had confidence in the man’s honesty and integrity. 


By Judge McDonald ; 


17657a. You have no personal knowledge of these statements, I suppose ?—No, 
only from observation. 

17658a. You think Mr. Burr was such an honourable man that you trust his 
statement /—Yes, in connection with what I know myself. 

17659a. But you do not know the people—you could not name them ?—No. Iam 
more deficient in remembering names than anything else. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17660a. I understand that, not only from your knowledge of Mr. Burr, but from 
your own See aes of the traffic and its effects, you have no hesitation in believing a 
statement of that kind ?—Not the least. You might think, on the face of it, that it 
was exaggerated, but I have no reason to doubt it. 


By Judge McDonald ; 


1766la. Suppose that, instead of 1,915 years of human life, he had made it twice 
that number, would you have doubted it?—I think possibly he may have taken a 
higher standard than I would. 

17662a. If he had made the number of years just half what he has, would you 
still think it was true !—Possibly I would, because I had confidence in him, and from 
my own observation too. 


JAMES Dosson. 
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H. J. HOLLENRICK, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


17663a. Where do you live?—In Toronto. 

17664a. What is your business or occupation —A merchant. 

17665a. What business are you in }—Dry goods. 

17666a. How long have you lived in Toronto ?—About two years. 

17667a. Where did you live before that ?—At Milton, in the County of Halton. 

17668a. Did you live there while the Scott Act was in force ?—I did. 

17669a. What was your experience of the working of the Scott Act ?—Well, that 
is rather a large question. 

17670a. Did you find that it was effectively carried out ?7—It was not. 

17671a. Why not? What was the trouble ?—I think the basis of the whole matter 
was that it could not be properly enforced. It was endeavoured to be enforced by 
temperance people, but the power at the back of it did not seem to work properly. 

17672a. The Government officials, the policemen, or who ’—The fact of the matter 
is the enforcement of the Act seemed to a great extent to be left with the temperance 
people. 

17673a. Then, the officials did not attend to the enforcement of it. Is that what 
you mean !/—Some of them did not. 

17674a. Where were its effects most beneficial, in the towns or the rural districts ? 
—I suppose in the rural districts. 

17675a. Did you know a Police Magistrate in Halton named Mr. Young ?—Yes. 

17676a. Was he active in trying to carry out the Act !—He was. 

17677a. Were the License Inspectors favourable to the Act ?’—I know one who was, 
and one who was not. 

17678a. Do you think it was owing to the working of the Act not being satisfac- 
tory that it came to be repealed !—Well, there was a variety of causes. 

17679a. Will you, state what they were?—I know one thing—politics seemed to 
enter into the matter. 

17680a. In what way /—In a roundabout way. 

1768la. How ?—Well, in regard to bringing out the Parliamentary candidates, for 
instance. 

17682a. How could that operate for repeal? If the Act was working well and 
producing good results, would not the Parliamentary candidate in favour of such a law 
be the successful man ?—I do not think that would follow. 

17683a. Did it follow in Halton ?—I know this, that in one of the elections for the 
Dominion House, one of the candidates was asked to sign, or at least to make a promise 
to support prohibition if it came up in the House of Commons. The same request was 
made of the other candidate. One agreed and the other refused to promise. The one 
who agreed to support prohibition, if it came up, was defeated. The other man was to 
all intents and purposes as good a temperance man, but he secured votes that would 
have gone to the other man if he had not made that promise. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17684a. Did the temperance people, who were identified with the political party to 
which the gentleman who refused to sign the paper belonged, desert him because he re- 
fused to sign ?—Not to my knowledge.- I think there were one or two men who did. 

17685a. And the rest ?—The body of them, it did not affect the way they voted. 

17686a. That is, they went to this man and asked him to sign a pledge which he 
refused to sign, and notwithstanding that they voted for him ’—Yes. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


17687a. Are we to understand that the man who did not give the pledge was a 
thoroughly good temperance man that they could trust, and they stood by him t~ Yes. 
I believe both were really good temperance men. As far as I know, they were total 
abstainers even, men with whom any question of temperance could be safely left. 
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By Judge McDonald : 


17688a. In that case, how did politics enter in to affect the Scott Act ?—That 
seemed to affect any temperance matter after that election. The man who was defeated 
was defeated solely, I believe, because he had promised to support prohibition. Some of 
his friends, who were against prohibition, left him on that account. 

17689a. Then they voted for the opposite candidate, the anti-prohibitionists’ 
candidate, who had made no pledges ?—If they did not vote for him, they did not vote 
at all. 

17690a. How did that bring about the repeal of the Scott Act? When it came to 
be voted on, how were these people influenced !—Well, I have not got the dates. 

1769la. We have been told this morning that in the spring of 1888 there was a 
‘by-election for the County of Halton, at which a candidate who was stated to be a pro- 
hibitionist was elected by a majority of 140, and that within a few weeks afterwards 
the Scott Act was repealed by a majority of 200 in round figures. His name is Mr. 
Henderson. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17692a. Was Mr. Henderson the man who gave the pledge and was defeated 1— 
He was. Mr. Henderson was the Conservative candidate. And the fact of his signing 
a pledge to support prohibition was the cause of his defeat to a great extent. 


By Judge McDonald ; 


17693a. Then he must have been elected at the by-election, because he was elected 
by 140 majority, and the Scott Act was repealed within three months after he was 
elected. You do not remember those dates /—No. 

17694a. How do you account for the repeal of the Scott Act when it was voted on ? 
Do you think the people were dissatisfied with the way it was carried out !—Towards 
the latter part. \ 

17695a. Was it owing to the non-enforcement !—To a great_extent. 

17696a. In what way did the non-enforcement show itself ? Was liquor sold in the 
county ’—I think the principal drawback was that the enforcement of the Act seemed 
to be left with the promoters or supporters of the Act. 

17697a. I understand that; but how did the non-enforcement show itself? Was 
drink sold in the county /—There was drink sold all the time during the Scott Act 
period, so far as that is concerned. 

17698a. When we speak of non-enforcement of the Act, we mean that it was not 
prohibitory, as it was intended to be ; and I ask whether the non-enforcement was that 
liquor was sold in the community /—I think towards the latter part it was more lax. 

17699a,. Was drunkenness seen in the community ? Take your own town of Milton ? 
—To my knowledge, there was more drunkenness before and after the Scott Act than 
during the Scott Act. 

17700a. Did you find that the Scott Act promoted the material prosperity of the 
county !—The county, as far as my knowledge goes, was in a prosperous state during 
the time the Scott Act was in force. 

17701la. Was it prosperous before !—It was. 

17702a. Was it prosperous after /—It has been, I think. 

17703a. Did you see any difference in the prosperity of the people during the time 
of the Scott Act 7—I know that business was never better, in the business I was engaged 
in in Milton, than during the time it was in force. 

17704a. Was it worse after the Act was repealed /—No, I do not think it was. As 
I say, the business that I was engaged in went to its highest point during the time the 
Act was in force. 

17705. Was it at the time of the introduction of the National Policy when there 
was a general rise?—-No, the Scott Act was long after that. 

17706a. The Scott Act came in in Halton in 1882 and was repealed in 1883 !— 
That would be a number of years after the National Policy. 

H. J. Houvennicr. 
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17707a. Was the prosperity increased by the Scott Act, or was it the natural 
outcome of the business state of things in the country ’—I would not like to state. 

17708a. Can you state from your own knowledge whether, during the time the 
Scott Act was in force, Milton was any more prosperous than similar towns in Peel 
near by in which the Scott Act was not in force ?—I would not like to say that it was. 
I made the statement about the business I was concerned in. 

17709a, And you cannot say that its prosperity was interfered with by the Scott 
Act being repealed !—I made the statement that it went up to its highest point then. 
It has not been as high since. 

17710a. Was it influenced in any way by the repeal of the Scott Act?—I would 
not like to state that. 

1771la. Was it the dry goods business !— Yes. 

17712a. Do you know whether merchants in small places in the country complained 
that when the Scott Act was in force farmers and others went to do their business at 
places where a license law was in force ?—I think the statement I have just made is an 
answer to that. 

17713a. Were the farmers able to get drink in Milton if they wished it ?—I be- 
lieve so. 

17714a. So that it would be very much like a licensed town to them in that re- 
spect /—No, it would not. 

17715a. Why not ?—I do not think every man could get it. 

17716a. It would have to be a man the salesman could trust ?—I think so. 

17717a. Do you know Mr. Bradley, the Chief Constable of Milton !—I do. 

17718a. He spoke to us of the state of law and order and as to the extent of 
drunkenness in Milton. Would he be likely to know ?—He should. 

17719a. And Mr. Young ought to know as to Oakville, I suppose ?— Yes. 

17720a. Speaking from your own knowledge of the country, do you believe that a 
man who lived, or came into it and wanted to get liquor could get it while the Scott 
Act was in force if he was what was considered a safe man’—Yes, I believe a man 
could. 

17721a. And you think the repeal of the Act was really owing to a sort of laxity 
in the enforcement of it for a certain time before it was repealed !—Yes. 

177220. That it was being left to the temperance people !—Yes, and they were, as 
naturally any people would be, sick of enforcing a law that should be enforced by a 
higher power. 

17723a. Is it fair that a law should be left in that way to private individuals to 
have enforced !—Decidedly no. 

17724a. Were you a supporter of the law ?—I supported the law. 

17725a. You were favourable to its continuance ?—I was. 

17726a. And favourable to its enforcement !—I was. 

17727a. Did you and others that felt that way make representations to the Gov- 
ernment about the officials not doing their duty?—I would not like to be positive 
whether complaint was made to the Government about one official in particular. In 
fact, I am sure there was. 

17728a. We are told that the Ontario Government did anything they could to 
meet the views of the temperance people—that where Inspectors were supposed not to 
be favourable to the law they were asked to resign, and Inspectors appointed who were 
favourable and who were acceptable to the temperance people, and that a pronounced 
prohibitionist, Mr. Manning, was appointed Inspector of Inspectors, and that everything 
that was asked by the prohibitionists was done to have the law thoroughly and _ suc- 
cessfully carried out. Now, did you and your friends in the temperance cause take 
steps in that line ?—I believe that a number of those who were favourable to the Act 
made such representations. 

17729a. With what result? Was anew Inspector appointed /—There was a new 
Inspector appointed. 

17730a. What was the case with him ?—The Act was better enforced I believe, 
when he was Inspector than previously. 
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1773la. How long was he Inspector before the Act was repealed ?—I could not 
just state. For quite a time, I know. 

17732a. Was he Inspector when it was repealed /—I think he was. 

17733a. And yet the enforcement of the Act was more lax in the latter days than 
in the former /—Yes. 

17734a, Have you observed the working of the license law in the city of Toronto 
since you have lived here !—I would just like to make one statement. I went to Milton 
on the day of the last annual fair of the County of Halton, and I saw more drunkenness 
on that day than I did on the similar day during the time the Scott Act was in force 
there. 

17735a. Was there a larger crowd present /—I don’t think so. 

17736a. Were there any special circumstances connected with it !/—Nothing out of 
the ordinary way. 

17737a. The one might be fairly compared with the other so far as ordinary 
appearances went !—Yes. 

17738a. Do you know whether any steps have been taken to put Milton under the 
prohibitory clauses of the Ontario License Act !—Not that I am aware of. 

17739a. And no attempts to pass the Scott Act again in Halton County since it 
was repealed ?—_No. 

17740a. Coming to Toronto, have you watched the operation of the license law 
here —Not to any great extent. 

17741a. So far as you know, is it well carried out ?—I judge so, from any observa- 
tion I have made, except the prevalent amount of drunkenness that seems to be in 
Toronto. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17742a. Is there a good deal of it?—I could not help comparing Toronto with 
Chicago when I was at the World’s Fair. I was there seven or eight days and saw 
hundreds of thousands, I suppose I might say millions of people, and I only saw two 
people the worse of liquor all the time I was there. 

17743a. Did you spend most of the time at the Fair, or were you in the city a 
good deal ?—In the city a good deal, backward and forward. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17744a. What is the population of Chicago !—I think a million and a half. 

17745a. What is the population of Toronto !—I suppose two hundred thousand. 

17746a. One-sixth of the population of Chicago. How many saloons are there in 
Chicago—how many thousands !—I could not say, but I know there are a good many 
thousands, 

17747a. There are two hundred in Toronto of all kinds. Are we to infer from 
your remark that notwithstanding the temptations that there are in Chicago in the 
increased number of saloons and drinking places, that there is less drunkenness, or that 
the people are more moral or of better stamina, or that if we increased the number of 
drinking places in Toronto there would be less drunkenness? What conclusion do you 
want the Commission to draw from your remark /—In the first place, I don’t think the 
people there are as moral as they are in Toronto. I am speaking generally ; but the 
fact has nevertheless impressed me. 

17748a. What conclusion do you want us to come to from that statement? that 
things would be better if we had more beer saloons, or what !—The only conclusion I 
would come to is that the people drank harder liquors here. 

17749a. Would it be an advantage then, to have beer and light wine licenses, or to 
cultivate a taste for light liquors by making them cheaper, say by taking the duty off 
malt ?—I certainly think that if liquor is to be sold it would be better to sell light beer 
and wine than spirituous liquors. 

17750a. Fermented rather than distilled ?—Yes. 

17751a. We heard it in evidence that there was an increase in the assessment of 
the County of Halton as a result of the beneficial operation of the Scott Act. Do you 
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know anything about that ?—I believe that is right. JI have seen it in reliable papers— 
in some of the local towns of Halton. 
17752a. You do not know it personally /—No. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17753a. We were told also that during the Scott Act period there was not a house 
vacant in Milton except the county jail. Do you know whether that was the case ?—I 
know this, that Milton was in a very healthy state during the time the Scott Act was 
in force there. There never have been many houses to let in Milton. 

17754a. Then, if there are never many houses to let, it would not be the result of 
the Scott Act that there was none to let—or will you say there was none to let ?—No, 
I will not. 

17755a. Has the population increased as the result of the Scott Act?—I would 
not say that. Milton’s population has kept about the same for a number of years. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17756a. You believe the statement is correct that the assessment of the county was 
raised ?—Yes, I believe that. 

17757a. That would be because of an increased value in the land, I presume ; be- 
cause there was a more prosperous condition of things in Halton as the result of the 
Scott Act? Is that your opinion ?—Yes. 

17758a. Because if that is the case, the people must all have been deriving some 
benefit from the operation of the Act. Can you come to no other conclusion than that 
political divisions were the cause of the repeal ?—I think that, combined with the tem- 
perance people being sick and tired of everlastingly trying to enforce an act that they, 
I should think, had no right to enforce. I should think that to leave any law to be 
enforced by the people is wrong. An act should be backed up by public opinion and 
enforced by Government officials. 

17759a. The difficulty was that this law was not backed up by that body of public 
sentiment which is behind other laws—laws against theft, arson, forgery—would that 
be the case ?—Certainly, in Halton it had a majority. 

17760a. But not sufficient to cause its enforcement !—(No answer.) 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


1776la. This Mr. Stinson Bradley, Chief Constable of Milton, to whom reference 
has been made, do you remember if he was pretty active in enforcing the law ?—To the 
best of my knowledge, Mr. Bradley was not favourable to the Scott Act. 

17762a. He was before us in Hamilton, and he told us the condition of things 
under the Scott Act in Milton was most deplorable—that there was sale by what in the 
west are called boot-leggers, and sales in all sorts of surreptitious ways—matters were 
in such a state as to grieve his righteous soul or somebody’s righteous soul. Would you 
regard him as a particularly unbiassed and reliable witness concerning the effects of the 
Scott Act in Milton ’—That is a very critical question to ask me. 

177634. I will putit this way. Would you depend rather on your own judgment 
than on his: your judgment rather agrees with Mr. Young’s, I take it !—There is no 
doubt there are extremes on both sides, and probably some giving their evidence are 
guided a little by their own extreme views. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17764a. Would Mr. Young be as extreme on one side as Mr. Bradley on the other? 
—That is just the same question as was asked about Mr. Bradley. 


By Judge McDonald: 


17765a. You would rather not express an opinion about either of them ?—I would 
rather not. 
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By Mr. Clarke : 


17766a. You would believe Mr. Bradley on his oath, wouldn’t you?!—I would not 
like to say I would not. 


By kev. Dr. McLeod : 


17767a. Did you observe such a state of things as I have described, quoting Mr. 
Bradley, that there was very general illicit sale and a very deplorable condition of things 
under the Scott Act and by reason of the Scott Actin Milton !—There was illicit sale, of 
course. Any that was sold was illicit; and it was said at different times how many 
shebeens, as they were called, there were in Milton, but never to my knowledge were 
there as many as was stated. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17768a. How many were stated to be there !—I think, if Iremember rightly, about 
eighteen or twenty. 

17769a. How many, to your knowledge, were there !—I would think probably 
there would be seven or eight places in the town, where they made a little kind of busi- 
ness of it. 

17770a. How many licensed places are there now in Milton !—Three. 

17771a. And have you any idea how many unlicensed !—No. I think that during 
the time the Scott Act was in force, if aman took a jug of whisky home, they had a 
little club with a few friends in. They called that a shebeen. Under the license law 
they would not have anything of it at all. I think these shebeens were magnified. I 
think if three got together and had a little quiet spree of their own, it was called a 
shebeen, whereas now it would not be noticed. 

17772a. Where two or three men were gathered together to dispose of a jug of 
whisky, where it was not sold again, they would not call that a place where liquor was 
sold illegally !—I think probably one would get the liquor, and the others would, to use 
a common expression, chip in. 

17773a. You think there were seven or eight places in Milton where liquor was 
sold illegally under the Scott Act ?—Yes. 

17774a. Are there any illicit dives in Milton now ?—I could not state. Anything 
of that kind would not be noticed now. 

17775a. Have you any knowledge that there are any unlicensed places now in 
Milton where liquor is sold’—When I was in Milton people gathered together to drink 
liquor similarly to what they did during the time of the Scott Act. 

17776a. Did they sell it ?—I don’t think so, 


By Judge McDonald : 


17777a. Do you think there were any places where it was regularly sold under the 
Scott Act ?—Oh, yes, there must have been places where it was sold. 

17778a. Did people bring it in from Hamilton or Toronto, or have it sent by ex- 
press, for their own use ?—Oh, yes. 

17779a, Are you in favour of a general prohibitory law for the Dominion, a law 
that would prevent importation, manufacture and sale for beverage purposes ?—Yes, if 
public opinion is at the back of it. 

17780a. What do you mean by that—a mere majority, or what we would call a 
general public sentiment !—I think in the case of a general prohibitory law a majority 
should be sufficient. 

17781a. Do you think such a law would be successful with a mere majority at its 
back ?—I think that if its enforcement were undertaken, as, of course, it would be, by 
the Government, it could be made successful to a great extent. 

17782a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you make an exception of 
liquor needed for medicinal, mechanical and sacramental purposes /—Yes, certainly. 

17783a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless ? 
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—I would not think so, if a number of years were allowed to them to get out of the 
business. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17784a. Have you ever visited Buffalo ?!—Yes. 

17785a. Were you there for any length of time !—No. 

17786a. Did you observe any drunkenness in the streets of Buffalo !—No, I cannot 
say that I did. 

17787a. Milwaukee, Cleveland, or any city of similar size’—I do not think I 
noticed any special amount of drunkenness in Detroit. 

17788a. How long were you in Chicago?—About seven days. 

17789a. During that time, among that immense number of people, you only saw 
two people drunk /—Yes. 

17790a. Was there any prohibition of the traffic there—any difficulty in procuring 
any kind of liquor on the fair grounds or anywhere else ?—Oh, no. Light beer was sold 
in the grounds. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17791a. Is there any other statement you would like to make!—I would like to 
say that I know of a number men in Milton who were benefited by the Scott Act being 
in force. They were habitual drunkards ; during the time the Scott Act was in force 
they were to my knowledge sober men. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17792a. And since ?—One man particularly whom I have in mind is just as bad as 
ever. But the Scott Act was a very hard law to enforce. 


by Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


17793a. Largely because there were not the proper officials to enforce it ?—A num- 
ber of circumstances, which we have gone over, militated against it; and of course the 
public do not look on it like a law against stealing; and there is no doubt, I suppose, 
that it will always be so, at least for some time to come. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17794a. You find, however, that all along the line in the last few years, there has 
been an improvement as to sobriety and temperance habit among the people !—Oh, yes, 
there is no doubt about that. 


Rey. G. M. MILLIGAN, of Toronto, affirmed and gave testimony as follows : 
By Judge McDonald : 


17795a. You reside in Toronto !—Yes. 

17796a. You are a minister of the Presbyterian Church in Canada ?—Yes. 

17797a. What congregation /—Old St. Andrews. 

17798a. How long have you lived in Toronto !—Over seventeen years. 

17799a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law? 
No, except in my vacations a few years ago, when I took two or three summers at Old 
Orchard Beach in Maine. I saw a little of it there. 

17800a. Had you any opportunity there of seeing the operation of the Maine law 4 
—Not specially. I only resided there a few weeks. i 

17801la, Speaking as a citizen of Toronto, have you observed whether the provisions 
of the license law are well observed !—To the best of my knowledge. I have not had 
the opportunity of observing these things. 
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17802a. Have you any parochial limits ?—-No. 

17803a. Is your church in a residential district ?—Yes. 

17804a. It is not among the business interests of the city 1—No. 

17805a. In that residential section are the people generally of a well-to-do class ?— 
Yes, 

17806a. In your own congregation, speaking from your experience as a clergyman, 
have you found much misery to be caused by intemperance ?—Very little, I think. I 
suppose that in the more respectable families things of that kind might be more prevalent 
than would be seen ; but I think there is very little difficulty in the domestic life of my 
parishioners from that cause. There might be a little. 

17807a. Have you reason to believe that the provisions of the Saturday night and 
Sunday law preveriting sale are well carried out in Toronto ?—To judge by the general 
quiet of the city I should think so. I think the Police Court shows a good record for , 
those days and for election days, when the taverns are closed. 

17808a. Are you yourself favourable to the prohibition of the liquor traffic !—That 
is just one of the most difficult questions you could put to me. It is so many sided that 
I find it very difficult to decide it. It is very easy for some to give an answer to that 
question. For a man who thinks that drinking is per se wrong it is a very simple thing 
to prohibit it, just as he would murder or stealing or any other crime; but I presume 
these are exceptional people. I do not think drinking is drunkenness. If a man does 
not need liquor, I think it is better for him as a moral example and a personal habit, to 
do without it. 

17809a. Have you known moderate drinkers who have not become immoderate ?— 
Oh, yes, numbers of them. 

17810a. I ask that question because I notice in the paper to-day that a minister of 
your church in the rural districts states that moderation invariably leads to immoderate 
use /—Oh, I think he has been unfortunate in his acquaintances, or else he is intemper- 
ate in his ideas of things ; because I know numbers of respectable men—men with large 
trusts in the city of Toronto—who take a glass of ale or wine with their meals, and 
have done so for many years. 

1781la. Have you known families in which that has been the custom for years, 
and without any increase in the quantity taken—that is, it would be confined to a glass 
of ale at dinner?—Yes. I think, of course, it is better not to do it. 

17812a. You think total abstinence is safer?—Yes. At the same time, I have 
known reputable men who have not been total abstainers—men who have lived reput- 
ably all their lives. 

17813a. Have you travelled in the old country ?—Oh, yes, I was born there. 

17814a. Speaking from your knowledge of the old country, is it not a fact that 
for centuries there has been a use of liquor of one kind or another for beverage pur- 
poses ; and are you able to say whether there have been families in which the use has 
been carried on from father to son regularly through all the years without deterioration 
in those families ?—My general experience in the old country—in Scotland, where I was 
brought up—was that the use of liquor was an evil. In Scotland, too, the usual drink 
was whisky—very different from the continent. In Paris, I think, I saw two drunken 
men in three weeks, and one of them I was not sure of. But you cannot go to Glasgow 
for five minutes without seeing some drunken man. That, I think, is unfortunate. 

17815. I am speaking with reference to the deterioration of the race, whether in 
the old country, where men have been great in the State and the ministry, and in other 
walks of life, and where men of that kind have for generations used intoxicating bever- 
ages moderately—whether there has been a deterioration in the race, or whether the 
race has kept on possibly improving, with deterioration, from excessive use, in some 
instances, such as you have spoken of in Scotland ?—I would not like to say that the 
good record in the old land—because I think there has been a good record in Scotland 
—is due to the drinking habits of the people, it might be in spite of them. 

17816a. What I want to know is whether the moderate use has caused the race to 
deteriorate ’—It would be very difficult to say. 
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17817a. You think that in France the use of light wines is not hurtful ?—I should 
not think so. In Paris the people sit out on the boulevards and drink their claret, and 
I do not see why our saloons should keep down the blinds. I think the whole saloon 
business here should be wiped out. 

17818. In case either the saloon bar or the hotel bar had to be done away with, 
which do you think should go?—I would wipe out the saloon, which is only for selling 
drink. That is one element of the traffic which I think I would agree with the 
extremest man in saying is essentially bad. 

17819a. Have you observed also that the treating system does not exist in Great 
Britain or on the continent !—Yes, that is very bad also. 

17820a. It is the case in Great Britain and on the continent that each one pays for 
his own liquor ?—I do not know. 

17821la. Have you been in Germany ?—No. 

17822a. In Italy ?—Yes. 

17823a. How did you find things in Italy ?—Very much as in France. 

17824a. We have been told that alcoholic liquors have come to be used very greatly 
in the north of France, owing to the phylloxera having destroyed the grape vines ; and 
others say that there is a cheap wine brought in from Germany, which the people use. 
Do you know anything about that ?—No. 

17825a. You are not in a position to declare yourself on the subject of prohibition ? 
—My position is this. If you pass legislation treating as a crime a thing that is not a 
crime, if you cannot carry the conscience or the moral sentiment of the community with 
you, you will beget an irreverence for law all around. That is one aspect of the case. 
On the other hand, I can easily see how, to the young and the weaklings of the country, 
legislation of this kind may be a safeguard, to say the least. Whether that may in the 
long run be an evil or not it is not easy for me to say. The medical authorities tell 
us that, take them all in all, alcoholic liquors have their use. It is a very difficult thing 
for me as a citizen to decide the question. It is very easy to say, ‘‘ Get a Morrison’s 
Pill and have the malady cured.” I confess that the pros and cons perplex me. My 
tendency is, perhaps, thinking it all around, to vote for prohibition as a protection to 
young men, and just have alcoholic liquors used for mechanical, medicinal and sacra- 
mental purposes. But we know to what abuse that leads. So, when I was summoned 
here, I did not know what to say. I am perplexed. It is a question whether it would 
not be better to go on as we are, and have the Government take the matter in hand as 
has been done in Sweden, and have it under licenses and properly restricted. I think 
that would command the co-operation of the rational part of the community, many of 
whom now feel, and very reasonably, that a prohibitory law is an intereference with 
individual liberty that is not justifiable. So that it is a very complex question. I think 
the Swedish plan, if it could be carried out, might be the best. 

17826a. Under the Swedish plan the person who sells has no interest in the profits ? 
—Yes. I think the great difficulty has been to get the proper authorities to carry it 
out. 

17827a. In case of the enactment of such a law, preventing the manufacture for 
beverage purposes, would you deem it right that brewers and distillers should be remu- 
nerated for plant and machinery rendered useless !—That is another difficult question. 

17828a. Have you considered it at all/—No. The commercial and financial side 
of the question I have not followed. It presses upon me more from the social and moral 
and religious sides. I think, from the religious side, that the attempt to make men do 
right by legislation was well put by one of our ministers the other day, when, quoting 
Paul, “If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth,” 
he said that if you drop out the “I will” and substitute “ You shall” you drop out the 
opportunity for the exercise of Christian charity. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


17829a. Do you think it is well to have public sentiment on these moral questions 
embodied in law /—Don’t you think that we sometimes get better moral results by 
haying a healthy public sentiment not too much crystallized into any shape like that. 


~ 
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We have been doing very well with our temperance agitation. I can perceive a great 
improvement in the habits of the people since I came to this country as a lad. I think, 
too, that there is a great deal in climate. I think that in Canada a man cannot drink 
with impunity as he could in Britain, with its humid air. I think we have our whisky 
in the air here. 
17830a. Have you noticed that as there has been a growing sentiment on this 
question, that sentiment has found expression in increased restrictions upon the liquor 
traffic /—Yes. 
1783la. Has that been well /—I think so, just as I hinted, that it might be well to 
reduce the number of places where liquor can be bought ; and I would wipe out saloons. 
I think myself that is not extreme. 
17832a. Then, if it appeared later that public sentiment had grown sufliciently 
strong to warrant a prohibitory law, would it be well to have even that degree of senti- 
ment embodied in a prohibitory law ’—That would be a very important element, how 
far the conscience of the people would render the law operative. At the same time, 
would not this be a consideration, whether prohibition was one of those forms of legis- 
lation for preventing an evil by calling in other and greater evils. 
17833a. I think you said, in answer to a question by Judge McDonald, that you 
have not observed in your congregations a great deal of distress resulting from drink. 
Does your church do work among the distressed classes of the communty by attiliated 
organizations!—A number of my ladies work a good deal, not in any organization so 
much as in the church, in St. John’s Ward and similar localities. 
17834a. St. John’s Ward is where a good many of the working classes live /— Yes. 
17835a, Have you learned, from your own observation and from intercourse with 
ladies who are active in this work, whether the drink traffic is responsible for much of 
the distress they come in contact with ?—Oh, I think, from the material side, from the 
political side, from the standpoint, not of Christianity or the church, but of the State, 
that the liquor traffic is the cause of a great deal of crime and poverty ; and that would 
be one of the reasons that would lead me to vote for prohibition. In certain sections 
of our city there is no question that it is a great evil; and I may say that these ladies 
of my church do not agree with me; they think that prohibition is the one thing to 
obtain. I can sympathize with them. We get a great deal of the work of the world 
done by one-sided people ; but it does not do for us all to be one-sided. 
17836a. Have you noticed what is the effect of example, in cases where moderate 
drinking is pursued year after year without a tendency to excess on the part of the moder- 
ate drinkers? What is the effect of the example of parents on the children 1—Of course, 
there is a great deal in a man having a comfortable home, well-cooked victuals, and 
pleasant surroundings. Then, there is a great deal in good blood. Some men should 
not touch liquor, because they are weak on that point. I know families who use liquor 
all along—comfortable, well-to-do people. I think it would be better if they did not, 
because I think there is a danger. But I have not seen a great deal of difficulty in many 
cases, 
17837a. Speaking of the taint in the blood, have you noticed whether there are 
cases where parents have been able to use liquors year after year without apparently 
any injury to themselves, but their children and their children’s children have inherited 
the taint, and have been weaker in consequence and less able to resist the temptation 
to drink /—I have not noticed that, and I think the practice of drinking is growing less 
and less in family life in Canada, and that it will rectify itself after a while. 
17838a. Do you regard law somewhat as an educator ?—Yes. That is why I want 
to have Sabbath laws. 
17839a. Have you observed whether a law against an admitted evil has the effect 
of strengthening public opinion against that evil and creating more public opinion 
against it!—If itis an evil, I think that would be quite true. But there are a great 
many good men whom you will never get to think that drinking is drunkenness. 
17840. It is the trafic that I am speaking of !—We had a discussion on this 
subject in our ministerial association some days ago, when some one said that the drink 
tratlic was an evil essentially like the social evil, and there would be good reason for 
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suppressing it. But I am one of those who do not believe that to drink a glass of 
liquor is wrong, and I would be very sorry to put the sale of liquor in the same category 
as the social evil. I think we should be very careful not to stigmatize in law a thing as 
evil which is not an evil, because if you cannot carry the conscience with you from the 
very basis, you have a fundamental error which will assert itself sooner or later. That 
is my great difficulty with prohibition. 

17841a. Do you find that the law does now recognize the drink traffic as an evil, 
inasmuch as it places restrictions about it, and increases those restrictions from year to 
year? Is that a recognition of the traffic as an evil ?—Not necessarily and intrinsically 
an evil. I do not look upon those restrictions as prohibition, because to license a thing 
is to admit that intrinsically it is not an evil. 

17842. Which feature of the license law do you, as a religious teacher, approve— 
the permission or the prohibition !—I imagine that if we could have something like the 
Swedish system, with no temptation to the party selling, with only good liquors sold, 
and with some limitation of the quantity sold to any person, it might be an advantage ; 
because there is no doubt that the liquor traffic needs supervision. Of course, the word 
license involves the idea of restriction—that you permit a certain thing to be done, but 
permit it done in such and such a way. 

17843a. You have in your congregation quite a number of young men ?—Yes, and 
I think most of them are exemplary young fellows; and I endeavour to make them so, 
not by any pledges, but by trying to give them such conceptions of manhood as Christ 
taught. 

17844a. But you have no objection to pledges?—I have no objection to their 
joining a temperance lodge. In fact, I have taken pledges from two or three men who 
were weak, and whose wives came to me to ask me to do that, thinking that they would 
be helped by pledging themselves to me. But to make the law for the weakling a law 
for all men is not the thing to produce the kind of men that Judge McDonald said 
Scotland has produced. That is one of my difficulties. Probably in a climate like 
Scotland’s, liquor may be needed that would not be at all needed in a climate like 
Canada’s. 

17845a. And yet in Scotland there is a great deal of agitation for an improvement 
in that respect ’—Yes, no wonder ; and I hope it will succeed. 

17846a. This has been put forward sometimes, that as between the saloon and the 
hotel bar, it would be better to abolish the latter, for this reason, that men, young men 
especially, who have not yet contracted the drink habit and have scarcely any desire 
for drink, when calling at a hotel to see friends or on business, are easily induced to go 
to the bar-room, and in that way form the drink habit, whereas they have no induce- 
ment to go to saloons, whose business is exclusively to sell liquor. Have you thought 
of that ’—Yes, I have heard that, and I think there is a good deal in that. I would 
like to live to see the day when every respectable hotel will give up its bar. I think 
all bars are things that should be removed. If a man is away from home, and is 
accustomed to have a glass of beer with his meal at home, he should be able to getit at 
a respectable hotel as well as at home. I think there is a difference between taking a 
glass of beer or wine at a meal and drinking at a bar. 

17847a. Do you think the drink habit is at all prevalent among the young men of 
Toronto ?—I am told that it is, and I am told there is not so much as we might think. 
I think there are other vices that are sapping Toronto worse than drunkenness. 

17848a. Do you know whether these other vices are associated with the drink 
habit ?—No, I am told that the people are not drunkards at all. 

17849a. I mean people who drink !—Not necessarily. We know that the Moham- 
medans by religion are total abstainers, but they do not obey the seventh command- 
ment. 

17850a. Are they total abstainers in practice? I suppose it is not to be expected 
that they are much more observant of the teachings of the Prophet than some of us are 
of many of the teachings of the good book?—No. It just shows the nature of the moral 
element in this whole question. 
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By Mr. Clarke : 

17851la. Does the opinion prevail at all among scholars and teachers that the Ger- 
man and British races are deteriorating because they drink to any extent intoxicating 
liquors, and have been doing so for generations /—I do not think that the British and 
German races are deteriorating. 

17852a. The people of Germany and Britain drink large quantities of beer and 
spirits ?—Yes. 

17853a. It is claimed that the use, by generation after generation, of alcoholic or 
malt liquors, will produce a poorer quality of fibre—we have had this in evidence 
repeatedly. It is difficult to reconcile the statement with the progress that we see in 
England and Germany. What is your opinion on the matter !—My opinion is that the 
use of alcoholic liquors cannot have interfered with high intellectual and other develop- 
ment in those two nations, with their great history. Certainly, Scotland is a country 
that has a very good record, intellectually and otherwise; and the Scottish people have 
not been as sober as I would liked to see them. But, as I have said, whether it is in 
spite of the use of liquor or by virtue of it, is a difficult question to answer. I suppose 
a good deal depends on the character of the liquor. Liquor is now, I suppose, a good 
deal better in quality than it used to be. 

17854a. I understand that you favour the abolition of the saloon and the restric- 
tion of the treating system as far as possible?—I do. 

17855a. Were you at Chicago /—Yes. 

17856a. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Hollenrick regarding the sobriety that 
was prevalent, and the comparison he made in that respect between Chicago and 
Toronto ?— Yes. 

17857a. What was your experience about the fair grounds and Chicago /—I was 
in Chicago about a week, and I think I saw one or two drunken men. It is astonish- 
ing, the absence of anything like drunkenness such as you see in some old country 
cities ; and yet, in going down State Street I noticed that for miles almost every other 
door was a tavern. There must be an immense lot of drinking. 


Ly Judge McDonald : 
17858a. Do you know whether it is lager beer ?—I presume it is lager beer. 
By Mr. Clarke : 


17859a. They have had prohibition or partial prohibition in Maine for the last 
forty years. Have you in the course of your reading come across any literature or facts 
that would demonstrate that there is a higher type of morality in Maine than in States 
adjacent to it where liquor has been sold legally for the last half century?—No. At 
the seaside I met a gentleman who was one of the leading citizens of Lewiston, and at 
his request I went and preached for the people there one Sunday. On the Saturday 
evening previous he drove me around the town. He showed me some places where he 
said a few years ago the windows would be stuffed with rags, and otherwise patched up, 
and now he said everything was prosperous and quiet where there used to be a great 
deal of trouble. J asked, “‘Don’t you have a great deal of hole-and-corner drinking?” 
‘Not much,” he answered. ‘ Do you think, then, that the law has been a good thing, 
taking it all in all?” I asked. “ No doubt of it,” he said. His testimony was that it was 
clearly an advantage, industrially and socially, and conduced to the quiet and order of 
the town. The gentleman was Mr. Cockburn, who had charge of one of the large cotton 
factories of Lewiston, and he seemed a respectable man. I can only give you his testi- 
mony, for I have no means of knowing the State of Maine, socially or otherwise. 


hy Judge McDonald : 


17860a. Is there any other statement you would like to make yourself ?—No. I 
think that in one form or another probably everything I had to say has come out. 


Rev. G. M. MILuican. 
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WILLIAM C. ADAMS, of Toronto, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald: 


1786la. You reside in Toronto ?—I do. 

17862a. How long have you lived here?—I have been in business in Toronto, on 
King Street, since March, 1854. 

17863a. What is your occupation or calling !—Dentist. 

17864a. Have you had any experience of the operation of a prohibitory law !—Not 
more than we have had in the city. 

17865a. That is, the Ontario License Law 7—Yes. 

17866a. Have you found a great improvement in the law, in the changes made in 
it from time to time, during your residence in the city !—I think the changes in it have 
been generally for the better. 

17867a. Are you in favour of prohibition ?—I am. 

17868a. Do you favour an act prohibiting the importation, manufacture and sale 
for beverage purposes !—I do. 

17869a. Would you make an exception in favour of what is needed for medical, 
mechanical and sacramental purposes !—I have no objection to that, 

17870a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you permit farmers to 
make wine out of their own grapes or cider out of their own apples, for their own use ? 
—TI do not think that would come under any prohibitory law. 

17871a. What you have in view is the prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks !— Yes. 

17872a. Have you reason to believe that illicit sale, that is, sale without license, 
now prevails to any extent in Toronto?—I do not know much about it, because I do 
do not have much to do with that. Only, I have had persons at my office getting work 
done, who told me that they were troubled by the vigilance of the police preventing 
them from making sales ; and I came to find out that they had no license. 

17873a. Was this recently, or from time to time ?—It has happened several times, 
but not within the past few years. 

17874a. Have you reason to believe that the law preventing sale on Saturday 
night and Sunday is well carried out ?—I think there are exceptions to it. For in- 
stance, my wife had a servant who went out on a Saturday evening about nine o’clock 
and got liquor and brought it home with her and took it to her room without Mrs. 
Adams knowing anything about it. The result was that she drank it to such an ex- 
tent that on Monday morning she was non-compos mentis, and had to be sent away. 
She had come from the Haven on Seaton Street, and the ladies there told me that this 
was her failing, which I did not know until this blow-out happened. 

17875a. Was she a young person !—She is a widow, the mother of three children, 

17876a Did you find out where she got the liquor !—No. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17877a. You are inclined to believe, then, that there is more or less illicit sale, even 
by licensees !—Whether it was by licensees or without license I do not know. 

17878a. She got it after hours !—Yes. With regard to the effect on children of 
drinking habits in parents, in 1857, I was doing some work for a family that belonged 
to a religious body. The husband had charge of a large business and was wealthy, and 
his wife told me that they had liquor in the house all the time, and that whenever her 
husband wanted any, he would take a glass of beer or stout or wine, as it might happen, 
after dinner. I advised her that the tendency would be in her children, and that they 
would probably not have the same self-control as she and her husband had. She said, 
‘We train them well on that point; we teach them that it is all right to take a glass, 
but they should be careful how they use it.” That woman and her husband are both 
dead ; her eldest son died in delirium tremens ; her other son is a vagrant in the city ; 
and the money, which I think was sufficient for them to live on, is now spent. These 
children followed the example of their parents. I talked to the eldest son about it one 
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time, when he was about seventeen years of age. He said, “Dad thinks we should not 
take much ; but I tell you he doesn’t know what goes on.” I said, ‘I think it would 
do you good to become a teetotaller, as I am;I have never drunk the first glass of 
grog, not even wine or beer.” “ Well, he said, ‘I like it.” 

17879a. You cite this instance in support of your belief that while the parents may 
get through without any injury that is apparent even to themselves, the effect of their 
habit is often felt in the weakened physical and moral power of their children !—I do. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17880a. Has that been invariably the result in every family you have known, in 
which liquor was used as a beverage !—No, I cannot say that it has been invariably the 
case. I know one family where the debasement of the father by liquor made teetotallers 
of all the children. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


17881la. He became an excessive drinker ?—He was not for many years, until his 
family were pretty well grown up; buthe fell at last. I have been in the habit of 
observing these things since I was twelve years of age. I remember being called a little 
temperance lecturer when I was a boy. There was a man in the neighbourhood where 
TI lived when a boy, who was a graduate of a college in England, and he told me that he 
could drink or let it alone; but he afterwards fell through the influence of drink, and 
brought his family to degradation. That is a common result. I knew of a family in the 
neighbourhood who were in the habit of drinking occasionally. In the fall of the year 
the man went to Oakville to sell some produce and get groceries and other things for the 
family for the winter. He came home, unloaded the things, all but a jug of whisky, 
which he left in the wagon. After the children were gone to bed, and the horses were 
put up for the night, he told his wife what he had got, and brought in the jug of whisky, 
and the two went to work to drink it. One would take ateacupful, and then the other. 
Finally, they quarrelled over the last, and the husband struck or pushed his wife, and 
she fell backwards on a bed, too insensible to realize that she had fallen on top of her little 
infant lying in the bed, and lay there until she smothered the child to death. Some 
of the neighbours thought this was murder, and that something should be done about 
it, and it made a great sensation in the neighbourhood. This called my attention to 
the temperance question at an earlier age than is the case with most persons. 


By Judge McDonald : 
17882a. Is there anything further that you wish to state yourself /—No. 


JOHN 8. LUCUS, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


17883a. Where is your place of residence ?—Toronto. 

17884a. What is your occupation !/—Merchant and temperance hotel-keeper. 

17885a. What hotel do you keep ?—The Lucas House on Terauley Street. 

17886a. You have no license !—No license. 

17887a. Do you seli aerated liquors /—No. 

17888a. Do you send a bus to the train ?—No. 

17889a. Have you entertainment for travellers or boarders ?—Both. 

17890a. You have your regular customers, I suppose!—Yes. : 

17891a. How long have you lived in Toronto 1—A little over seven years. 

17892a. What mercantile lines are you in !—General groceries. 

17893a. Do you carry that on in the same premises that your hotel is in ?—Yes. 

17894a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law ?--I had 
before I came to Toronto. 

Wiuuiam C. Apams. 
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17895a. Where ?—In the County of Simcoe. 

17896a. Was that the Scott Act or the Dunkin Act?—The Scott Act. The Dun- 
kin Act was carried there, but never was in force. t 

17897a. How did you find the Scott Act carried out !—As far as my observation 
went, it was a great good to the community. 

17898a. It was repealed, we understand !—Yes. 

17899a. How do you account for its repeal’—A general feeling grew up in the 
community that the Governments were not doing their duty in trying to carry out the 
law, and that it was too great a load for the temperance people to assume themselves. 

17900-la. Was it being left to the temperance people to enforce the Act ?— Yes, 
largely. 

17902a. And I suppose they got tired of that ?—Yes, and we were surrounded by 
communities that had not the Scott Act, and men brought liquor across from North 
York. 

17903a. Was the work of enforcing the Act made costly to the temperance people ? 
It was troublesome and somewhat costly. 

17904a. What is your experience of the working of the license law in the city of 
Toronto ?—I think it is pretty well carried out. 

17905a. Is there much illicit sale on Saturday night and Sunday?—No, I think 
there is not. I live in St. John’s Ward, a part of the city, where I can see as much as 
in any other part ; and though I do see an occasional drunk on the Sabbath, my opinion 
_ is, though I have not positive proof, that the liquor is chiefly, if not wholly, obtained 
from illicit places. 

17906a. Would you favour the enactment of a prohibitory law prohibiting the 
importation, manufacture and sale for beverage purposes !—I do most decidedly ? 

17907a. Would you make an exception in favour of liquor needed for medicinal, 
mechanical and sacramental purposes !—Yes. 

17908a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless ? 
—No more than any other man in business should be remunerated in consequence of a 
change in the tariff of the country. 

17909a. In case of the enactment of such a law, do you think it should prevent 
farmers making cider or wine for their own use from their own apples or grapes? No, 
I do not think that would be right. 

17910a. The prohibition you have in view is the prohibition of the traffic? Yes. 

1791la. Can you, asa hotel-keeper, speak as to whether a hotel can be made profit- 
able without a bar in connection with it !—Yes, I have every confidence that it can. I 
have kept the Lucas House for six years, and at the present time we are doubling its 
capacity by adding twenty-six or twenty-seven new rooms. The profits are not so large 
as where the sale of liquor is carried on, but our habits of living I think are better than 
in the ordinary hotel. 

17912a. Do you charge the same rates as ordinary hotels !—We charge a dollar a 
day to transients. 

17913a. What do you charge your boarders 1—$3.50 is the minimum. It depends 
on the location. We are crowded, and cannot take so many permanents as we could a 
few years ago. 

17914a. As between the permanents and the transients, which class do you have 
the most of 7—I have the most boarders. 

17915a. We are told that sometimes men who open temperance hotels do not get 
the support of the temperance people who come to town—that they go to licensed houses. 
What is your experience in that respect !—That is true. I have been somewhat dis- 
appointed. Before I started this business, I had been entertaining temperance lecturers 
and others ;and I did some work in connection with temperance reform, and also in 
connection with the clergy ;and I confess that I have been somewhat disappointed. 
Men have not patronized our house who, I thought, should have done so. Still, I have 
not been discouraged. 

17916a. I suppose that, in a large city like Toronto, there ought to be room for a 
good many temperance hotels !—Plenty. 
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17917a. And there should be quite enough temperance people to support them ?— 
Yes. I have been encouraged to go on building quite extensively—a hundred feet on 
Terauley Street by sixty-six feet on Louisa Street, and fitting it up with hot water 
heating. I intend to advertise. Of course, the hotel is in “the Ward,” but the clergy 
and the newspapers, I think, say too much about that part of the city. If there is a 
crime committed on the street, they mention the Ward, and quote it against the whole 
community, and in that way they advertise it as a place for the vile. I have called on 
some of the newspapers and complained of that. 

17918a. Is there any further statement you would like to make ?—There are just 
two thoughts I would express. In the first place, Iam undoubtedly of opinion that the 
drink traffic is a great evil; and in the next place, that between the saloon and the 
licensed boarding-house or tavern, I would be in favour of removing the license from the 
hotel. JI think the surroundings and influences to lead young men and others astray 
are greater there. They are both great evils, I would prefer to remove the hotel bar. 

17919a. Your statement as to the evil results of the traffic is based on observation ? 
—Yes, and I was acquainted with Mr. Laing, the jailor of Barrie for a great many 
years. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


17920a. Did you ever keep a hotel with a bar’—No, but I have seen a great deal 
of it. I find that the more people are kept from liquor, the more they will buy of other 
goods. I was for many years a merchant at Churchill, in the County of Simcoe, and I 
found that the traffic was a degenerator of trade, a generator of falsehood and dishonesty. 
I was strongly in favour of prohibition then, and the older I grow the more strongly I 
am in favour of it. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17921a. You are in favour of it both on moral and on business grounds ?—Yes, on 
both grounds. 


By Judge McDonald: 


17922a. Is your grocery business successful too?—Yes, but we do not push that. 


A. D. WATSON, M. D., of Toronto, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By Judge McDonald : 


17923a. You reside in Toronto /—Yes. 

17924a. How long have you resided here ?—About ten years. 

17925a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law ?—I- 
have not. 

17926a. As a citizen of Toronto, have you found the provisions of the license law 
to be fairly carried out—the provisions, for instance, preventing sale on Saturday night 
and Sunday /—I know they are not absolutely carried out. I think they are apparently 
well carried out, but I know there is breach of the law. 

17927a. Have you reason to believe that there are places in which liquor is sold 
which are under license !—I have. 

17928a. Many of them ?—I do not know that there are many; but I have strong 
reasons for thinking there are some in my neighbourhood. 

17929a. In what part of the city do you live?—In the west end, on Euclid 
Avenue. 

17930a. Do you think there are some in that neighbourhood !—I could not prove 
it, but I have seen evidences of it, such as people going up back lanes on Sunday. 

Joun 8. Lucus. 
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1793la, Are you in favour of the enactment of a prohibitory law prohibiting the 
manufacture, importation and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes /—I am. 

15932a. Would you make an exception in favour of liquors needed for medicinal, 
mechanical and sacramental purposes /—I would. 

17933a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless ? 
—I think I would rather have them remunerated if it were necessary in order to have 
prohibition, but I do not think as a matter of justice it would be necessary. I think 
they could employ their capital and use their buildings very largely in other ways that 
would employ more workmen, and be quite as remunerative to them in the present state 
of moral sentiment. 

17934a. Speaking as a medical man, have you observed whether intemperance has 
anything to do with disease and sickness among the people?—I have. I have always 
found it necessary to make a strict inquiry in case of any serious disease as to the habits 
of the patient in that respect, and my prognosis is always materially affected by the 
facts of the case. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17935a. Have you observed the effects of the habitual moderate use of intoxicants 
by parents on their children /—I have found that the cases of very many drunkards and 
very many of those who have weakened constitutions in other cases are traceable to the 
fact that at the tables where they were raised as children they have been accustomed to 
receive liquor, and I believe it will have the same effect in time upon the children as 
well. J think it would deteriorate the constitution to some extent. Of course, that 
depends largely upon the hereditary constitution of the family, the climate, and other 
matters. 

17936a. You regard total abstinence, then, as compatible with the best health ?—I 
_ do, certainly. 

17937a. In cases of severe accident or severe illness, are the chances of recovery 
better in one who is an abstainer than one who has the drink habit ?—I think there is 
no doubt of it. There certainly is. 

17938a. I suppose there are some drinking patients who pay as well as other peo- 
ple, but there are some who are not as good pay !—I find, as nearly as I can estimate, 
that about four-fifths of my bad debts are not paid because those who owe them are in 
the habit of paying their money over the bar. I think about the year 1891 I looked 
over my accounts for three years back, and I found, as near as I could estimate, that I 
had lost about a thousand dollars a year in those families that were spending their 
money in drink ; and I think what is true of a physician is true of those in other lines 
of business. 

17939a. So that, from your point of view, the drink habit is not a profitable thing ? 
—I am in favour of prohibition, for my own pocket as well as for other reasons. 

17940a. Have you given any consideration to the treatment of inebriates ?—I 
have. TI have treated several of them myself, and I have observed the treatment called 
the Gold Cure and other cures. 

17941a. Have you made an investigation of what is called the Bi-chloride of Gold 
treatment ?—I have observed very closely some who were treated by it, and the large 
majority of them are drunkards to-day. 

17942a. They had relapses 1—Yes. Of course, there have been analyses made of 
these matters, though the proprietors of the cures always deny that the analyses are 
correct. I think that in all these cures the curative agent is belladonna ; but I think 
there is a very strong element of mental suggestion in what is called the Gold Cure. 

17943a. Have you any theory in regard to the treatment of habitual inebriates /— 
I think habitual inebriates should be treated in an inebriate asylum. I think that 
until we have prohibition, the State should not only control and restrict the traffic, but 
should conduct the trattic. ; ; 

17944a. And should provide for the care of inebriates !—Certainly. It is respon- 
sible. 
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17945a. Rather than shutting them up in jail ?—Yes. 

17946a. In the event of prohibition, of course liquors will be permitted for certain 
purposes. Would you have them controlled by Government entirely for medicinal and 
mechanical purposes /—I would, and sold only in sealed packages. 

17947a. You would not have them dispensed in the ordinary way ?—No. 

17948a. You would put very strict regulations about the sale of liquors for per- 
mitted purposes ?—I would. 

17949a. In your practice you necessarily move about among the people a good 
deal, both day and night Do you observe that a large degree of the domestic distres- 
ses are the result directly of the drink traffic and habit /—I do observe it, very com- 
monly and very incessantly in that part of Toronto where I live. The people are of the 
working class. And perhaps the saddest thing of all is that some of them do not realize 
their own distress and degradation. 

179500. It has been suggested that if the working classes could be provided with 
more cheerful homes, there would be less disposition among them to drink. What do 
you think of that ?—I am entirely and strongly in sympathy with any plan by which 
the working class can be raised into a better social and home atmosphere. At the same 
time, I believe that the drink habit, where it goes to a certain length, is a disease. I 
have gone so far as to bring an inebriate right into my own home and keep him there, 
for a time, though I do not keep a private hospital at all ; he was a man who happened 
to be a professional man in whom I took an interest. He remained straight after 
treatment for about a year—treatment by means of medicine and kindly, brotherly 
supervision ; but the first time I saw him, after losing track of him, he looked so seedy 
and woe-begone that I feel sure he has relapsed. 


By Judge McDonald: 


1795la. Is there any further statement you think of, yourself ?—I am strongly in 
favour of the State working the liquor traffic until we have prohibition, and not deriving 
any profit from it further than to carry on inebriate asylums. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17952a. Nor making it a source of municipal revenue?—-No. I would have the 
municipalities raise that in the same way that they raise other taxes. 

17953a. Do you think the fact that a municipality gets a revenue from the traffic 
is a sort of bribe from the drink trade to continue it ?—That is one reason ; and on 
moral grounds I am against it. 

179540. And in so far as there would be a profit in the traffic, you would have the 
State appropriate that for the cure of inebriates /—Yes. 


The Commission adjourned. 


A. D. Watson. 
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TORONTO, 8th December, 1893. 


The Royal Commission met at 10 a.m. 


Present : 


JuDGE McDona.p. Rev. Dr. McLeop. Mr. H. F. Cuarke. 


EDWARD J. T. FISHER, M.D., of Toronto, on being duly sworn, deposed as 
follows :— 


By Judge McDonald: 


17955a. You are a doctor of medicine !— Yes. 

17956a. You reside in Toronto !—Yes. 

17957a. How long have you resided in Toronto ?!—About twenty-seven years. 

17958a. You have been practising in the city for how many years !—About twenty- 
four years. 

17959a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law ?—Not 
personally. 

17960a. Have you had an opportunity of observing the working of the Ontario 
License Law as carried out in the city of Toronto ?—Yes, 

1796la. Do you find that it is a satisfactory measure in its present shape ?—Not 
at all. 

17962a. What are the difficulties about it?—I find there is considerable illicit 
selling. 

17 963a. Do you mean by unlicensed people?—By unlicensed people and in un- 
licensed hours. 

17964a. How are the provisions of the law carried out by those who have licenses 
as to Saturday night and Sunday ?!—I think some of the licensees are conscientious in 
the matter, and I think there are a large number who are not. 

17965a. Are there any improvements to that law which you could suggest ?— 
Make it more restrictive. 

17966a. In what way ?—Abolish the liquor altogether. 

17967a. We will come to that presently ; but in the meantime we have a law 
with which we have to deal, and it is the part of wise men to do the best we can with 
what we have ?—That is, if we cannot get any better. 

17968a. Will you make suggestions as to what you think would be improvements 
in the law itself ?—I do not know as I can suggest anything. I have never studied the 
matter on that line. 

17969a. Are you in favour of a prohibitory law, preventing the importation, manu- 
facture and sale for beverage purposes ?—I am. 

17970a. Would you make an exception of liquors needed for medicinal, mechanical 
and sacramental purposes !—Certainly. 

1797la. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless? 
—I would not. 

17972a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you allow farmers to make 
wine from grapes or cider from their apples for their own use?—If it were possible, I 
‘would prohibit that too. JI am afraid our present education is not far enough advanced 
for that. 
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17973a. The measure you are seeking to establish would, except for medicinal, 
mechanical and sacramental purposes, banish the use of liquor entirely!—I would. I 
look upon it as a cancer in the body politic, and just as with a cancer in the human 
system, if you leave any roots you are liable to have a return of the disease. 

17974a. Do you know any country in which such a law is in force ?—I do not. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


17975a. I suppose we are to understand that you, from your observation and ex- 
perience, have come to the conclusion that license does not really regulate the trade !— 
It does not. 

17976a. You hold strong views about the prohibition of the trade. Upon what do 
you base those views? Your observation of the effects of the trade 1—My observa- 
tion of the effects of the trade, and the gradual growth of education in my mind. 

17977a. As a professional man will you tell us what is the effect of the 
use of alcohol, not in excess, but moderately and habitually on the human system, 
is it good ?—It is absolutely injurious in any quantity, just in proportion to, the 
quantity taken. 

17978a. I suppose you prescribe it for medicine sometimes ?—There would not 
have to be a very large stock kept on hand if no one prescribed any more thanI do. I 
was taught to believe in it as a medicine, but my experience has taught me that it is of 
no use at all. 

17979a. We had a physician in St. John who told us that alcohol was really the 
right hand of the protession ?—I look upon it as the bane of the profession. I am 
satisfied that the earth covers a good many cases labelled pneumonia, typhoid fever, and 
so forth, that might be more truthfully labelled the result of alcohol. In fact looking 
on my early practice, | am satisfied that it was the alcohol that I prescribed that was 
the indirect cause of death in some cases. I do not think I have prescribed a pint of 
liquor in any shape or form, all put together, in the last five years, and my success in 
all diseases has been greatly in excess of what it was in former years. I do not know 
that it is all attributable to the non-use of alcohol ; but a large part of it is. 


By Judge McDonald : 


17980a. Has the increased success been in such cases as you had formerly adminis- 
tered alcohol in?—I think in some cases it is. I look upon alcohol as an irritant 
when taken into the system, and the powers are called forth to get rid of it ; and it is 
driven out of the system in the shape in which it is taken in. There is not a particle 
of it digested and used to go to the strength of the body—not a particle of it assimil- 
ated. 

1798la. Would you consider the taking of a glass ofale at dinner every day as in- 
compatible with the best health?—The taking of even a glass of ale I look upon as 
incompatible with the best health. 

17982a. Is there any other statement you would like to make yourself on this 
question !—I do not know of anything. The ground is pretty well covered. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


17983a. Is that opinion ascertained very generally in the medical profession ?— 
Not to the extent that I would like to see. They are tending that way. 

17984a. Do the best authorities entertain that view !—The latest and best author- 
ities are looking that way. 

17985a. Can you give us the names of some of the medical authorities that enter- 
tain that view !—I did not come prepared on that particular point. 


By fev. Dr. McLeod : 


17986a. From your knowledge of the profession, do you find the medical men are 
using less alcohol in their practice, and are getting more pronounced views as to the 
dangerous effects of alcohol !—I think they are, as near as I can judge. 


EpWAkD J. T. FISHER. 
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STAPLETON CALDECOTT, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows : 


By Judge McDonald : 


17987a. You reside in Toronto !—Yes. 

17988a. You area wholesale merchant ?—Yes, of the firm of Caldecott, Burton 
& Spence. 

17989a. How long have you resided in Toronto ?—Fifteen years. Before that I 
lived in Montreal, and originally in England. 

17990a. I know that you take a warm interest in all moral and reforming agencies. 
I suppose your attention, among others, have been called to the evils caused by 
drunkenness ?— Yes. 

17991a, Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law ?—I 
cannot say that I have; not personally. I have at times been in the State of Maine, 
three or four weeks at a time during the holiday season. 

17992a. What was your experience there?—I found that by resorting to certain 
methods liquor could be got ; but it was only the initiated that appeared to know how 
to get it. 

17993a. Where was this ?—At Orchard Beach. 

17994a. You have of course had considerable opportunity of observing the working 
of the license law in the city of Toronto ?—Yes. 

17995a. How do you think it is carried out !—I think it is fairly well carried out 
in the city of Toronto. At the same time, I am conscious of many weak points in the 
license law. 

17996a. Would you name them ?—I mean the results in the actual working of the 
law. For instance, on Thanksgiving day I observed a large number of youths of from 
sixteen to twenty years of age under the influence of liquor. In one case I saw six 
under the influence, and calling for a bottle of brandy. I saw more young men under 
the influence of liquor on that day than I have seen for a considerable time past. 

17997a. Would you include such a day as Thanksgiving day in the prohibited 
days 1—Yes. 

17998a. Do you know whether minors in Toronto are able to get liquor !—Those I 
saw on Thanksgiving day were for the most part minors. 

17999a. Have you reason to believe there is much sale by people who are not 
licensed !—No, I cannot say that I have. 

18000a. In carrying on the work of a benevolent and reformatory character in 
which you are interested, have you found much difficulty thrown in your way owing to 
intemperance !—Yes, I might honestly say that I have. I teach a large Bible Class on 
Sunday, composed mainly of working people, and every case of poverty that I have met 
with comes directly or indirectly from the use of liquor, and I have seen some appalling 
cases. I have known children to be starving for days when the temperature was below 
zero, and all on account of the use of liquor by their parents. That was in the city of 
Toronto, and it occurred last winter. 

18001a. Do you favour the enactment of a general prohibitory law prohibiting the 
manufacture, importation and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes !—I do. 

18002a. Would you make an exception of liquors needed for medicinal, mechanical 
and sacramental purposes !—Certainly. 

18003a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless ? 
—Only where the operation of the law causes men to suffer loss, and where they could 
prove a just claim against the Government. At present, for instance, they are compell- 
ed to keep liquor for two years. In such a case I think they are entitled to consider. 
ation. 

18004a. Have you considered at all the question of revenue?—I have. My im- 
pression is that we would be far better able to pay more taxes if we had no liquor used 
at all. 
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18005a. A gentleman engaged in a business similar to yours, Mr. Warring Ken- 
nedy, told us yesterday that the hard times were caused by under-consumption 
rather than by over-production !—I think he is quite correct. There is no such thing 
as over-production, because the people are not properly clad and housed yet, and until 
that takes place there can be no over-production. 

18006a. Do you think, taking Ontario and Canada generally, that our people are 
perhaps running too much to luxuries instead of necessaries /—There is a tendency that 


way among certain classes. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18007a. You have had no oppurtunity, then, of comparing license with limited 
prohibition even !—Only by reading accounts of various license and prohibition States ? 
and I have come to the conclusion that where prohibition is honestly enforced, and 
where the politicians are in sympathy with the efforts to enforce it, and even where it is 
partially enforced, it is a blessing. 

18008a. Do you know where the politicians are in sympathy !—I think for most 
part they are in sympathy in Maine, and I think the benefits of the law there have been 
very great. I take Mr. Blaine as my authority. In 1851, Maine was the poorest State 
of the Union per capita, and to-day, according to Mr. Blaine, it is the richest per capita ; 
and this he attributes to the liquor law. 

18009a. Have you examined the census of 1891 on that subject?—I have only 
taken Mr. Blaine’s statement. 

18010a. You rely on the statement ?—From his eminent public position, I do not 
think he would make a statement that would not be sustained by the facts. 

18011. You have not yourself any facts to substantiate that statement /—No. 

18012a. Would you favour taking away from the people the right to import liquor 
for private use !—I would. 

18013a. In Maine and the other States where prohibition is the law, there is no 
prohibition of that kind?—Just so. It is a loophole for the breaking of the law. 

18014a. Did you see any open sale of liquor in bar-rooms in Old Orchard 1—Never 
once, and I was living at the largest hotel there. A man had to be known before he 
could get any liquor. | 

18015a. Did you visit any of the cities of Maine ?—Only Portland. 

18016a. What did you see there !—The initiated could always get liquor, but only 
by resorting to what I considered dishonourable methods. 

18017a. Then, the law was fairly successful !—I thought so. 


By fev. Dr. McLeod: 


18018a. Do you employ a considerable number of people in your business !—Yes, 
we employ about seventy-five salesmen and travellers. 

18019a. Have you any rule that you apply to your Ep ieyoen with reference to 
their drinking habits !—We always discriminate in favour of total abstainers. 

18020a. That I suppose is for business reasons, in part at any rate /—For business 
reasors. We find, especially in the case of travellers, that if men use liquor, they are 
of no use to us. 

18021a. Sometimes we have met travellers who think the use of liquor is essential 
to their business—that they have to be hail-fellows in order to make sales !/—That class 
of men only succeed for ashort time. The man who does not drink has more permanent 
success. 

18022a. His success is abiding!—Yes, it is. He gains the confidence of his cus- 
tomers. A great number of young men who have been ruined by the habit frequently 
call on me for situations, and I am unable to offer them any encouragement unless they 
ehange their habits. 

18023a. And I suppose such a rule as you apply and enforce, may have the effect 

f inducing young men to be careful !—I think it helps in that way. 
18024a; It is a sort of prohibition, so far as your firm is concerned 1—Yes. 
STAPLETON CALDECOTT. 
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R By Judge McDonald : 


18025a. Is there any further statement you would like to make?’—Except this. 
I think it would be a great blessing to the Dominion if a prohibitory law were enacted, 
and I have not the slightest fear, provided there is a sufficient amount of public opinion 
at the back of it, which I think there is, that it could be as thoroughly enforced as the 
license law. Feeling that, I would be glad if the Dominion Parliament would give us 
an experiment of it for five years, and if it did not succeed as well as the license law, I 
for one would be prepared to have it abrogated. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18026a. To what do you attrribute the repeal of the Scott Act ?—It was not com- 
plete prohibition. For instance, Halton would have hotels all about it, and the mer- 
chants were not satisfied with that state of things, because they felt that they were losing 
their trade ; and the magistrates thought it was unjust and unfair to have liquor sold 
in one county and not in another. I saw Halton both under the Scott Act and after 
its repeal. Under the Scott Act I did not see any drunkenness in the county. After 
its repeal I saw a great deal of it. 

18027a. Then you consider that the Scott Act was beneficial !—Yes, even though 
it was only partially carried out. 

18028a. Have you considered the present method of dealing with confirmed drunk- 
ards !—They ought never to be sent to jail. They ought to be sent to a reformatory, 
and that burden ought to be placed on the revenue that comes from the liquor traftic. 
I think we are all agreed that the worst thing you cando with a man, if you want to 
reform him, is to send him to jail. 

18029a. If the license law is to be continued, what have you to say with regard 
to saloon licenses /—Saloons cannot be justified on any grounds. The evil they do is be- 
fore everybody’s eyes. 

18030a. If either-the hotel license or the saloon license had to be abolished, which 
should be retained !—The hotel license. 

18031la. The view has been put forward that the saloon bar is less injurious than 
the hotel bar, because it is known simply as a liquor saloon, whereas in the other case 
under the cloak of having business with travellers, many who do not care to go to a 
saloon go to the hotel bar to drink !—That would apply to confirmed drinkers. I think 
there is a generation of young men now who do not indulge in that way, and in many 
cases the bar is now removed from the other part of the hotel. The fallacy was put 
forward some years ago that hotels could not be profitably run without selling liquors ; 
but the Toronto Coffee House Association has proved the contrary. It gives cheaper 
and better meals, and has been a pronounced success all along. 

18032a. Has that principle been put into practice by the erection of any first-class 
temperance hotel ?—I think it is a great want in this city ; and there is no better method 
by which a capitalist could make money than by establishing, not a trumpery arrange- 
ment, but a first-class temperance hotel in Toronto. In the city of Manchester I stayed 
at a first-class temperance hotel that has been a great success from the start. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18033a. They have such hotels in Scotland too 1—Yes, and financially they are a 
great success. 
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Rey. A. C. CREWS, of Toronto, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


18034a. Where do you live ?—In the city of Toronto. 

18035a. Of what church are you a minister?—The Parliament Street Methodist 
Church. 

18036a. How long have you resided in Toronto?—About a year and a half. 

18037a. Where did you reside before that !/—In Winnipeg. 

18038a. Have you ever resided in any place where a prohibitory law was in force ? 
—No. 

18039a. You have not had personal experience of the working of a prohibitory 
law ?—I have not had any personal experience of the kind. 

18040a. Taking the city of Toronto, with your experience of it, how have you 
found the provisions of the license law carried out ?—I think they are carried out in 
Toronto about as well as in any city I have ever livedin. JI have lived in a number of 
cities—Hamilton, St. Catharines and London, as well as Winnipeg. 

18041a. Have you noticed any weakness in it /—I have not observed it very care- 
fully. 

"180420. Is your church in a residential section of the city ?—Yes. A considerable 
part is occupied by the working classes. 

18043a. Are there any licensed places in the district }~Yes. 

18044a. Do they interfere with your pastoral work ?—Oh, yes, considerably ; there is 
no doubt of that. 

18045a. Speaking as a pastor, do you find that a great deal of poverty and misery 
is caused by intemperance ?—A great deal of poverty is undoubtedly. I have men call- 
ing almost every day at my house for assistance. 

18046a. We have placed on record the declaration of the General Conference of 
your Church, in favour of prohibition, made in Montreal in 1890. Do you personally 
concur in that declaration ?—Certainly I do. 

18047a. Would you be prepared to make an exception in favour of liquors needed 
for medicinal, mechanical and sacramental purposes ?— Yes, I would be prepared to make 
that exception. 

18048. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless ? 
—No, except with the exceptions Mr. Caldecott mentioned a few moments ago. 

18049a. Stock, machinery and plant required by Government regulation /—Yes. 


By kev. Dr. McLeod: 


18050a. Were you in Winnipeg during the plebiscite?—No. I left three or four 
months before the vote was taken. 

1805la. You were there during the campaign leading up to that vote !—A portion 
of it. The campaign was just starting. 

18052a@. You probably had some knowledge of the feeling of the people? One 
gentleman declared that vote was for fun. Did you get the impression that the people 
were in pretty good earnest /—I do not concur in that view at all. I think the people 
were in earnest. In my opinion, the vote is a fair expression of the feeling of that 
country. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18053a. What has been done since the vote was taken to give effect to that 
expression of opinion ?—I do not know that anything has been done. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18054a. Do you have a good many young men in your congregation /—Yes, quite a 
number. 
Rev. A. C. Crews. 
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18055a. Have you observed that the licensed drink shop is a temptation to young 
men who are more or less weak !—It certainly is. It is generally in a prominent place, 
and it appeals to young men passing, all the time. 

18056a. Do you have to do with persons who are addicted to strong drink, and 
who, no doubt, sincerely desire to refrain from it ?—Yes, I do. 

18057a. Do you learn from your contact with them, and your knowledge of their 
feelings and purposes, that they find the facilities that exist for purchasing drink a 
menace ?—They certainly do. I meet with men continually who have the most earnest 
desire to quit, and who apparently have not the power to quit in face of the temptations 
around them. I have had many such cases. 

18058a. And that is one of the reasons why you would have these places all closed ? 
—Certainly, I am in favour of that. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18059a. Is there any statement you would like to make further !—No; I think my 
opinion has been embodied in the answers I have given to the questions. I find a very 
large part of the poverty and misery in the section in which I work directly due to the 
liquor traffic. Consequently, I am in favour of its suppression. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18060a. Do you find that the license liquor traffic is a help to you in your work ?— 
On the contrary, it is a decided interference. 

1806la. Do you know anything else so productive of poverty and misery as the 
liquor traffic !—There is certainly nothing that I know of that is productive of so much 
misery. 


MICHAEL BASSO, of Toronto, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


18062a. Where do you reside /—At 64 Allen Street in this city. 

18063a. What is your business or occupation !/—I am agent for the Anchor Line. 

18064a. How long have you resided in Toronto !—Twenty-seven years. 

18065a. Have you had any experience of the prohibitory law?—I had some 
experience in Bowmanville, in Durham County, of the Dunkin Act, I think, some ten 
or twelve years ago. 

180662. How did it work ?—It did not work very well, because there was a certain 
element that did not want it to work. 

18067a. Are you yourself favourable to the enactment of a prohibitory law ?—Yes. 

18068a. A law that would prohibit manufacture, importation and sale for beverage 
purposes !—For private use for drinking purposes. 

18069a. Would you permit farmers to make wine from their own grapes and cider 
from their own apples for their own use ’—Certainly. I think it would be a great 
thing for this country, that everybody that likes to drink should cultivate grapes and 
make their own wine. 

18070a. What you would call a light wine !—Yes: I am an Italian. 

18071a. You lived in Italy, I suppose, until you grew up ?—Yes. 

18072a. Tell us how things are in Italy —Italy, as you know, is a wine-drinking 
country, and everybody lives in a locality where vines will grow and grapes will ripen 
well, and engages in the industry of growing grapes and making wine. Strong liquor 
is almost unknown there. 

18073. You mean distilled liquors /—I mean whisky, brandy, rum, and all that. 
The only strong liquor they have there is what is called aqua vitae. Amongst a certain 
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class of people there is another strong drink used, called the Lachrymae Christi—the 
tears of Christ. 

18074a. Is that a liquor that is made by the monks at one of the monasteries !— 
Yes. These strong drinks are only used there as the people in this country use 
vinegar and pepper at the table—merely as appetizers ; more for abuse than use ; for 
taking a drop in the morning, as some people in this country take whisky for an eye- 
opener. But these are very little used: the general beverage of the country is wine. 

18075a. Is there much drunkenness in Italy /—Not very much. 

18076a. The people use these light wines at meals !—Oh, yes, at all meals. They 
use wine as people use tea in this country. 

18077a. It is part of the regular food?—Yes. At the time I lived in Italy the 
disease got into the grapes, destroying them before they got ripe. Ifa person went into 
a house and asked for a drink of water, he would think it very mean if the people would 
not give him wine instead of water. The labouring people, when they go into the fields 
to work, take their flask or their gourd filled with wine, and undoubtedly it helps them. 
It is a strengthener, and is considered necessary for the workingman. At the time I 
lived in Italy I never knew an Italian to be arrested for drunkenness or brought into 
the Police Court for such a thing. In fact, it is a thing looked on as very remarkable. 
IT have no doubt native wine, if fermented, is intoxicating ; but still, it has not the 
effect that this strong drink has on the people of this country. 

18078a. Are there many Italians in Toronto ’—We have a colony of six or seven 
hundred here. 

18079a. What is their habit here !—They are gradually growing into the same 
habits as the people of this country, so far as drinking is concerned. 

18080a. I suppose it would be difficult for them here to get the light wine to which 
they were accustomed in Italy?—-Yes. That is the reason they take to beer and strong 
drink—because wine is too dear. They have to pay fifty cents for a small bottle of 
wine and for the same money they can get a small keg of beer, holding two gallons. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


1808la. What would the bottle of wine cost in Italy ?—It would cost in Italy not 
more than ten cents at the very utmost ; but as a rule they could get it for five cents. 


By fev. Dr. McLeod : 


18082a. Are the Italians in this city very much given to the use of whisky now ?— 
I cannot say that they are given so much to the use of whisky as to beer. 

18083a. Is there much intoxication amongst them ?—Certainly ; amongst a cer- 
tain class it has a bad effect. I have known certain Italians who were never drunk in the 
old country, and never drank to excess—hard-working, industrious men—and who here 
neglected their families and became drunkards. 

18084a. I suppose, it is as mnch for these men as for the protection of the people 
at large that you favour the prohibition of the liquor trade?—I do. If we had _ pro- 
hibition in this country, no doubt it would encourage the planting of the vine and 
raising grapes, and that would, no doubt, in time become a large industry ; for there is 
no doubt that the grape ripens well in Canada. I do not know any reason why any 
citizen in this city who has a lot thirty feet by a hundred could not grow grapes enough 
to make all the wine he wanted in the whole year. I know a family in this city that 
grew grapes in the yard, and made from them last summer five gallons of as good wine 
as you need to drink ; and the same yard, if all planted with vines, would have yielded 
enough to make fifteen gallons, so that they would not need to go to the tavern. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18085a. You look on the tavern as a dangerous place for these men ?—I think it 

is a dangerous place for every one who goes there. 
18086a. I did not know but that you had in mind these labouring men who had 
contracted this drinking habit much to their injury /—It is a dangerous place to go to 
MicuHak Basso. 
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for any man who has not got sufficient control over his common sense to say, “ I won’t 
go there.” Of course, there is no danger for any man whose brains are well balanced. 
18087a. He can stay away 1—He can stay away. 
18088a@. You would like to have those places closed up ?—Yes ; there is no doubt 
about that. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18089a. Is there anything heard about the prohibitory movement in Italy ?—No ; 
there is no prohibitory movement there, because the country is practically all planted 
with grape vines, and the wine-making is really a natural industry in the country ; so 
that I do not see how any man could go against it. In this country, the manufacturers 
of liquor actually take good food and turn it into poison.. They might as well take a 
plum pudding and make it into castor oil. 

18090a. Your prohibition, then, would not extend to light wine ?—No. 

18091a. It would apply to the more intoxicating liquors of this country }—I would 
banish everything but light wine. 

18092a. Is that light wine intoxicating /—If it is fermented, it is intoxicating. 

18093a. Is the light wine that the people use fermenented /— Yes. 

18094a. Is it intoxicating /— Yes. 

18095a. You would not prohibit that ?—No; because I do not think it is injur- 
ious to a man’s system. 

18096a. But you think lager beer is?—Yes. it bloats a man up until he becomes 
a soap-bubble man, 

18097a. The German people use it constantly. Do you think the German race is 
deteriorating !—I have no doubt it is. J think the German people are using too 
much of it. 

18098a. Do you think the use of light wine among your countrymen creates an 
appetite for stronger drink ?—No. Among the Italians of this country, I do not be- 
lieve there is one when they first came here, asked for strong drink. They hate it; but 
finally they get into the habit the same as anybody else. They generally call for wine 
and look for wine ; but, as they cannot get it, the hard-working labourers, who work 
with the pick and shovel, gradually, by coaxing and trying, come to like the stronger 
drinks as well as any one. 

18099a. The view is presented to the Commission frequently that the use of mild 
liquors, such as lager beer and light wine, creates a taste for stronger liquor. That is 
not my opinion. I am now speaking of my countrymen: they certainly would not 
drink anything else but wine, if they could get it; they actually believe that there is 
no kind of beverage that surpasses wine. Even when doctors order a little stimulant 
for women in case of sickness, it is hard to get them to take it ; they say, “I always had 
wine for that purpose in Italy.” But the doctors here, unfortunately, think they cannot 
do very much to cure their patients without whisky. 

18100a. Has the difference of climate anything to do with the difference of taste 
among the people of different nations!—I have not found it so among the Italians of 
Italy. : 
“1810la. The Italians all drink wine: it is a national drink ?—Yes. It has been 
so for centuries. 

18102a. And notwithstanding the fact that the people of Italy have been drinking 
wine for scores if not for hundreds of years, they have developed no taste or appetite for 
stronger drink !—No. 

18103a. Is the Italian race degenerating or coming up ?—Oh, it is coming up. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18104a. Is there any statement you would like to make yourself further than you 
have made !—I would like to say something in reference to enforcing a prohibitory law. 
I think that the reason the Scott Act was not a success was that the people who advo- 
cated it thought that when it was passed it was not necessary for them to do anything 
further to enforce it. When I was in Bowmanville when the Dunkin Act was adopted, 
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th hotel-keepers took steps to make it as hot as they could for the people who voted for 
it. The first thing they did was almost to close the doors of their yards and stables for 
the accommodation of horses; and I believe that if the temperance party, before 
advocating or passing such a measure, had made preparations even to provide sheds 
where farmers could put their horses and wagons, that would have gone a long way 
towards preventing the repeal of the Act. Some years ago, a temperance hotel was 
started there, and the farmers would drive their teams into the yards and stable, and 
then go and get their dinner somewhere else, perhaps with their friends. Of course a 
temperance hotel cannot be made to pay in that way. The farmers said, “ We have no 
accommodation for our horses; we haven’t got this and we haven’t got that,” and they 
began to go against the Act, and the consequence was that it was repealed. ‘That is the 
main thing. I found, that while prohibition is advocated, there is not sufficient prepara- 
tion made to provide the accommodation required to take the place of the hotels. 
I would like to say, in reference to remuneration, in case a prohibitory law is 
passed, that I am entirely against remunerating brewers or anybody else. I 
cannot see how they can ask for it. When they started in that business, 
there was no bargain made that in case a prohibitory law came into force they should 
have remuneration ; and the people that ask for remuneration have made enough money 
out of the business, some of them are millionaires. They have taken their own risk, 
and I cannot see how they can ask for remunreation. If the majority of the people of 
this country should decide that liquor is injurious to the health and the business and 
the morality of this country, and the Government so legislate, why should the brewer 
and the distiller claim to be remunerated. I do not think there is any principle in it. 
I do not think it would be honourable for any one to accept such remuneration. A 
man takes his chances to make money off the country, and if he cannot, he has to take 
the consequences, and abide by the decision of the majority. Another thing I might 
say about the loss of revenue. It is said that if people want prohibition, they should 
all study how that can be made up. I have often thought that the churches could do a 
great deal towards solving the difficulty, for instance, by deciding to pay taxes on all 
their property. If they came right out and said: ‘“‘“We will do that,” the money so 
raised would go a long way towards replacing the revenue that might be lost by passing 
prohibition. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


18105a. Some churches do that !—I am glad to hear that one or two in this city 
have done that. Finally they will no doubt all doit. As to the misery created by 
liquor, I think nobody will deny that it does create misery, and it will do so more and 
more as the country grows. It is really amusing as well as sad that men who give 
evidence on this question should seem to have any doubt on that point, it is only, I 
suppose, because they have not sufficient experience. It has been stated here by men 
of great judgment that it is laziness that encourages drunkenness. My opinion as to 
that is really the reverse; I say that drunkenness encourages laziness. For a time in 
this city I had men working for me, tailors ; and I think all mechanics will agree that 
as a rule drunkards are really the best mechanics ; they can sometimes do more work 
in a day than a sober man will do in three. But the question is how to keep them at 
work ; and the only way to do it is to keep a bottle of whisky on the table beside them. 
The fact is, when a man becomes a drunkard, he wants to be always near where the 
whisky is, to smell it or to see that it is there, whether he drinks it not. But if he 
goes into a shop to work, he knows that he cannot get any there, and he will be away 
from it all day. That is really the cause of so many neglecting work. But they are 
not lazy. If whisky were provided for them where their work is, and they could get a 
little without getting drunk, they would be the best workmen you could find. They 
oe lazy, as a rule, the naturally born lazy man does not drink. He is too lazy even 
to drink. 


MicHAEL Basso. 


. 
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MORTIMER CLARK, of Toronto, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


18106a. You reside in Toronto ?—Yes. 

18107a@. You are a practising barrister /— Yes. 

18108a. A Queen’s Counsel ?—Yes. 

18109a. How long have you lived in Toronto ?—Since 1859. 

18110a. -Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law ?—None, 
except in the State of Maine, where I have frequently been. 

181lla. What was your experience there?—I have been in the habit of visiting 
the State of Maine almost every year for the last twenty-five or twenty.six. So far as 
I could make inquiries from year to year, the prohibitory law has very largely lessened 
crime and the misery that is usually the result of drunkenness, particularly in the 
country districts. I understand that a difficulty has been found in enforcing the law 
in seaports ; but in the country towns I understand the law has been strictly ‘enfor ced ; 
and, so far as I can judge, it is more strictly enforced in the seaports now than it was 
in the beginning—that is, when the Act was first passed. 

18112a¢. What has been your experience of the working of the license law in the 
city of Toronto !—I have not given the matter very much attention. 

18113a. Are you able to say whether illicit sale prevails to any extent in Toronto ? 
—I am not, from personal knowledge. 

18114a. How about the observance of the Saturday night and Sunday provisions, 
prohibiting sale !—I have no experience in that matter. 

18115a. Are you yourself favourable to the enactment of a prohibitory law, prohi- 
biting the importation, manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses ?—I have not very fully considered the question. I fear it would be impossible 
to carry it out if it were passed. I do not think the moral sense of the community has 
been raised to such a point that it could be enforced. I should be very pleased to see a 
large number of the saloons and taverns in Toronto closed. 

18116a. You think there are too many in Toronto now 1—Undoubtedly ; and if 
this agitation should lead to something of that kind, even if a prohibitory law were not 
passed, it would justify all the expense and trouble that has been gone to. 

18117a. In case of the enactment of a prohibitory law preventing the manufacture, 
would you deem it right that breweries and distillers should be remunerated for plant 
and machinery rendered useless /—I think they should not. 

18118a. Have you considered the question of revenue requirements, and how to 
make them good’—No, I have not. Of course, I think that if the welfare of the 
citizens and of the community generally would be promoted by a prohibitory law or any 
law, in restraint of the manufacture or sale of spirits, the question of revenue would be 
a secondary one. 

By Mr. Clarke : 

18119a. What is the position of the Presbyterian Church of Canada on this matter ? 
—I do not think the Presbyterian Church as a church takes any action in the matter. 

18120a. The General Assembly has taken some action, has it not !—I believe it 
has passed some resolution. I question if it is altogether within the scope of its con- 
stitutional jurisdiction to do so. 

1812la. Is the Church not committed by resolutions to a certain line of conduct 
absolutely in favour of prohibition /—I do not think so. Of course, a very large number 
of the members of the Church, as individual members, would be in favour of it; but I 
do not think the Church would be prepared to take any action on it. I know that a 
number of the members would object to any action of the Church on the subject, that 
is to say, on the ground of not interfering with legislation on any subject, not on the 
ground of the benefit that might or might not arise to the community. 

18122a. You know nothing of iho operation of the Scott Act or the causes that 
led to its repeal ?—No, only from what I have heard generally not any personal know- 
ledge. 
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By Judge McDonald : 


18123a. Is there any other statement you would like to make yourself?—No, I 
think not. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18124a. Have you in your practice as a lawyer become aware of any of the injurious 
effects of the drink habit ?—It is unfortunately the case that I meet with them con- 
stantly, and apparently they arise from the multiplicity of the licensed places in this 
city, and elsewhere, where drink can be obtained, which seem to be only temptations to 
workingmen and others to drink and spend what they ought to take home to their 
families. 

18125a. So that the drink habit, from your observation of it, is productive of these 
petty crimes, and more serious ones, and business difficulties and distresses /—And 
family troubles of all kinds. I have known ruin to be brought upon families in many 
ranks of life, traceable to no other cause. 

18126a. Not among any particular class alone, but among all classes !—Amongst 
all, but particularly amongst the common people; but I have seen many cases of it in 
the higher walks of life, of a very distressing and painful character. 


WALLIS FISHER, of Toronto, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By Judge McDonald : 


18127a. Where do you reside !—In Toronto, at 121 Spadina Avenue, 

18128a. What is your occupation or calling ?—I am a carpenter by trade. 

18129a. How long have you lived in Toronto !—Twenty-four years. 

18130a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law ?—Only 
during a short visit in Simcoe County, when the Scott Act was in force there. 

1813la. What time of the year was that 1—I cannot recollect. It would be in the 
summer holidays. 

18132a. In what part of the county?—The southern part—Bradford and Cooks- 
town. 

18133a. How did you find things there?—I found that if you went into the side 
doors and gave them the tip, you could get what you wanted; otherwise, the bar was 
closed and the bottles empty. 

18134a. What is your experience of the working of the license law in Toronto !— 
In some cases it is very well carried out. In other places, particularly on the outskirts 
of the city, it is very badly carried out. 

18135a. There is sale on Sunday and Saturday night?’—Yes; all day Sunday as 
well as on Saturday night. When I was canvassing on the Sunday car question, 
people who knew that I was working on these lines said they would be glad to see pro- 
hibition, especially to stop the sale of liquor that was carried on all day Sunday west of 
Spadina Avenue. 

18136a. Have you called the attention of the Inspector to it ?—No, but I am work- 
ing along this line. 

18137a. Would it not have been reasonable to have notified the Inspector !—Some 
of the parties have been summoned since then, and the penalty of the law enforced. 

18138a. So that the evil may have been remedied !— Yes, in several cases. 

18139a. Do you believe there is much illicit sale, without license, in Toronto ?—Not 
to my personal knowledge. 

18140a. Is there much sale to minors?—I believe there is. On the corner of 
Spadina Avenue and Camden Street, I have seen boys of sixteen carried away in a state 
of intoxication by older boys. 

Mortimer CLARK. 
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18141a. Were those in licensed or unlicensed places !—I could not say where they 
got the liquor. I have seen boys of sixteen, and under sixteen, going with a pail to get 
liquor. I have seen this walking along the street, and the Inspectors could see it for 
themselves if they walked along the street as I did. 

18142a, Could the police see these things ]—Yes, if they had their eyes open. 

18143a. Are you yourself favourable to the enactment of a prohibitory law, pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, importation and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes 1—I am, decidedly. 

18144a. Would you except from the operation of that law liquor needed for med- 
icinal, mechanical and sacramental purposes !—Certainly, for mechanical purposes, the 
arts and sciences, 1t is necessary to have it. 

18145a. But for medicinal and sacramental purposes ?—Further than that I would 
not go. I do not think it is necessary for sacramental purposes. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18146a. Would you allow the members of the different religious bodies to decide 
that for themselves ?—Certainly. I would not like to be arbitrary in the matter. Per- 
sonally, I would not have anything to do with it. 


By Judge McDonald: 


18147a. Nor for medicinal purposes either ?—I think it has been shown that it can 
be done without. 

18148a. In case of the enactment of a prohibitory law such as you favour, would 
you deem it right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and 
machinery rendered useless ?—Only so far as the law requires them to carry a stock: I 
understand that they have to carry two yearsstock. Further than that I would not go, 
because they have put their capital into the business and have taken the risk themselves 
and have made millions out of it. We did not ask them to take the risk. I think the 
State has no more right to compensate them than it would any other men who failed in 
business. 

18149a. It is put forward by some that those people are not failing in business, 
but that the law puts them out ’—But the law does not allow a man to steal. Some 
men make a living by stealing: that is their choice. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18150a. You come in contact a good deal with mechanics, being a carpenter your- 
self !—_Yes, I have in times past. 

18151a. Have you observed the effect of the drink traffic and drink habit upon 
mechanics generally /—Yes, in my own calling I have. Some of the smartest men we 
have, but for the liquor habit could make bigger wages than they do. 

18152a. Have you observed what connection there is between the legalized sale 
and the habit they are under ’—They acquire the habit from the legalized places. Young 
men are enticed to these places, and they like to be sociable. I have been there myself 
though I have never tasted liquor in my life. 

18153a. Have you observed that a good many of these young men, who drink more 
or less because of their associations and the influence of the bright bar-room upon them, 
would be very glad if these facilities for drinking were removed !—They would. They 
have told me that though they drink themselves, they would vote for prohibition, because 
they would not go up a back Jane or do anything underhand to get liquor. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18154a. If men of that stamp could resist going into a place by a side door under 
prohibition, why do they not resist going im now !—Because they like to be social with 
the young men who invite them in to have a drink. It is not a liking for liquor that 
takes them in. 

18155a. They could break off if they chose !—They could in some cases, until the 
habit grows on them. 
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18156a. In the case of those you speak of, you think their sociability would not 
lead them to go into the side doors if we had prohibition !—No. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18157a. Have you found the habit of total abstinence increasing among young 
men /—Yes, particularly among the volunteers with whom I am associated. 

18158a. What regiment ?—The Governor General’s Body Guard. 

18159a. Do you go into camp ?— Yes. 

18160a. Have you a canteen in camp !—No. It was abolished by order in every 
regiment in Canada. 

1816la. I suppose you have noticed more or less abuse on account of drink at 
camps !— Yes. 

18162a. And I suppose that is the reason why the abolition has come about ?—I 
presume so. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18163a. Is there any further statement you would like to make yourself ?—Only 
that I have been connected with church work and the work of ministering to the 
necessities of the poor, and I find almost invariably that the people who need assist- 
ance are people who directly or indirectly have to do with drink. 


By Mr. Clarke : 
18164a. Do you find that want of work has to do with drink ?—I find that the 
drink habit is the reason that they get out of work. 


18165a. Do you think that if these people could find employment, they would be 
as apt to drink ?—No. That is one reason why I want it done away. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18166a. Have you observed whether lack of employment causes men to drink or 
drink causes the lack of employment in the larger degree !—Drink makes the lack of 
employment in a larger number of cases. I think it would counterbalance the other. 

18167a. The man who is not accustomed to drink is not likely to do it because he 
is out of employment ?—No. 


H. H. SHAVER, on being duly sworn deposed as follows :— 
By Judge McDonald : 


18168a. Where do you reside ?—In Toronto township, in the County of Peel. 

18169a. What is your post office /—Dixie. 

18170a. What business are you engaged in ?—I was in farming. I have not been 
in business during the past year. 

18171la. You are a retired farmer /—Yes. 

18172a, Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law /—No. 

18173a. In the County of Peel you have the Crooks License Act, I suppose !—Yes. 

18174a. Are there many taverns or licensed houses in the township of Toronto /— 
Eleven. 

18175a. Are there any villages in that township /~There are several villages— 
Dixie, Crooksville, Somerville, Streetsville. 

18176a. Are the taverns mostly in these villages /—Yes, there is a tavern in every 
one of them. 

18177a. How are the provisions of the law carried out as to not selling on Satur- 
day night and on Sunday !—-I am not prepared to say, only from what I have heard. I 
have understood that liquor can be bought in every one of them on Sundays and Satur- 
day nights. 

Wa t.is FIsHEr. 
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18178a. Have you reason to believe there is sale in the townshiz by people who 
have not a license !—I do not know about that. 

18179a. Are you troubled there at all with sale to minors and drunken men ?—Yes. 

18180a. Has the attention of the officials been called to these breaches of the law ? 
—Yes. 

1818la. What do they do about them ?—They do not seem to do anything. 

18182. Are you yourself in favour of a prohibitory law to prohibit the manufac- 
ture, importation and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes !—Yes. 

18183a. Would you make an exception of liquors needed for medicinal, mechanical 
and sacramental purposes /—I would. 

18184a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you allow farmers to make 
wine out of their grapes and cider out of their apples for their own use?—I do not 
think I would. There is no need of it. 

18185a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless ? 
—TI would not. They have every reason to believe that there will be a prohibitory law ; 
they can see that the sentiment in favour of it is growing ; and they have gone into the 
business knowing this. 

18186a. We have been told of one distillery in the city that began in 1832 
the owners of that much notice ?—I think they had. 

18187a. You think they had notice even then ?— Yes. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


18188a. Have you given some attention to the revenue side of this question /—I 
have a little. 

18189a. What are your views? You know-it is claimed that there would be a 
serious loss in the revenues, and that the country would be impoverished by prohibition ? 
I think it is a mistake. Taking the figures of the Government statistician, we find that 
about thirty million dollars are spent in liquor. That would provide homes worth about 
$300 a year for about 6,000 families, or worth $600 a year for 3,000 families; and I 
think money expended in that way would produce a better state of affairs. 

18190a. You think that if the money that goes into the liquor traffic at present 
were expended in other ways, the tax-paying power of the people would be increased ? 
—Yes; I think the revenue of the country depends altogether on the wealth of the 
country, and wealth is not produced by drinking whisky. 

1819la. Have you noticed the effect of the drink traffic on the farming commu- 


had. 


nity ?—Yes. We have so many hotels that a good many farmers will neglect their 


business and loiter around hotels; and often the owner of the farm cannot get his 
rent, and the farm goes to wreck; weeds are allowed to grow ; and the man does not 
provide even for his family. 

181920. The statement is put forward that unless the present market for barley 
and hops continues-—the market afforded by the liquor trade—the farmer would be very 
seriously crippled. Have you given any attention to that matter ?—So far as I am 
concerned, I was a farmer, and I have been a prohibitionist for twenty years, and I was 
just as strong on that line ten years ago as I am now. I do not think that dollars and 
cents should be taken into consideration on a moral question. 

18193a. Did you grow barley /—No. 

18194a. Or hops?!—No. 

18195a. From your experience as a farmer, do you think the liquor trade is neces- 
sary to the success of the farmer? If he could not sell his barley to the liquor trade, 
could he use it for feeding purposes/—Yes, to greater advantage to the country and 
himself. i 

18196a. Then, you think the barley side of the question does not make absolutely 
necessary the continuance of the tratlic to the farmer 1—No, the other way. 

18197a. Have you come in contact with the people sufficiently to form an idea of 
the degree of the distresses of various kinds caused by this drink traffic in homes gen- 
erally ?—I see it continually. I know several cases in my own township where the 


absolute necessaries of life are not provided because the money is spent in the hotel. 
21—75*** 
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18198a. And you would hope, in the removal of the traffic, to see the removal 
largely of these deplorable conditions !—Yes, that is my idea. I was reading the other 
day of a certain man who had been paid $700 in new bills, which were secretly marked, 
and the next morning $400 of the same bills were put into the banks by hotel-keepers, 
showing that they had got the larger proportion. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18199a. Is there any further statement you would like to make yourself ?—No. 


HENRY SUTHERLAND, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


18200a. Where do you reside ’—In Toronto. 

18201la. What is your occupation !—Manager of the Temperance and General Life 
Insurance Company. 

18202a. How long have you held that position ?—Three years and a half. 

18203a. Is there any special provision in your charter or constitution and by-laws? 
—Our charter compels us to classify the risks into abstainers and non-abstainers. 

18204a. Have you a statement you would like to put in?—When I was asked to 
come here, I said that I had not given much attention to the subject generally, except 
in connection with life insurance. The gentleman who called on me asked me if I would 
prepare a statement on that subject, and I have done so. My reason for preparing it 
was that I expected to send it to you by mail. 

(The witness then read the statement—Appendix No. XIT.) 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18205a. Some time ago I saw a statement in a New York paper, either by you or 
by some person connected with your insurance association, or with a kindred one in 
Great Britain, setting forth the advantages of the conditions you make in reference to 
the drink habit. Is it similar to the statement you have just made ?—I never heard of 
that statement until last evening. If it was my production, it was not given by me to 
the paper. Of course, I have written a good deal on the subject. 


By Judge McDonald: 


18206a. Taking the number of people insured with your company, are the larger 
number total abstainers /—We have about twice as many total abstainers as the number 
in the general class. 

18207a. Are the risks kept separate in making up the calculations ?—Yes. Our 
charter compels us to keep them entirely separate for all purposes. 

18208a, Are you, as an individual, in favour of a prohibitory system under which 
the manufacture, importation and sale of intoxicating liquors would be prohibited for 
beverage purposes /—I am. 

18209a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you except from its opera- 
tion liquors needed for medicinal, mechanical and sacramental purposes ?—I would, and 
would put them under proper restraints as to sale. 

18210a. Would you have them in the hands of the Government or of private indi- 
viduals ?—The Government. 

18211a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless ? 
—TI don’t think I would. 

18212a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you favour allowing farmers 
to make cider from their apples and wine from their grapes, for their own use ?—I do 
not think I would interfere with that. 

H. H. Saver. 
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18213a. It is the traffic you propose to deal with?—Yes, the traffic I propose to 
prohibit. 

18214. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law !—I 
cannot say that I have. I have been always so busy that I have not been able to give 
the matter any particular attention. I had a slight experience once when I had a brief 
holiday. 

18215a. Where was that !—In Middlesex County. I canvassed a section before 
the vote on the Scott Act was taken, and a number of men who were in the habit of 
taking liquor said that if it were not sold openly they would not take any. 

18216a. Is there any further statement you would like to make ?—No. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod ; 


18217a. You do not recollect the statement I refer to?—No. I have not written 
anything for that paper, though it may have copied it from something I have written. 
The paper may have copied something that I have written for my own company. The ~ 
table that our company has issued has been used by temperance people from time to 
time. I went direct to headquarters to get the information and have it verified, and 
this is my own compilation, and I believe it is correct. 


Rey. WILLIAM L. SCOTT, on being duly sworn, deposéd as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


18218a. Where do you reside !—In Toronto. 
18219a. Of what church are you a clergyman ?—The Methodist church. 
18220a. Of what particular church in the city /—I am now retired. 
18221a. Did you receive a circular from the Commission some time ago containing 
questions which you were asked to answer !—Yes. 
18222a. Did you answer it ?—I think I did. 
18223a. You know the declaration on the question of prohibition made by the 
Methodist Church in Canada at the General Conference held at Montreal in the fall of 
1890 ’—Yes. 
18224a. Do you personally concur in the declaration !—I do. 
18225a. Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law ?—Some 
slight experience. I have had a limited experience of the Dunkin Act. 
18226a. In what county !—In the County of Peterborough. It was in force in the 
township of Otonabee. 
18227a. How long was it in force there?—I could not say. It was in force when 
I left there. 
18228a. You do not know whether it is in force there now ?—No. 
18229a. Was it beneficial in its results ?—Yes. 
18230a. Was there illicit sale ?—There were places where liquor could be got ; so I 
was told. 
1823la. Was that illicit sale by people who had previously been in the business ? 
—TI think it was. 
18232a. Do you know whether any new persons went into the business ?—Not to 
my knowledge. 
18233a. You think it was promotive of temperance in the community ?—I think it 
was. Of course, it was a limited area. 
18234a. How near were you to places where there were licensed houses !—Perhaps 
from where I lived five or six miles. 
18235a. What was the place—Peterborough !—Peterborough was twelve miles 
away. 
78236a. Had you experience of a prohibitory law elsewhere than in that township ? 
—Yes, in the County of Simcoe. 
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18237a. What law was that 1—That was the Scott Act. 

18238a. How did it work ?—It lessened largely the use of intoxicating liquor. Of 
course, it was not strictly kept. 

18239a. In what way was it not strictly kept ?—In so far as my observation went, 
those engaged in the sale of intoxicating liquors considered their business interfered 
with, and went in to sell whether or no. 

18240a. Did any new people go into the business in that county !—I do not think 
so; not to my knowledge. 

18241la. You yourself favour the enactment of a prohibitory law for the whole 
Dominion, I understand ?—Ob, I would certainly. 

18242a. A law that would prevent the importation, manufacture and sale Bi bever- 


18243a. iwouid. you make an exception in favour of liquors needed for medicinal, 
mechanical and sacramental purposes !—For mechanical, I would. For myself, I do not 
think it is useful for medicinal purposes. Certainly not for sacramental purposes. 

18244a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you deem it right that 
brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery rendered useless ? 
—No. 

18245a. In case of the enactment of such a law, would you allow farmers to 
make cider from their own apples or wine from their grapes for their own use ?—Per- 
sonally I would not be in favour of that, because I think cider, so far as I have seen the 
effects of it, causes, about as mean a drunkenness as a man ever feels. 

18246a. Speaking as a pastor, have you seen much inisery caused by drunkenness 
in communities or families!—I have seen a very great deal of it within the thirty-five 
years of my pastorate in families and homes in every place where I have been. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


18247a. Your ministry was entirely in this province, was it!—With the exception 
of three years that I was in the Province of Quebec, in the city of Three Rivers. 

18248a. I suppose a license system obtained there !—Yes. 

18249a. Was there a good deal of drinking there ?—A great deal of drinking. The 
Frenchmen were fond of being merry. 

18250a. You have lived in a good many places where license law prevailed ?— 
Oh, yes. 

1825la. Have you observed whether as a rule licensees observe the prohibitive 
features of the license system ?—I never went to those places or waited around to see 
if I could see any illicit traffic, but from information obtained from those in a position 
to know, I think there has been a very great deal of illicit traffic ; that is, in prohibited 
hours. That is my general impression. 

18252. In all your experience of thirty-five years or more, coming into pretty close 
touch with the people in their home life, do you know of any one thing which has been 
productive of the same amount of domestic trouble and neglect of children as the drink 
traffic and the drink habit?—Not any one thing; and scarcely all other things put 
together are the cause of so much trouble. 

18253a. And did you find that the drink traffic was a constant interference with 
your work !—It was in many respects, especially in the case of persons who were per- 
suaded to try to reform, and made a profession of reformation and wished to lead a 
Christian life. It was always a difficult matter to keep them in the church, because the 
Methodist Church is a prohibitive church—a total abstinence church. 

18254a. You found thatthose people, however sincere their profession of reformation 
or their desire to continue in right living, were constantly tempted by the open drink 
shop !—Yes, a great majority of them. 

18255a. Is there any statement you would like to make in a general way ?—From 
my observation, the failure both of the Dunkin Act and the Scott Act was due to the 
fact that there was no regularly appointed power to enforce the law. It was left to 
private temperance people. That was a part of the business many of us felt we could 
not undertake. It was a risk, and if we failed, there was no way to re-imburse one. 

Rev. Wixu1am L. Scort. 
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18256a. You think the lack of proper machinery was one of the reasons 1—That 
was the reason why the law was not better enforced. 

18257a. And yet I understand you to believe that notwithstanding only partial 
enforcement, good results followed the law? Oh, certainly. That was a matter of fact 
all over the country where the Scott Act was adopted; the trafic was curtailed, and 
drinking and crime were proportionately less. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18258a. You think that the repeal of the Act was owing to the fact that temper- 
ance people in favour of it found too great a burden thrown upon them in the way of 
enforcing it, taking up their time and } putting them to expense /—Very largely. 

18259a. Did you find that the officers needed constant pressure to get them to do 
their duty ’—So I was told by those who went to them and made complaints. 

18260a. We find that there is a certain amount of cross-statement ; the officials tell 
us that they did their utmost, but that they did not get the support of the community, 
while the temperance people say that the burden was thrown upon them, and that it 
was the officers who were lax in enforcing the law. From your experience what would 
you say ?—I think that perhaps a large majority of them did their best: but when a 
case came before a court, even if it was the sixth or eighth against the same party, it 
was almost always treated as the first offence. 

1826la. How was that state of things brought about? The magistrate would 
treat it so. 

18262a. Did the officer lay it as a second or third offence, or did he lay it as a first 
one !—I am not personally cognizant of that. But I know cases where the third 
offence was treated as the first. 

18263a. The question is, who was to blame?—I could not a who was at fault, 

18264a. Is there any further statement you wish to make !—_No. 


Judge McDonatp asked if there was any other person present who wished to give 
evidence before the Commission. No person responding, he declared the present sitting 
closed, and the Commission adjourned, 
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MONTREAL, March 2nd, 1894. 
The Royal Commission on the Liquor Traffic met here this day. 
Present : Sir JosrpH Hickson, Chairman, presiding. 


JupGE McDonaLp. Rey. Dr. McLeop. 


K. F, CLarKe. Mr. G. A. GIGAULT. 


LOUIS F. KRIBS, of Toronto, journalist, on being duly sworn, deposed as fol 


lows --— 


By the Chairman: 


18265a. Have you any statement to make to the Commission !—I have here a 
printed statement which I present to the Commission, and they can use such portions 
as may be thought proper to be incorporared in the evidence. 

The CuairMAN: Perhaps the best course to adopt would be to allow Mr. Kribs to 
read this document with the understanding that it is not necessary that the whole of it 
should go upon the record. 

Mr. Crarke. If it is read, it should go upon the record. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kribs has put it in with the understanding that we may use 
as much of it on our record as we think proper. That is what I understand him to say. 

Mr. Kriss: That is right. 

Rey. Dr. McLrop: The Commissioners will no doubt recall the fact that early in 
our work, or in making preparations for our work, it was decided that there should be 
no advocacy by representatives on either side of the question before the Commission. 
The privilege was asked both by Mr. Kribs and by Mr. Spence, and it was decided that 
it would not be granted. I have not had time to examine fully into this printed state- 
ment, having had it under my eye for only five or ten minutes, but I should say from a 
hasty examination of it that it is largely advocacy. If so, I have no objection at all to 
its admission in that form, as a plea or as an argument. I should say, however, that the 
representatives of the other side of this question should have a like privilege accorded. 

Mr. Crarke. I desire to ask, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Spence was not before the 
Commission ? 

The CHatrMANn. Yes. 

Mr. Crarke. He and Mr. Kribs accompanied the Commission throughout most of 
the investigation. Did not Mr. Spence make a statement to the Commission in To- 
ronto? What is the nature of that statement—I was not present—was it an appeal in 
favour of prohibition ? 

The CuairMAN. It was given in the shape of evidence, but if I must expressfmy 
candid opinion it was very much in the nature of a speech in favour of prohibition, 

Mr. Cuarke. There were other speeches made, practically, or statements by gen- 
tiemen who came before the Commission and favoured prohibition, and they amounted 
to arguments. If Mr. Kribs is permitted to come before the Commission and make a 
statement, he should have permission to read this as his statement if he desires to do so. 

The CHarrMAN. No. My idea is that Mr. Kribs has put in this report with the 
statement that the Commissioners may use so much of it as they think proper ; that 
they need not necessarily put it all on the record unless they so determine. 

Lovis P. Kriss. 
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Mr. Crarke. It would be a great pity if the view were permitted to go abroad 
that Mr. Kribs has been given a privilege not accorded to anybody else. I merely ask 
the question, did Mr. Spence and Mr. Carson make pleas and put them in. 

The CuairMAN. I can answer in regard to Mr. Spence. Mr. Carson did not. Mr. 
Spence made several long statements by way of answering questions, but in effect I 
considered they were speeches in favour of prohibition, an advocacy of prohibition. 

Mr. Cirarke. If Mr. Kribs is permitted to read this statement, is he given any 
privilege that has not been accorded to others ? 

The CHarrman.—No. I wanted to get over the difficulty that Dr. McLeod has 
raised. We do not desire to have advocacy either on one side or the other. As a mat- 
ter of convenience I think the best course to adopt is to allow Mr. Kribs to read the 
statement, but that it shall not necessarily be all put on record. That will be a matter 
for discussion for the Commissioners afterwards. I made that suggestion altogether to 
get over the difficulty. 

Rev. Dr. McLeop.—Why should you exclude any witness’s statement ? 

Thé CHatrMAN.—I think there are some parts that might probably be omitted, 
but that would be a matter for discussion by the Commissioners, and it would be deter- 
mined according to their decision. I think so, for this reason, that some of the state- 
ments are in the nature of advocacy, which is the very point you have raised, Dr. McLeod. 
I have not been able to read right through the paper myself, although I started on at 
four o'clock this eee’ It is to meet the very point raised by Dr. McLeod, that I 
make this suggestion. I do not know whether any Commissioner has any other sugges- 
tion to offer ; if so I shall be very glad to hear it. 

Judge McDonatp.-—It seems to me the point is this : The book is handed in to 
be used in such manner as the Commissioners may determine. I desire to get on the 
record of the evidence a good many of the facts set out in it, and I wish these state- 
ments to go in, not in the shape of a report, but to go on the record in the ordinary 
way as facts to which Mr. Kribs can testify, and as things which Mr. Kribs has _ seen, 
and as to which some of the witnesses have testified or may yet testify. I should pro- 
pose this, that where Mr. Kribs has accompanied the Commissioners through the United 
States or elsewhere, he should be asked to state what he saw in the different places, and 
thus get his testimony on the record in the ordinary way with the other evidence. Then 
let us use this book for our own information, just as we did in regard to papers put in 
either by Mr. Spence or other witnesses—we received them and eek such use of them 
as we pleased afterwards, but they did not go on the record. 

Mr. Crarke.—But Mr. Kribs in this: statement makes certain declarations in 
regard to the administration of the law, for example, in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island. This statement would be in a different position from a 
paper handed in by Mr. Spence. 

Judge McDonatp.—The statentenl nea not necessarily be put in evidence, but 
having it before us, for example, I could proceed with the examination of Mr. Kribs 
and ask him to state what he knew 4 in regard to Nova Scotia. Then there is a great 
deal of statistical information contained inathe statement. 

The Cuatrman.—The only difference, between my suggestion and the suggestion 
made by Judge McDonald is that Mr. "Kr.as would necessarily want to read from this 
documents statements of facts which he could not remember. 

Judge McDonatp.—I shall not suppose that he could remember all the facts in 
this statement, but he might refresh his memory by referring to it. 

The Cuarrman.—Necessarily, because he could not carry in his memory the mass 
of figures it contains. There are long statements which appear to have been carefully 
prepared on different subjects. Perhaps, however, the suggestion made by Judge 
McDonald is the more technical and correct way of proceeding—to admit only 
such portions of the statement as can be admitted as evidence. 

Mr. Crarxe.—Mr. Kribs deals with all the matters referred to the Commission. 
First, he deals with the traffic in Canada, he afterwards speaks of the numerous indus- 
tries that have been created and that exist on account of the traffic, and he gives statis- 
tics. I notice on page 15, under the head of prohibitory measures, he deals with the 
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second instruction given to the Commission : ‘‘ The measures which have been adopted 
in this and other countries with a view to lessen, regulate or prohibit the traffic.” 

Judge McDonatp.—There is a work referred to in your statement—Liquor Laws 
in the United States. Do you propose to submit that book ? 

Mr. Kriss.—I have a number of documents which I will lay before the Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. CiarKxe.—The statement commences with Nova Scotia, and Mr. Kribs goes on 
to give the result of his observations in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and so on. 

The Cuarrman.—We have allowed other witnesses to make statements. We have 
asked Mr. Kribs to make a statement, and we can stop him at any point where he di- 
verges into matters that are not evidence and are not within the scope of this inquiry. 
Is that not the proper course to pursue ? 

Mr. CrarKke.—lI think so. 

Rey. Dr. McLrop.—Certainly, I hope the Commission will not misunderstand me. I 
am not objecting to Mr. Kribs saying anything that is in his mind ; whatever he has to 
say let him say. I want every man to have the fullest opportunity to express his 
opinion. 

Judge McDonatp.—I formed the same opinion as did the Chairman in regard to 
Mr. Spence’s evidence. I felt at least in regard to one part if not in regard to other 
parts, that he was simply making what seemed to me to be a prohibition speech, one fit 
for a prohibitionists’ platform. So Mr. Kribs might make an excellent speech on the 
anti-prohibitionists’ platform. 

Rev. Dr. McLeop.—Is it improper and not admissible for a man to introduce a 
fact in his evidence that might be used on the platform or elsewhere ? 

Judge McDonatp.—No, if Mr. Spence had confined himself to facts, but he went 
outside of the inquiry half the time. 

Rey. Dr. McLrop.—I know several witnesses in giving small statements did not 
confine themselves to facts. 

Judge McDonaLtp.—Certainly ; but they did not make prohibition speeches, they 
only expressed their sentiment and view. 


By the Chairman : 


18266a. Mr. Kribs, you have been employed, I understand, by a certain interest to 
study this question of the liquor traffic and to follow the proceedings of this Commission 
on behalf of the brewers and distillers and others engaged in the traffic of this country ? 
—Yes. 

18267a It was an official engagement I suppose ?—It was an official engagement. 

18268a. The Commissioners are now prepared to hear any statement you may 
wish to make. 

Rey. Dr. McLreop.—I do not think this document should form part of the 
testimony. 

The CuarrMan.—Mr, Kribs may use it to assist him in making his statement. 

Mr. Gicauuit.—I think it should be read. 

Mr. CLarkre.—Certain questions have been submitted to the Commission for it to 
report upon, and Mr. Kribs proposed to make a statement from his standpoint respect- 
ing those questions and the matters which have been referred to the Commission. I 
would suggest that he commence at question No. 1 and make a statement respecting 
it, presenting any facts or figures that may have come within his knowledge. 

The Cuarrman.—Mr. Kribs has the whole subject before him. We have given 
him the privilege of making a statement. If he would rather be interrogated I will ask 
him questions, but he is very familiar with the subject, and he has the opportunity of 
making a statement. If he should deal with matters not pertinent to the inquiry, it is 
an easy matter to tell Mr. Kribs so. 

Mr. Kriss.—I should prefer to start with question No. 1. 

Mr. Gicautt.—If Mr. Kribs is going to read his report with our permission, would 
it not be better for him to sign the report and file it. 

Rev. Dr. McLeop.—And let us read it ? 

Louis P. Kriss. 
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Mr. Gicautt.—Mr. Kribs can then say, this report contains my evidence. I think 
Mr. Kribbs should first sign the report with his own signature and file it with the 
Commission. 

The CuarrMAN.—He has put it in under oath and has handed it to the Commission. 

Mr. Gicauit.—lf he signed it that should be proof of its authenticity. 

Mr. Kriss.—lI have no objection to sign it. 

Judge McDonaLp.—There is no doubt a great deal of statistical information in it 
which we already possess. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—We have some of the statistical information, three or four 
times, but it is not gathered in this form. 

Mr. Kriss.—If the Commissioners prefer that I should sign this report, Ihave no 
objection to that. 

Mr. Gicau.tr.—lIt is stated in the report that we have seven distilleries in Canada. 
Should Mr. Kribs be allowed to say that ? 

Mr. CLrarke.—He is going to make a general reply. The first question is: The 
effects of the liquor traffic upon all interests affected by it in Canada. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—As the official representative of the liquor interest, he is to 
make his argument on that statement. 

The CHarrMAN.—A statement on that, as on other points, of the inquiry. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—You said he was to reply. I have no objection to his doing 
so. But the Commission decided at the outset of this inquiry that this should not be 
done. 

The Cuarrman.—Nobody is proposing to do it. 

Mr. Crarke.—Mr. Kribs is entitled to make a statement, and he could make it 
from his standpoint in answer to question. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—I am perfectly willing that he should do so, but if that 
privilege is granted to him, then the representatives of the other side should be given a 
like opportunity. | 

Mr. Ciarke.—He has been given the same opportunity. If he is disposed to do 
so, let him do it. There was no objection taken to Mr. Spence’s statement, why should 
objection be taken to Mr. Kribs making a statement. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—There is no objection taken. 

Judge McDonaLtp.—My objection stands, and I take the same objection now as I 
did a little while ago. We find the first fifteen pages of this statement are taken up 
with matter, some of which Mr. Kribs could not prove from personal knowledge. 

Mr. Kriss.—I profess to have personal knowledge of every statistic that is in that 
report. 

Mr. Crarkre.—TI move that Mr. Kribs proceed to make a statement, if he has one 
to make. Let the book be put aside as never having been presented to the Commission, 
and let us hear his statement. 

Judge McDonatp.—The book is given for the Commissioners to make such use of 
it as they may think proper. 

The Cuarrman.—It is handed in with his evidence. 

Judge McDonatp.—I cannot consent that it should go on the record of evidence. 

Rev. Dr. McLEop.—I differ as to my understanding of this matter. I do not 
understand this is a book to make such use of as we are disposed to make, but as Mr. 
Kribs’ statement of his observation and of statistical matter. 

The Coarrman.—Mr. Kribs distinctly stated when he handed in this book which 
he had prepared that the Commission should use such parts as they thought proper. Is 
that your statement, Mr. Kribs ? 

Mr. Kriss.— Yes. 

Judge McDonatp.—Otherwise, I should decidedly object. If Mr. Kribs was 
simply allowed to hand in a book, any other witness might come forward with a 
book and ask that it be accepted. 

Mr. Crarkn.—I move that Mr. Kribs be asked to make a statement respecting 
the first question referred to this Commission, namely, the effects of the liquor traffic on 
all interests affected by it in Canada. 

Motion agreed to. 
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Mr. Kriss.—The first question submitted for consideration in Her Majesty’s 
Commission, viz.: 1. The effects of the liquor traffic upon all interests affected by it in 
Canada is so broad as to be somewhat indefinite. However, the first effect of the 
traffic is, I take it to be, the establishment of an enormous industry throughout the 
Dominion. I have spent a good deal of time, hard work and money in an endeavour to 
take such a census of the trade as will give us accurate and reliable data in this respect. 
I took for the purpose the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, and have to submit the fol- 
lowing results :— 


There are seven distilleries in Canada to be found in the Inland Revenue divisions 
of Toronto, Windsor, Prescott, Guelph, Belleville, Hamilton and Halifax. In some of 
the succeeding statements reference will be found to the Perth division as well. This 
will only be, however, where comparisons are made over a term of years—the Perth 
manufactories being but very small concerns. Having, first, then reference to the pro- 
duct of these establishments :— 

The following is a memorandum showing quantities of spirits manufactured in the 
various Inland Revenue divisions of Canada from the lst of July, 1882, to 30th June, 
1892 ; being a period of ten years .— 


Gallons. 
VOrentOy. 21 CAC PAA see eee Yt Te ee 19,920,570.50 
Wandsign Freie ic silos ay cial a so als Se ee ee 15, 188,535.98 
Preseottw. iin oo. Soc cee) Oe 5 is ss 4,905,536.63 
Guelphe rs. Uae Bate h eel 222.0. cee 2,529,773.48 
Betlewillein ies palsies. oy ee LOU LSTOAO2199 
Hamilton spate wee sles. sls vos, ee ace 1,036,479.68 
PPS PEBI ER A acne SR Tis se ld op ore 128,491.18 
PT adit ree tees Gris ct< + i 8a) «iG ee et 757,025.10 
Miscellaneous) asa eY 28 2 eR ee he 46,941.48 


Of which the following quantities were manufactured during the year opposite to 
them :— 


Gallons. 
Yeariending 30th June 1883...) oc tee 4,281,207.68 
Es fs PSS40- 0 Ate oe eee: 4, 207,575.84 
f be 1885 22 Ee ee ease Bi anaes 
x <¢ 1886: ..3) 2. eee 4,355,736.23* 
és ee ASST 8 52 A eee eee 5, 119}506.33* 
a os 188826: i.N5. bee 5,0 14:589:03* 
“ « 1.8801% 5/4 fe ee Be 5,847,508.40* 
co ee L890. JIM A ee 5,091,475.43 
be Ke TSO) 41, 2a, Le eet 4,397,594.40 
KS Bs 1892 2).05, Ee eee 3,498,231.51 


45,892,757.02 


By the Chairman : 


18269a, Permit me to ask you if any alteration was made in the excise duties 
during those years !—Yes, I am going to speak of that immediately. 


*Scott Act Years. 


Louis P. Kriss. 
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18270a. Was it not $1.18 in 1885, the first Scott Act year ?—Yes. It went up to 
$1.30 in 1886, and in 1891 it was raised to $1.50. 

1827la. Then it continued at $1.30 fron 1886 down to the Scott Act year ?—Yes, 
down to 1891, when it was raised to $1.50 per gallon. 

The amount of gallons of spirits entered for consumption from the distilleries during 
the term of years was as follows :— 


Gallons. 

Peon 00; 1882... < SA ee nee te Aisa woe 2,851,512.45 
A 1883 oj...) stage eae eee nae eye cee 3,092,175.19 

@ x LEGA eee BI GaSe Rereiepsae e 8 3,000,491.96 

fe LSS yay a oie eee tr ca a 3,888,012.08 
Petr eO, LS86., .. 1... Jee ere sess cess 2,412,818.04 
o [887 3.4.5 2 ee See, ee ae 2,864, 935.20 

sy L888. ola i pe eee ok ede 2,526,326.99 
WUE OOS RL SSO... x. 95.0 en ee ears ap dee 2.960, 446.75 
a ES9O)... . csc, ee ee ae eee ee 3,521,193.96 
Darter te SO 1... 3... thks aes te 2,687,664.28 
‘ MB OD ow. hiss Sica ee eee .. 2,545,934.73 
Hotavrar-eleven Years «1a ee nee ete ews 32,151,711.36 
PUG VCS TS .. 6... sins 7cs ee ee se Os SU, 1a, OL 

PUA CIOG® OF... .. s\n ee ean a AN 2 2,930,019.00 
BUMIVe VERS «5. . |. 5: aoe rte ts. 14,041,566.43 

PC ORAGO OL: 2...» «csi eee rete tes a ea 2,808, 313.29 


By Mr. Clarke: 


18272a. What point do you want to establish by making that statement /—The 
point I wish to make is that there is actually a decrease in the consumption of spirits 
of Canada since the outgoing of the Scott Act, compared with the five years the Scott 
Act was in force. I am not going to say that it was due to the Scott Act, but I am 
simply pointing to a fact. The deduction can be drawn by the Commission. 

Allow me here to direct attention to the fallaciousness, if not the actual dishonesty of 
an argument frequently advanced by Ontario prohibitionists, and made to do duty even 
within a few months. It is the statement that in 1886, when the larger number of 
counties in Ontario were under the Scott Act, the amount of liquor taken out of bond 
for consumption was a million and a half of gallons less than in 1885. Not long 
ago a prominent temperance editor placed the decrease at 1,900,000 gallons. We will 


‘suppose that he had not himself looked up the figures. No argument is needed in re- 
‘futation ; the change in the duties is ample explanation. But one is led to wonder why 


these good gentlemen never happened to compare the figures of 1887 with those of 1886, 
when the same number of counties were under the Scott Act. 

Judge McDonatp.—This statement may be very well if a person has not looked up 
the figures ; it might do very well in a book, but there is no necessity for its appearance 
on the record. 

Mr. Ciarke.——It is notin a book. I do not think it is a matter about which we 
should ask the witness. 

Rev. Dr. McLeop.—Why should he not make that statement ? 

Judge McDonatp.—It is not evidence. 

The Cuatrman.—The point is an important one. 

Judge McDonatp.—I am speaking of the manner in which it appeared. If Mr. 
Kribs simply said that the decrease was 1,900,600 gallons, without comment, and with- 
out referring to the motives of any one, the case would be different. 

Mr. Kriss.—I note that. In the next sentence I say that I wonder why these 
good gentlemen never happened to compare the figures of 1888 with those of 1886, 
when “the same number of counties were under the Scott Act. 
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Mr. Ciarke.—So one sentence hangs on the other. Do you, Mr. Kribs, request 
that the sentence referring to the fact that these people have not looked up the figures 
should be struck out ? 

Mr. Krips.—Yes. 

The stocks of spirits held in warehouse all over the Dominion from the year 1882, 
year ending 30th June, to the present time, were as follows :— 


Gallons. 
Dabye pO S8Ok, Ves, tc 1 642.577732 
« TP SBB kook ye mer snen oe 1,841,123.05 
« L884 e825 48 bs kind 30 eat ee 9.201.034 47 
«“ LSSbdalecceetec Uithaia, oa 1,242,196. 82 
Diaby ee SOLS ee mateec att etree sh 0 ah coe 2,832,474. 25 
« [887 td Sekine eh eee 4,563,977 .42 
« TSQS 5 Aa aia yer Wee opie! 7,428,207 .70 
«“ 1889. eeu oo... ih aaate. he eee 9,948,182 .30 
«“ TSCO dake Aid aes. 2 ae 11,090,179.17 
«“ TBOA pipette hen © acide a weed ee eee 12,415,785.98 
«“ L802 Celine ihe! We: eeiah. ge ae 12,836,079 .48 
« SOS Mr, eles ane 4) ee gene pe tate a eae 13,502,814 .00 


Here I beg to direct attention to the enormous increase in the stocks held by the 
distillers owing to the aging laws, and to once and for all set at rest the insinuation 
that the latter was a device of the large distillers to squeeze out the smallfry. As to 
this latter there is no truth whatever. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18273a. Have the firms of Gooderham & Worts and Messrs. Walker stopped mak- 
ing whisky for the present !—No. 

18274a. I understand that Gooderham & Worts are not making any whisky now ? 
—They shut down for six months, but the Messrs. Walker are still running. 

Mr. Crarkr.—Mr. Kribs has made the statement, in refutation of the argument 
that this Governmental provision was intended to squeeze out the small and favour the 
large distillers, and thus give a monopoly of the business ; that in-so-far from it having 
had that effect there had been on the contrary one distillery established and none 
have ceased working. I repeat, none have ceased working. 

Mr. Kriss.—This last statement is dated December, 1893. I did not refer to the 
status at this moment. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18275a. As a matter of fact has there not been an over-production of whisky, and 
as a result is less being produced ?—Yes. At the present moment the largest distillery 
is not in operation, but that is the same as any other industry, operations ceasing for a 
time in order to equalize the amount of stock on hand with the sales going on. It is 
not to be taken as indicating in any way that ceasing operations for a time means in 
any sense a discontinuance of the trade. 


By the Chairman : 


18276a. Your figures show that there was a very large increase in the stocks of 
1887. When did the aging iaw go into force?—In 1886 I think the law passed—I 
am speaking now from memory—and it went into force in 1887. I can, however, 
ascertain that definitely. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18277a. Does that account for the rapid increase in the stock in the warehouse !— 


Undoubtedly. 
Lovis P. Kriss. 
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By the Chairman £ 


18278a. That led, of course, to a very much larger manufacture of spirits immedi- 
ately !_— Decidedly. 

18279a. And a very much larger consumption of grain and materials of all kinds 
in the manufacture !— Undoubtedly. 

18280a. And that went on down to 1890%—Yes, and in fact is going on toa certain 
extent yet. 

1828la. Are they increasing stocks at the present time?—They have ceased opera- 
tions in consequence of the stocks having become so enormously large—that is up to 
this summer. 

18282a. My point is this: Have the distillers reached the maximum production 
now !—Apparently they have. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 
18283a. How is it the production has outrun the consumption? Did the distillers 


| produce much more whisky than usual, or is it that the demand has fallen off?—The 


aging law led to a change in the customs. Aged whisky began to be drank, that is 
five, six or seven year old whisky, and under the present law the Government places a 
stamp on the bottle, guaranteeing its age. It is very ditticult now for a manufacturer 
to tell how much he will have to manufacture this year, so as to have at some future 
date, say seven years from now, a certain supply of seven year old whisky. They have 
to continue manufacturing in a large quantity in order to keep the stocks regular. 

18284a. So the demand has not lessened /—No. I shall submit some figures on 
that point directly. I will not say they have produced recklessly, but during the last 
six or seven years they have had to manufacture not only for present need but to 
accumulate stocks of aged whisky. Seven years ago they had to manufacture whisky, 
which is now, of course, the seven year old whisky. 

18285a. Have they not always done that !—Only of late years has the sale of aged 
whisky been anything like what it is now; it has only been since the Government 
adopted the system, and a very excellent system it is, of putting its own stamp on the 
goods, guaranteeing the age, that we have had any great sale of aged liquors. 

18286a. That is a Government guarantee, not a distillers’ guarantee/—It is a 
Government guarantee. 


By the Chairman : 
18287a. That is a guarantee provided for by law !—Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


18288a. The object is, I suppose, to give the people pure liquor !—Yes, and the 
object is to guarantee its age. 

18289a. If people buy a bottle of whisky which is stated to be five year old, it is 
guaranteed to be of that age!—Yes, it is a Government guarantee of the goods, that 
the liquors are of quality, strength and purity. 

18290a. Is there a law existing in any other country having the same object in 
view !—The English law is somewhat similar. I think our law was copied from an Act 
passed with respect to Scotch whisky. . 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
18291a. So you say it is a Government guarantee and not a distillers’ guarantee. 
Does the Government have to guarantee goods in any other case, or only in the case of 
these liquors, and is that because people would not accept the guarantee of the distiller 
and require some other guarantee ?—-The Trades Marks Act applies to all kinds of goods. 
18292a. It is a not a trade mark, but a guarantee to which I am referring !—It is 

a trade mark applied to liquor. 


By the Chairman : 
18293a. How does the five years’ label, come about, because the aging law does 


not apply to that. It is provided that spirits shall be kept two years before they can 
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be used. Now, you say that the labels are put on certain packages which guarantee 
that the liquors are five or six years old or some other number of years. And that these 
labels are put on the bottles under the law !—Yes. 

18294a. What is the law—is it a trade mark law or what ?—It is permissive. The 
excise officer has charge of the warehouse, and if liquors are kept there, say five years, 
they can be bottled there under his direction and he puts the stamps on the bottle ; the 
distiller has nothing to do with it. There is the guarantee. 

18295a. Under what law does the officer do that !—Under a law of the Dominion. 

18296a. What is it?—It is a separate Act; it is an Act that was passed at the 
same time as the aging iaw. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18297a. Is it an Act referring specially to that business /—Yes, I will send a copy 
of the Act to the Secretary. Perhaps a comparison of the stocks held by the distillers 
during the past two years in the different Inland Revenue divisions in Ontario may make 
clear the recent great accumulations of stocks and form the basis for certain deductions. 
There was held in stock by the distillers :— 


Gallons. Gallons. 

Ist July, 1892. 1st July, 1893. 
hovento cDivisione- wate aie a tle 5,327,639 75 5,426,268 51 
EV. THO SOT ym ta! Piece ee Biko. tw ete tae. 3,951,643 58 4,428,232 63 
IPPESCOti Mage atin Os eee soe .... 1,205,865 54 1,304,467 20 
Guelph COUN Be accel eee ane cea 707,436 18 824,363 59 
Flam lton dew Wis) sua tioh.« Fees 433,663 97 491,605 74 
Bellevallog tin vrs tors 28 aku Bi 548,300 84 604,856 96 


12,174,549 86 13,079,774 63 


This immense amount of spirits held in stock by the distillers—held in stock 
because of the regulation of the Government—has a most important bearing when the 
questions of “loss of revenue” and “compensation” come to be discussed. Let me 
come now to the quantities of grain used. I herewith present a table showing the 
different amounts and kinds of grain used in the distilleries during the ten years from 
1883 to 1892, taking the year ending 30th June. The totals show as follows: 


Bushels. 
Ma ltatrons, barley oct. ti. boii lA eR ce oe 1,090,071 
Orin | ee er ee Oa eee eres = 2, ne 10,984,710 
VOPR ae, ¢ get nee se Gey She ic ae ieee Ae ee 2,199,875 
NVINCA Git ss eee Looe te ane cS, |S a 104,087 
Aba eee ste, SOR oe rg ee ects tO ine a gS aos oc 342,970 
Barloyi(not “malted jaee ce us ccs hea ee eEees 6 16,087 


14,737,800 


In which is not included 121,237 Ibs. of mill offal used in 1886, 1,392,654 lbs. of: 
molasses, 13,065 pounds of buckwheat and 379,923 lbs. of ground apples and cider. The 
detailed statement is too bulky to be transcribed, but is available at any time. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18298a. What is the mill offal 1—It would be damaged wheat. 
18299a. Would it be rejected flour ?—It might be damaged flour. 


By Judge McDonald : 
18300a. I suppose sometimes it might be small wheat ?—Yes. 
By Mr. Clarke : 
18301a. Not much alcohol could be obtained from flour !—Anything containing 


flour would be covered. Sometimes distillers get a chance to buy a lot of mill offal, and 
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when they can get it at a low rate they take the opportunity of doing so. We have 
now statements of the product, amount entered for consumption, stocks in hand, grain 
used, etc., for a term of years and all taken from official sources. I will now give you a 
census of the trade obtained from the distillers themselves, and which is not to be ob- 
tained from any official source. I have secured from each distiller a statement of his 
business in detail for the year ending 30th June, 1892, and which I believe to be cor- 
rect in every particular. 

The statement contains within itself all necessary explanation, and the totals are 
as follows :— 


SCHEDULE OF DisTILLERS, YEAR ENDING JUNE 307TH, 1892. 


Grain Purchased—Corn. 


Number of« bushels. ......:./..4 4. eeeee ee ek g rk 1,380,252 
Heewht paid on same: : .: 5. see eee ee eee cel ek $86,109 
Duty paid Customs .. . . 9. < cee te ate oe $111,350 
Costrotthevgrain.... . «<2: sk 2 as ol ae $793,067 


Nun beror-pushels, ... ..: . sock aes aire att ca. acycte 273,045 
Preieht. paid on: same. ....../.otiy aaegenieneemmri a eigen, Shed oko: $12,668 
Disby, paid Customs (job lot)... eerie ere hd lh, $15,888 
COSGLOM ENO OTAIN 0:3... 6 5 ie eRe ame monet eg rane oan) 170,586 
Barley 
Niiberrobepushels .. . ..-.. arte ane aeRO ter silos, 135,407 
Preight paid ON SAMe. .... 1, .2)y5 seen a ca $5,007 
Duby pala @Ustoms'. |...» ss) alette een Pee Go. 2 el ave one 
Excise duty paid on the malt produced................ $52,187 
Wosttontnererain , ... ...\.\.)s..0 eee ee EMOTE... 2 $64,092 
Oats. 
Number of bushels... . © si heee a eeeeeee ee arn mare tng 46,884 
Preight paid on same . .......0i) ty aeons ee) he $1,850 
Waive pads Customs .. 0.6.2 al eee ae ete ums AN EO 
Cosior the orain.”. . . ... +a 08 eer oe ee, $17,011 
Lops. 
INumbers-of.lbs. purchased... .. 2). naan wae rere. 29,933 
BViALO OLSSAING) ci) ss xs 24-08 eee ees $7,125 
DUEyADAIGIE UStOMS:..< ..... .< obra ane Nanatanen Ee eeire ATT le rate, te 
AiG aids 6 oy... 5 3. .c5 REN a es Uitte var 
Coal. 
Pons-of hard coal purchased /:)siy a een eee 1,620 
ale? rte ek aks i) 1012, eed Seer $3,799 
PROUOE PAI sso 6 5 os + 20's die sha oat ee 8s 2 300 
Duty (fifty cents ton.)— 
Tors of softicoal purchased, . + qatar net.) 32,379 
PV ceil Tie ere hb cals 6 c.cc%: ele yal & Shc Sibertaleay US earn a altenea. FAA $63,931 
Duty paid Customs (sixty cents ton) .................. 14,337 


Breast paid... .. ..«~ > sys 9 shr eh Yee eR eR Nas dayne 15,022 
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Property Account. 


Value of real estate (in part buildings and plant).........$3,586,589 
Value of buildin gs.t;: .).)..2.2 «. pas peed ont acer: eee 896,374 
Value. of plant,and, machinery. ~ «/.<-tys ode oes 272,659 


Value; OF Ores Asie. dadaeaea desu mi) Se ok eee $5,550 
Weluesot NAPTIOSS 39 <u isici ee eke. eile he eee 1,310 
Via IL 2OF | -VERICIES: S.c-ec ec coerei tigi Wiese no ek OI es 4,850 
Blacksnivth’s accounts. S25 oes ss oa cee cee ee 6,210 
Value of hay, oats and other fodder. .......2.5..404..- 2,862 
Barrel Account. 
Numbervot barrels madden 07. 3.284 aoe or ee 36,989 
NV. ailie OE SAO 7 Ape elec cysi om, Sos sieg Sim oh eae $90,891 
Number of coopers employed:.,............. -'a aye « 60 
Amount paid eoopers in- wages... ....: .% a2 5 wep ee te $29,469 
Valuetof material imported <.cy......o os cee es 2 34,261 
Amount’ of diby paid. .2. uc ak = oka > ace aces eee oe 7,100 
ss EV GLGUGPRIG. a0. 25 1.. ~ o <a dc 3,781 
PV alte Ol CASOS) Fic sks s, Soc cans. 6 saves aici > 2h eihiggs CR ems oc 9,309 
AMouNt PAId MORMCE 6.2) shoe 25 a's at A 4,030 
” BAZES. PALS, 4000 5. sv, «why ols ee 4 37,811 
“ TOP RW ALCL. 2) sisi le Wave leh te ee ae 5,202 
for gas.or other light. 1; eee ta < 4,150 
+ for stationery, printing and advertising..... 10,978 
Es FOF CADSULOS 5 5.0, 5c salons a1 ee epg 2,878 
a BOP COLKG OR MoS oo scy ee i RS on 4,074 
- for bottles imported (and duty)........... 36,638 
f FOr dOMestiCy ../. o, nce uact se ee oo ce CEA t0 
rere lt ORY GaWe A: <5! eats elses ao ae as ss, 936 
Premht paid ion Ouuputs se). |... PALS oe ee ee ea 8 43,700 
Insurance Account. 
Amount of insurance carried : 
(a) On buildings-and ‘plant:.. 03... .: ieee uieee alee > $1,186,800 
(DY GOR ESCOCE oS i aya ie eas foo) a oe a Js 8 6,429,062 
Amonnt ot Premiums; paid 92 1... cnisc<gs cee ae aR 106,939 
Feeding of Cattle. 
Number otcattls Teds o8 0 nade steie oe ee ee es ee 7,440 
Value of same when bought..0.5 4. 4..c0 > eer « .. $252,000 
Tons of hay consumed... .. ino teeter ares nN Ea 8 9,450 
Value of same. Fate a> Sate tec otvm, er He eat a a, $111,450 
Number of hogs o or - other animals £60 2)s ak eee ed 8 795 
Numiber.of men employed infeedine™ — 2/05 fies es 83 
‘Amaunbwormages paid therm... «040 4 aera alt $21,206 
Total number of men employed in and about the distillery 45] 
Total amount of yearly wages paid arses including 
cosh, ofmmanagemont, .....5 ic was ae eee . $384,802 


I visited each place and Phasal statistics are pan pies the iia of the firm and 
they are as correct as it is possible to get them. 
One of these distilleries does forty per cent of the entire trade, and another thirty 
per cent. We have, therefore, in stable account only thirty per cent of actual amount. 
The two largest distilleries hire all their truckage. 
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By the Chairman : 


18302a. In the tables you are referring entirely to the materials used in distilleries? 
—Yes. 

18303a. Can you tell us with respect to the corn used, 1,380,252 bushels, what. 
proportion is brought in from the United States t—It is mainly brought in from the 
United States. There is a large quantity of corn, however, raised in the County of 
Essex which Messrs. Walker buy, but outside of that county the corn comes entirely 
from the United States. 

18304a. Where does the rye come from ?—The rye and all other grains are obtained 
- in Canada. 


By Judge McDonald - 


18305a. With respect to the schedule of distillers for the year ending June 30, 
1893, I observe the following note, “One of these distilleries does 40 per cent of the 
entire trade, and another 30 per cent ; we have therefore in stable account only 30 per 
cent of actual amount ” ?—Yes. 

18306a. What does that mean !—Those people hire the trucks they require, and do 
not keep a stable of their own. 

18307a. Speaking of the feeding of cattle, you mention one distillery where the 
cattle are fed by a company, while in other distilleries the cattle are fed by the firms, and 
in other cases again all the refuse is sold. In the last case, is the number of cattle 
included in the statement!—No. Messrs. Walker have been requested to furnish a 
return, and I may say they sell the slop or grains to a company, and I do not include 
them in this account. But I will now proceed to deal with the cattle feeding 
question. 

Regarding the two items in the table, concerning which full information is 
not to hand ; the matter of cartage is not to be considered as outside of local importance, 
but with reference to the feeding of cattle a different story is to be told. This is a 
subject of very great importance indeed, so much so that I desire to devote a short space 
to its consideration. In this regard we are fortunately in possession of data that enable 
us to arrive at an absolute conclusion. I beg, herewith, to submit a statement furnished 
by Messrs. Gooderham & Worts, of Toronto, to Mr. Geo. Johnson, the Dominion 
statistician, containing the number of cattle and hogs fed, and hay consumed at the 
byres (together with other information) from 1882 to 1892. Upon this subject I speak 
with a certain amount of personal knowledge, having once been connected with that 
business, and I have no hesitation in saying that the figures given by Messrs. Gooderham 
and Worts are below rather than above the market. The statement is as follows :— 


Established 1832. 
GoopDERHAM & Worts, Limrrep, 


DISTILLERS, MALTSTERS AND MILLERS, 
Toronto, Canapa, May 9th, 1892. 


Srr,—In accordance with your letter of the 14th April we have had prepared and now submit 
herewith, the following table, setting forth the number of cattle and hogs fed, and the quantity (in 
tons) of hay used for same during the eleven years 1881-2 to 1891-2. 


= Cattle. Hogs. Hay. 
eo ON URN MPN Sd 4,197 470 6,295 
AES Ss | | Ae PETES 4,702 568 7,053 
SE RANG OLA Ee ne ESE ky) 4,631 568 6,947 
Ne. ica tse eee 4,370 487 6,555 
Me ORM Oh. cen tng bas od Ee ee rs 4,514 568 6,771 
RGM Nay ee Sey cat ast Lic cas av oso nade Suge tee Aa ne 4,794 620 7,191 
ee CREM Oe es a a ek wo oman oe rr 4,742 620 7,113 
WRG RM oe os. ose n pe de Geen ee eee 4,979 568 6,419 
Te SUN NEO oc. av des Alea Utcees Col apa en 4,480 466 6,720 
TM er. sins vn ces Sohne th cae ert 3,195 410 4,793 
CEST A! 100 Ct Se ERP CL C0 0) 3,226 410 4,839 
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The quantity of hay was arrived at by estimating 14 tons per head per season. It may be men- 
tioned that in the earlier part of the period referred to, the stock of this distillery—and no doubt of 
others also—was somewhat low, and we were running above the normal capacity ; and then for the 
next few years, up to 1887-8 distillers were accumulating stock to comply with the two-year clause 
of the Inland Revenue Act lately put into foree. Since then the output of distilleries has slightly 
decreased and is now about normal. 

In respect to values : up to the year ending first July, 1887, the average price of cattle when 
tied up was $34 to $35 per head, from that period up to 1890-91 the average price was $37 per head, 
whilst in the present 1892-93 $40 was the original cost. Now it is generally agreed among feeders 
that cattle about double their value during their feeding season, so that the values at the end of the 
different seasons would be about double figures above given. The value of hogs average about $5 at 
the beginning of the season and about $12 at the end. 


Yours truly, 


GOODERHAM & WORTS, (Ltd). 
(Sgd.) W. G. GOODERHAM, 
Manager. 
Gro. Jounson, Esq., 
Government Statistician, Ottawa. 


I have in addition, a considerable amount of detailed evidence, but will only trouble 
you with a statement from Messrs. L. Coffee & Co., who contract for a portion of the 
feeding of Gooderham & Worts’ byres. Their statement is to this effect :— 

Cattle purchased, 572 ; cattle culled out, 58 ; cattle exported, 514. 

Hay purchased 659°1190 tons, cost $7,174.36, being over 1} tons per head, and an 
average cost of nearly eleven dollars per ton. 

Number of men employed 5; total wages paid $1,380. 

Freight on these cattle coming in would be from $20 to $30 per car of twenty or 
twenty-one head. 

The outward freight to Montreal is $29 per car of sixteen to eighteen head. Ocean 
freight paid was 60 to 65 shillings per head without insurance. 

From this we are able to make an accurate calculation of all the cattle fed at the 
Canadian distilleries. Throwing aside altogether the feeding of hogs—which I may say 
is not by any means a small matter—we find from the table given above that the aver- 
age number of cattle fed at Messrs. Gooderham & Worts’ byres in the past ten years 
exceeds four thousand. This past year not so many were fed owing to the fact that a 
great deal of offal was sold to outside parties and to other causes, but whether the offal 
is sold or fed on the premises, the result must be the same. So many bushels of grain 
distilled must produce so much offal, it matters.not whether the distillation takes place 
in Halifax or Windsor, and that offal must be used in the feeding of cattle. Without 
further argument then, this statement may be given based upon the figures of Messrs. 
Gooderham & Worts, and Messrs. L. Coffee & Co., and other statements that I have in 
my possession :— 

Statement of cattle fed and particulars thereof at Messrs. Gooderham & Worts’ 
cattle byres, Toronto :— 


Average yearly number of cattle fed.................. 4,000 
do do men. iemployed4.asi cube since 35 
do WAQeS TPAC: ws: «acca Ash cos ene ee $9,600 
do tons of hay consumed at 1}............. 5,000 

Cosiat haveainSl 1 aer:ton...ot sn ec ge dares cee eats 55,000 

its Gr COBO OI OAEELG Ob EU 2. &crtac at eee cee es oat 160,000 

Kreicht. coming in at $1:00% nc. 6a a cai stern a 4,000 

Veale OF CHUpe COINS, OL. ca..6 seven tee ae eee 320,000 

Freight to Montreal, at $2.30 per head................ 9,200 
do England, $15.75 per head). 2..." 29... . 6. 63,000 


Messrs. Gooderham & Worts do 40 per cent of the distilling busines of Canada, as 
shown by the official returns before quoted. This allows to the other distilleries 60 per 


cent, and calculating uvon this basis, a perfectly correct calculation—the total feeding 
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capacity will be, and is, whether utilized at the distillery or outside by the neighbouring 
feeders, as follows :— 


Gavelortied: (yearly....\2 .d-0 <ilacoa ele ene ree alee sd ; 10,000 
Number of men employed in feeding.... ............ 87 
Niearlyawases 80. paid, 94.) 3 02 wera ee eer te tc, $24,150 
Heastormbay. consumed 2%, /c/t iia nae Meare BET ai case 12,500 
Piston ay . . 6 ss es cd Led Gs Ree Ee) eae $137,500 
Heirstveestiol the cattle: 4 Ju. dsere eee areas oe ae eee 400,000 
Mreumibsco stables... ..;.ccalaae sep memeen meres eee eee 10,000 
Selina price-of cattle’). 2... aeeuee ieee meee hee cane ie, 800,000 
Hretght.on same to: Montreal.) (gee ei res a dO 23,000 

do England’) yep ven ereni te nea iis ae at 157,000 


This does not include cost of drovers, of men employed in shipping, on the cars, on 
the vessel, or at the landing. In every particular, too, the lowest estimate has been used 
yet it will be seen at a glance of what great importance the cattle industry in connect- 
ion with distilling is. 

In concluding this branch of the subject, let me summarize thus : 

The distillers use in an average year 1,836,588 bushels of grain. 

At a cost of (paid the farmer) $1,044,756. 

With freight charges of $105,634. 

Custom charges of $179,425. 

They have in real estate, buildings, plant and machinery, transportation facilities, 
casks, bottles, etc., etc., an investment of $4,933,210. 

They carry an insurance of $7,615,862. 

With yearly premiums of $106,939. 

They feed 10,000 head of cattle and pay nearly $400,000 in wages yearly to 451 
employees, besides carrying a stock of nearly 14,000,000 gallons, together with all the 
incidentals noted in the above tables and statements. The effect of prohibition upon 
this industry may be considered later. 


By the Charrman : 


18308a. Is that for the year ?—Yes, for one of their seasons. I have the original 
letter here. 
18309a. For what year is it /—For the year 1892. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18310a. What does the offal mean !—That is the grains or slops after the distilling 
process. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


183lla. Take this paragraph, “ From this we are able to make an accurate calcula- 
tion of all the cattle fed at the Canadian distilleries. Throwing aside altogether the 
feeding of hogs, which I may say is not by any means a small matter, we find from the 
table given that the average number of cattle fed at Messrs. Gooderham & Worts’ byres 
in the past ten years exceeded 4,000.” Do you mean 4,000 per annum’?—Yes, The 
average number yearly was 4,000 and the number of men employed 35. 


There are in the Dominion of Canada 125 breweries, although the census returns 
place the number at 162. These breweries are found in every province, and though 
many of them are small concerns, together they aggregate an enormous industry. The 
output has been steadily increasing for many years and is still increasing. The follow- 
ing table gives the output of malt liquor, ale, lager and porter from the year 1884 
down .— 
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Gallons. 
ESB Ae hi roc hack Chee <M SO a aN rane 13,098,700 
LS SOR Berek eet the As a Bere Gate sire ean rn eae ee 12,071,752 
SOG WR ae, eG Mee ec tee te Ce gaoe e T  eee oa 13,282,261 
USOT Ee ten te ha oe ee 14,786,285 
VOSS A ere Peer BREED, CS4), Sh ee ey eh ee 15,944,002 
Deron ie hoc halts Ma PAM MPA Ue Oe OE AMOR Loe nib e Paraey, ei a 16,363,349 
(Welt Ot) SRG ee RMR CEMA AL (Ss Se MeO RY IEA 8 LP 17,196,115 
To 8 )) ESCA Sigs tes AEG, ON is btn AL SUPA AER A ee BE Oy CH G2 ata for 18,096,183 
18090 Oo neae cee 8 a ae 16,946,245 


The Scott Act years may be taken as from 1885 to 1889. 


The steady and rapid increase in the annual consumption of malt liquors is to-day 
one of the marked features of the liquor traffic in Canada. The duty in connection 
with beer is levied upon the malt. This among other things securing that deleterious 
matter shall not be used in the manufacture. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18312a. How do you make that out? The only articles that enter into the manu- 
facture of beer in Canada are barley, malt and hops, and whatever is allowed under the 
law as colouring matter /—Yes. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


18313a. What is used for colouring !—I do not know what is used in Canada. In 
the United States a good deal of rice and sugar is used. In Germany where they wish 
to make the beer of special colouring, they use articles which are not allowed in our law. 
In the United States the duty is levied on the barley and not on the malt, but here it 
is levied on the malt, and as there is scarcely anything else used here, the product is 
about as pure as it can well be. The malting business, therefore, becomes one of great 
importance. All of the larger breweries have their own malt-houses, but in addition, to 
supply the smaller concerns there are six malt-houses, five in Ontario and one in Quebec, 
which do a malting business only, with a combined capital of $223,500, and a yearly out- 
put valued at about a quarter of a million of dollars. These malt-houses give employ- 
ment to 45 men, and have a yearly wage bill of $15,300. 

The following statement gives particulars of the malting industry :— 


° 


STATEMENT showing malt manufactured, malt exported and malt consumed in Canada. 


! 


| 
Malt 
Malt Malt 
Year. ‘manufactured.| exported. consumed 
| in Canada. 
| bs. Lbs. Lbs. 
USSOS sy eee Meee ee eee aia ee SON Oe Petts at ae ee 67,132,206 22,547,553 44,584,653 
TET lias (APR nn ite A a ee ee 70,507,220 40,055,907 30,451,313 
j6g0 rete ie Speier ss Sy 7 yc eae | 85,516,222 | 46,882,486 | 38,633,736 
1888) see ere pie snes doe aie i ae | 55,447,616 4,961,383 | 50,486,233 
1 Odo har Te MeN Ae PME ED A De. Sy onoy So 5D 49,517,962 | 11,868,299 | 37,649,663 
DS SH Cece ee anes, SOS ro) RN RAPA Ae Coys cance roe raat Gari aot 48,212,695 9,793,202 38,419, 493 
SSG Se Bee ily ley tan te eee emma men iba se)! sk cee sc a ee Oe ee ee 54,662,804 6,064, 360 48,598,444 
TBST ee eek 1 Soe BOO ca. 4 a eh ee! 0 5 1 54,282,943 5,470,338 48,812,605 
1888 sce ateke Ante Gree 255! Ce ees 60,500,427 3,339,627 57,160,800 
SSO ee eee ee ne Se ree Bo Metre pee criss oa BEM Pl Bee 64,314,257 5,471,737 58,842,520 
TRGO. ee tes ok ats ee fc ds he 52,999,874 3,333,633 | 49,666,241 
TT egtlig so ak nd «on he SE eae 52,718,956 4,734,957 | 57,909,201 
rT ORAS AAU e Menoee 27 > 1 2s a Oe ET! 55,952,712 69,855 | 46,425,882 
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The malting business is largely confined to Ontario, where most excellent barley is 
grown, and where consequently the business can be carried on most profitably. The 
subjoined statement throws light upon this phase of the subject :— 


GRAIN PLACED IN STEEP. MALT MANUFACTURED. 
Year. = Fe bal 
Ontario. Dominion. Ontario. Dominion. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

POSE. Sees SOR Or oe Ee ay 58,304,910 71,059,171 45,166,149 | 54,945,693 
Less nis we) RAR ES 6: TE eee ee 50,308.703 62,849,640 39,560,742 | 49,225,213 
ICE ob otal ate Be ea aes ioe ee 49,008,115 62,605,106 37,756,495 48,073,218 
LOO oie Mae Aetna xi on Pe elects Ge 53,860,581 69,762,573 42,131,948 | 54,327,924 
sitions cama wage ee” 6 Gln ne Sa ee e 53,547,833 68,990,304 41,907,609 | 53,931,067 
SOOM Lee deen oe 28h. atm eas «Bie. (ie 60,007,696 75,270,514 48,379,239 60,310,848 
SOOKE: te Bh et tee eae A MERLE. A 638,944, 104 79,757,873 51,615,794 64,141,315 
TURES Stee 6 ty Ae SA ene io eae th : 51,243,216 66,334,732 40,715,878 | 52,718,956 
TISISAS, - o ly  oe Creo tree A ee a 56,695,785 70,458,779 45,126,791 55,952,712 


I now come to the brewing industry itself, of which I have taken a very careful 
census. I collected returns from sixty-four of the one hundred and twenty-five brewer- 
ies. The sixty-four comprise all of the concerns of any magnitude whatever, but in ad- 
ding only ten per cent for the other sixty-one, I have kept well within the mark. That 
these figures possess every element of accuracy there can be no doubt, as in point of the 
amount of grain used they agree with the census returns. The amount stated as given 
in excise falls slightly below the official returns, as does the number of men employed 
which is over 100 below the census figures. Undoubtedly any error is in being below 
rather than above the mark, and I prefer that it should be so. The statement is for 
the year ending June 30th, 1892, and is as follows :— 


Barley used for the manufacture of ale, porter and lager, 1,412,229 bus.... $908,999 


Hops) purchased 1477403: lbs 276. aap erie teen eee eter eel. atten 465,965 
Wutiesspard—— excise is, ....02 5 2 tan See eee NOT Lote ss Scr) cys ay 816,537 
IGT GENSESI A eee ee 55, oo. 0 cis. crate ee ne oe ns Poe Citra cs Sd. cP TES Ri, 17,144 
Value of Property. 
ESWC gS eee aPetsae yao asc) sl sss; <s's cry armen anne pA an re: MTN Se Sac $3,356,987 
Tee ahs itt. Settee I ea ol Secs A etc an yee Make als | AS PA ee 993,269 
JECTS ADE OMA ee es A pee Pee cts ui So ne ea ee cl ee TS 50,108 
Isl ante he wid bin boc) 0 een S ose ovals noad oabieh oi dad coe coihoutn eae rie 17,628 
Wiaconsmandsother vehicles «.. :..s 1 cmistenmrenaeren- rere ae meen reetacy are daa: 58,969 
Expenses for the year in repairing harness, wagons, etc................ 21,142 
BltelemiphysracCOun tis sc. «sia isctd a Geet ete aerate Ro woe erence eta 19,653 
ay, oatsand other fodder: .:.,.:. 145) Aleta eee ee ere arte ert. 59,996 
BV PALTIO TO fe CASIKCS Me yo ihe oss 5 ln shin, spol ee EIEN ee eC Eee Rete ee 617,206 
BViITEGROLN CASES cia Cis. Coc.c oo, 01 0 +, oo Se nes ene Aree ae tree 74,354 
Amountohireight: paid... 5. +2140 .cheer nee penetra .. 211,805 
Of SCAN SUTATICO. cieg la-s.4.c-kic Pee Oe EEE eee 44,746 
vs j 8 CONG 20) hk (ERE gree AP She CIA in ein 5k PAPA ef 32,727 
“ sowist taxes, water and, Gas sancsieceah ace en ina ses os oie 75,955 
es 30 SUD 411: CEERI OEE 8. GiiG La clon 5 6 ome OMIMe aT 110,778 
ss Cras ea bela. ofc) <.a,0:-seie aan an a ad a ae oe enn Ror eer amore a it oz 14,561 
s SS EAL CCOTKS'. céhcievchs. a5 0 tee Ce ned ete 52,567 
a oS ATE 0 0211) (2 er ce citar enact Gk Béotora tacts MICRO 12,031 
“ SPS Lottles i... 2c cee Aa 121,228 
se Cs eGR fh «Wi (1) 0 PR Plate FB hen Olid cco en a ual aero 13 2,505 
Se CI ES WATE ele: oc oe) almcid syattoneclolict Stee ied ERIE eRRS. creche coreg ero 3 
as OL Wages. Pald 5. ou <5. s0.5 snvcdoiiele Sasi eet chsh taste ete 774,411 
Grains sold for feeding of cattle—-689,458 bushels...............-..-5. a 
Estimated number of cattle fed....... Ti gjareashe: & ree eer Ptitorst= is kb Stare —_— 
iansper’ of mien employ od ...:5 4/.\..6 2s seat jaca oe ois See er alateee tn. s Lure are 1,724 
Maintenance of office :— 
ST et ines e Om meM SS... oct ae Ok lla | 
JOT ZS 1 Va PSS PORE 0 He" cece 54,358 
BEINN OATOLS Tis 508. bole. vies 2 psa ero wad Ween herat oy ak ae ee ec aicMeeaEe ane 


SING CTU Al eos te gad) ai bina as sce hee ae aC RIG a ee ene 121,992 
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The feeding of cattle is alsoa large factor in connection with this industry. A close 
estimate is, that the 1,412,229 bushels of grain steeped in 1892 furnished food to fatten 
9,000 head of cattle. These cattle would use 11,250 tons of hay at an average of $11 
per ton—$123,750. At $40 per head, the first cost of the cattle would be $360,000, 
and the selling price when fattened $720,000. Freight would be, at one dollar per 
head on the incoming cattle, $9,000; at $2.30 per head to Montreal, $20,700, and at 
$15.75 per head to England, $141,650. 

These foregoing figures show that the brewing industry affords an average yearly 
market of a million and a half of bushels of barley, $360,000 worth of cattle, and 
$123,750 worth of hay for the farmer, that there is invested in the business, in build- 
ings, plant, casks, etc., etc., of the nature of property, no less a sum than $5,373,554, 
that employment is given to 1,724 workmen whose annual wages amount to $774,411. 
The value of the yearly product is estimated at $5,721,666. 


This, I may say, is an estimate, and it must be taken as such. The figures are as 
accurate as they can be got, but it is not an accurate return as in the case of the 
distillers. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18314a. You mention the sum of $5,373,554 and you say that employment is given 
directly to 1,724 workmen whose annual wages amount to $774,411. Where did you 
get those figures? I have already mentioned the value of buildings as $336,000. Casks 
is one of the large and important items in breweries. The question is often asked, 
where does the grain come from. All the grain is Canadian grain; we do not import 
any grain for brewing purposes. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18315a. Some of the hops, I suppose, are imported —Yes, I will deal with them 
later on. 


It is, however, only when we come to the retail trade that the truly enormouS 
interests involved in the liquor traffic are apparent. Upon this subject I have collected 
a large mass of statistics which I shall endeavour to compress within reasonable limits. 
There are to be considered, in this branch of the subject, the houses which act as im- 
porters and middlemen, which we may call wholesalers, the hotels and saloons with bars, 
and the shops that sell in certain quantities. The conditions of sale vary in the different 
provinces, but that information is already in the hands of the Commission, and need not 
be referred to here. 


The importation of liquors has grown to be a very large business, and is one not to 
be overlooked in this inquiry, either as regards the extent of the business itself, or its 
revenue producing qualities for the Government. The following table gives the classified 
importations 1887 to 1892 :— 


Proor GALLons. 
ARTICLE. : 2 
1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892, 

Miscellaneous spirits........... ..... | 5,187 6,702 16,469 16,317 21,626 18,990 

Cordials and liquors, n.é@.s............. 5,921 21,713 22,763 21,321 15,729 16,575 

Brandy, artificial and imitations...... 151,054 | 184,265 196, 416 208,662 | 197,252 | 182,832 

(Rae ee erertore ere of 80,754 87,212 99,570 120,837 70,414 77,168 

Gin. Resear Wee a were eee 2, ¢ 390,313 | 448,933 | 484,569 | 498,791 409,042 | 366,627 

SWihiskcyisnar wn eeia sn ntan Sn Nery dos Se -| 119,120 | 131,474 | 154,375 180,502 | 164,028 181,402 
Wines, sparkling, of all kinds, contain- 

ing up to 40 per cent spirit. - .| 433,526 452,248 480,444 525,249 514,148 473,641 

Champagnes and other sparkling wines 15,104 13,905 16,205 18,432 21,587 20,176 

Ales, beers and porters . er eal OOo. 200 315,456 333,365 384,662 426,476 455,175 

1,534,185 | 1,661,908 | 1,804,176 | 1,974,773 | 1,840,302 | 1,792,586 
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To get at an approximate idea of the extent of the retail trade, let us take first the 
city of Montreal. 

There are fifteen large wholesale and importing houses in Montreal. From these I 
have gathered statistics of which I give you the totals for the year 1892. 


Value of property, including capital.................. $1,535,000 
donor stock, plantYandsixturess meee eer. ot. 390,000 
Pate ia preiitums Ih imsarance,” syeee aa eae ee 7,810 
Yearlytamount paid im*treivhiyn eae. poe eet 46,800 
No. of persons who would be thrown out of employment 
ibyeay prohibitory law 4) ae mee ate ee ee 180 


Their yearly wages.......... Sere ttee cr) Snes lecndte $96,500 


There are or were at the time of the gathering of these statistics 458 licensed hotels: 
and restaurants in the city of Montreal. I ascertain the value of the property in these 
hotels to be $8,817,075 ; the estimated depreciation thereof in the event of the passage 
of a prohibitory law to be $4,743,392; the value of plant, stock and fixtures to be 
$1,794,215 ; the number of persons who would be thrown out of employment by the 
passage of a prohibitory law to be 3,996, and the yearly amount of their wages $1,073,906. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18316a. I observe that the number of persons employed you place at 3,996. Who 
are included in that estimate !—Those are the persons whose services would be dispensed 
with. 

18317a. And it does not cover merely the dining-room waiters, of hotels /—No, it 
is a staterment of the number of persons who would be dispensed with. For instance, I 
think I would be safe in saying that if bars were abolished, two-thirds of the hotels “in 
the city would be closed. That would dispense with the whole establishment. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18318a. So they are not really hotels but drinking places, saloons !—I do not say 
that. But I say that a great many hotels without the profits of the bar, would be un- 
able to keep open ; the profits would not be sufficient to keep them going. 

18319a. Would there not be a demand for hotel accommodation for one-third of 
the whole number at the present time /—Yes, there might be, but I do not know. There 
are a large number of hotels in Montreal. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18320a. Does this number include people employed at restaurants, here where 
both food and drink are sold !—Yes. 

18321a. Have you taken into consideration at all the large number of unlicensed 
places in Montreal where drink is sold, and which a prohibitory law would reach, as 
well as it would reach the licensed places {I have not considered them. 

18322a. You know that the estimated number is a large one ?/—Yes, a very large 
one. 

18323a. You have not taken into consideration that those carrying on business 
illicitly would also lose their employment /-—No, I have not taken them into account. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18324a. Do not those people find employment in selling liquor illicitly !—No, doubt. 
But we are assuming that a prohibitory law would prohibit. 

Judge McDonanp.—Of course these questions are based on the assumption that it 
would be impossible to successfully enforce a prohibitory law. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


18325a. Upon what basis, upon what plan do you estimate the depreciation of the 
value of this hotel property from $8,817,085 to $4,745,000?---That is an estimate 
obtained from the proprietors of the establishments. 
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18326a. Of course the proprietor would not be likely to make out an estimate that 
was too low ?—That may be. 

18327a. Are these statistics in your judgment reliable ?—They are as accurate as 
it is possible to get them. I have had them carefully compared by men who are 
acquainted with the properties. The Windsor Hotel is not included in this statement, 
for I did not consider it proper to take in a large concern like that—it is not in the 
estimate any way. There are no official census figures that can be any more correct 
than these. We got statements from the parties and had them gone. over by men 
acquainted with the values of the properties, and in every way we endeavoured to verify 
them. 

Grocery stores and shops selling liquor, numbered 477. The total value of the 
property thus employed is estimated at $2,628,000 ; the estimated depreciation $657,000 ; 
the value of plant, stock, etc., $1,430,000; the total number of persons who would be 
thrown out of employment 551, and their yearly salaries $220,400. 

Soda water manufacturers have $72,500 in property in their business which would 
depreciate $26,330, their plant stock, etc., is valued at $77,604; 91 of the employees 
would have to be discarded, in the event of the passage of a prohibitory law, whose 
yearly salaries aggregate $30,701. Inthe same way coopers engaged in the trade have 
property valued at $13,500, depreciation $10,000, employees 19, yearly wages $9,880 ; 
while a cork manufacturer, whose business is with the trade, has property valued at 
$12,000, plant, stock and fixtures $18,000, employs 14 men at a yearly wage of $6,500. 
Taking in addition the breweries, and we have the following figures for the trade in 
Montreal :— 


No. of 
Value Kstimated pene of Persons Their 
Designation. of Deprecia- Sg cock aae | thrown out Yearly 
Property. tion. Pishives of Km- Salaries. 
‘ ”* 1 ployment. 
$ $ $ $ 

IBTEWSTIES Mean era ea eT ee iene 670,000 | 670,000 1,085,828 502 |. 216,440 
Wholesale... . Be AR Ae 1530-000 Nie eae eee 390,000 180 96,500 
Hotels and restaurants................4 | 8,817,075 4,743, 392 1,794,215 33996") 073,901 
Groceriés and shops eee ene nee oe | 2,628,000 | 657,000 1,430,000 551 220,400 
Soda water manufactories.............. 72,500 26,333 77,604 91 30,701 
(COO POTS ai ete ete EE oe iste a eee 13,500 TO; QOOR eerertanes aot: 19 9,880 
Corkemanutachurersaneser cen) cick 12,000 12,000 18,000 14 6,500 
MO tall pred ct score, Vee eco 13,748,075 6,118,725 4,795,647 5,353 1,654,322 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18328a, Why do you include in your statement soda water manufactories? Would 
they be wiped out by the operation of a prohibitory law?—There is very little soda 
water sold except there is whisky or some other liquor in it. 

18329a. Would not more be sold in the event of the adoption of a prohibitory law? 
—Undoubtedly not. Let the Commission call one of the soda water manufacturers and 
he will no doubt tell you that the adoption of a prohibitory law will close his business. 

Judge McDonaLp.—A man engaged in the manufacture of soda water spoke to me 
not long ago, and said he had been following the proceedings of the Commission and he 
did not see that prohibition would kill his business. He mentioned that his business 
had gone up by leaps and bounds, and was increasing. 


by Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18330a. Would not the soda water business profit by the abolition of the sale of 

alcoholic liquors? I noticed before in Halifax that soda water manufacturers were 

included in a similar statement submitted there, and I have not been able to under- 
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stand why these aerated drink manufactures should be included in such a statement ?— 
They were included. 


By Judge McDonald : 


1833la. The manufacture of ginger ale surely would not be effected ?—Yes, to a 
large extent. Take the total quantity of ginger ale and soda water sold in Montreal 
and Toronto ; the largest quantity is sold in licensed houses, in fact almost the entire 
quantity is sold there. The amount sold outside not amounting to anything. 

18332a. Is not a quantity sold to private houses !—Yes, but it is very small. The 
soda water men with whom I am acquainted are quite outspoken on that point. 

18333a. Have you learned from any soda water manufacturer or manufacturers of 
aerated drinks, such as ginger ale, that the passage of a prohibitory law would injure 
that business !—The leading men engaged in the manufacture have told me so. In 
Toronto the liquor interest is also very extensive. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18334a. You say: “In Toronto the liquor interest is also very extensive.” Are 
these figures in regard to Toronto as accurate as the other figures !—Yes. I speak even 
more emphatically with respect to them, because I have a very good idea of the value 
of the property myself, and I have had reliable men go over the figures. The whole- 
sale trade occupies property valued at $274,000, on which the estimated depreciation 
would be $92,000; value of plant, stock and fixtures $610,000 ; number of persons who 
would be thrown out of employment 152; yearly wages $137,676. The hotels have 
property to the value of $4,988,616 ; estimated depreciation $2,266,200 ; value of plant, 
stock, etc., $1,230,138 ; number of persons who would be thrown out of employment 
under a prohibition law 1,580; with yearly wages of $429,902. The liquor shops have 
property valued at $505,357 ; estimated’ depreciation $107,638 ; value of plant, etc., 
$323,750; employees 175; yearly wages $102,839. Soda water manufacturers have 
property valued at $23,100; estimated depreciation $7,050 ; value of plant, stock, etc., 
$40,000 ; persons who would be thrown out of employment 37; yearly wages $14,650. 
A cork manufacturer has property valued at $18,000, which would depreciate slightly ; 
plant $5,979 ; persons employed 34; yearly wage $12,775. Add to this the distilling 
and brewing interest and we have for Toronto the following :— 


| No. of 
Value Kstimated eae Persons Their 
Designation. of Deprecia- | ging anq | thrown out| Yearly 
Property. tion. istics of Em- Salaries. 
* | ployment. 
ooh Rees S 8 

Distillery and breweries ........... ... 2,048, 207 2,048, 207 1,171,749 582 350,788 
Wholesale tes. .5. oh 3) Da Gee ee 74,000 92,000 610,000 152 137,676 
ISl@uSIE oa) Qiadibe IS con eee 4,988,616 2,266,200 1,230,138 1,580 429,902 
SWORE Siogt > She atoos CoD Oana eae 505,357 107,648 323,750 175 102,839 
Soda water manufacturers........- .. 23,100 7,050 40,000 37 14,650 
Workamamulaccuretsinnns yess a-\040- 18; 8003 |e eee 5,979 34 12,775 
ER bellies ietertce fers sis;s <cise-s's 7,858,080 4,521,105 3,381,616 2,560 1,048,630 
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I have also gathered statistics from various other cities and towns, but not to load 
up the record, I will with your permission give a table of the totals and omit, except in 
the case of Halifax, the manufacture which has already been covered. The figures are 
as follows :— 


] 
, Value Estimated Ps a Fae t Pee: Their 
Name of City or Town. of Deprecia- | giock and thrown out Yearly 
Property. tion. Rbaree: of EKm- Wages. 
ployment. 
eee es eee EE ee ee ee | gio ERE 
$ $ $ | $ 
PalifaxsNeo stacce a cere tie her enter 1,681,345 935,255 316,755 618 248,120 
Sted OhnysNuB ot 2h tae ee ema ie seer 729,485 297,172 378,416 355 166,280 
CO) EA WaS Jrcrc. tue C acoeties Meare thee Tee 1,292,000 543,650 284,425 488 134,630 
Helamilton had os «ects: eer eee nei eta 637,850 287,400 297,000 372 91,040 
| Bios ots Coyne, Bid acre oe ay areing oat Se oa 581,000 283,200 161,300 349 85,440 
Cruel ph ieaeeie see pester nee ine aoe foe iiecen 178,200 86,100 40,650 161 | 31,412 
Windsor -catia~cne.e toner Aer se 5 Nera Fe 462,000 242,500 69,200 251 55,052 
Woodstock sues pier ts eeerene: Saas. 194,000 115,000 22,350 106 | 17,708 
Borlin ase sccae emotions ets lets relia eeiee epi 167,000 96,000 25,100 65 18,876 
Wialkertoni(noishops) aa. teeiee hese 66,500 37,500 5,800 44 | 8,014 
Waterloo (no shops) .....+.eseeeeeeeee 111,000 71,200 4,000 a7 | 8,040 
| 


In selecting these cities and towns it will be observed that some are on the border; 
while others are as far inland as can be desired. They represent, as fairly as can be, 
all classes of population, and busy bustling, as well as staid, quiet country places. My 
object now is to get a fair average census of the trade along the lines indicated in the 
above tables, an object not easy of absolute attainment, unless one were clothed with 
all the powers of the National Government. Still an effort may be made. For instance, 
in Toronto, the averages for hotels (which would be considerably increased were whole- 
sale and retail shops included) are: 


Wale of property 290: boa) aces 4 e's Wee ee eee $33,257 4° 9 
Estimated depreciation... <a: . 2 .acce eee eee 1D, L0G yebaEs 
Value of plant, stock, fixtures, d&c.......2..0...05-% 8,200 25:27 
- Number of persons thrown out of employment..... 10 29°54 
Wearly wages of wthese ot .. 3.2 ssc on cin eee 2,866 1:54 
In Montreal the averages for hotels and restaurants are : 
Value ofspraperty ssf. c. oes FER ce Oe $19,251 1:4 
Hstimated depreciation... 2......... 2k eee 10,356 3: 4 
Value of stock, plant, fixtures, &c.............5:- Ooo piste 
Number of persons thrown out of employment..... 8 29-40 
WV AUS OF CUNOSD 2 ah one sin. oo Bk,» Sale eee eee 2,423 3: 4 


I venture to submit that the average town and village hotel has as large an invest- 
ment in property, as large a stock, and as many employees at as good wages as the 
average city hotel, outside the few that are known as “leading.” Outside the cities, 
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there are few shop and no wholesale licenses. The average town or village hotel would 
suffer just as much as that situated in the city. The combined shop and wholesale 
licensed establishments run along about the same lines as to value of property, depreci- 
ation, plant, stock, employees, wages, &c., as the average hotels. Bearing these facts in 
mind, we arrive at something like a fair basis of calculation. There are in round num- 
bers, say, seven thousand retail licenses (licenses include hotels openly selling liquors 
over bars in prohibition counties) of various kinds issued in the Dominion of Canada. 
Let us take a very low figure. Let us place the average value of a licensed property, 
not at $33,000 as in Toronto, but at $10,000. Take the depreciation, not at $15,000, 
for each license, but at one third of the $10,000, or $3,333. Place the average stock 
at $3,000 instead of the $8,200 in Toronto, the average number of persons who would 
be thrown out of employment at 5, instead of about 11, and their yearly wages at 
$1,500 instead of $2,800 and what result do we reach ? 
On this basis, the retail licensed property in Canada is valued at $70,000,000. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18335a. Do you not think $10,000 is altogether too high a figure ?—No, it is a low 
figure. You cannot get a hotel proper in Toronto for anything like that sum. Take a 
hotel property in an ordinary town, and it is worth $10,000. 

Judge McDonatp—I can mention several which would not run over $4,000 or 
$5,000. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


18336a. Would any run up to $10,000 1—Yes. 

Mr. Crarke—I think the average is too high. 

The estimated depreciation in the event of the passage of a prohibitory law is 
$23,331,000. 

The total value of stock, plant and fixtures is $21,000,000, which must be taken 
into account, as it will have to be provided for. 

The number of employees who would be thrown out of employment is 35,000. 

Their yearly wages amount to $10,500,000. 


Ly Mr. Clarke : 


18337a. How would the stock be destroyed !—That would depend upon the pro- 
visions of the law. If a certain time was allowed in which to sell it or drink it, then 
of course it would not all be destroyed. I do not state that these figures are accurate, 
but I am prepared to place all the information at my disposal in the hands of the Com- 
mission, when your honourable body may figure out the problem for yourselves. I be- 
lieve that I am much below the true figures. These last figures, of course, do not take 
into consideration what may be called the cognate trades, such as bottling, brewers and 
distillers’ supplies, soda water manufacturers, cooperage, corkage and many other trades 
which are interwoven into the general traffic. 

There are two other branches of the trade with which I have not yet dealt—the 
manufacture of wine and cider. In regard to the former, all the information I have 
been able to obtain goes to show that the census figures with regard to this industry 
are inaccurate. With reference to the cider business, there is no possibility of obtain- 
ing information except through the census. 

The census returns for wine makers give the capital invested as $396,475, the 
value of the product as $249,489 (a ridiculously low figure) the number of industries, as 
41, the number of employees as 150 and the yearly wages paid as $37,955. 

The figures for the cider mills are given as :—capital invested $136,795 ; value of 
product $186,835 ; number of industries 175; number of employees 321; and yearly 
wages $47,129. 
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With this I have done with the statistics relative to the proportions of the liquor 
traffic in Canada. Other “effects of the liquor traffic” are insignificant compared with 
the establishment of this tremendous industry. 

Clause 2 of the Commission: ‘‘the measures which have been adopted in this and 
other countries to lessen, regulate or prohibit the traffic,” I need not discuss, as I know 
the Commission is fully informed upon the subject. I would beg, however, to direct 
attention to a work entitled “ Liquor Laws of the United States, their Spirit and 
Effect,” a copy of which I beg to lay before you. In brief, this pamphlet shows that 
prohibitory attempts in the United States are as old almost as the Union itself, that 
they have all been attended with the same unerring blank failure, that partial prohibi- 
tive attempts in early times led, not alone to riot but to armed insurrection, that the 
range of experiment in the United States has run from one extreme to the other, from 
“free whisky ” under the law to ‘free whisky” under prohibition, and that the result 
of it all is that the United States to-day ranks third among the beer consuming, and 
well to the front among the whisky consuming nations of the earth. 

Question 3: “ The result of these measures in each case.” Under this heading I 
may be permitted to give the results of my investigations and experience in different 
communities where prohibitive laws are or were in force. In doing so I shall follow 
largely in the footsteps of the Commission. 

In Halifax -—The law, which provides for license, says that hotels shall 
have no bars, but may sell to their guests, in their rooms or at_ table, 
while shops may sell in certain quantities to be consumed off the premises. It 
is required also that the Inspector shall be a member in good standing of 
some temperance organization. However, what is the result? Practically few in 
Halifax wanted such a law, and as a matter of course, it is inoperative. Every 
hotel has a bar, and nearly every shop has the same convenience. The law is 
broken openly and flagrantly every minute of every hour of every day, 365 days in the 
year. Something might have been done with ordinary restrictions, now there is no 
restriction at all, and in the city which legally has no bars I saw more reeling drunken- 
ness than I have observed in any other city in North America, except where total 
prohibition prevailed. J speak of Halifax after four or five visits thereto, and after 
inspecting nearly all of the hotels and dozens of the shops. 

Outside of Halifax (except in a couple of isolated cases in Halifax County) the 
law imposes such severe conditions that no licenses can be obtained. Travelling through 
the province in company with the Commission and otherwise, I found these results :— 

Windsor Junction :—-This rocky sterile meeting place of two railroads, outside of 
Halifax, coutains nine buildings including a church. Four of these sell liquor. Of 
three of these I know by personal experience. 

Truro :—Another railway junction and a place of considerable importance. I have 
visited Truro half a dozen times. At times the bars are practically wide open. A 
stranger can get off the train, run across to a hotel get a drink and get back before the 
train starts. At the time the Commission took evidence in Truro there were from 
twenty to thirty-five places selling liquor regularly. 

New Glasgow :—Here, on the occasion of the passing through of the Commission, 
and on two former occasions, liquor was served openly at the hotel table. 

Pictow :—Practically open sale on the occasion of my visit. 

Port Mulgrave :—<A. dozen places selling liquor. 

Grand Narrows :—Laiquor served openly at the table. 

North Sydney :—Open sale of liquor, no pretense at concealment. From thirty to 
sixty places said to be selling. 

Sydney :—About the same. 

Windsor :—Stopped there over night, a week or two before the Commission went 
through. There was apparently no attempt at enforcement of the law. 

Kentville :—Has a bar wide open in the railway station. In the town they have 
signs on all the bar-rooms. The citizens will not permit of any attempt at enforcement 
of the law, and consequently there is no restriction whatever. Yet it is one of the most 
prosperous and wide awake towns in Nova Scotia. 


Louis P. Kriss, 
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Annapolis :—I was told that here no liquor was sold. In the short time at my 
disposal after dinner, and before the train started, I walked up street, and though a 
total stranger, had no difficulty in walking straight to a place where liquors were sold. 
I do not know how many other places there may have been. 

Yarmouth :—Of this place I want to speak at a little greater length. It has “en- 
joyed ” prohibition for seventy years, and yet there is no shadow of doubt that it is not 
as orderly and sober now as it was years ago. Take the Yarmouth election trial of 
1887, when—and this is a matter of court record—the county was carried by an enor- 
mous expenditure of whisky. The prohibitionists had previously always passed 
resolutions to support only tried and proved prohibitionists. At the election following 
these disclosures, a tried and proved advocate of probibition, Mr. T. B. Crosby ran against 
the gentleman against whom the disclosures had been made—and was defeated. Asa 
matter of fact, and on this point I made careful inquiry, most of the old time temper- 
ance societies have died or are kept alive by a handful of old people. Even ex- 
Governor St. John, of Kansas, prohibition candidate of the United States, when he 
visited Yarmouth could scarcely get together an audience. Not because there was no 
need of temperance work, for in all these years, the selling of liquor, in its most dangerous 
form, has gone steadily on, until now there are “ walking bar-rooms.” Men so low and 
degraded that no licensed or other respectable person would sell them liquor, are thus 
supplied in alley ways and vile dens, and so are boys. Convictions are made, but still 
the sale goes on. This peddling by “ boot-leggers” to those who could not and would 
not be served in a licensed place, is one of the worst crimes that follows prohibitory 
measures. Then the prosecution of offenders has become a speculation for the 
money there is init. These speculators are either blackguards themselves, or they enter 
into conspiracies with blackguards, offering them rewards to give evidence against par- 
ties in position to pay fines. These hirelings commit perjury without restraint. For 
instance, a man named Lainbert, a seedy looking labourer swore against Mr. A. J. 
McCallum, one of the most respectable druggists in the province. Mr. McCallum was 
convicted and fined, but had Lambert arrested for perjury. Lambert confessed the per- 
jury and was committed for trial, but later on got off on a technicality in the committal 
papers. Again, E. M. Nicholls, proprieter of the Queen’s Hotel, was convicted and 
sentenced to jail for sixty days on similar evidence. He took proceedings against the 
perjurer who fled from the country and has never since returned. The papers in the 
case were sent to the Minister of Justice. These are specimens of prohibition in 
Yarmouth. I visited Yarmouth twice. My own observation showed me that there 
was a great deal of drinking in private houses. The effect of this is a large consump- 
tion, as when one, two or more people sit down, in this way the tendency is to drink a 
great deal. At the hotel at which the Commission stopped there were two bars doing 
a big business. Some of the windows of this hotel were propped up with empty whisky 
bottles, a thing I have never seen outside a prohibition town. There were piles of 
empty liquor bottles in alley ways and in vacant places behind stores. I saw six 
drunken sailors march up the principal street hand in hand, singing boisterously and the 
police looked the other way. There were drunken quarrelling men in the hotel, in one 
case a little daughter was trying to get her father away. A drunken man fell down a 
flight of stairs long after midnight and awakened everybody in the hotel. In short, I 
saw more drunkenness in Yarmouth than any other town in the Maritime Provinces. I 
have no hesitation in saying that there were at least twenty places regularly selling 
liquor, and I was told by druggists and others of an enormous consumption of drugs, 
and a great increase in the chloral and opium habits in recent years. 

Digby :—Has one hotel with a bar in the cellar, but which serves liquor openly at 
the table. Other places do not take the trouble of going down cellar. 


By the Chairman: 


18338a. Is it a matter of court record that the election to which you have referred 
was carried by an enormus expenditure of whisky /—Yes. That was proved in a case 
which resulted in the unseating of the candidate. 
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18339a. Did you stay at the same hotel as that at which the Commissioners stayed ? 
—Yes, I was at the same hotel at the same time, and speaking from personal knowledge 
I can say that there were two bars there and I can also speak as to the business they 
were doing. 


By Judge McDonald: 


18340a. At all the places named by you from Windsor Junction to Digby inclusive, 
was illicit sale of liquor going on ?—Yes, in all those places. 

18341la. And all those places were either under the Scott Act or under the pro- 
hibitory clauses of the Nova Scotia license law /—Yes. 

18342a. So the sale of alcoholic beverages, would be illegal !—Yes. 

New Brunswick’s license law is much better observed than that of Nova Scotia. 
This does not pertain to Scott Act counties, of which there are several. In the city of 
St. John, for instance, the license law is much more strictly observed than is the Scott 
Act in Fredericton, though it cannot be said that there is really strict observance in St. 
John. Probably in both places the people have the degree of enforcement they are pre- 
pared to submit to. In connection with St. John, I wish to relate an incident which 
bears directly upon this investigation, viz., an inability of many men to know what is 
transpiring all around them. At the sittings in New Brunswick’s great maritime port 
a reverend gentleman, a good Methodist divine, stated, in reply to a question as to 
whether he knew of any place in New Brunswick where liquor was not sold, that such a 
place was McAdam Junction. Upon this point he spoke with no uncertain sound, as 
the evidence taken by the Commission will show. He had been there almost constantly 
for two years and he knew that no liquor was sold in that burgh. Well, a more 
unlikely place than this rock-bound desolate junction for the two railways out towards 
the Maine border in which to find anything contrary to law could not well be conceived, 
but just to test the matter, the next day, being at McAdam Junction on the way to St. 
Stephen with the Commission, and stopping at this point for five minutes, I jumped off 
the train, walked across the platform and addressed the first railway man I met, asking 
him where I could get a drink. He directed me at once: “Go into the station and 
turn to the left.” I did so, and there, in the very railway depot, was fitted up a snug 
little bar, at which all and sundry were served, and from which I secured a drink of the 
worst whisky it has ever been my misfortune to encounter. Now, I fully believe my 
Methodist friend spoke the truth so far as he knew, but the trouble was, he was talking 
about something he knew nothing about. 

St. Stephen :—This town has enjoyed the blessings of the Scott Act for several years. 
The leading hotel, when I was there, had a bar, and had quietly notified the authorities 
that if another prosecution were entered into they would close up the place entirely. 
One saloon down at the bridge, was fined $50 the day the Commission sat in that town. 
I went down that evening. Two men behind the bar were industriously serving a large 
crowd, while the proprietor told me he “would have to hustle for a day or two to make 
up for that fifty dollars.” While here I may dismiss a trip made to Calais, just across 
the river in Maine, by saying that when once the bona fides of the party were established 
there was plenty to drink. Only the leading hotel in the place was visited. 

Fredericton Junction :—Open sale of liquor. 

Fredericton :—Practically open sale of liquor. The whole enforcement of the law 
here is a fraud, and a miserable fraud at that. This was the first place in Canada to 
adopt the Scott Act. It has been maintained ever since, but it has not, if the residents 
themselves are to be believed, decreased the sale of liquor one iota. There were, at 
least, twenty-one places selling liquor, not counting drug stores, and while there I saw 
an order for liquor from one of the drug stores that was something amazing in its pro- 
portions. I visited a saloon late on Saturday evening that was running wide open, and 
was certainly doing a rushing business. Regarding the sale of liquor generally in that 
city, the authorities have tried fines, they have tried imprisonment, and such imprison- 
ment was a fair sample of the fraud of the whole thing. Yet the sale goes on, and 
everybody knows that it goes on, and in some places of the most demoralizing character. 


Louis P. Kr1ss. 
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The only check is, that the leading hotels are allowed to sell practically, with a,license 
collected in the shape of fines at certain intervals. 

Moncton :—In the shire town of Westmoreland County the sale is flagrantly open. 
There is no pretense whatever of obeying the law. Some twenty-eight places are selling, 
and the bar-rooms are as wide open as those in any licensed district in Ontario. Withal 
Moncton is a most orderly place. 

Amherst :—The county seat of Cumberland has open sale, and one of the largest 
wholesale liquor establishments in the province. 

Even at a little junction where J had to wait for a train connection, Painsec, con- 
sisting only of the station and one little house, the said little house contained an elabo- 
rate supply of beer which was plentifully sold. ‘So far as I was able to learn, because 
I visited many other places in New Brunswick besides these mentioned, I do not think 
there is a single village or place of a dozen houses in that province where liquor is not 
sold, unless it may be the town of Marysville, which is owned entirely by Mr. Gibson, 
an ultra-prohibitionist, and which les convenient to the city of Fredericton, where the 
residents of Marysville get their supplies. 


By the Chairman : 


18343a. What do you mean by saying that, “ Such imprisonment was a fair 
sample of the fraud of the whole thing.”?—Those men who were imprisoned for violations 
of the Scott Act. They were given special rooms in the jail, or rather in the jailer’s 
part of it, for they were not put in the regular cells; they were allowed to furnish 
their rooms from their own hotels; their meals were brought from the hotels, a tele- 
phone was put in, they kepta visitors’ book, and a very large number of persons called 
on them. 

18344a. Did you see the visitors’ book?—Yes. They practically kept open house 
while they were in jail, and they told me that it was their custom to lock up the jail at 
night when the visitors had left. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
18345a. You say they themselves told you that !—Yes. 
by Mr. Clarke : 
18346a. You say you saw a visitor's book?—Yes. The prisoners kept it in the 


jailer’s residence. 


18347a. How many visitors had they?—My recollection is that the number was 
something like 1200. 

18348a. How long were prisoners there ?—Sixty days. 

18349a. For what purpose were those visits made?—It really was not imprison- 
ment. The people, I imagine, visited the prisoners to show sympathy with them. 


By the Chairman : 


18350a. What did you understand were the objects of the visits made?—To show 
that they sympathized with those men who had broken the law. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18351a. Do you know to what class those people belong ?—Among the visitors 
were some very fine people, residents of Fredericton. 

18352a. Were the people opposed to or in favour of the Scott Act ’—I do not 
know. I know one who spoke to me was opposed to the Scott Act. 


By the Chairman : 


18353a. Do you think the visitors sympathized with men because they had broken 
the law 7—Yes ; at all events some of them did. 
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18354a. Do you think their sympathy was aroused because they felt that the law 
was an unjust one?’—I think so. They thought the law was unjust, and they sympath- 
ized with men who were imprisoned for having broken it. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18355a. Do you know whether the visitors to whom you have referred were men 
who had always voted against the Scott Act?’—I do not know. I am free to say that 
among a number of people who spoke to me about this matter, and who had visited the 
men in jail, the majority had been opposed to the law, and were opposed to it then. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18356a. Have you any personal knowledge as to the treatment meted out in the 
jail to offenders against the general laws of the province or the Dominion ?—No, I have 
no special knowledge on that subject, but I suppose it is the same as at any other jail. 

18357a. But you have said these men were not treated in the same way as other 
prisoners ?/—No. 

18358a. You say they were better treated /—They were allowed to treat them- 
selves. They had their meals sent in from the hotel. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18359a. Do you know whether other prisoners are forbidden to have meals sent in 
to them ?—I do not know. 


By the Chairman : 


18360a. Were those men who were sent to jail for breach of the Scott Act allowed 
to use the jailers quarters as they would use their own private residence !—They were. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18361la. Speaking about Fredericton, you have said, “ It (the Scott Act) has been 
maintained ever since, but it has not, if the residents themselves are to be believed, 
decreased the sale one iota.” Can you state who the residents were that you consulted, 
and from whom you obtained that information !—Probably I spoke to fifty or sixty 
people or to one hundred, perhaps, in a general way. The bar-rooms are as wide open 
there as they are in this city of Montreal. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18362a. Did you see any regularly equipped bar {—Yes. 
18363a. At more than one hotel ?—Yes. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18364a. Do you think the residents to whom you spoke, were in sympathy with the 
traffic ?—I imagine they would be opposed to the present law. 

18365a. You have already stated that the sale of liquors had not decreased in 
consequence of the Scott Act !—Yes. I would not expect a man who is a total abstainer 
to know much about this matter ; he is not the man to whom I would go to ask for 
information. ? 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18366a. He would not possess the knowledge, I suppose !—It would not come in his 
way. He would not be such a person as could give any accurate information as to 
the amount of drinking in any city, for he would not go to drinking places. 


S 


By the Chairman : 


18367a. Do you mean by the sentence, “If the residents themselves are to be 
believed, the act did not decrease the sale of liquor one iota,” that from inquiries you 
made and answers you received, they indicated in a general way that such was the 
fact 1—Yes. 
Louis P. Kriss. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18368a. General inquiries made from whom ?—From citizens of different classes, 
from those I met. 

18369. You have spoken about visiting a saloon that was wide open on Saturday 
night. Was that the occasion when there was a put up job, as it is called, for the 
benefit of the Commission ?—I never knew of any put up job in connection with this 
Commission ; I never knew that such an allegation was made ; but no doubt this saloon 
was not a put up job—It could not have been. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18370a. Describe the saloon !—It was a room I should say considerably larger than 
this in which we are now sitting, with a properly fixed up bar, with a counter and bar 
paraphernalia and it had every appearance of a bar-room. 

18371la. Were there packages of liquor there ?—Yes, the bar shelves were filled 
with bottles and there was a pump to draw up the beer from below. 

18372a. Was there liquors on the shelves!—Yes. Two men were serving liquor. 

18373a. Were people coming in and going out ?—Yes, different people, they ap- 
peared to be regular customers. 


By the Chairman : 


18374a. Did you see all this yourself !—Yes. 

Mr. Ciarke.-—I saw all this, having been invited there by an alderman. It is 
perfect nonsense to say that this was a put up job. One of the aldermen asked me if I 
would like to see one of the saloons running. I said I had no objection. I tried to 
find Mr. Gigault. I think you (Judge McDonald) came part of the way and then went 
back. The alderman took me to the place, and the concern was going just as Mr. 
Kribs has described. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18375a. You have said, Mr. Kribs, ‘“ Yet the sale goes on, and everybody knows 
it goes on, and in some places of the most demoralizing character.” What do you mean 
by that ?—I mean to say that there is no check to the demoralizing sale of liquor there. 

18376a. You have further said: “The only check is that the leading hotels are 
allowed to sell practically with a license collector in the shape of fines at certain inter- 
vals.” On what do you base that statement /—I say this, if a man has a hotel and is 
allowed to have a bar that is open of access to everybody who comes in, as it was when 
T saw it, then I say he is allowed to sell. He is no doubt fined occasionally. 

18377a. Is there any sort of understanding between the police and the hotel-keepers 
by which the bar can be allowed to go on?—I do not know that there is an understand- 
ing. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18378a. There are the practical results, you say }—Yes. 
By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18379a. Is there anything that prevents more than the imposition of fines as 
punishment for offences against the Act? You say substantially that nothing more is 
done to offenders except fining them occasionally. Is there anything that prevents the 
authorities doing anything else !/—TI do not know. 


By the Chairman : 


18380a. What is there to prevent the police arresting and fining a man every day 
—Nothing. 
By Rev. Dr McLeod : 
1838la. Then you do not know anything that prevents the imprisonment penalty 


being enforced/—No. 
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18382. Nor that the authorities are shut up to the penalty of fine for first offence 
in every case /—I do not. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18383a. Speaking of the hotels, can you say whether at any of those hotels where 
you saw open bars, there was a procession of people going in and out from the bar?— 
Yes, plenty of people went in and out. 

18384a. Is there anything to prevent a hotel-keeper being summoned for first 
offence and fined $50 a day ?—Not if anybody took action against him. 

18385a. Do you find that the imposition of penalties for the first offence is only 
spasmodic /—Yes, at certain intervals. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18386a. Do you know anything as to what was the condition of Fredericton fifteen 
years ago !-—No. 


By Mr. Clarke ; 


18387a. Do you know anything as to the condition of Toronto fifteen years ago ?— 
Ves: 

18388a. Is there a great improvement in Toronto now compared with fifteen years 
ago !—There is no diminution in drinking, but there is great improvement in drinking 


habits. 
By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
18389a. They do it deliberately !—Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


18390a. Do you mean to say that they do not indulge to excess ?—Yes. 
By Mr, Clarke : 


18391a. Do you know any places in the country where there has not been an im- 
provement /—No, except, perhaps, Yarmouth. 


With permission, I will devote a little time to the gem of the sea, Prince Edward 
Tsland for the reason that there such prohibition as is contained in the Scott Act has 
had the opportunity of working under peculiarly and exceptionally favourable cireum- 
stances. Prince Edward Island, surrounded entirely by water, the whole Island under 
the operation of the Act, its neighbours across the Straits also possessing the Act, 
peopled almost entirely by a rural population, having no large centres of industrial 
population and only one city of any size, having no “foreign element” of population, 
having no immigration, its population made up of only two elements, who have lived 
for generations in the land, and one of them, the French—of notedly temperate habits, — 
having all these it would seem that every one of the usual excuses offered for the non- - 
success of the Act was eliminated. It is not claimed that the officers have not done 
their duty, or that the courts have been negligent. The Act was carried by immense 
majorities, and, with the exception of the city of Charlottetown, has been allowed, 
uninterruptedly, to run its course. Everything, therefore, has been in favour of a suc- 
cessful administration of the law—and yet I venture to say that the Scott Act has 
been a great failure, and of this it is not far to seek the proof. I had the advantage 
of studying the working of the Scott Act on the Island some four years ago, and also 
in 1892, and, therefore, saw Charlottetown under the Scott Act, and under the Police 
Regulation Act. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18392a. Do you mean to say that the Scott Act was a failure in Prince Edward 
Island ?—Yes. I mean to say that the Scott Act has been a failure on the Island. 
Louis P. Kriss. 
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18393a. Do you venture to say that the Scott Act was decidedly a failure on the 
Island ?—Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke ; 


18394a. Charlottetown is not under a license law, I believe ?—No, it is under a 
police regulation act. All other parts of the Island were under the Scott Act upon both 
occasions, and each time I studied the matter with the greatest possible care. First, 
let me say, that the general character of the Prince Edward Islander is, in the 
aggregate, most praiseworthy. They are an intelligent, moral and religious people, and 
when such a people break a law it is for no light cause. 


By Judge McDonald - 


183954. You have said “they are an intelligent, moral, and religious people, and 
when such a people break law it is for no light cause.” Do you think that is evi- 
dence ?—I submit that it is most decided evidence. 

The CuarrMan.—I think the witness only desires to emphasize the point he makes, 
namely, that the law has a fair chance of being enforced. 

Judge McDonatp.—It is an inference that these moral and religious people break 
the law. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod - 


18396a. Would this be implied, that the witness desires to emphasize that the law 
is broken by such people ?—They are not given to sectarian strife, a very large propor- 
tion of the Provincial Revenue is spent in providing free education and society frowns 
most rigidly upon a dissolute life. From such a people might not the best results have 
been anticipated? Until the time that the temperance teacher became a dictator and, 
later a coercionist, the people lived in harmony, temperance associations were vigorous, 
the churches happy in their relations to each other, and drunkenness was comparatively 
the little known. Now there are heart burnings everywhere, associations are declining, 
statistics before your Commission will show that drunkenness has increased, the drinker 
has become, as well, a hypocrite, drink is sold in all manner of places, country places 
are infested with wayside groggeries, liquor is sold, I believe, in every town and village 
almost openly, illicit stills are yet unknown, there has been an alarming increase in 
drinking among the young, the harmony between churches has been destroyed, and 
vituperation and abuse have taken the place of temperance instruction and mutual con- 
fidence. These things I know. Buta few weeks (June 25th, 1892) before the visit of 
the Royal Commission at Charlottetown, the Guardian of that city, the organ of 
the prohibitionists did not hesitate to admit to its columns a communication in which 
everybody opposed to prohibition was sweepingly characterized as “ saloon-keepers, 
gamblers and other criminals.” I doubt whether the annals of border State politics can 
furnish anything more infamously untrue than this. Members of the Commission will 
recollect how a respected clergyman of Charlottetown was stigmatized in the press 
for the offence of having testified against prohibition, stigmatized in terms that I do not 
care to set down here. Bishop Courtney is denounced as “ unmanly ” and so on to the 
end of the chapter. In a word everybody who cannot see in their way is held up to 
reprobation “ advocate of drunkenness,” “ rummies,” ‘“‘in the rum interests,” etc., etc. A 
bishop, a judge, a senator, or a keeper of a vile place in the slums are all classed alike. 
Can it be wondered at that bad feeling is prevalent. So much for one of the beauties of in- 
temperate temperance. How then came the Scott Act to be adopted 1—Simply because a 
little pea rattling around in an empty tin pail can make more noise than a brick of gold 
locked upin a bank vault. The Scott Act never had either the respect or the support of 
anything like the majority of the people of Prince Edward Island, and this I will prove. 
In Charlottetown the Act was carried on April 24th, 1879, by 584 majority, there being 
polled 1,090 votes, of which 253 were against. On September 17th, 1878, six 
months previously, 1,813 were polled at the Dominion elections. This shows that 723 
possible votes were not polled. In King’s County the Act was carried by 1017, a 
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large majority truly, yet only 1135 votes were polled as against 3576 at the general 
elections. Over two-thirds of the voters did not vote. In Prince County 2,033 votes 
were polled, as against 3321 at the Dominion elections, and in Queen’s only 1,416 as 
against 4564. In the face of these figures, is it any wonder that the Act is not suc- 
cessful ? Moreover, I state that the real sentiment to-day in favour of prohibition in 
Prince Edward Island is absolutely insignificant, and I will show you why. 


By Mr. Clarke : 
183974. Were the same lists used for the Dominion and Scott Act elections ?— Yes. 
By the Chairman : 


18398a. What do you mean by the remark you have made, “In the face of these 
figures, is it any wonder that the act is not successful.” !—I mean in this way: An Act 
of any kind must depend upon public sentiment to support it in order to make it suc- 
cessful, and if public sentiment is not strong enough to poll one-half of the total vote, 
then the other half of the voters are not strong enough to make the Act successful. 

183983a. I suppose the opponents of the Act had equal opportunity with supporters 
of the Act to cast their vote /—Surely. 

18399a. Were they too indifferent, as regards the whole subject, to cast their votes ! 
—That is my conclusion. TI shall speak of that matter further on. It is almost invar- 
iably the case that when a vote is taken on a prohibitory law, a very large percentage 
of the vote is not polled. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18400a. Is not the explanation this, they do not like to oppose a prohibitory 
measure !—That does not meet the difficulty. 
1840la. Is not that the explanation of the small vote ?—No. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18402a, On the repeal vote do not the people come out /— Although they might go 
to the polls, they would not help to enforce the Act. 

An analysis of the cry for prohibition in that province, and this is true of some 
places besides the Island, resolves itself into four elements ; 

(1.) Men actuated mainly by pure motives and a little by the hope that their pro- 
fessions of temperance, may procure them worldly advancement. 

(2.) The clergy of certain denominations whose views as to public amusement and 
private relaxations are of the strictest, and who, as spiritual guides, feel it their 
professional duty to urge their views without regard to secular consequences. Good 
men are these and well meaning, as a rule, but usually, sadly and woefully ignorant of 
the world’s ways and doings. 

(3.) Certain matrons and maidens, who spare time from domestic duties to “ reform ” 
the habits of the age. These follow devoutly in the footsteps of their clergy. 

(4.) The usual class known in all communities, who, to gain notoriety, put them- 
selves forward in any current movement. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18403a. Do you think this class of people are an unmitigated curse ?—TI think so. 

18404a. Do you think they are a large element in this prohibition movement ?— 
Not more than in any other movement. They are not more specially belonging to the 
prohibition movement than to any other movement. 

18405a. Do you believe any considerable proportion of those favouring prohibition 
are good people who on all public questions follow the lead of those “making the most 
noise, ost estimable people, but not remarkable for force of character.” /—I think 
quite a number of those in the prohibition rank are not remarkable for force of charac- 
ter. These four classes have, of course, associated themselves with one or other of the 
temperance organizations on the Island. These are the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Sons of Temperance, the Independent Order of Good Templars. It is a 
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legitimate inference that every person who is really in earnest in wanting prohibition, 
will be in affiliation with one or other of these organizations. And taking this ground 
and pressing it upon the attention of the Commission, I find the total strength of the 
prohibitionists, to be : 

Members. 


Womens’ Christian’ Temperance, Umionee. 820. 0.0 8S 400 

Sotecommbemperance £( 4. a eA eee men ene ae sean rl 1,920 
Independent Order of Good Templars, adults, 1,363 ; juveniles, 

mberacotal ... : TADS Ree mean Sa trae te hs oe 1,880 

A grand total of both sexes............ aroha EL Ge 3,200 


By the Chairman : 


18406a. Do you mean that many of these are juveniles !—Yes. 

18407a. Then there are a number of females who do not have votes /—-Yes, and in 
tact a large number of those who show active sympathy with the cause are of that class. 
When you take out of the active membership of this organization the juveniles, the lads 
who would not be able to assist, while they might be willing to do so, when you have 
taken out the boys and others who for various causes cannot vote, you have a very 
small proportion left. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18408a. You mean those classes to which you have referred make up two-thirds ? 
—Yes, at least. The figures for the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, are an 
estimate carefully made, and believed to be a very liberal one. So far as I know they 
have no published report giving their membership. The figures for the Sons of Temper- 
ance and Independent Order of Good Templars are taken from their annual published re- 
ports of 1891. Now, sirs, the census figures show that there are in Prince Edward 
Island, above the age of seventeen, at which age there are members in those temper- 
ance orders, 62,024 souls. The prohibitionists number about one-twentieth of these, 
old and young, men, women and children, and nothing can controvert this fact. They 
would probably induce many others to vote with them, but upon this one-twentieth 
would rest the moral obligation of seeing the law carried out, and two-thirds of these 
would not be available for reasons that I need not specify. Before leaving this branch 
of the subject, let me refer to a statement I made a short time back, that the temper- 
ance societies were dwindling. The Women’s Christian Temperance Union I have 
reason to believe, have declined in strength, but of this I cannot be positive in the 
absence of printed reports. As regards the others, we have positive information. 
The Good Templars, after a year of active agitation, 1890-91, actually increased their 
membership appar ently by the grand total of seventy-nine, though I have not found any 
record of how many they lost, but that, perhaps, is due to my negligence. Over this 
result they were elated, and sent to the Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia, 9th July, 1892, 
the following telegram :— 

*< Greetings received with great pleasure. Have had a good session. Increased membership 79 ; 
total, 1,363; juveniles, 517. May this be a glorious year. 

‘“*(Signed), A. D. FRASER.” 


This result of a year’s extra hard labour was not, however, equalled or participated 
in by the other organization, the Sons of Temperance. The official report of this body, 
while congratulating the order that it has ‘“‘held its own,” is very despondent in tone. 
The order (page 9) “ has sustained a slight loss of membership” ; (page 10) “ divisions will 
and do go down, and it is only by organizing new ones to take their places that we can 
expect to hold our own ;” (page 14) “seventeen divisions report gains of from one to ten, 
while fourteen report losses of from one to tw enty during the quarter,” and in the report 
of the Grand Scribe, on page 15, he says: ‘Some Huvitioue I find doing well, some fairly 
well, some holding their own, and others again see:ningly in the throes of dissolution. 
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No new divisions have been organized in the past quarter.” I will defy anybody to show 
me such a report as that in the times when temperance societies were doing temperance 
work. The Sons of Temperance consist of three divisions and fifty-two subordinate 
lodges, of which only forty-four are effective. The Independent Order of Good Templars 
have thirty-four subordinate lodges. A considerable portion of the membership, 
however, in the country districts is composed of young men and women, not yet settled 
in life, and who in default of gayer amusement naturally find meeting in the cause of 
temperance at the lodge room a not unpleasant way of spending the evening, but which 
cannot fora moment be seriously regarded as having any more moral or political 
weight, or as voicing the demands of any section of the community, than the meeting 
of singing classes, which, indeed, in practice they very much resemble. 


by Judge McDonald : 


18409a,. Did you find that the theory of the Act was carried out in practice, and, 
in fact, that no liquor was to be purchased except such as was required for medicinal, 
mechanical and sacramental uses, and this was purchased on medical certificates /—I did 
not. 

18410a. How did you find the law carried out in operation !—I found that the 
licensed vendor at Summerside practically sold liquor to anybody who would present any 
kind of certificate, and that a number of physicians had no hesitation in granting certi- 
ficates to any body and everybody. 

1841la. What is the quantity of liquor generally covered by those certificates !— 
All quantities, from one pint up to an indefinite quantity not named. 

18412a. Do you mean quantities larger than those mentioned on order prescrip- 
tions !— Yes ; in many cases no quantity was stated. 

18413a. Were a great many of such prescriptions given !/—A great many. 

18414a. More than were needed ?—Yes, some thousands. 

18415«. And those were given with the health of the community in an ordinary 
state ?—Yes ; some thousands of certificates were given. As to the operation of the Act 
itself, its most marked feature, aside from its continual infraction, is probably the 
lamentable deterioration in public self-respect that has followed its adoption. The 
theory of the Act is, that no liquor is to be procurable in the province (aside from 
sacramental and mechanical uses) unless as medicine for use of the sick, on a medical 
certificate from a physician presented to a duly appointed vendor. 


By the Chairman : 


18416. Do you think that is the theory of the prohibitionists /—-The statement is 
made through the press and from the platform. 

184174. To what portion of the press do you refer /—More particularly to the 
Charlottetown Guardian. 

18418a. Is it recognized as a prohibitionist organ !—Yes, as the organ of the pro- 
hibitionists of Prince Edward Island. 


by Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


18419a¢. Is it recognized officially /—I think so. I do not know what constitutes 
an official organ. I do not imagine there is any subsidy given. 


By the Chairman ; 


18420a. To what class do you refer when you speak of a certain class that rejoice 
in liquor prosecutions?—I refer to men who have been called as witnesses in cases of 
prosecution under the Scott Act—witnesses for the prosecution. I have a particular 
case in mind. The man swore he got liquor, and he told it before several people, myself 
included, that he swore (I forget the terms he used) that he drank something but it was 
not liquor. They were all laughing because he said there was enough water in the 
whisky not to injure any one. 
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by Judge McDonald : 


18421a. You have said that some people consider it a joke to escape by hard swear- 
ing !—They were hoping to escape by hard swearing. Witnesses called for the prosecu- 
tion practically became witnesses for the defence, and they hoped by committing perjury 
either to escape for themselves or to help their friends to escape the penalty of any 
infraction of the law. Yet this state of affairs pertains pretty much all over the province, 
and where there is not a licensed vendor there is an unlicensed one where not even the 
physician’s certificate is necessary. The attempt to enforce the law has led to most deplor- 
able perjury. But I would call your attention to this—which I hold to be a fact—that 
a great deal of this perjury on the Island is traceable to the theory of the prohibitionists 
that “‘a law broken with impunity is better than no law at all.” This view is not 
peculiar to the Island, yet it is strongly upheld by the Island prohibitionists, and their 
organ, the Charlottetown Guardian. The evils arising from such a doctrine are more 
formidable than any mere question of what quantity of intoxicants are drunk or are not 
drunk in a given time. It is subversive of all order ; it leads to anarchy, and it brings 
into contempt all other law. And that this is the case on the Island I believe is 
beyond dispute. It is an evil seed that has been sown that will yet bring forth even 
more malign fruit. I know it is to be (with a certain class that figure in liquor prose- 
cutions) considered simply a joke to escape by hard swearing. The public mind becomes 
familiarized with false swearing, and what was at first an offspring of the Scott Act is 
too apt to be extended to any case where perjury will answer the purpose. And I 
think this deplorable fact very much paralyzes justice. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18422a. Nine-tenths of the magistrates called before this Commission have sworn 
that people tell the truth in other cases and that perjury is confined to liquor cases. 
You say the effect of this perjury in liquor cases has been to extend it to other cases ? 
—I have no doubt whatever, with all due deference to the magistrates, that the con- 
tinued influence of these cases on the public mind will lead to perjury in other cases. 

18423a. Can you give us any special instance !—No, 

18424a. It is simply a matter of opinion ?—It is a matter of understanding. It 
may be that the temperance people, aside from the law, are unintentionally responsible 
in part for this. The Island has any number of justices of the peace. The Act says 
- prosecutions can be taken “before any two justices.” I will show that all the cases 
have been tried before about twenty, out of the hundreds of J.P.’s. These twenty 
were alleged to be the selection of the temperance people, and trial before them was 
believed to result in conviction as a foregone conclusion. I do not say that this was so, 
but it was believed in many quarters to be so, and persons going before these courts, 
having no faith whatever in their partiality, did not hesitate to swear to anything at all, 
believing that they were acting no more than the court itself. That statement was 
made to me by several people. I think that probably in a great many cases they were 
quite wrong in their belief, but their belief had the same effect. They attempted to 
justify their action in the witness box, on the ground that they were acting no worse 
than the court itself, for they held it was not an impartial tribunal. I have never heard 
it charged that the cases tried before the stipendiary magistrates at Charlottetown and 
Summerside were not disposed of according to the rules of evidence. I have no doubt that 
this was a result from the manner of the selection of magistrates in the Scott Act counties 
in Ontario. Another effect of the attempt to enforce the Act is the great increase of drink- 
ing among the young. Of this I saw something myself, but perhaps it will suffice to quote 
a single high authority : In the 1891 report of the Grand Division of the Sons of 
Temperance, the Grand Scribe, on page 17, says—“ Every lover of this country must 
deplore the fact that the claims of our Order and principles have such a feeble hold on 
BEG MASSES. ..........-.-. I think I am quite safe in saying, that not for many years has 
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there been so much drinking among the young. Hundreds—yes, thousands of our boys 
are fast going the way that leadeth to death.” And on page 18—“ At the present time 
many of our divisions are languishing, are dying, for the want of a little help—help that is 
denied us by the fathers of many of these boys. We would save the boys, but they won't 
help us ; we would save the boys, but they won’t let us.” While I do not believe for a 
moment that thousands of the youth of Prince Edward Island are going hand in hand 
calmly down the hill to a drunkard’s grave, the fact that there has been a large increase 
of drinking among the young men is incontrovertable. I have seen them (quite youths) 
drinking out of bottles on the cars, in out-of-the-way alleys, behind fences at the exhibi- 
tion grounds, and elsewhere. And the worst of it was, that they apparently looked 
upon it as something smart to defy decency and break the law. Finally let me give 
some few of my own experiences on the Island. [I first saw Charlottetown under 
the Scott Act. At that time saloons were running openly, though there was lable to 
be a spasmodic effort at enforcement at any time. I saw a number of places selling, 
was told of a good many more. 

1 made particular inquiries as to the country districts, and so far as my own obser- 
vation could go, it confirmed what I was told—viz., that drinking has increased rather 
than decreased under the Scott Act; and that certainly the form of drinking was 
attended with much greater danger. In 1892 I again made every possible examination, 
by personal inspection, by conversation with leading men, and before and since by 
correspondence. Charlottetown, then under police regulation, had certainly improved 
in the character of its drinking places, and the statistics showed a marvellous decrease 
in drunkenness. Throughout the country the state of affairs is growing worse, so far as 
I can learn. The brewery at Charlottetown has never ceased operation, but has 
increased its output considerably, and sells upon the Island every gallon that is brewed. 
Beer was sold regularly on the trains between Summerside and Charlottetown, the same 
as are cigars or newspapers. In Summerside there are eight saloons, with little or no 
attempt at concealment, to say nothing of the licensed vendor. The licensed vendor, 
already referred to, stated that no liquor was sold by the glass in his place. I myself 
saw scores of people purchase liquor by the glass, and they were served by the 
vendor. On the race track at Summerside there were many bottles of whisky kept in 
the horse sheds and stables. One gentleman found his stock had become exhausted, 
and he called out to another gentleman, ‘ Dr., give me an order for a bottle of Scotch.” 
The medical gentleman thus appealed to drew out a note book, tore out a leaf, wrote out 
the desired order, and a boy brought it to the town, returning in a few minutes from 
the licensed vendor’s with the bottle of whisky. I merely quote this as an example of 
the ease with which, without visiting the saloons at all, liquor can be obtained by any 
body who wishes to get it. 


By the Chairman : 


18425a. Were you yourself a witness to this transaction ?— Yes. 


18426a. When did you visit Charlottetown /—In 1892. 

18427. Under what system was it at that time in regard to the liquor traffic ?—It 
was under police regulation. 

18428a. Under the Scott Act, what quantity can they sell legally ?—Ten gallons. 


By Mr. Clarke : 
18429a. They could not sell it on the Island when the whole Island was under the 
Scott Act, I suppose ?—No. 
By the Chairman : 


18430a. Could they sell it to any one living on the Island ?—Not to any one living 
in a Scott Act county. 
1843la. Was the Scott Act enforced everywhere ?—I have no doubt it could not 
be obtained on the Island. 
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18432a. Could it be sold for private use ?—It could not be sold on the Island 
legally. 

18433a. Are we to understand that beer was sold for exportation from the Island ? 
—No. 

18434a. Then sale went on openly at this brewery for consumption on the Island ? 
—Yes. 

18435a. Was the owner of the brewery prosecuted ?—I think I heard there was 
one prosecution, but on that point I am not very clear. 

18436a. You have no particulars in regard to it?—No. I have particulars in re- 
gard to this, that the brewery never ceased operation, but increased its output. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod ¢ 


18437a. Did it not change the character of its product /—No. 
18438a. Did it not sell its product under a different name ?—No. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18439a. Was it the contention of the brewer that the beer he manufactured was 
not intoxicating /—I never heard such a contention put forward. 

With reference to illicit distillation, I forgot to refer to the case of one Jos. 
McLelland, a blacksmith at Little Harbour, lot forty-six, who manufactured a famous 
beverage known as ‘‘ Jack the Ripper brand ” of illicit whisky. He was finally seized 
upon by Excise Officer Borradaile, of Halifax, and fined $100 or six months imprison- 
ment, at Charlottetown. Lastly, I have this to say of Prince Edward Island. The 
census of 1871 shows a population of 94,021; that of 1881, 108,891, an increase of 
14,870 in the decade; that of 1891, 109,088, an increase of only 197 in the ten years. 
Prohibition was not in force in the first ten years, and it was in the last. 


By the Chairman : 


18440a. Is it your opinion that prohibition which existed on the Island led to a 
stationary condition of the population !—I think it was a contributing cause. 

18441a. In what way ?—You may reason that out from experience in regard to 
other prohibition places. It may be that some people have a prohibition community 
because their objection to prohibition is so strong that they will not live in it, and it 
may be that the closing of licensed houses causes also some loss of population, but the 
fact remains that prohibition communities, whether in Prince Edward Island or else- 
where, do not obtain that accession to their population that other communities do, 

18442a. Then I judge from your evidence that you consider that there was no ditt- 
culty in getting liquor on the Island at any time even during the continuance of the 
Scott Act all over it ?—I do not think so. 

18443a. Then it was not the absence of liquor which had any improving influence 
on the population 7—By no means. But there are many people who, while opposed to 
prohibition, will not enter unlicensed places or take illegal means to get liquor. 

18444a. Do you think the fact of prohibition prevailing on the Island led any one 
to leave it 2?—I do not know of specific instances, but there is the fact that not only in 
the Island but in other places where prohibition has prevailed, there has been but a 
trifling increase of population. Do you think it had any effect in deterring people from 
going to the Island ?—I feel quite satisfied it had. The Island during that decade did 
not keep the population it had. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18445a. You have said that prohibition communities do not increase as rapidly as 
license communities ?— Yes. 

18446. Can you apply that rule to the North-west Territories /— Yes. 

18447. What was the increase of the population of the Territories from the time 
prohibition was enacted until it ceased to be in operation ?—You can hardly take the 
North-west Territories as a guide. 
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18448a. And I suppose you cannot take the Island either /—The North-west Ter- 
ritories never had a license law till two years ago. 

18449a. They have had prohibition and yet population has flowed in there /—No 
doubt. 

18450a. But the percentage was greater than in any other part of the Dominion ? 
—No, it was largest in Manitoba. 

1845la. But the percentage was very large in the North-west Territories, I believe ? 
—Yes, but not very large intrinsically, because the actual number of inhabitants was 
so few. 


18452a. Has not the decline in the fishing, shipbuilding and shipping trade had to 
do with the non-increase in the population of Prince Edward Island !—They were fac- 
tors in it, possibly. But these do not affect other prohibition places, and it is known 
with certainty that trade has declined in other prohibition communities. 


By kev. Dr. McLeod : 


18453a. Do you think the fact that prohibition existed in the Island prevented an 
increase in population ?—It is, of course, only a deduction that you can make. 

In the Province of Quebee I have seen the operation of the Scott Act in three 
counties. In the county of Chicoutimi my observation was confined to the town of 
Chicoutimi. I certainly would not have known that the Scott Act was in force there, 
had I not been so informed. In some places in the County of Richmond the Act 
is fairly well observed, as for instance at Danville, where I think very little liquor if 
any liquor, is sold. In other places the condition of things is quite contrary. It all 
depends upon the sentiment of the people in the different localities. I found no place 
in Brome that I visited where liquor could not readily be obtained by a stranger, but 
it was sold secretly —that is, the bar-room door was kept locked. The temperance senti- 
ment, undoubtedly, is strong in Brome, but Mr. Myer, who voted against prohibition in 
1891, was re-elected by acclamation for that constituency in 1892. Many districts in 
the Province of Quebec have no licenses issued. These are in the main small country 
parishes, within reasonable distance of large towns as a source of supply. There are any 
number cf small country districts in Ontario without licenses, simply because the con- 
venience of adjacent towns and villages having licenses renders them unnecessary 1n 
those particular localities. 

I have been so astounded at someof the statements made regarding the working of the 
Scott Actgin Ontario, that I hope you will allow me a minute or two in which to relate cer- 
tain facts. For instance, I could not have been more amazed than at the evidence given 
in my hearing by Rev. Dr. Brethour, concerning Halton, and given too, in all apparent 
sincerity, as to the absolute stopping of the sale of drink in that county. The reverend 
gentleman related a story of a man who drove all through the county and could get no 
liquor. I had seen the same story printed in Scott Act campaign literature, but never 
dreamed the Rev. Dr. Brethour could be deceived by it. At about the time he spoke 
of, I myself took a trip into Halton, in fact took more than one journey into that 
county. Upon one occasion, right in the midst of the second Scott Act campaign, I 
was sent to Milton, the county town, to report a series of prohibition meetings that 
were being held there. Ex-Governor St. John, of Kansas, was there, and also that fam- 
ous Nebraska gentleman, John B. Finch. The Rev. Dr. Brethour presided at this meet- 
ing, and the Scott Act workers were gathered together from all parts of the country, 
and in fact from all parts of Ontario. I was there from Friday until Monday. The 
train I went out on from Toronto was loaded with temperance people going up to the 
meeting. The baggage car was also loaded, with either fourteen or sixteen barrels of 
beer, I forget the exact number. These barrels were unloaded on the platforth while 
the train stopped, and were carried down town without any secrecy. This led me to 
start a little investigation of my own, and that night I went around the town of Milton. 
I saw very many places, and was in very many places, where liquor was sold. On 
Saturday night there was a great row—a drinking riot—and some people were hurt. 
Sunday differed from the preceding two days only in being a little worse—that is, I 
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saw more drinking going on. I myself saw more than one drunken man reeling on the 
streets of Milton that Sunday. There was a big bar running in the very hotel occupied 
as the Scott Act headquarters, or at least where the headquarters of the organizers 
were. This, be it remembered, was in the height of the campaign, and with a monster 
temperance demonstration being held in the town. 


By the Chairman : 


18454a. You have said that the train was loaded with temperance people going up 
to the meeting. Were there any others than temperance people on board the train ?— 
Yes, a large number of Toronto temperance people went up to attend the meeting, and 
some stayed over till Sunday. I was at Milton on two or three occasions. I was also 
at Oakville and two or three other places. I am satisfied that most valorous efforts 
were made in Halton to enforce the Act, but it was simply impossible. It has been 
contended that, even as it was, crime was diminished and drunkenness decreased in the 
County of Halton under the Scott Act. The following table shows how utterly astray 
that statement is: 

The Act went into force lst May, 1882. Repeal carried 1st March, 1888 ; went 
out of force lst May, 1888. 


Committals before Halton Magistrates. 


a Z =, oa 
Assaults, | _, Beles -= | Convictions 
(Threatening; ¢.. | 2 | 3 S for other 
— | Language, so ISP a oeeelicoy. ‘than breach 
‘Larceny and) 2 @ | oF | 4a | of Liquor 
| Trespass. | 2 4 2 |"o5 |) 6-5 | Laws. 
= She aH | 
TOA & S02 keto ve RRA | ac re ie li G Eo 37 nen ON, 74 1533) yl 51 
TU Ss ee Bere ais6r 99. | © 3.4 89 56 
Ie tetl es Vt aa. eee Se es oer en eee ee i. i sha 17 Ps 11 2 45 43 
Tesh yh Ss Sg Bb Aas cee nae OG . ae 21 |} 2 28 18 69 51 
TICIEE | h Shas Bence tae cape irae Sto ROE OI i he! ES ex 9 Pe nb 5 28 48 19 
Te ie i oe i. ae Vee fbb dT}. 3 en ee 
i ee er eh ee 2 | 15 | 55 | 19 }109 | 90 
ESSOeey ce! Sad SOA: Shee ie Ce ea te coe 18 lh 26° |) 27 82 | 55 
TESA sole Suhel Baas eek cic, cls Sofie ea a PEE oT, 19 IES 5L | 47 132 85 
Average of the last three years before the Scott Act. 262 oF) 14 | 3 53 | 50 
Average of the last three years of the Scott Act....| 19 ise ly 446 | 31 ld OTS. | 763 


Doring the years of the Scot Act I observed its workings in the County of Wel- 
lington, at Guelph and other places. The law wasin most instances a dead letter, and 
nowhere could there be considered fair enforcement. 

I was in the County of Bruce, at Walkerton, where the law was simply laughed at, 
and at Hanover, which is peculiar in this respect. The county line as between Grey and 
Bruce splits the village of Hanover in half. When the Dunkin Act was in force in 
Grey the residents of the Bruce section of the village crossed over on Sundays into Grey 
to obtain their liquor, and when the Scott Act was in force in Bruce the inhabitants of 
the Grey section returned the compliment. Practically, the only effect of the prohibitive 
law that could be observed in either county was that on Sunday the liquor selling went 
on the same as on a week day. 

I visited the County of Simcoe, at Barrie and at other places. The law was a dead 
letter’ there. 

I was detailed to go with Messrs. Wiman and Butterworth in 1887, when they 
made their Commercial Union tour through Canada, attended all their meetings, and 
with them, and at other times, visited such towns as Orangeville, Arthur, Drayton, Port 
Hope, St. Thomas, Chatham and other places. In none was there any observance of 
the law such as might be considered enforcement. 

I was in Carleton County during the time of the Scott Act there. I have been 
along the roads spoken of by Mr. J. K. Stewart as having had the bars closed, and L 
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am afraid Mr. Stewart cannot be considered a very good judge. The law was practi- 
cally a dead letter in all parts of Carleton County in the last two years of its existence. 

The causes which led to the overthrow of the Scott Act are not far to seek and are 
exceedingly simple. The Act was a failure from the start. It seems to be the especial 
province of all such laws to be tinkered at, as witness the Maine law, which has been 
amended 46 times in 40 years; so was the Scott Act. Tt was amended and re-amended 
until as it stands to-day it is a positive disgrace to the Statute-book of any free, civilized 
country, but it never was a success and never could be made a success. And this is the 
secret of the success or failure of all legislation, whether license law, prohibitive or 
otherwise. 

To show that the Scott Act has almost invariably been carried by a minority, I 
have here a statement showing (1) the name of each county or city in which a vote was 
taken on the Scott Act and the date of the voting, (2) the number of votes on the list 
at the time of voting, (3) the votes polled for the Act, (4) votes polled against the Act, 
(5) majority for or against the Act, (6) total of the votes polled (7) total votes 
polled at the nearest Dominion election. This statement, which is perhaps too bulky to 
be placed upon the record, is at the service of the Commission ; but I shall here extract 
a few instances to illustrate my contention. Starting first with Nova Scotia—for this 
argument will apply to the whole Dominion—take the case of Cape Breton County, 
The Act there was carried by 523 majority, yet only 955 votes were polled as against 
3,071 at the nearest Dominion election. For New Brunswick, take Westmoreland for 
instance, there the Act carried by 783 majority, but only 1,381 votes were polled as 
against 4,500 at the nearest Dominion election. [I may remark here that this state- 
ment shows that where the full vote or nearly the full vote was polled the Act was 
almost always defeated ; but even where it was not, and was carried by a small major- 
ity, the result was the same, as for instance the city of Fredericton, which on the least 
occasion polled 672 votes for the Scott Act as against 683 in the Dominion election ; 
and yet the Act is as flagrantly violated in Frederiction as it is almost everywhere. 
In Prince Edward Island take the case of Queen’s County which gave the large majority 
of 1,218 for the Act. Only 99 persons voted contra, and 1,416 votes were cast as against 
4,564 in the Dominion election. In Quebec the differences are not so marked. Chicoutimi 
for instance polled 1,686 votes in the Scott Act and 2,517 in the Dominion elections. In 
Brome the figures were 1,963 and 2,761; and in Richmond 1,952 and 2,625. In 
Ontario numerous examples could be cited, but it will do to take the banner county 
Halton. When the Act was first carried the majority was 81, the total polled 2,885, 
as against 3,561 at the Dominion election. When the Act was repealed, majority 
against 197, 3,900 votes were cast as against 4,435 in the Dominion election. The 
voters on the roll in the meantime had increased from 5,275 to 5,670. On the other 
hand, Hamilton, which polled 4,472 at the Scott Act election as against 4,860 at the 
nearest Dominion election, nearly the full strength defeated the Act by seven. In 
Manitoba, Marquette polled only 807 votes at the Scott Act election, as against 
2,253 in theDominion election ; and Tisgar 367, as against 1,480. The Act never came 
into operation in either county. 

The figures tell the true story of the failure of the Scott Act. The people general- 
ly did not want it, would not support it, and in Ontario repealed it at the first opportun- 
ity. In the Maritime Provinces it is still tolerated. 

Manitoba is chiefly notable because there we first heard of those two bright examples 
of prohibition, Pasadena and Riverside, California. It was there too, that we heard of 
the place in Kansas where the law was so well enforced that a person had to drop down 
into a cellar and crawl through a subterranean passage to get whisky out of a tin cup. 
A careful survey has failed to locate that town. Manitoba, too, is alleged to be strong 
in prohibition sentiment. They carried the Scott Act in two counties away back in 
1880-81, but never brought it into effect. 


By the Chairman : 


18455a. You say that the Act never came into operation either in Marquette or 
Lisgar in Manitoba ?—Yes. 
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18456a. Are you perfectly sure of that /—Yes. 

18457a. Have licenses been issued in those two countries /—Yes, licenses have been 
issued since. I can speak positively from personal knowledge with regard to Lisgar, 
but I also think it is the same as regards Marquette. 

184580. You say that the Act never came into effect, and that in regard to the 
question of licenses being issued you can a speak positively in regard to one county ! 
—Yes, in regard to Lisgar. 

184590. But you believe licenses have been issued ?—I believe licenses have been 
granted in Marquette as well. They have tried local option in various places without 
success. They carried a plebiscite by a large majority, but they have done nothing 
with the plebiscite. I have met many liquor dealers who voted for that plebiscite on 
political grounds, and I have met scores of Government supporters who declared that 
they would vote against the Government if they dared attempt to pass a prohibitory 
law, though they had all voted for the plebiscite. 

I need not go into details regarding the North-west Territoriex, but I wish to 
point out that the large extension of the permit system in later years, did not lead 
to the breaking down of the prohibitive law. On the contrary, it was only the safety 
valve afforded ‘by the free use of permits that rendered possible such small observation 
ot the law as did exist. But whether or no, no amount of sophistry, no excuse for this 
or extenuation of that or explanation of the other thing can alter the fact that this law, 
most rigorous in all its provisions, tried in a sparsely settled country wherein communi- 
cation with the outside world was most dithicult, having at disposal for its enforcement, 
not only the ordinary officers of the law, but also an armed mounted force of over one 
thousand men, failed to prevent the importation and consumption of liquor, and was 
repealed upon the first opportunity offered to the people, and when its repeal was made 
a leading issue at the polls. The favourable circumstances under which prohibition was 
attempted in the North-west are unparalleled in the history of such legislation, the 
completeness of the failure is equally unparalleled. Before leaving the North-west, I 
should like to add to the records of the Commission the evidence of Rev. Dr. Chas. A. 
Berry, the celebrated divine, from Wolverhampton, England, who will be best remem- 
bered on this side of the Atlantic as the successor for a short time of the late Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. The Rey. Dr. Berry made a trip through the North-west, and describes 
his experience in a magazine entitled ‘The Young Man,” which is published, I think, 
in both London and New Yor k, and a copy of which I herewith present. 

In British Columbia we saw a sober community, prosperous, hard working, but 
with practically nothing in the shape of repressive liquor laws, even Sunday closing only 
a name. 

It is one of the peculiarities of our prohibition friends, that whenever asked to point 
out a place where prohibition has proven successful they refer to some district a very 
long distance away. In Manitoba, all prohibition hopes were centered upon Southern 
Ba lcorsitn and some unknown places in Kansas. In all that long distance from the Red 
River to the Pacific Coast we saw nothing in favour of prohibition. On the Coast I 
learned of the prohibitive law in Alaska, but nobody contended that there was anything 
favourable to prohibition to be found there. 

T then started south 1,100 miles to San Francisco, through Washington, Oregon, 
and California. Outside a Oaklands, opposite San Francisco, Giticke are a Y couple of pro- 
hibition municipalities, which I dincoreren only accidentally. I may say there was no 
need for investigation there, as the sale of liquor was quite open. Then we went about 
400 miles farther south to ae Angeles, and still 60 miles to that alleged haven of pro- 
hibition, Riverside. 

iemide i is an orange grove in the midst of a desert, and most certainly if the 
people wanted prohibition they could have it. They had tried it for one year, and then 
had gone back to the old system, except that they had increased the number of 

saloons. I had come nearly 1,600 miles, and had found two licensed saloons in full 
blast. 

Pasadena was the other Mecca of our prohibition friends. This is simply a resid- 
ence or surburb of Los Angeles, eight miles distant, with train running between the two 
places every half hour or so. A prohibitive law of some sort was supposed to be in 
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force. The hotels sell liquor to guests, furnish liquors at the tables openly, and have 
wine cards. The restaurants have beer pumps, and are allowed to sell beer and light 
wine. The big winter hotel there, the ‘‘ Raymond ”—absolutely refused to close its bar 
during the season, and the proprietor told the authorities that if the bar was closed he 
would close the whole hotel. Thereafter he was not interfered with. There is a street 
railway running through the town, from one side of the municipality to the other, about 
fifteen minutes ride, and at each end of the street railway, just outside the limit of the 
town, there is a saloon. So that under this famed prohibition in Pasadena, the traveller 
is served at the hotel, the citizen is served at the restaurant with lighter drinks, and 
with anything he wants at the twe saloons mentioned ; or he brings out from Los Angeles 
his supplies—and the guests at the ‘“ Raymond” can stand up and drink at the bar the 
same as they can at any licensed hotel in the country. So much for prohibition in 
Southern California ; there are other places in Southern California—for instance, Ontario 
where the law is said to be casually observed ; Redlands where it is not observed at 
all; and San Bernadino, midway between the two, with licenses and plenty of them. 
But even had it been found out that the law was well observed, what argument could 
be deduced from the experience of these small cases in the midst of the great sand deserts 
of Southern California? While on this point I may say, that on the return trip I 
stopped, among other places, at El] Paso, a frontier town of mixed population. In that 
town (a place of some 30,000 people) they license a saloon at $600 a year, a gambling 
house at $600 a year, and a house of ill-fame at $800 a year. This is, as I have said, a 
mixed population, where licensing is carried to the extreme, yet there was no more 
drunkenness visible than in Ontario or a Maritime province town of the same size. 

But now I come to the great Prohibition States. During my visit to Kansas, the 
Lawrence Journal published this: ‘The testimony given had not been published, 
but it is safe to say that when the Commission returns to Canada, whatever else it may 
report, it will declare that Kansas has more bigger liars than any country on earth.” 
Probably a Kansas newspaper knows the character of the population of that State, and, 
I had better, therefore, depend more upon what I saw, than what was told me. 

Take, first, Kansas City. Kansas City is principally located in Missouri, and with a 
40,000 population section in Kansas. The Missouri part of the city is held to be bad. 
The Kansas portion of the city is undoubtedly, infinitely worse. Open gambling houses 
and pool-rooms are prohibited in Missouri; they are open day and night in Kansas. I 
spent a portion of the Sunday in the Kansas part of the town, going toa park. At 
this park, under Kansas Prohibition, beer labelled “ Malt Extract” was sold right 


along. There was a base ball game,.a baloon ascension, an exhibition of acrobats and . 


tumblers, two bands, a dancing platform, boats for hire ona little pond, and a zoological 
garden. I never saw anything to equal this in a licensed State. In the city, I speak 
of, the Kansas City, the pool-rooms are not open because there are no Sunday races, but 
the bars and the gambling dens were in full swing. Perhaps I may describe one place 
in Kansas City, Kansas, as a sample. <A large building, the lower flat of which may 
have been at one time a warehoure. Along one side of this lower flat were blackboards 
and telegraph instruments, and all the paraphernalia for the selling of pools on races. 
Running down a large portion of the opposite side of the room was a bar, fitted out just 
as any ordinary bar is, only of slightly larger dimensions than is ordinarily seen, with 
several bar-tenders. The room was filled with from two to four hundred men betting 
upon the horse races, and drinking at the bar. The place, of course, was wide open to 
the street, the flat above being devoted to gambling purposes open of access to anybody, 
having probably thirty differ ent gambling devices in the shape of faro, roulette, and 
other tables and well tilled with patrons. This is not an isolated instance by any means. 
Another bar-room in Kansas City, Kansas, had for the sign “ Merchant Tailor,” other 
gambling-houses were not attached toa pool- room, other pool-rooms did not have a 
gambling-house attachment ; but I will venture to say, that every pool-room, and every 
gambling- house had the facilities for selling liquor. These people were all protected 
from the law by paying a monthly fine. 

It has been said that liquor could not be sent into Kansas from outside and safely 
‘delivered to customers. Before leaving for the interior of the State I saw an advertise- 
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ment in a Kansas City, Missouri, newspaper, stating that Druggist so and so did a 
special Kansas trade. I went to this druggist’s place, which is immediately opposite 
the depot, and to test the matter of the importation of liquor into Kansas, purchased 
two small jars of whisky which I had addressed to the most prominent prohibition 
towns we had been told of in the State—one to Topeka and one to Ottawa. Both 
arrived promptly on time and were delivered, the one at Topeka being even delivered 
at the bed-room of the hotel. 

Topeka.—A place of 35,000 people, a nice, clean town. The law of prohibition 
was better observed in Topeka than in any other place I have ever visited. Not that 
there is any difficulty in getting what liquor he requires, or may want, but there is not an 
open flagrant violation of the law. A druggist willsell to you if you will state that you 
want it for illness, hotels will deliver to your room whatever you order. There area number 
of club-rooms, and there are not a few joints. Look at the number of druggist certifi- 
cates issued in one year, totalling, if my recollection serves me, over 7,000. And here 
let me say that the number of druggist’s certificates returned to the Probate Court 
Judge, represent but a small portion of the liquor sold by druggists, because where one 
printer can print a certificate, ancther printer can print a duplicate of it, or ten thou- 
sand duplicates if required. I know that this is done, and largely done, I have said 
that Topeka was not without joints. From a copy of the State Journal published in 
that city, of December 26th last, I learned that there were on Christmas day 36 arrests, 
17 of which werecharged with drunkenness, and all the rest, with two or three exceptions, 
being due to drinking. The record of the police court on Christmas morning, and the 
morning after, is something remarkable. There were cases of violent and disorderly 
conduct, women assaulted by men, in one case a man knocked senseless by a beer mug, 
and numerous fights and brawls. Commenting upon this the State Journal says: 
“ With over thirty cases of drunkenness in two days’ session of the police court, the police 
authorities should be led to inquire into the cause of the drunkenness, and the probable 
place where the men and women get their liquor. They hardly sent out of town for it, 
as they are mostly a set of loafers who don’t know enough to get liquor by express. Some 
of them can scarcely write. Probably a great deal of it came from thedrug stores, but more 
of it came from the joints. People who patronize joints say that Topeka is more joint 
infested than it has been for a long time, and these thirty drunks would give some 
strength to the assertion.” 

To fully appreciate the position Topeka takes, and the difference between that city 
and other Kansas towns, it must be remembered that the capital never was a border 
town. It was settled at the time of the old Free Soil agitation, by the remnant of the 
Blue law agitators from New England, who brought with them a very strong temper- 
ance sentiment. 1 think it is Brigg’s History of Kansas which tells of the mobbing, a 
great number of years ago, of a German who tried to start a saloon. This was in the 
early days. The poor man escaped with his life by hiding in the river with his head 
concealed behind a log. 

I visited Salina, the centre of the great wheat belt of Kansas, a country town of 
5,000 or 6,000 people, and a nice place. I was told to go there by prohibitionists, as a 
place where the prohibitory law would be found to be working well. Upon arrival at 
the town I went first to the justice of the peace’s court-room, where a trial of a 
liquor case was in progress. The prisoner was a noted character, and was being tried 
by a jury of his peers. The District Attorney prosecuted and there was a lawyer for 
the defence. The jury took some hours to come to a conclusion, but finally returned a 
verdict of guilty. Speaking to the presiding justice after the trial, I was surprised to 
find him expressing great satisfaction at having secured a conviction, and from him, 
learned, that this was the first conviction he had obtained in a liquor case during his 
term of office. The only reason, it seemed, why the verdict of guilty was given in this 
instance, was because they wanted to get the man out of town. He was rather a tough 
case, and the people were tired of him. In consequence, I believe, he was allowed to 
go without paying his fine. I interviewed Mr. R. A. Levitt, the District Attorney, a 
prohibitionist, and a very sensible man. He told me that in two years he had had 
twenty arrests of liquor dealers, but found it especially difficult to obtain a conviction. 
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He said he tried to avoid jury cases because the jury could not be depended upon. He 
was evidently a good man, trying to do his duty, but found it impossible to enforce the 
law. I also interviewed J. B. Hutchison, the City Attorney. He had lived in Houlton, 
Maine, and practiced law there ten years ago. He had been in Selina since 1888. He 
said the law there did not prohibit, and advised me to watch the express office for a day. 
It was nothing, he said, to see a one or two,horse dray load of beer distributed about in 
broad daylight. (I afterwards did see such a . dray load being distributed.) He spoke 
of the tendency of the law to produce perjury, saying that it was almost impossible to 
procure credible evidence. He further said, that he was going to have a liquor dealer 
arrested that night, and added: “If he did not sell ‘White Eye’ he would not be in 
this trouble.” c White Eye” I discovered to be a particularly pernicious drink, being 
composed mainly of pure alcohol of the cheapest grade. The man, I saw by the papers 
next day, was arrested that night. That evening I was shown about the town in order 
to see for myself as to the enforcement of the law, and the persons chosen to escort me 
was the chairman of the Republican County Association, which Association, of course, 
supports the prohibitive law. I saw the son of this man, who is an agent in the 
town for the beer firm. He said he brought in 600 dozen of beer per week on an aver- 
age, and often from 100 to 250 dozen for a single holiday. These men all laughed at 
the idea of the law being enforced. My conductor, the republican chairman, explained 
carefully to me that there was a great difference between the workings of a party and 
the observance of a prohibitive law. I visited, in his company, probably a dozen places 
that sell liquors, and I have no doubt that the statement made to me, that there are 42 
in all the town, was quite correct. Mzny of these places were quite open, quite as much 
so as the ordinary saloon in Toronto, although they do not have a sign up. One man I 
was introduced to ran eight or ten joints, as they are called; he being the proprietor, 
and keeping a manager at each place. The Knights of Pythias Grand Lodge of the 
State was in session at Selina at the time of my visit, and the ladies connected with the 
organization had a room for a reception place opposite one of this man’s joints. So as 
not to inconvenience them, and at their request, he closed the joint while the Grand 
Lodge was in town. This was thought by the citizens to be a very decent thing on his 
part, and was very favourably commented on. A short time before my visit the Fire 
Brigade held a holiday, and had games and sports at some place close at hand. In con- 
nection with their games they ran a beer garden, selling beer to all who wished to pur- 
chase, the understanding with the authorities being that they were not to be interrupted. 
Some of the temperance people protested, but they were looked upon by the general 
community as going too far. I saw the express agent, and his figures, so far as he 
would give them, corroborated the statements made as to the immense amount of liquor 
brought into the town weekly. In confirmation of this I herewith submit a statement 
made by a citizen of the town whose character is vouched for by the positions of public 
trust he has held. 

At this place, and on my journey throughout and back, I spoke with gentlemen 
from Junction City, Lawrence, Fort Scott, Wichita and numerous other towns. All of 
them were said to have much less observance of the law even than Salina. IT myself saw 
that this was the case in Junction City. 

After being assigned to my room at the hotel in Leavenworth, I walked into the 
office and said: “ What do you do in this town when you want to get a drink?” 
‘Why, walk into the bar and get it,” was the reply. This accurately describes the 
condition of affairs in Leavenworth. After a somewhat considerable eflort at enforcing 
the law, the authorities have given up the contest in this city, and the saloons run 
openly under the sanction of the municipal authorities. The place is filled with open 
saloons and with gambling dens. I visited a sufticient number of these to ascertain 
that what I was told was perfectly correct, and found the saloons to be practically of 
the character of those in any licensed state, some of them being elegantly fitted up, 
others again of a lower grade. There are two or three clubs, but es are ordinary 
social ctabs that one w Grit find in any city. The sale of liquor in them, of course, is 
confined to members, but is equally contrary to the law with the sale of liquor in 
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saloons. The hotel at which I stopped had a very commodious bar-room, and on an- 
other flat, in a separate building, but connected with the hotel, and owned by the same 
proprietors, a commodious gambling room. The manager of this, when I visited it, it 
being somewhat early in the evening and business not very brisk, very kindly explain- 
ed to me the different games. Seventeen different games were carried on in this estab- 
lishment. Leavenworth has lost very largely in population since the passage of the: 
prohibitory law. In part, that was due to the fight made by the State authorities to 
compel observance of the law, but ina greater degree, I imagine, to the building up of 
Kansas City, Missouri, which drew away from Leavenworth the trade of the river. 

The population of Kansas (census returns) increased 173 per cent from 1870 to 
1888, and 43 per cent from 1880 to 1890—-Prohibition from 1881. Not only has there 
been this decreased percentage, but in 1889-90 there was an actual falling off. The 
figures are :— 
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Regarding the alleged diminution of crime (of which I have heard a great deal). 
Specimen claims are: 

Governor John A. Martin: “The abolition of the saloon has enormously diminished 
crime.” 

Attorney General Bradford: “It is depopulating our penitentiary, and reducing 
crime and pauperism to a minimum.” (See Bradford’s letter to Governor St. John, 
which I hand in). 

Capital-Commonwealth, of Topeka, official organ of prohibition : ‘ Drunkenness 
and crime has diminished eighty per cent since the saloons were closed in Kansas.” 

Prohibition pamphlet ‘does prohibition prohibit”: “ All jails show a marked fall- 
ing off in the number of prisoners.” 

What are the facts? According to the United States returns, Kansas had more 
prisoners in its penitentiary and county jails, in proportion to its population, in 1890 
than it had in 1880. The proportion was in 1880, 893 prisoners per million of populat- 
ion, and in 1890, 946 prisoners per million. Moreover, of all the twelve States in what 
is known as the ‘“‘ Northern Central” group, Kansas had in 1890 absolutely the largest 
ratio of prisoners to population. On the other hand, high license Nebraska shows a 
decrease of from 738 in 1880, to 576in 1890. Even the much talked of and berated 
Missouri, and Illinois with all the wickedness of Chicago, make a better showing than 
Kansas. I append the twelve States with the number of prisoners in penitentiaries 
and county jails per million of population. 
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Admissions to Kansas State Penitentiary from 1870 to 1890, year ending 31st 
January. 


License. Prohibition. 
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The population increased from 1880 to 1890, 43 per cent, the penitentiary popula- 
tion nearly doubled. Or take it this way. In 1870, the population of Kansas was 
364,399 ; 1880 the population of Kansas was 996,096 ; and in 1889, 1,464,914. During 
the first term there was one committal to the penitentiary for every 343 of the increased 
population, and in the latter period one for every 130 of the increase of population. 
This would seem to disprove the theory that good people flocked to Kansas to be under 
prohibition. 

There have been confined (authority published statement by Charles Willsie, 
attorney-at-law, Wellington, Kansas), in Kansas penitentiary during the ten years 1881 
to 1890, for murder in the various degrees :-— 
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Ontario, under license law, makes a very good showing beside this; not only so, 
but the paupers in the almshouses per million of population increased in Kansas from 
356 in 1880 to 416 in 1890; while in Nebraska they increased only from 250 in 1880 
to 275 in 1890. 

If the penitentiary and the county jails in the Northern Central group are taken 
separately, Kansas with 643 penitentiary prisoners per million of population stands 
second but almost equal to Indiana, which had 646 per million. But for prisoners 
in county jails Kansas shows by far the highest ratio, 303 per million, Indiana coming 
next with 212. These are the figures for 1890. In 1880, before Prohibition, Kansas 
showed better, standing third in the group with a ratio of 203 prisoners in county jails: 
per million, and second with 690 per million for penitentiary prisoners. 

The official biennial reports from the Kansas State Prison show the daily average 
number of prisoners in the years named. (Year ending June 30th.) 
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A jump from 548 under license to as high as 938 under prohibition. 

The sixth biennial report of the State Reform School at Topeka, to which juvenile 
offenders under sixteen years of age are committed, shows that the number of inmates 
was: June 30th, 1890, 186; June 30th, 1892, 220. 

The official reports show that the number of admissions to the State Reform School 
have increased from forty-nine in 1881 to 117 in 1892. The Board of Trustees of the 
State charitable institutions in their last report said of this school, as well as of other 
institutions under their control, that it was ‘full to overflowing,” and strongly urged 
that its capacity should be increased. 

Much is made of the statement that certain county jails in Kansas are at times 
vacant. On June Ist, 1890, twenty-one out of 106 counties in Kansas had no prisoners 
in their jails, while at the same time in Nebraska thirty county jails were empty out of 
a total of ninety counties. (U.S. Census Bulletin No. 95, page 10.) Right here I may 
as well throw out this suggestion, that there cannot be found under any law, in any 
State, Province or Territory in the United States or Canada, any county that, in the 
matter of arrests of all kinds, or of different kinds, committed to jail for different crimes, 
and frequency of intervals when the county jail has no inmates and absence of poverty, 
can compare with the County of Waterloo, Ont., a county that possesses a large distillery, 
eight breweries, and in which the wildest enthusiast has never yet dreamed of attempt- 
ing to introduce a prohibitive law. 

Number of persons in Kansas who paid United States Internal Revenue tax to sell 
liquors: 1891, 3,336, United States Statistical Abstract, p, 214; 1892, 2,500, United 
States Statistical Abstract, p. 218. This gives one liquor dealer to every 450 and 600 
inhabitants, respectively. 

The records of the collector of Inland Revenue for 1890 show that Atcheson took 
out 68 United States revenue receipts for the sale of liquor, Argentine 25, Arkansas 
City 28, Abilene 20, Burlingham 8, Beloit 11, Coffeyville 14, Clay Centre 9, Dodge 
City 11, Emporia 16, Eldorado 10, Ellsworth 11, Fort Scott 52, Galena 20, Harton 21, 
Hayes City 16, Hutchison 24, Independence 11, Junction City 25, Kansas City 78, 
Leavenworth 114, Lawrence 23, Lexington 15, Newton 22, Osage City 10, Parsons 20, 
Pittsburg 35, Salina 20, Topeka 61, Wichita 127. 

Allow me to draw attention to the extraordinary number of gold cure institutes in 
Kansas. These institutes cannot flourish except where there is hard drinking. I am 
told that there are over fifty of these institutes in Kansas, but have no statistics to 
vouch for it. I know, however, that there are very many, and I wish to cite one instance. 
Madison is a town or village of 1,000 people, and at the last municipal election every 
successful candidate, from the Mayor down, was a bi-chloride of gold graduate. 

Regarding insanity ; from November 30th, 1870, to June 30th, 1880,. ten years 
prior to the enactment of the prohibitory law, there were 760 insane received into the ° 
State asylum at Ossowatomie. 

From June 30th, 1880, to June 30th, 1890, received at Ossowatomie 1,479 pati- 
ents, and at Topeka asylum, 1882, a total of 3,301. 

During first period, average of one to every 1,301 inhabitants, and one to every 
830 inhabitants of the increase of population. 

Second period, average of one to every 4433 inhabitants, and one to every 1413 
of the increase of population. 

Increase of population first period 631,697 ; second period (1889) 468,818. 

To those who still hold a lingering belief that the law is generally enforced in 
Kansas, let me quote from the utterance of Mr. John A. Murray, author of the law, and 
published by the Kansas State Temperance Union in this year—1893:—‘ The inertia 
of public sentiment upon the temperance question is cause for apprehension. The pro- 
hibitory law, once the emblem of our pride has in parts of our State become a burden 


of apology. * *k The very atmosphere of the principal streets of some of 
our flourishing cities is laden with the noxious odour of the undisturbed, defiant, and 
prosperous ‘ joint.’ * * ‘Tt is time for an awakening.” This from the 


author of the law after twelve years of trial. 
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I have under my hand the annual address delivered by President, Rev. Dr. Milner, 
to the Kansas State Temperance Union at Topeka, on October 3rd last. President 
Milner says: ‘ Prohibition has not had a fair trial in Kansas. 


Again :—“ In the great part of our State the illegal traffic is carried on out of sight 
of the public.” 

Again :—“ No one will deny that there is much violation of the prohibitive law in 
Kansas.” 

Again :—‘‘ We have to-day in cities in Kansas, cases of municipal nullifications, 
of cities trampling upon the law of the State.” 

Finally :—“‘ We are compelled to recognize the fact that within the past two years 
there has been an increase of violations of the law.” (Dr. Milner then retired from the 
presidency.) 


From the facts I have stated, I submit that any unprejudiced observer must come 
to the conclusion, in the words of Senator Ingalls, ‘The Prohibitionists have the law 
and the people have the whisky.” Under the law industry has languished, population 
has diminished, crime and poverty have increased, law is scorned, drinking is carried on 
in its most degrading form, while gambling and many other evils flourish openly. 


The commission adjourned. 


Louis P. Kriss. 
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MONTREAL, March 3rd, 1894. 


The Commission met at 10 a. m. 


Present: 


Sir JosepH Hickson, Chairman, presiding. 


JUDGE McDonaxp. G. A. GIGAULT. 
E. F. Ciarxs. Rev. Dr. McLeop. 


FRANCIS S. SPENCE, Secretary of the Dominion Alliance, on being duly 
sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


18460a. Mr. Spence, when you appeared before the Commission in Toronto, I was 
compelled through force of circumstances to defer putting some questions to you, which 
I had desired to ask. Since then a part of the information which I wanted to get I 
have secured, and I hope therefore I will not have to detain you so long, and that we 
may finish your examination in a short time. In your former evidence, Mr. Spence, you 
stated with reference to the conflict of jurisdiction in Ontario: that you had two sets 
of licenses under the Scott Act in operation conjointly. To what licenses did you refer ? 
—To the licenses issued, sir, under the Scott Act, to vendors of liquor for the permitted 
purposes. 

18461la. Permits ’—Not exactly. The Scott Act permits the sale of liquor for cer- 
tain specified purposes, and persons were authorized by the Government to sell liquor for 
these purposes, and two sets of Commissioners issued licenses for these purposes. 

18462a. Do you remember the date that the conflict with regard to the McCarthy 
Act was put an end to ?—No, sir, I cannot give you the date from memory, but I think 
it was about the end of the first year of the Scott Act, which would be in 1886. 

18463a. Can you tell us how many permits or licenses to druggists and others to 
sell under the terms of the Act, had been issued by the Ontario Government up to the 
year 1886 ?—No, sir, I cannot tell without reference to the documents. Allow me to think 
one moment if you please: The Scott Act came into operation in 1885 and 1886, I 
think, the two years, and then the McCarthy Act was in operation during the earlier 
part of that. It was passed in 1883, I suppose too late to do anything in licenses in 
that year. I have not the exact dates in my mind. 

18464a. Have you any information as to the number of licenses the Dominion 
Government issued ?—I have not. I have not the figures in reference to any of this, 
and I only speak from my knowledge of these licenses being in operation. 

18465a. I have not got the returns from the Dominion authorities, of the licenses 
issued under the Scott Act or under the terms of the McCarthy Act, but I have astate- 
ment here of the number of licenses issued by the Provincial Government and which 
shows that only nine (9) were issued prior to 1886-87. There should have been no par- 
ticular conflict therefore before that period ; I mean between the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments, if there were only nine (9) provincial licenses out prior to 1886 
and they are in two counties you will see. -There are six in Huron and three in Oxford ? 
—Perhaps I do not quite understand what you mean by “ conflict.” 

18466a. You speak of the conflict of authority interfering with the carrying out of 
the Act in one year, and that conflict of authority contributed to its being rejected or 
repealed, as you said that the people got weary and tired of difficulties in giving effect 
to the Act, and this was one of them which you referred to. I think you stated that 
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this was in the early time of the Scott Act work, so that it could not have been a difh- 
culty in force at the time of the Scott Act repeal /—The issue of licenses by the Ontario 
Government was only a part of the conflict. The fact that nine licenses were issued, 
when, as you will remember, there were only a few counties under the Scott Act, shows 
exactly that there was that clashing of authority between the two authorities. 

18467a. According to these returns which I hold, it could only have existed in two 
counties. If the Ontario Government had no permits out except in the two counties, 
however many the Dominion Government had out, there could not have been any con- 
flict in the other counties 1—There would not have been any conflict in reference to the 
issue of licenses, but conflict in reference to all the other points. 

18468a, You speak of conflict under the two sets of licenses prevailing ?—That was 
one of the evidences of dispute and conflict. 

18469a. Could that have had any effect on the situation prior to 1886-87 ; that is 
as regards these licenses !—It would have an effect in every place where it was in opera- 
tion for all the time that it was in operation. 

18470a. To what extent would it affect the general situation when there were only 
two counties in which the Provincial Government had issued any licenses at all for that 
purpose. Ihave told you that I do not know how many licenses the Dominion Gov- 
ernment issued, but if the Provincial Government only issued in the two counties and 
to the limited extent I have mentioned, would that be a serious consideration ; would 
that conflict of authority, therefore, prior to 1886 in reference to these licenses seriously 
affect the situation !—I think so, sir. If the Ontario Government had authority to issue 
licenses in the counties where the Scott Act was in operation and the officials did not 
do so, and then the Dominion officials who had not the authority, as the court subse- 
quently held, issued any licenses at all for the sale of liquor in those counties, their 
action would certainly interfere with the effectiveness of the Scott Act. 

18471a. In what way would it create a difficulty in carrying out the law?—To 
increase the facilities for the selling of liquor. 

18472a. I am speaking of the period prior to the year 1886 ?—I am not quite sure 
I understand the question, may I ask to have it repeated ? 

18473a. The Ontario Government having issued only nine licenses or certificates 
prior to 1886, and they being confined to two counties there could only be really conflict 
in these two counties between the Dominion and Provincial authorities. Now, was that 
to an extent to seriously interfere with the efficient carrying out of the law ?—I have 
not before me the statement that I made to you, of course, but if I recollect aright it 
was : that the fact of enforcement being carried on at the same time by the Ontario 
Government and by the Dominion Government prevented its being carried on as effective- 
ly by either one of the two ; and the two authorities clashing, interfered with the effect- 
iveness of the law. I mentioned also that they went to such an extent that licenses 
were issued simultaneously by the two bodies. Here I find from your statement that 
there were nine licenses issued in the year 1885-86 by the Ontario Government, and I 
presume there were a good many issued by the Dominion Government ; that is evidence 
that the two authorities were endeavouring to operate at the same time and there must 
have been clashing. 

18474a. I have no returns, as I told you, Mr. Spence, of the licenses issued by the 
Dominion Government, and whether they were few or many I cannot say ; but that is 
prior to 1886. I am speaking of the effect that this state of things would have on the 
law prior to 1886, and I only wish to ascertain this: Did the state of things which 
you described in your previous evidence exist prior to 1886, and if it did exist, did it 
exist to such an extent as to seriously interfere with the carrying out of the law /—The 
clashing of authority did exist, and it did exist to such an extent. You must allow me 
to say that my statement there was that the clashing of authority led to the defective- 
ness of enforcement, and it would be hardly fair for me to answer in reference to the 
single clause of my reply there, as if I had only made that one statement, when, as a 
fact, I made a broad general statement about the clashing of authorities. 

18475a. I only want you to answer that particular question, if you can. Do you 
find that you have not the information to doit. Ido not want to know about the other 
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reasons that you give, I only want to know about the issuing of licenses /—If I understand 
you rightly, I wish to answer the question, but I do not think I get exactly at what 
you want to get a reply to. My statement there is that there was a clashing of 
authority. You asked me if that existed up to this date, and I said yes. 

18476a. If it existed prior to 1886 1_Yes, sir. 

_ 18477a. To an extent calculated to interfere with the enforcement of the law !— 
To my knowledge licenses were issued by the Dominion Government to parties who 
abused them and sold to an extent that seriously interfered with the working of the 
Scott Act, and the assumption by the Dominion officials of that authority was a very 
serious drawback at that time to the effectiveness of the law. 

18478a. On that particular point, would there be a conflict of authority between 
the two Governments in any of the counties except Huron and Oxford !—From this 
statement, there would not have been licenses issued by the Ontario Government, but 
the worst clashing would be the licenses issued by the other Government. 

18479a. I am speaking about the conflict of authority /—Then I would answer that 
the conflict of authority would certainly exist without the license being issued ; because 
the two sets of officials would be charged with the same duty. 

18480a. You put in a statement in Toronto showing the number of informations 
laid and the number of convictions obtained between May, 1886, and July, 1887. I 
subsequently obtained, as you suggested at the time, a statement from Mr. Totten bring- 
ing the information down to May, 1889. Adding your figures to Mr. Totten’s figures, I 
find that between May, 1886, and May, 1889, 9,457 informations were laid and 5,663 
convictions obtained for breaches of the Canada Temperance Act. When speaking of the 
commitments to jail, in your evidence, you made use of this language, ‘“ When we were 
enforcing the Scott Act we secured a great number of convictions against liquor men 
for violation of the Act.” Who do you mean to include in the term “we” at that 
time !—The Province of Ontario, I presume. 

1848la. The remark is made in a way which might possibly lead those reading it 
to believe that it was the temperance societies that were securing these convictions. 
Did you mean that ?—I do not think that I said temperance societies in that connection, 
and I believe the term is used in the same sense as we say: We have fine weather, we. 
enforce law well in Canada, and so on. 

18482a. Would not the large number of informations being laid, to which I have 
referred, and the convictions obtained, indicate a vigorous effort on the part of the 
officers to enforce the law ?—It would certainly indicate an effort on the part of the 
officers to enforce the law. I would hardly like to qualify the effort by saying ‘“‘ vigorous ” 
or applying any other terms. 

18483a. All these prosecutions were undertaken by the Inspectors of the Ontario 
Government !—I suppose that the informations reported by the Government in that 
table were laid by the Inspectors. It was a common practice for people who wished to 
have an information laid to go to the Inspector, give him the facts and ask him to lay 
the information. 

18484a. I have a communication from Mr. Totten, the head of the license branch 
of the Treasury Department of the Ontario Government, in which he says that these 
prosecutions were all informations laid by the Inspectors under the Act. Would you 
accept that statement /—I would accept it, yes, with the explanation I have given. 

18485-6a. That others may make complaints, I quite understand that, but I am 
speaking of the informations. I suppose that those reported to Mr. Totten would be all 
by the officers of his department. And the figures you quoted when examined in 
Toronto were obtained by you from the license branch of the Treasury Department !— 
Yes. 

18487a. Those I obtained since came from the same source 1—Yes, of course, they 
would apply to the same class of offences. 

18488a. You have no doubt that these prosecutions were carried on by the Inspect- 
ors of the Government ?—I have no doubt that these informations were laid by the 
Inspectors and that these convictions were obtained on these informations. 
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18489a. Did the Dominion Alliance take any steps to urge upon the voters of the 
counties which adopted the Scott Act the desirability of adopting it when it came up 
to be voted upon in the first instance ?—Yes, sir, we sent a circular out; circulars asking 
the citizens of the provinces to work for the adoption of the Act. 

18490a. Am I right in concluding that in fact the Alliance took an active part in 
endeavouring to influence the voters to adopt the Scott Act?—That the Alliance took 
an active part in making the facts concerning the Act known, and recommended the 
people to vote for it with a view of getting them to adopt it; decidedly yes. 

1849la. I think you told us, Mr. Spence, in Toronto, that the Scott Act was not 
exactly the legislation which the Dominion Alliance desired, but that the organization 
supported it, and urged their friends to aid in any way they could in giving effect to 
the law. Is that so?—That is correct. 

18492a. And shall I be correct in concluding that, at the time the by-laws came to 
be revoted upon, they were also supporting it?—I do not think there has been any 
change yet in the attitude of that organization. 

18493a. I will put the question in another way. At the time the Scott Act was 
re-submitted, did the Dominion Alliance urge upon the constituents the desirability of 
voting for the continuance of the Act? I refer to the time the question of repeal was 
submitted ?—Oh, yes, we wanted the Act retained. 

18494a. Did you issue any circulars or literature with that object in view /—We 
worked generally. We did all we could to induce the people to stand by the law. At 
least we urged them to do so. We felt gratified that the results had been as good as they 
were and we were desirous of having them still better, and to allow the Act to have a 
fair trial. . 

18495a. Do you think the Scott Act had the effect in Ontario of reducing the 
consumption of liquors !—I think so, yes. 

18496a. Do you think it had any effect in reducing the amount of drunkenness in 
the province !—I think it had, and I think that the official statistics bear out this con- 
clusion. 

18497a. Have you made any comparison of the convictions for drunkenness in the 
province during the years of the Scott Act? Jam aware you compared the commit- 
ments to jail, but have you made any comparison of the convictions for the offence of 
drunkenness !—I may say I have not got the materia] for that. I have not got any 
statistics showing the convictions for drunkenness in the different counties during these 
different years. 

18498a. I was speaking of the whole province !—Oh, I think it would be a very 
unfair, if I may use the term, way of judging the Scott Act by taking the whole pro- 
vince. At that time the Scott Act only covered sections. 

18499a. I am not saying the Commission is going to make use of the information. 
I only want to know if it is a fact’—Excuse me, I am not criticizing the Com- 
mission. 

18500a. I wish to know if in your opinion it had the effect of reducing the convic- 
tions for drunkenness throughout the province ?—In the places where the Scott Act 
was in force, yes ; not in other places. 

18501la. But if it affected the drunkenness in the part in which it was in force, 
seeing that it was in force over, I think, three-quarters of the province, would it not 
necessarily affect the total convictions for drunkenness !—I do not think it was in force 
over anything like three-quarters of the province in point of population, while it may 
have covered perhaps more than three-quarters in point of territory and inasmuch as 
a great deal of the most populous, in fact the most of the most populous territory still 
remained under license, there might be a considerable variation in the amount of drunk- 
enness in the Scott Act territory, that would not be accompanied by any marked 
variation in the record for drunkenness in the whole province. 

18502a. But still, if there was a reduction in the Scott Act territory, unless there 
was an increase in the territory that was not under the Scott Act, the result must be a 
diminution in the amount of drunkenness on the whole ?—If the convictions in one 
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part of the province went down, and there was no going up in the other, there would 
certainly be a lessening on the whole. 

18503a. Do you suppose that the adoption of the Scott Act in a large number of 
towns had the effect of increasing drunkenness in places or counties that were not 
under the Scott Act ’—Well, that is a question of course, my opinion about which is all 
that you ask, and I have not really any data to go by. 

18504a. I ask you this question because you have evidently studied out this mat- 
ter {—I am inclined to think that that may be the case to some extent. 

By Mr. Clarke: 

18505a. What would be the case !—That the Scott Act in certain counties would 
be accompanied by an increase in drunkenness in other counties not under the Scott 
Act. I wish to say that men who are in the habit of getting drink and when they are 
prohibited from getting that drink at home, they might in some cases go where they 
could get the drink and add to the drunkenness, there, and moreover, a man who could 
not get drink in a Scott Act county, not having an opportunity there, visiting a license 
county might get drunk there, and so the record of the other county would be swelled. 
I think that that was charged against the Scott Act by those who opposed it; that the 
people who could not get liquor at home went to places where they could get it and 
drank it there. 

18506a. And that increased the record of drunkenness in those places where the 
Scott Act was not in force?—That might somewhat increase the record of drunkenness 
in these places. 


By the Chairman : 


18507a. Referring again to the number of informations laid and to the convictions 
obtained between the periods I mentioned, that is, from May, 1886, to May, 1889, would 
not that indicate that there was a very strong feeling of opposition to the Act in the 
community ?—I do not see any evidence of that whatever in these figures. I notice an 
evidence of an effort by certain persons to sell liquor in spite of the law, but I cannot 
see how that could be taken to be evidence that public opinion was hostile to the Act. 

18508a. Has there been anything like so large a number of prosecutions for illicit 
sale under the license system ?—I am not aware that there have been. 

18509a. Do you not think that there must be a very strong feeling of opposition to 
the law which requires within such a period, as I have mentioned, nearly ten thousand 
informations to be laid for breaches of it ?—In a good many cases the number of prose- 
cutions for a violation of law might be taken to be a measure of public sympathy with 
the law and in favour of its enforcement, and I do not think it would be a fair inference 
at all, if I should make out that the number of convictions show public hostility to the 
law. 

18510a. But will we not be justified in concluding that the Inspectors were per- 
fectly impartial and that they were simply enforcing the law ; that these actions were 
taken not as a matter of sympathy, but as a matter of duty /—I would presume so. It 
is upon that I based the statement I made before, that the prosecutions are not evidence 
of public sentiment at all, but of official enforcement of the law. 

185lla. Yes, official enforcement of the law, but I think, if I understood you cor- 
rectly, you intimated that it was owing to the sympathy with the law on the part of 
those who were endeavouring to enforce it, and these prosecutions are made by men 
whose official duty it is to prosecute and not as a matter of sympathy, I suppose !— 
Precisely so, and therefore I see no indication of public hostility to the law. 

18512a. Does it not indicate that there was a large number of persons who were 
breaking the law ?—It indicates a large number of violations of the law, and I think 
that is the only indication that it will bear. Might I say that when I spoke of three- 
quarters of the area of the province being under the Scott Act; to be correct, I was of 
course referring to three-quarters of the organized area of the province because the part 
of the province that could be affected by the Scott Act is a very small part of the 
whole area. 
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By Mr. Clarke : 


18513a. Three quarters of the organized territory was under the Scott Act ?—I do 
not think there was so large a proportion. I cannot say, without going into it, but I 
think that would be about the extent of the organized territory that was under the 
Scott Act. 


By the Chairman: 


» 18514a. In answer to the question put to you when you were giving evidence 
before, Mr. Spence, you said that the enforcement of the Act became more effective as the 
machinery for its enforcement was provided ; that being so towards the latter year, namely 
1887-88, the enforcement was more efficient than it had been at any time previously /— 
Let me see if I can get the dates into my mind. The Scott Act came into operation 
on the Ist May, 1885-86, it was repealed, roughly speaking, on the lst May, 1888-89. 
It went out completely on the lst May, 1889. It ran from the Ist May, 1885, to the 
lst May, 1889. Your question is about the year 1887-88 I think ? 

18515a. Yes, it is a general question. I want to know if you really mean that the 
machinery was more effective in 1887 and 1888 ?—I think, if Iremember rightly, Imade the 
statement that a good deal of the machinery that we wanted to make the enforcement 
effective was not secured until about the end of the Scott Act period, and some of it 
subsequent to the Scott Act period, but that generally speaking, I think I stated, that 
with a better understanding of the law and the methods of operating it, there came to 
be more skill in the enforcement. 

(The Chairman read a question in the previous deposition of the witness and his 
answer thereto.) 

18516a. How was the enforcement of the law in the years 1887-88 more efficient 
than it had been previously /—In part of the year 1888, it was much less efficient. The 
Scott Act repeal once adopted, the law would be almost a dead letter from the time 
repeal was voted until the time that repeal actually came into operation, so that I would 
expect that in some places in the latter part of the Scott Act time there would be less 
effective enforcement than earlier. While I am not prepared just now without examin- 
ing carefully into the facts and documents concerning it, to say what part of a particu- 
lar year the enforcement was most effective in, I should think that the figures obtained 
from Mr. Totten would show when most informations were laid and most convictions 
secured. It must be borne in mind, however, that in the latter part of the term for 
which you have the informations and convictions the Scott Act covered a much smaller 
area than during the first part of the time. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18517a. Would the number of convictions be any indication as to whether the law 
was being well enforced or not ?—To some extent. Of course it would be qualified by 
other considerations, but the activity of the officers would naturally be supposed to be 
followed by effectiveness in their work. 


By the Chairman : 


18518a. The figures show the following :—In the first quarter 463 ; in the second 
quarter, 562; in the third quarter, 373 ; in the fourth quarter, 810 ; in the next quarter, 
908 ; the next, 1,475; the next, 1,370; the next, 1,190; and then they go down to 400, 
500 or 700. Do you think that these. figures are any indication as to the efficiency or 
otherwise of the enforcement of the Act /—They cannot be taken as a measure of the 
efficiency or inefficiency of the Act. 

18519a. I am speaking of the enforcement of the Act ?—Nor the enforcement, - 
because as I have stated the areas under the Scott Act fluctuated and there would be a 
corresponding fluctuation in the number of informations and convictions, but take a 
given area, a certain number of counties, and with the increase of the informations 
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and convictions, we would expect naturally to have an increase in the effectiveness of 
the law and of its enforcement. 

18520a. Mr. Totten says: ‘“ Other difficulties in the way of giving effect to the law 
had been removed; the conflict of authority between the Dominion and Ontario Gov- 
ernments had been arranged. Efficient machinery had been provided for the enforce- 
ment of the law by the close of 1886. At all events, it was efficient in 1887-88, is that 
so !—No, sir, some of the machinery that we were very anxious to get for the enforce- 
ment of the law, we did not get unti) subsequent to that time. 

18521a. You did not get it, because you required legislation ?—Yes. 

18522a. But the machinery in the Act, and which was considered necessary to give 
effect to the Act had all been perfected in 1887 and 1888. No, sir, I cannot say that. 
We never got all the machinery we considered absolutely necessary to give usa fair 
opportunity of having the law enforced. 

18523-4a. Mr. Totten says in regard to the enforcement of the law : ‘To meet some 
of these difficulties, the Provincial Government. passed the Act of 1887, in which the 
Lieutenant-Governor was authorized to appoint Police Magistrates in the Scott Act 
districts and fix their salaries to be paid by the county. Under this Act a large num- 
ber of Police Magistrates were appointed, having been recommended by representative 
temperance people as being men in sympathy with the better execution of the Scott 
Act. The organization was at that time complete ; first, the Board of Commissioners ; 
second, the Inspectors ; third, the Police Magistrates ; fourth, the representatives in 
the head office. All these were officers recommended by or acceptable to the temperance 
people, and fifth, there was plenty of money, so that at that time, according to this 
statement, the machinery would appear to have been complete ?—May I ask you to notice 
that Mr. Totten’s statement is that in 1887 there was enacted a law authorizing the 
Attorney General upon certain applications to provide the machinery, but you will 
readily see that an Act authorizing the Attorney General to provide the machinery, 
was not providing the machinery by any means. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18525a. Did not the Attorney General provide the machinery!—I am calling your 
attention to the fact that this Act—— 

18526a. Did he or did he not !—In certain cases the machinery was provided. 

18527a. Did he provide the machinery ’—In certain cases. 

18528a. And in other cases !—In other cases the machinery was not provided. 


By the Chairman : 


18529a. But Mr. Totten’s statement is very distinct: Under this Act, a large 
number of Police Magistrates were appointed, having been recommended by repre- 
sentative temperance people as being men in sympathy with the proper enforcement of 
the Scott Act and the organization was from that time complete.” He describes the 
organization and he says that there was plenty of money. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18530a. What further was wanted ?—There was wanted, in the first place, the 
availability of that money for the purposes of the Act. Mr. Totten makes the statement 
that there was plenty of money. There remains the fact that that money was so locked 
up that it could not be got hold of in some cases. He tells you that there were officers 
appointed, but as a matter of fact you know that that took time. The Act came into 
operation in 1887, and inside of a year there were repeal contests in a number of places. 
You will also notice, if you go further, that some of the legislation that we wanted from 
the Ontario Legislature and from the Dominion Parliament to make the Act effective, 
was not secured until a good while subsequent to that, in fact some of it 


By the Chairman : 


1853la. Mr. Spence, I was not referring to additional legislation, I was merely 
referring to the machinery necessary to give effect to the Scott Act as it existed /—Well, 
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that machinery I must say, sir, was not provided to the full extent that we expected or 
wished it to be at all during any time of the Scott Act operation in the province of 
Ontario. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18532a. Then Mr. Totten’s statement is incorrect ?—I am not criticizing his state- 
ment. 

18533a. But it must be right or wrong. He said that you had everything, you had 
plenty of money, you had officers, Commissioners, and somebody at the head office ?— 
Excuse me, I do not wish to enter into a controversy, but Mr. Totten’s statement is 
that the machinery was provided in some cases. It does not say that the Police Com- 
missioners provided for in the Act were generally appointed. 

The Chairman again read the statement of Mr. Totten. 

18534a. Now, I think that no man knows more about this business than Mr. Totten, 
and a more intelligent and able officer I have not met with during this inquiry than 
Mr. Totten. He made his statement very deliberately !—Of course, I do not wish to be 
put in the position of being called upon to pass judgment upon Mr. Totten’s evidence, 
but I am making statements that to my knowledge are facts, and I may say that to the 
very end of the Scott Act period we were hampered by inefficient Inspectors, who could 
not be persuaded to do their duty. We were also hampered by the fact that the money 
we ought to have had available for Scott Act enforcement was locked up in the treasuries 
of the county councils, and in fact that it only has been within recent years that it has 
been released. 

18535a. Did that not cease at this particular time ?—It did not cease then, and it 
did not cease until after the Scott Act had been repealed in a great part of the pro- 
vince. 

18536a. Were the funds, at this time that Mr. Totten speaks of, not paid to the 
license fund !—They were not. 

18537a. Not in 1887 !—No, sir, unless it was done by some Inspector. I may ex- 
plain, to make it clearer, that the Dominion Government passed an Order in Council 
providing that all fines, instead of going as they had done in the past to the license 
fund, that the fines should be paid over to the treasurer of the county council. The 
only way after that in which fines found their way into the license fund was by action 
of the county council. 

18538a. Are you not referring to an Order in Council of the Dominion Govern- 
ment !—No, sir. 

18539a. But Mr. Totten is speaking of the Provincial Government !—But, not- 
withstanding the fact that Mr. Totten states, there remains another fact, that the 
money which was required for enforcement purposes was locked up in the county 
treasury and was not available for Scott Act purposes. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18540a. We have had it in evidence under oath that it was available; that the 
Board of License Commissioners and Inspectors appointed by the province might put in 
a requisition for such amounts as they needed for Scott Act purposes, and the county 
council was obliged to honour them and did honour them. We have that on sworn 
testimony. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
18541a. Was there any provision in the Order in Council as to the disposition of 


these moneys paid to the treasurer of the county council /—They were to be appropriat- 
ed by the county council for the enforcement of the law. 


By the Chairman : 


18542a. That only applied to prosecutions undertaken by the Dominion officials !— 
No. It applied to all prosecutions. 
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By Judge McDonald : 


18543a. Thousands of dollars were asked for Scott Act purposes !—I may be wrong, 
but I think the Ontario Government had to take action against some of the county 
officials before they could secure the money that was paid to them for the purpose of 
Scott Act enforcement. 

18544a. Did I understand you aright that the Dominion Government, by Order in 
Council, insisted on having fines paid to that fund !—Excuse me; the Order in Council 
did not, of course, specify any particular fund that they were to be taken from, but 
simply specified the mode of their appropriation ; otherwise they were paid in a number 
of cases by the License Inspector directly into the license fund. 

18545a. What license fund /—I mean the license and district fund. That is they 
were appropriated as license fines under the license law, and the Inspectors treated them 
similarly until they got their instructions. 

18546a. It has been put before us in other places that in some cases the county 
councils not only supplied the funds that the Ontario officers asked for, but they sup- 
plied to private individuals what those private individuals had spent in trying to en- 
force the Scott Act before that Order in Council was passed !—I am quite well aware 
of that. I would expect that from a county council favourable to the enforcement of 
the law, just as I would expect the opposite from county councils that were not favour- 
able to it. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18547a. Was the Act well enforced in those counties where the county council 
was favourable to it and aided the people who were desirous of seeing the law well 
enforced 1—Now you are asking a question of detail which involves the question of the 
favourableness of the county council, which you will see is a relative matter and not 
absolute. 

18548a. You can speak generally with regard to it?—I am not prepared to give an 
analysis of county councils and to say which county council favoured it and which county 
council opposed it. I may say some county councils granted more freely than others. 
In some places they had good county councils with an incompetent Inspector. 

18549a. You were handicapped at each end !—There were so many points of handi- 
capping that it was pretty hard to get at what was necessary. 

18550a. Was the Act well enforced in any county !—That is also relative. If you 
mean to say well enforced as to prevent the liquor traffic and drunkenness, we did 
not anticipate that and I say, no. If you mean to say so well enforced as to lessen drunk- 
enness and the liquor traffic, I say, yes. 

18551a. In how many counties —I think that result was obtained in most counties 
where the Scott Act was in force. 

18552a. Were the county councils in most counties favourable or unfavourable to 
the Act ?—That I would not be prepared to say but I would be impressed with those we 
had trouble with. 


By the Chairman : 


18553a. I take the following extract from Mr. Totten’s evidence. He says: 
‘‘ From the time of the passing of the Order there was no difficulty in obtaining funds 
and getting expenses,” That is from November, 1886, are you prepared to accept 
that as a correct statement? In 1887 there were funds available, there was machinery 
available and this was certainly available to the same extent in 1888 as there had been 
no retrogressive legislation /—1I would like you to notice that that does not at all con- 
tradict the statement I have made in answer to your question. 

18554a. The fact I am trying to ascertain is, if the machinery was perfect in 1887 
and 1888, because you have made the statement that as the machinery became perfect 
the enforcement of the Act was more efficient, soit is very desirable that we should 
know how efficient it was in 1887 and 1888, the period when the Act was being repealed. 
That is the point of the question ?—The fact still remains that the Scott Act fines, not- 
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withstanding the legislation, were at the time locked up in the county treasury, were 
not available for Scott Act purposes, that we still had hostile Inspectors and lacked 
Police Magistrates; and that condition of affairs remained until after the Scott Act was 
repealed. Some of the difficulties that we had to contend with were of such a character 
that since that time legislation has been enacted by the Dominion Parliament removing 
the difficulties and giving us better appliances for enforcing the law, but not until it 
was too late for them to be of any use. It has been only since the Scott Act was re- 
pealed that the improvements in reference to evidence were made so that we could get 
the kind of evidence we wanted. 

18555a. Are we to understand that you did not consider the Act was being more 
efficiently enforced in 1887 and 1888 than it was previously /—I can hardly say that, 
after stating, as we understood the law, it was going to be better enforced. But my 
answer, I think, was that there was no time when we had all that we wanted or should 
have had in way of enforcing the law. 

18556a. I did: not ask you that. I was speaking with regard to the degree of effi- 
ciency, and my question, I think, had reference to that ?—Well, I think I have stated 
several times generally, that with the progress of legislation and the knowledge of the 
law the effectiveness of the law where it remained in operation was improved. 

18557a. In the years 1887 and 1888 !—Well, I am not prepared with details just 


now. 
By Mr. Clarke : 


18558a. You have heard Mr. Totten’s statement read by the Chairman that after 
1887 the machinery was perfect and funds available /—I would have to know the parti- 
cular county and the particular legislation in order to answer. I would be sorry to base 
my reply on facts of which I had no knowledge, even though they were given in 
evidence. 


By the Chairman: 


18559a. I am only asking you to answer generally. I donot expect you to give me 
details or figures from memory. I only put the question if the Act was being more effect- 
ively enforced in 1887 and 1888 than previously. According to the evidence given by Mr. 
Totten,—and I think there is no one better qualified to give evidence on the subject,— 
the funds were there and the machinery was there during those two years?—And I 
think I have already answered the question very fully. You asked me to name specific 
years or a particular kind of enforcement in those years, basing your question upon facts 
that Mr. Totten has stated. I must decline to be guided by Mr. Totten’s knowledge 
rather than my own. In general terms I have stated already that the Act increased in 
effectiveness as time went on, that the latter part of the time, before it was repealed, it 
was decidedly better enforced and more effective than it was before. The year 1887 
shows a diminution of drunkenness in Scott Act counties which is the best evidence we 
can have that the Scott Act was better enforced than before. 

18560a. Mr. Totten in his evidence states that complaints of Inspectors were almost 
universal: ‘‘ We stand alone, no one supports us in the community,” they had frequent 
occasions to complain of the conduct of many of those who voted for the Act. Do you 
think that was the state of feeling in the Scott Act districts generally /—T am aware that 
in some places the Inspectors had very little co-operation and in some places they were 
well supported by people in the neighbourhood. I would not like to be responsible for 
Mr. Totten’s statement that ‘they stand alone ” in every place. 

1856la. I am not asking you to be responsible for Mr. Totten’s statement, but I 
am asking you if you know of your own knowledge that that was the state of feeling !— 
T do not know that the Inspectors in every case had as much co-operation—at least I 
would like to put it this way, I think the Inspectors would have been still better in a 
good many cases if they had had more co-operation from the public. 

18562a. So you think they stood alone to a large extent in executing the law ?— 
Yes, they stood alone in executing the law inasmuch as they were employed and paid 
for it. 
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18563a. Then from that statement we would infer they had little or no sympathy 
from the public in the execution of their duty. Do you think that was the case ?—I 
think that is the legitimate inference from Mr. Totten’s statement, but I hope it is not 
the legitimate inference from my statement. 

18564a. But do you know from your own knowledge ?—I have stated already that 
T think they did not have as much co-operation as they should, and therefore could not 
make the law as effective as they might. In some places they had very little support 
and in some other places they had more. I do not think I can be more specific than 
that. 

18565a. When you were before the Commission in Toronto you said you could 
easily obtain statistics showing the favourable effect of the prohibitory law in the State 
of Kansas. Have you any such statistics to put before us to-day ?—Yes, I think I have 
two or three documents that might be of use to the Commission ; and if it is agreeable I 
would like to prepare some of those tables and submit them to the Commission. 

18566a. To what documents do you refer ?—I refer to the “ Hand Book of Prohi- 
bition Facts.” This book quotes from another document, Census Bulletin No. 31 of the 
United States, dated February 14, 1891, issued by the United States authorities. 

18567a. What authorities !—It is Census Bulletin No. 31 issued by authority of 
Congress. I find here on page 18 a comparison of convicts in penitentiaries for different 
States for the years 1880 and 1890 with ratio of population. The States are classified 
into divisions. We have in the North Atlantic Division nine States, three of which 
have partial prohibition and the remainder no prohibition. The ratio being given of 
the number of convicts in penitentiaries per million of population. The ratio of the 
three prohibition States is: Maine, 257 ; New Hampshire, 308 ; and Vermont, 274, 
and for the six remaining States: Massachusetts, 683 ; Rhode Island, 353 ; Connecti- 
cut, 456; New York, 1,365; New Jersey, 1,078; Pennsylvania, 449 ; showing that 
the three prohibition States have a much smaller ratio of convicts in penitentiaries than 
the six anti-prohibition States, and that the highest ratio for the three prohibition 
States is far below the lowest ratio of the license States. The next is the South 
Atlantic Division in which the ratio does not run so low as in the three prohibition 
States in the North Atlantic Division. We then come to the North Central Division 
and we find there the prohibition States of Iowa with 326; North Dakota with 356 
and South Dakota with 259 ; this is not, as in the first case, below the lowest of the 
license States, but averaging far below the average of the license States. Wisconsin 
and Minnesota both come down below the ratio of the prohibition States, but the others 
run far above, some going as high as 600. 

18568a. Minnesota and Wisconsin are high license States ?—Yes, but I may say 
that Minnesota is a high license State with a good deal of prohibition through local 
option. 

18569a. I asked you about Kansas and you said you could give figures in regard 

to prohibition there !—Kansas has 643 per million. 

18570a. But as compared with Minnescta !—Higher than Minnesota, that is what 
I said. 

18571a. Minnesota shows about half the number per million ?—Minnesota is a good 
deal less, it has a good deal of prohibition, and Wisconsin is less than half that of Kan- 
sas. Taking all the States we find that the ratio for prohibition States is far below the 
ratio for license States. There are exceptions in which some license States gives a less 
ratio than some prohibition States. . u 

18572a. Is that in the North Central Division ?—Yes 

18573a. In that Division the ratio altogether is below the ratio of the North 
Atlantic States /—Altogether below the Atlantic ratio and altogether below the general 
ratio. May I call your attention to the fact that the ratio for the entire United States 
is 722; there are no prohibition States that approach to the general national ratio. Kan- 
sas has the worst record of all, 643 to the million. I may state also that the States that 
have had prohibition for a long period, such as Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
show a very low ratio. 
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18574a. I am speaking about Kansas now. I may have something to ask you 
about Maine later on. Keep to the record of Kansas !—There is another table which 
is to be found in Census Bulletin No. 95, and I suppose I may refer to it here. 

18575a. What does that bulletin deal with ?—It refers to prisoners committed to 
county jails and their ratio. From that you will find that Kansas has a very good 
standing, as it comes down to 303. 

18576a. How many in the same group of North Central States are higher than 
Kansas !—It stands the highest in this group, 303. 

18577a. What is the ratio of the group’—The ratio of the United States is 312 
and the ratio for Kansas is 303. The ratio for the North Central Division in which 
Kansas is placed and in which there are some other prohibitory States, which bring the 


record down to 303. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18578a. What conclusion are we to come to? Is it that there are more prisoners 
in the prohibition State of Kansas than there are in the license States alongside of it !— 
The statement I made was that the figures show the criminal record of Kansas to he 
below that of the United States in general. 

18579a. You gave us the ratio of prisoners in the penitentiaries in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont and then you went to the group in which Kansas is situated 
and you find that Kansas has the highest ratio in that group ?—It has the highest in 
the group as classified here, but if you take the States generally it certainly has a very 
favourable record. 

18580a. It is the highest in that group ?—It is the highest in the census group of 
the States that lie north of it. 

18581-2a. If it is the highest in that group, what conclusion are we to come to as to 
the operation of prohibition in Kansas !—You are to come to the conclusion, I think, 
that there must be some cause in other places for bringing the record down, or that 
there must be some cause in Kansas for bringing the record up. 

18583a. You gave us the North Atlantic Division, in which Maine, Vermont and 
New Hampshire are situated, and you made comparisons between them and New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania in the matter of convicts in penitentiaries and 
the record is very favourable to Maine and Vermont at any rate. Now, I go to this 
group of States in which Kansas is situated and we find a different showing there. 
What conclusion are we to come to, is it that prohibition works well in Maine and not 
so well in Kansas !—No. 

18584a. What then ’—You take the whole thing into consideration. The com- 
parison I wish to make is this, and what you have to do is this: What you have to do 
there is to contrast the record of Kansas with the record of the States generally. I 
think that when you find that 303 is the ratio in Kansas and you find the adjoining 
State of Kentucky higher, which is very similarly situated to Kansas, and the adjoin- 
ing State of Tennessee, and the adjoining State of Iowa with prohibition, when you 
see that I think you will have come to the conclusion that prohibition is effective. 

18585a. What about the ratio in penitentiaries in the State of Missouri ?—Mis- 
souri has a low ratio. 

18586a. Less than Kansas ?—It is lower. Colorado has double the number of con- 
victs in penitentiaries that Kansas has. 

18587a. Is there any reason why that should be!—It is a mountainous region, a 
mining country and a good many men there. 

18588a. Are there more United States prisoners in penitentiaries in Colorado ?— 
This report shows that there are twice as many as in Kansas. 

18589a. And what would account for it?—This report does not classify them, it 
simply gives the number that are in the penitentiaries. 

18590a. Have you the figures for Nebraska ?—Yes. 

18591la. And Minnesota !/—Yes. 
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18592a. How do Nebraska and Minnesota compare with Kansas ?—They compare 
favourably with Kansas. 

18593a. And as to the prisoners in the county jails how do they compare ?—Fav- 
ourably, I think Nebraska and Minnesota are more favourable than Kansas. 

18594a. How does Nebraska compare with Iowa as to the number of prisoners in 
county jails’—Iowa compares very favourably with Nebraska. Jowa has a ratio of 
171, Nebraska 207. In penitentiaries Iowa has 326, Minnesota 332, and Nebraska 
369, which is higher than Iowa. Jowa has a very low ‘record as regards the peniten- 
tiaries. 


By the Chairman : 


18595a. My question had reference to Kansas, and I wish you to confine your 
evidence to that subject. You stated in Toronto that you could easily supply us with 
information which would show the beneficial effects of prohibition in Kansas. Have 
you anything else than these statistics to show that, have you anything of an excep- 
tional character !—I would like very much if the documents could be put in as evidence, 
I would like to prepare a statement which would show the difference between Kansas 
and other states in point of criminality and in point of material prosperity. 

18596a. When you speak of the criminal record, from what sources would your 
statistics be taken ?—I presume they would be taken from the sources that are available 
to yourself. 

18597a. A compilation from the United States Census returns would be of no use 
to the Commissioners because we have them, but if you have any information to offer 
in support of the opinion you have expressed beyond these census returns we will con- 
sider whether we will take it, if you cannot give it to us now.—May I ask which 
opinion you refer to? 

18598a. I thought I read it to you. You expressed the opinion that you could 
easily supply information about Kansas which would show the beneficial effects of pro- 
hibition —Yes ; I believe that I can collect that information for you, and I would like 
to lay it before you. I do not know that I would care about being excluded from sub- 
mitting statements that were in official documents. I have in my possession pamphlets 
and sundry documents relating to records in all these different prohibition states. 

18599a. If I have anything to say about the other prohibition states I will say it 
afterwards, but let us speak about Kansas now, because Kansas is the state about 
which I asked you., If you have anything you would like to submit now, we would be 
glad to have it. JI may say with regard to these official documents that we have them 
all, and therefore it is not necessary to put the Census returns in. If there is any- 
thing you have from the criminal record of Kansas or from some other source of a reli- 
able character that you could lay before us now, we will accept it, if you say you have 
not got it and would like to send it in, I will consult my brother Commissioners as to 
what use under these circumstances we could make of it /—I would like also the privi- 
lege of taking these official records and analysing them, and laying them before you in 
such a form as to show certain facts that might not be on the face of them just as they 
are seen here. 

18600a. You mean the census returns !—Yes. 

1860la. Very well, we will consider that. Do I understand the statement of 
compilation merely refers to the State of Kansas—I am speaking of the State of Kansas? 
—I would prefer that any statement I submit would not be confined to any particular 
state in that way. 

18602a. I want information with regard to the State of Kansas. If you have any 
statement with regard to Kansas we wish to have it {—I shall be very much pleased to 
give it you. 

18603a. With regard to the State of Maine you said that the effect of prohibition 
was overwhelming ning believe so, I think the evidence there is absolutely overwhelm- 
ing ; the demonstration of the effects of prohibition there is absolutely complete, from 

91—79*#** 
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the fact that the State of Maine has had experience of a prohibitory law for a long 
time, which you say is 40 years. 

18604a. Have you anything to lay before the Commission to show that the evi- 
dence is overwhelming and is a practical demonstration of the effect of prohibition in 
that state ?—I think the evidence you were reading gives it. 

18605-6a. Now I go back to your former evidence and ask you again if you have any 
evidence to show now that prohibition in the State of Maine has been, as you put it, a 
success !—I am still under the impression that the evidence there is very clear, that the 
evidence of theendorsement by the people of the State of Maine, of the principle of 
prohibition is so strong as to be an overwhelming proof of the effectiveness of the law, 
that it is giving such satisfaction to those who are under a prohibitory law as to secure 
their endorsement frequently. T think that the evidence that you have read makes it 
clear, and my statement was explained in that way. I would like to add now, that if 
you would prefer to have evidence of another character, I would be very pleased to 
submit evidence in reference to that state as well as the State of Kansas. 

18607. Would their vote indicate anything more than that the people approved of 
the law !—The vote of the people who are under the law for a long time would indicate 
the approval of the law, and as the advocates are people who are in favour of the prin- 
ciple of prohibition, their endorsing the law as they did would certainly have to be 
considered evidence of its effectiveness, inasmuch as its effectiveness has made the 
satisfaction, that is evidence of its being satisfactory. 

18608a. Would it necessarily imply that the law was effective?—I think so. I 
think it would imply that it accomplished the ends which its advocates aimed at. Of 
course in approving it they are satisfied that it is a better system of dealing with the 
liquor question than a license law would be. 

18609a. Might not the people of Maine be satisfied with a law, or decide to keep 
it on their Statute-books, without its being effective, as compared with the system in. 
other states ?—I would think not. I would think that the people of Maine would be 
very much dissatisfied to have a system that they found not as efficient as that of other 

laces. 

; 18610a. I put this question to you because you have been devoting your mind to 
this subject for many years and you are perhaps more familiar with it than most men 
in the country. By what standard are we to measure the effectiveness or non-effective- 
ness of the law in the State of Maine?!—I think that an important indication is one 
which has just been mentioned, that is the extent to which it is endorsed and approved 
of by the majority of the people, by the better class of the people who stand high in 
favour of what is good and right. 

1861la. Would you say, for instance, that British Columbia which has a license 
system and a very high percentage of consumption of liquor and a high percentage of 
crime, would you say that the people endorsed the law because they did not change it? 
Just following what I said. Ifthe majority of the people endorsed it and it were 
also endorsed by the strong testimony of those whom we know to be favourable to what 
is right and progressive and moral, I think that would be unmistakable evidence of its 
being a good law. 

18612a. Do you think the law in British Columbia, as it exists to-day, meets with 
the support of the majority of the province /—I am quite certain it does not meet with 
the endorsement of the classes I speak of. Take for example, the religious organiza- 
tions, conferences, synods, assemblies and institutions that are most interested in the 
promotion of what is right. In the State of Maine we have the emphatic endorsement 
of temperance organizations who are all anxious for progress in that direction and of 
large conferences and bodies of that kind, and then we have the clear and strong 
declaration of those who are in authority. Take the various Governors of the State of 
Maine and the strong manner in which they express their approval of the law, and 
declare that it is beneficial. 

18613a. The Governors of the state, of course, when they speak on the subject are 
generally before the public and are desirous of keeping or getting office, therefore, they 
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are soliciting votes to a greater or less degree. But I will not go further than merely 
ask in reference to your statement: would you look upon the Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic and Episcopalian Churches in the State of Maine as speaking for a considerable 
number of the people of that state ; and would you look upon their opinion as being 
entitled to respect —If my memory serves me right—I am not sure just now what the 
census would show—but I do not think the Bishops you mentioned represent a large 
proportion of the population of the State of Maine. I would think that a Conference 
of say a body like the Methodist Church would represent a very much larger section of 
the community and would be able to furnish better evidence than those gentlemen you 
have mentioned. 

18614a. Can you tell the Commission how many Roman Catholics there are in the 
State of Maine?—I cannot. I would have to have information to know what weight 
to attach to those, and moreover I would think that the opinion of one person would 
not be at all as valuable as the opinion of a Conference or gathering. 

18615a@. Do you think the opinion of the Bishop of the state would be likely to 
fairly represent the views of his clergy /—I would not like to say without information 
that it did. 

18616a. Do you know whether any religious sect in the State of Maine has 
increased as rapidly in recent years as the Roman Catholics !—I do not. 

18617a. Would you expect to find the commitments to prison, for instance, in the 
State of Maine, for drunkenness, to be more or less than the commitments in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario ?—I would like to know in the first place the complaint upon which 
they are committed in the State of Maine. What I mean is what they arrest them for. 
In some parts of our province no one is arrested for being drunk at all. Drunkenness 
is not looked upon as an offence unless there is disturbance attached to it, whereas in 
some parts of the United States, I know (I am not aware about Maine) that many are 
arrested for the offence of being drunk. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18618a. Is not that the case in Maine ?—I do not know what the law is. If I 
were to compare statistics in Maine with those in Ontario, I must be informed of the 
system in vogue of dealing with drunkenness before I could draw any inference. If I 
knew what the laws were and how they were administered, then I should say that the 
comparison between the two would be fair, 

18619a. Suppose the same laws apply as to the arrests in Ontario as apply in the 
State of Maine?’—Then I should say that the arrests in Maine would be a fair com- 
parison in proportion to the population, Maine being smaller. 


By the Chairman : 


18620a. Would you expect the commitments to jail for drunkenness, of the State 
of Maine, to be as many as the convictions for drunkenness in the Dominion of Canada ? 
—The State of Maine is very small compared with the Dominion of Canada. 

1862la. I am speaking of the ratio?—I would expect that taking the Dominion 
of Canada as a whole—well I do not know—we have a large unsettled part of the 
country where arrests are very rare, and we have an immense amount of our country 
under prohibition, the ratio of arrests I suppose in the Maritime Provinces, would be 
small in some of them, and that would have to be taken into consideration I would 
expect that the commitments for offences of all kinds in Maine would be less than in 
Ontario. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18622a. Take drunkenness.—Yes. I would expect that the commitments for 
drunkenness in Maine would be less, probably, than the commitments in the Province 
of Ontario. I have not had these facts before me in recent years. 
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By the Chairman : 


18623a. Have you at any time looked into the ratio of commitments, the total 
commitments for drunkenness, the convictions we will say being 1000 in Ontario, what 
is the ratio of that 1000 who go to jail for drunkenness. Have you looked into that? 
—In rural places I think they “would all go to jail. 

18624a. I am taking the aggregate for the province.—I have not made the analysis. 
That I cannot tell you. 

18625a. You have not given any attention to it?—I do not know what ratio the 
arrests would bear to the commitments nor to the convictions either. 

18626a. I am not speaking of the arrests, my question was this: what is the 
proportion of those who are convicted for drunkenness who go to jail? There is a 
certain portion paid in fines.—I should think the majority would pay fines. 

186274. In Ontario ?—Yes. 

18628a. You think the majority of those arrested would pay fines!—If not the 
majority of cases, the majority of persons. There are a great many repeaters. 


By Mr, Clarke : 


18629a. Would one-half go to jail?—I cannot answer that. 

18630a. Would three-quarters go?—I cannot say. I may be wrong, but I think 
that in some places the commitments to jail would very much exceed the convictions in 
other places. JI am inclined to think that in a town where there is no lock-up, and the 
jail is used for that purpose that a man whois arrested and taken to jail goes in amongst 
the commitments to jail for drunkenness. That is, he is entered in the jail book as 
drunk and goes amongst the commitments, and in that county the convictions would 
be probably less because a man might be released next day. In some towns where a 
man is arrested and taken in he goes into the jail books at once. 


By the Chairman : 


1863la. Returning to the State of Maine and making a comparison with Ontario 
I find in the year 1892 the commitments to jail in the State of Maine were 5-62 per 
thousand of the population against 4:22 in Ontario ; and for drunkenness the ratio was 
2.57 in Maine per thousand of the population against 1:28 per thousand in Ontario. 
Would you draw an inference from that in favour of the prohibitory law in the State of 
Maine?—No, sir ; not from that. I may say in regard to that, that I have andI would 
like to submit it to you, a statement made by the present Minister of Finance who went 
carefully into the statistics some years ago, a comparison between Maine and Ontario. 
and he affirmed that the commitments for offences for all kinds proportionately to the 
population were double in Ontario what they were in Maine. I would like to give you 
his figures. He has figured it out very carefully. 

18632a. Take a series of ten years in Portland, where the figures were available, 
I think you will find that, of the total number of arrests in ten years, two-thirds were 
arrests for drunkenness. Do you feel disposed to come to any conclusion from that fact 
as to the sobriety or drunkenness of Portland ?!—I would be apt to conclude that there 
was a good deal of drunkenness in Portland. The very fact of the right of enforcement 
of the Maine law might account for that. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


18633a. The evidence shows that at some times in Portland the drunks would 
shake their fists in the faces of the policemen and dare them to arrest them ?—What I 
meant to say was that the rigid enforcement of the law in certain places might be con- 
nected with more drunkenness than if the enforcement was lacking. 

18634a. You think the more enforcement the more drunkenness ’—I think that if 
the law were rigidly enforced in a number of surrounding places, then in the place 
where it was not enforced, there would be likely to be a good deal of drunkenness in 
that locality. 

18635a. What do you think would be the effect of rigid enforcement of the law in 
Portland ?—I suppose it would be a diminution of drunkenness, but I cannot conceive 
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such a condition of affairs; that an increased enforcement generally in the neigh- 
bourhood would be followed by an increase of drunkenness in Portland or some other 
neighbourhood where the enforcement of the law was lacking, and therefore it would be 
evidence in defence of the law as far as that went, rather than anything else. 


By the Chairman: 


18636a. You submitted to the Commission, Mr. Spence, a statement in reference to 
crimes in the North-west ?—Yes, I remember. 

18637a. Were these figures taken from the criminal statistics of the Dominion ?— 
From the criminal statistics of the Dominion. 

18638a. Do you know if they include the arrests and convictions by the Mounted 
Police !—I think so ; in fact I think they include little else, because Ithink that for a 
long time there was very little enforcement of the law except by the Mounted Police: 
and I think that the Inspectors acted as magistrates and I think that nearly all of these 
convictions would have been made by the Mounted Police. That is my impression. Of 
course I am speaking without absolute knowledge. I would not be at all surprised to 
find out that the convictions really were more than that, as I have found on examining 
the criminal statistics as reported to Ottawa, in connection with other cases, that they 
were far short of the commitments, and that the gathering in of statistics has been 
done very imperfectly. 

18639a. I think you have made certain deductions from these statistics. I think 
in your evidence you quote these statistics to show an increase of crime in a recent 
period /—Yes. 

18640a. Did you make any inquiry as to whether they included the convictions by 
the officers of the Mounted Police !—I did not. I assumed that they were correct. The 
officers of the Mounted Police acted as magistrates, and I assumed that they were all 
the returns of convictions. 

18641a. Then, without the returns of the cases dealt with by the Mounted Police, 
yours would be a very imperfect record!—If they did not include these returns, they 
would be, no doubt. 

186420. The Mounted Police—this is a statement from the Department of Agri- 
culture at Ottawa—acting under the authority of the North-west Mounted Police Act, 
have disposed of 2,199 cases ; as far as we have been able to ascertain, exclusive of 
the returns which have been sent in by the judges and compiled for the criminal 
statistics of Canada by the Department of Agriculture ?—I was not aware that it was 
exclusive. May I ask you what time that covers? 

18643a. In 1883 the total convictions by the police were 139; in 1884, 265; in 
1885,.173 ; in £886,406 ; in 1887, 197; in 1888, 145; im 1889, 189; in-1890, 164; m 
1891, 202 ; in 1892, 319, making a total of 2,199 convictions. There were 435 for 
drunkenness and 540 for offences against the liquor law. All I want to ask you is as to 
the figures you previously gave. In face of the facts I have mentioned to-day, are they 
to be accepted as any indication of the working of a system controlling the liquor 
traffic in the North-west ?—I would think, sir, that any class of convictions might be 
looked upon as representative, and if the Mounted Police were making convictions all 
along and the magistrates making convictions all along, I think the record made by the 
magistrates might be fairly taken as evidence of the general condition of things in the 
country. 

18644. Would not the judicial districts be extended as the population went into 
the territory ; that is, the territory that the magistrates had jurisdiction over !—Yes, 
that might be. I notice that the statistics that you have just given me bear out con- 
clusively the deduction that I had made before, which was to the effect that the repeal 
of the North-west prohibitory law is accompanied by a startling increase of drunkenness 
and of crimes of all kinds. 

18645a. From what figures do you draw that inference ?—That in the latter part 
of the year 1892 the increase is very great. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


18646a. What is the number in that year ?—319 for offences of all kinds and 77 
for drunkenness. 

18647a. The liquor law came into operation when?—I think it was on the Ist 
May, 1892. The latter part of the year, of course, contains eight months of license, and 
you will notice from that the commitments for crimes of all kinds have gone up from 202 
to 319. The commitments for drunkenness have risen from 29, which is four lower than 
previously, to 77. 

18648a. Is that for a portion of the year 1—The figures give the whole year ; but 
for a portion of the year only it was under license. 


By the Chairman : 


18649a. The convictions for drunkenness as far back as 1884 were 62. In 1886 
there were 75, and 1889 52, and they went down and up again !—You will notice that 
the year 1886 has a large increase of crime of every kind. 

18650a. It was the year following the rebellion, was it not /—Yes. 

1865la. In your evidence before you quoted the figures of the importation into 
the territory of gallons of liquors of all kinds ?—That was the importation under per- 
mits. 

18652a. Were you aware that when you gave these quantities under the latter 
year that they contained a very large proportion of four per cent beer /—I think so. 

18653a. Do you mention that !—It was in that connection I was explaining how 
the four per cent beer had increased the consumption of liquor and as evidence I point- 
ed out the great increase. 

18654a. Will you show me in your evidence, Mr. Spence, where you state that a 
large portion of that was four per cent beer /—At page 18 of the evidence. I referred 
to the license for four per cent beer. 

18655a. You quoted the figures showing a large increase of the quantity of liquor 
taken into the Territories. What I ask you now is whether you were aware that the 
increase was in this light beer containing less than four per cent of alcohol /—The im- 
mense increase was in this beer, but it isa fact that the increase was large in ardent 
spirits and there was a doubling up in five years. 

186553a. Did you tell the Commissioners that the large increase in this latter 
year which you quoted was in this light beer, or in beer with a very low percentage of 
alcohol !—TI do not just now see in my evidence a direct statement as to that, but if it 
is omitted it is simply from the fact that it was so generally known that I thought it 
was understood. 

18656a. What is the quantity that you have mentioned there {—153,6703 gallons. 

18657a. Can you tell us what proportion of that was the light four per cent beer? 
—I have not the exact figures. but I should presume probably a hundred thousand 
gallons of beer. 

18658a. You do not know the exact figure ?—The exact figure I have in the table, 
but I have not it with me. There was a return brought down in the House showing 
exactly the amount. 

18659a. Your figures represent the quantity for what year ?—My figures begin at 
1883. 

18660a. But your last quotation 1—1890. 

1866la. In that year how much beer was there imported !—From memory now, I 
think that the spirits would be about 12,000 or 14,000 gallons, and that the beer im- 
ported would be about 100,000 gallons. The 4 per cent beer I am not sure about, but 
then there was a large amount of beer of other kinds imported. 

18662a. In your evidence you speak of the maladministration in the North-west. 
To what cases of maladministration do you specially refer ?—To the introduction of the 
system of license for the sale of 4 per cent beer. 
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18663a. On what ground do you criticize that as an act of maladministration ?— 
It was the breaking down of the prohibitory provisions of the law which had been 
enacted for the purposes of keeping liquor out of the North-west Territories. 

18664a. Was it a breach of the terms of the law ?-—It was of the wording of the 
Act I think. I stated at the time how the Lieutenant-Governor had interpreted it, 
and interpreted it differently from all previous Lieutenant-Governors and in such a way 
as to authorize licenses. 

186654. If Lieutenant-Governor Royal interpreted the law correctly would it be 
an act of maladministration on his part to put it in force?—If he interpreted it cor- 
rectly, no. 

18666a. Do you consider it an act of maladministration on his part because he 
interpreted the law differently than from what some of his predecessors had done, or 
acted on other views of the law than which they acted upon ?—I think we should take 
the wording of the Act and then the purpose of the Act. The Act was introduced into 
Parliament with the avowed purpose 

18667a. But has the Governor of the Territories any right to go outside the strict 
legal interpretation of the law ; or rather, if he strictly interprets the law and acts upon 
the legal interpretation of the law, can he be charged with committing an act of mal- 
administration !—Yes, providing he is going beyond his knowledge of the intention of 
thelaw. This law was intended to be prohibitory. I just noticed in my own evidence 
as quoted, a speech made by Sir Charles Tupper in which he says—that he had the 
honour of introducing into Parliament the most prohibitory law ever proposed in any 
country, and that it was a measure for entire prohibition. 

18668a. The law is here for any one to read it, and it seems to be perfectly clear 
Now, if it is your opinion that Governor Royal interpreted the law wrongly and acted 
upon it, and was guilty of an act of maladministration in doing so, you would be justified 
in making the statement. Do you say that he misinterpreted the law ?—I would have 
no hesitation in replying to your question, that with the knowledge of the fact that the 
law was prohibitory, and in the face of the protest that was made against his action, 
when the Lieutenant-Governor introduced a license system into the Territories, it was 
an outrage, it was resented, you will remember, by the whole moral sentiment of the 
community ; there were churches and conferences denouncing it. 

18669a. Do not go into that, we had that before; I only want to know the ground 
on which you charge the Lieutenant-Governor with an act of maladministration. Here 
is the clause in the Act: 

“No intoxicating liquor or intoxicant shall be manufactured, compounded or made in the Ter- 
ritories, except by special permission of the Governor-in-Council ; nor shall any intoxicating liquor 
or intoxicant be imported or brought into the Territories from any province of Canada, or elsewhere, 
or be sold, exchanged, traded or bartered, or had in possession therein, except by special permission, 
in writing, of the Lieutenant-Governor.” 


Surely the plain interpretation of it is that the Lieutenant-Governor may authorize 
liquor to be sold, exchanged, bartered or traded ?—I may say, if you will excuse me, 
that that wording of the Act makes it clear that the Lieutenant-Governor in authoriz- 
ing the trading or bartering was deliberately providing for the violation of that law and 
that the provision that any person may barter or trade in liquor to a person who does 
not hold his permit. You will understand that the person who purchases under that 
law is likely to have a permit, but the Lieutenant-Governor deliberately provided that 
certain individuals could bring in and give to others liquors whether they had a permit 
or not. He provided for free sale, authorizing them to sell, and they must have sold to 
persons who had not a permit, and therefore he provided machinery for the violation of 
the law. It cannot in any way be construed as meaning anything other than that the 
Lieutenant-Governor provided for trading and bartering and giving to people who had 
no permits. Asa matter of fact, he did not intend to give permits to people who sold 
beer... 

18670. That is your explanation ?—I think it is very clear. I may say that liquor 
was forbidden except where the Lieutenant Governor authorized it. It was forbidden 
to be sold, exchanged, traded or bartered except by special permission in writing of the 
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Lieutenant-Governor. Now, he authorizes the sale of it to the public, and that cannot 
mean persons who had permits. He provided deliberately for people to have in their 
possession liquor without a special permission being given. That was providing for the 
violation of that clause of the law literally as well as in spirit. 

18671la. Did Governor Royal’s predecessor impose a tax on beer brought into the 
Territories !—I have forgotten now, but I think Governor Royal put 10 per cent per 
gallon on beer brought in for sale. 

18672a. Do you know the facts during Governor Dewdney’s administration. Did 
Governor Dewdney impose any tax on beer brought into the Territories {—I cannot say, 
I do not know. 

18673a. You referred in your evidence to a report by Commissioner Herchmer as 
proof that the introduction of the license system was very detrimental, and you went 
on to say that there were other reports in the same Parliamentary paper or official 
document expressing the same thing. J understand you to mean that these were reports 
from subordinates to the Commissioner /—Yes, I have said that, if I remember rightly. 

18674a. Did you examine all these reports and documents !—I ran through them. 

18675a. Were there any reports which speak approvingly of this change in the 
law I think there were. 

18676a. I would just refer you to one from Superintendent E. W. Jarvis, in which 
he says: ‘The license system has come into force since the date of my last report and 
seems to work well, so far as my observation goes. There has been rather a diminution 
of drunkenness since its introduction.” Did you see that report /—I saw a number of 
them ; the bulk of them go to show that there was a vast increase of drunkenness, 
Col. Herchmer states here that there was more general drunkenness, especially among 
the half-breeds and Indians, and among the men of the force. 

18677a. Have you seen this report; “ When the License Act was introduced into 
the Territories great improvements were expected by many people who were dissatisfied 
with the permit system as under it a certain number of licenses were to be granted. 
While these expectations have been partially realized, in some districts the law has been 
carefully administered and even in the best regulated districts there has been more 
general drunkenness than under the permit system. The only result is that it is no 
better than under the old law” !—I think there is a stronger statement a little later on. 
He said: ‘‘I have no hesitation in writing that the quantity of liquor used under the 
license system very greatly exceeds that under the permit system, and heavy drinkers 
under the old system, except those who took the Gold Cure, still drink heavily and a 
considerable number of the settlers who never before used liquor are using it in many 
parts of the North-west in spite of the utmost vigilance on our part. 

18678a. Did Commissioner Herchmer ever make any report on the permit system 
prior tu the change being made, or make any reference in his reports to the working of 
the permit system ?—He referred to it approvingly, I think, in several instances; and 
in some instances he favoured the change. He wanted to have beer brewed in the 
Territories. 

18679a. Did you ever see this paragraph in one of Commissioner Herchmer’s re- 
ports: ‘“‘This is still a burning question, and causes us more trouble than ever. A 
speedy solution of the difficulty is, however, expected from the North-west Legislative 
Assembly now in session ; in all probability a license system will be adopted which, if 
it is a strict one, and no exceptions under any circumstances allowed, will work well.” 
That is from the report of Commissioner Herchmer the year before the adoption of the 
license system. Did that come under your notice ?—I think so. It is well worth bear- 
ing in mind that when he wrote that he also wrote that the North-west prohibitory law 
was broken down by the Royal permit system, which had made it a very loose kind of 
license law. 

18680a. Have you referred to any of his reports previous to that date?—Yes. I 
find that in 1887 he said: ‘The permit system should be done away with. In the 
first place, if the law is to be enforced it should be cleared of the technicalities that en- 
abled many to escape punishment, as last year.” 
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18681la. Is it, or is it not, a fact that Commissioner Herchmer condemned the per- 
mit system ?—Condemned the permit system as I think we all did, but commended the 
prohibitory law which did so much good. The permit system, as abused, was a source 
of a great deal of harm. 

18682a. Did the police report on the difficulty of carrying out the permit system ? 
—Very frequently. 

18683a. They had brought to the notice of the authorities in several instances the 
difficulties that had to be contended with in giving effect to the law 7—Yes. 

18684a. Was anything said, in any of their reports, in regard to smuggling that 
went on and the bringing into the Territories illicitly very bad liquor ?—i think re- 
ports were very often made to that effect ; that the free issue of permits encouraged 
smuggling of liquor and that it was almost impossible to check smuggling on account of 
the free issue of permits. 

18685a. It was not wrong on the part of the Lieutenant-Governor to issue per- 
mits, was it; he had a right under the law to issue these permits?—I would not like to 
say that he had a right under the law to issue these 4 per cent beer permits. 

18686a. Prior to the 4 per cent beer being introduced, the Lieutenant Governor 
had power to issue permits for the importation of liquor ?—The law authorized the 
Lieutenant Governor to issue permits for the bringing in of liquor 

18687a. Was it practical for him to refuse one person and to give a permit to 
another /—I think so. 

18688a. Do you think he would have any difficulty in refusing Mr. Smith while 
at the same time he granted a permit to Mr. Jones ?—He refused me once, when he was 
issuing them very freely to a good many other people. 

18689a. You did not want a permit for the purpose of getting liquor !—Yes, I 
wanted liquor then. 

18690a. Do you not think it would be an invidious thing for a Lieutenant-Governor 
to discriminate and give one man a permit and refuse another ?—No, most decidedly. 
The intention of the law empowering the Lieutenant-Governor to issue permits was for 
the purpose of allowing him to withhold permits from people who should not have them. 
So far from its being invidious, I do not understand how he would do his duty except 
by issuing permits to those whom he was satisfied would use them properly. 

18691a. A responsible person going with recommendations and asking for a permit, 
on what ground could the Lieutenant-Governor refuse to grant him one ?—A responsible 
person going with the usual recommendations would probably comply with certain 
conditions. I do not know that the Lieutenant-Governor would have been justified in 
issuing permits freely if he knew they were for beverage purposes, even under the law. 

18692a. Is that an answer to my question? Would he be justified in refusing 
an application of a responsible citizen who presented the necessary and usual recommen- 
dations /—Your question is as to what the Lieutenant-Governor should have done ; he 
would be justified if he thought a responsible citizen would make improper use of the 
kiquor or that harm would result from his giving it, he would be justified in refusing it. 

18693a. Do you think that it was his duty to inquire as to what use the citizen 
would make of it before granting the permit !—The character of the applicant would in 
some cases be a guarantee that the granting of the permit was all right, and I think the 
character of the applicant in some other cases would be a guarantee that it was wrong. 

18694a. Do you not think that that would be a rather invidious duty to impose 
on the Lieutenant-Governor of the Territories /—I think so, if the Governor interpreted 
the law to mean a permit law instead of a prohibitory law as it was expected to be. 

18695a. Were permits not issued from the very inception or organization of the 
Territories /—There were very few in early years. 

18696a. It does not matter whether they were few or large: were permits issued 4 
—J think so. ; 

18697a. From the very commencement !—I think so. 

18698a. And subsequent Lieutenant-Governors who held office after the first one 
erred, if they erred at all in degree, and not in the principle of issuing them !—I beg 
your pardon, if I said anything that could mean that. My opinion is that the law was— 
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what Sir Charles Tupper who introduced it—called a prohibitory law, and under a pro- 
hibitory law there has always been recognized the necessity of providing facilities for 
securing liquor for scientific, mechanical and medicinal purposes. I think the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor who issued permits for the importation of liquor for beverage purposes 
would act contrary to the intention of the law. 

18699a. Can you tell us if any Lieutenant-Governor refused to issue permits when 
applied to in the regular way by a responsible citizen !—I am of the opinion that they 
did. 

18700a. You have no knowledge of that fact?—Well, I am giving a great many 
opinions as to what a Lieutenant- Governor should do, and what they should not do, under 
certain circumstances. 

18701la. Do you know that the Council of the North-west Territories passed, in 
1884, the following resolution: “ That in the opinion of this Council the rapid increase 
of the population in the Territories has caused the necessity for some modification of the 
liquor law as at present in force. While acknowledging that the permit system has 
worked wellin the past and has been attended with good results, it appears to this 
Council that the system at present in force might be altered so that beer and light wines 
should be exempted and allowed to be manufactured in the Territories under regulations 
to be made by your Excellency in Council” ?—I am aware—but I cannot give the year 
—that a motion such as that was adopted in the North-west Council, the majority in 
favour of it being made up entirely of the appointed members and a large majority of 
the elective members voting against it, and that a little later on in the year 1887 such 
a motion was carried in that way, a majority of the appointed members voting for it, 
but a majority of the elected members voting against it. It was brought up when the 
Council was made entirely elective. 

18702a. I asked you if you were aware that a resolution of this kind was passed 
in 1884 by the Council of the North-west Territories. JI am not going into the com- 
position of the Council ?—I would like to say in reply 

18703a. Answer if you are aware that that is so?—I am sworn to tell the whole 
truth, and I must insist on being allowed to answer the question in the way that will 
tell the whole truth. 

18704a. You can answer yes or no?—It cannot be answered in that way. I will 
answer the question if I am allowed to do so in my own words, but if I am not allowed 
I shall decline. 

18705a. There is no use in going into the history of the North-west Council ?—It is 
exceedingly necessary, under the kind of questioning I am at present undergoing. I am 
prepared to answer the question about the North-west Council. 

18706a. Then answer it.—My answer is, that the North-west Council did, when it 
was a body non-elective, pass such a resolution as you have spoken of, and when it was. 
an elective body the North-west Legislature passed a resolution against licenses ; and a 
resolution declaring in favour of having a vote of the people taken as to whether they 
would have a prohibitory law or not, was passed in 1888. 

18707a. Can you say if the following resolution was passed by the Legislative 
Council of the North-west Territories in November, 1887 : ‘“‘ Whereas, in the opinion of 
this Council the present liquor system is unsatisfactory and ineffective either as a tem- 
perance or prohibitory measure ; and whereas, on account of the disfavour in which 
the present law is regarded and its consequent ineffectiveness, a large traffic in illicit 
liquor has sprung ms to the great detriment of the country, morally and financially ; 
‘a fe x whereas, apart from any question of principle, the 
people of the Territories are united in the opinion that the time has come when they 
should be allowed to pronounce of themselves on the important subject of the liquor 
question ; Resolved, that this Council is of opinion, (a) That power to dea! with the 
liquor question similar to that enjoyed by provinces under the British North America 
Act, be given to this Council; (6) that the provisions of the Canada Temperance Act be 
extended to the Territories, and that the present provisional districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta be districts under said Act ; that sections 91 to 100 of the 
North-west Territories Act be repealed, such repeal not to go into effect until one month 
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after the close of the next session of the North-west Council or Assembly ” ?—I am 
aware that that was introduced into the Legislature and that a majority of the elective 
body voted against it, but that the majority of the whole Council voted for it. 

18708-9a. Then you are aware that on the 4th December, 1888, the Legislative 
Assembly passed the following resolution :— 


““ Whereas, on the 23rd November, 1888, the Assembly decided that a vote of the people should 
be taken on the question of license against prohibition, and whereas it has heen decided that this 
Assembly has not the power to make provisions for taking such a vote, be it resolved that in the 
opinion of this Assembly a vote of the Territories on the question of license or prohibition should 
immediately be taken. And in the event of a provision for the taking of such a vote not being made 
by the Dominion authorities at the next session of Dominion Parliament, it is the opinion of this 
Assembly that powers similar to those enjoyed by provinces under the British North America Act in 
reference to the liquor question should be forthwith granted to this Assembly ?— 


Yes, I undertand that that was an expression of their extreme dissatisfaction with the 
existing system and their desire for a vote to change it to a prohibitory law. 

18710a. Do you know that these resolutions were forwarded by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Territories to Ottawa ?—I do not, I presume they would be. 

1871la. And in 1888 an Act was passed giving the Assembly of the Territories the 
right to legislate with regard to the liquor traffic?—I am ready to answer these ques- 
tions, but I presume my answers cannot affect the fact of the passing of Acts by the 
Dominion Parliament, and I have not the details in my mind. I am quite willing to 
accept any statement of yours as to when Parliament passed that Act. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18712a. When did the Scott Act come into operation in the County of Halton. 
We have it in evidence that it was the first day of May, 1882%—I think it was about 
that time. 

18713a. Then it was repealed on the first of March, 1888, but continued in force 
till first of May, 1888 ?—You are probably correct. It was in force much longer than 
in any other county ; I think it was in force from 1882 to 1888. 

18714a. Have you any record of the committals before the Halton magistrates for 
that period ‘—I have no record on the matter. 

18715a. We have a statement here before us which we have been considering and 
to which reference has been made, and we would like to know if you have anything of the 
same kind, or if you could send us a table showing the commitments before the magis- 
trates of the County of Halton from 1879 to 1887 inclusive 1—I have not any data with 
me and I do not know that I can get it. 

18716a. According to the figures laid before the Commission the average convic- 
tions, at least during the last three years preceding the Scott Act, were away below 
convictions during those years of the Scott Act. I would like to know if that is the 
case !—I will look to it. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


18717a. Governor Royal says that the increase in the population of the Territories 
kept pace with, if not exceeding a little—that is the substance of this statement—the 
importation of liquors into the Territories. Have you any figures that would show dif- 
ferently from that !—I ask you because I had the impression myself that the consump- 
tion of liquors was increasing faster than the population ?—I may answer by saying 
that the consumption of liquor under the permits—I have not got them further back 
than 1883—it was then 6,7364 gallons, and in 1890 it was 153,670 gallons. 

18718a. How much of that was spirituous liquors?—I cannot say exactly ; I 
referred to that when answering the Chairman a moment ago. In 1889 there was 
151,629 gallons of liquor of all kinds. I think that 112,448 gallons would be the 
amount of 4 per cent beer, but there is also a large quantity of stronger ales. The 
figures for 1889 are, 124,000 gallons, of which 112,448 gallons were beer and 11,500 
were spirituous liquors. 
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By the Chairman : 


18719a. Where did you get those figures !—From the special returns laid before 
the House of Commons. The increase from 1883 to 1893 is from 67,000 gallons to 
150,600 gallons. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


18720a. There is 100,000 of that beer?—I may say that, to my own personal 
knowledge, what was called 4 per cent beer was to a great extent regular ale. I was 
informed by men dealing in it that they did not discriminate between 4 per cent beer 
and any other beer. 

1872la. How do you know of your own personal knowledge ?—I saw the bottles 
and saw liquor sold ; and I asked if that was what they were selling, and they told 
me, Yes. 

18722a. Where did you make that inquiry ?—At points on the line. 

18723a. There was no 4 per cent beer, it was all strong beer, was that what you 
heard 1—That strong beer was brought in and the Mounted Police could not tell whether 
it was 4 per cent beer or 6 per cent beer. 

(Witness here filed, at the request of Dr. McLeod, a copy of the Ontario Official 
Gazette, containing figures of the plebiscite vote.) 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18724a. I want to know if it is possible to ascertain the figures about the vote in 
Scott Act counties on the prohibition question. I want to know how the vote polled on 
the question of prohibition compares with the votes polled for the adoption of the Scott 
Act, and in the second instance as compared with the votes on the repeal of the Scott 
Act ?—I have made comparisons of it, but I had no idea that I would be asked for it. 
I have got it in the shape you mean. 

18725a. Have you that information /—I have. 

(Statement handed to the Secretary.) 


By Judge McDonald : 


18726a. I think you stated that those in favour of prohibition never got all the 
machinery in Ontario that was considered necessary. Has that machinery been obtained 
yet by legislation ; in other words, supposing the Scott Act was put in force to-morrow 
in Ontario is the machinery now all right ?—It is more perfect than it was before. 

18727a. Is it perfect yet !—Oh, no. 

18728a. You have studied this question a good deal with regard to the different 
countries in which a prohibitory law is in force now, and in which country prohibitionists 
agree that they have all the machinery necessary !—I cannot say. 

18729a. Do you know of any?—I may know of a country, but I have not any 
recollections of it, nor could I say whether they were satisfied or not. 

18730a. You cannot point us to any such country /—I cannot answer your 
question. 

1878la. You do not know of any state or country in which it could be now said 
that the machinery is complete ?—That is a totally different question to the one I 
answered. What I want to say is that I cannot tell whether people in any particular 
place were satisfied or not, I have not sufficient knowledge to know ; whereas if I gave 
a direct answer to your question I would be stating that I did not know of any country 
where people were satisfied, which would mean that I knew that nobody was satisfied. 
My answer to your question is that I cannot tell. 

18732a. I understood you to say, in reference to the machinery in Ontario, that in 
some counties the machinery was granted by the Government, and in others not ?— 
What I meant to say was that there were some places where they had Police Magis- 
trates and efficient Inspectors and some places where they had not. 

18733a. The Scott Act was repealed alike in counties where they had the machin- 
ery and in counties where they did not have the machinery /—The Act was repealed in 
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all counties in Ontario. What I understood from your question was that there were a 
number of counties where we had everything just as we wanted it; what I meant was 
that in some counties these things were done that I mentioned. 

18734a. Was there sufficient machinery !—That question was not asked. 

18735a. In Toronto, in reply to the question of compensation, you said in your 
evidence “ At the time of the Emancipation Act there was a slave trade going on, there 
were vessels fitted up for the slave trade. No one ever got compensation. The only 
compensation Britain ever offered them was shot and shell wherever they met them. I 
would treat the liquor manufacturers’ plant in the same way as theslave dealer was 
treated.” Did I understand you to say that as the slave owners’ vessels were destroyed 
without compensation you would deal in the same with brewers and fittings up /—I did 
not understand that the slave owners’ property was destroyed. 

18736a. That is what you stated?—I did not mean to state that shot or shell 
was fired into them, what I meant to state was that there was no compensation given 
to slave traders for the loss of their appliances, and that the same treatment should be 
given to the brewers. 

18737a. That is what you meant by the statement ?—Yes. 

18738. You mean that there should be nothing allowed to them ?—Yes. 

18739a. I want to ask whether in your own mind you put brewers and distillers 
upon the same footing morally with the slave traders !—I would be inclined to ask with 
all respect to the Commissioners what value can my opinion on this point have, what 
bearing can it have on the evidence which I have sworn to give before this Commission. 
My opinion as to the relative morality of liquor sellers and slave traders is one that 
cannot affect any question before the Commission, I humbly submit. 

18740a. Do you put the manufacturers of liquor on the same footing as the slave 
trader morally ?—I am willing to answer every question, but I have a kind of dislike to 
talking about the moral character of the business, because I consider that then you have 
to go into the question of the motives of persons who engage in it. The business 
would not be essentially itself sinful for a person who carried it on acting in good faith, 
even though it might be harmful to his fellows. 

18741la. Even though he might be a slave trader ?—Yes; I can conceive of a 
slave trader not doing what he thought was wrong, but I would not approve of the 
business. 

18742a. Did you hear Colonel Herchmer make his statement before the Commis- 
sion at Prince Albert in the North-west Territories !/—I did; but I cannot say 
whether I was present during all his examination or not. 

18743. Did you hear him say with regard to the licensing law that he thought it 
a good law if properly carried out, but he did not think it was as well enforced as it 
ought to be?—I cannot say if I remember that. 

18744-45a. Do you remember this : 


“Taking the three systems that were in operation in the North-west Territories, the permit 
system as it was first administered, the permit system of the 4 per cent beer and the present license 
system, which do you think the best one ?—There were few people in the country when the permit 
system was established and of course you could not carry it out effectually ; taking it altogether, 
with the exception of liquor given to the half breeds and Indians, I think the license system is away 
ahead of anything else.” 


Did Col. Herchmer say that ?—If it is in the record that he said it, I have no doubt it 
is correct. 

18746a. Do you remember Mr. Norman being examined ?—I cannot say ; I cannot 
remember the details of the evidence, but I am quite satisfied that you are reading it 
correctly and that the record is correct. 

18747a. Do you remember Mr. Norman being asked whether he noticed there was 
more drunkenness under the license system and he said “TI think there is less drunken- 
ness ; I have known a hundred gallons to come in under permits and as long as it lasted 
it was a jamborey ” ?—I would repeat my general answer that it is impossible for me to 
remember all these details. 
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18748a. Do you remember him saying that he thought the license system if carried 
out to its full extent was the best !—I submit that my recollection of the evidence given 
at a certain time is not what I am here for. I decline to answer that question unless 
the Chairman rules that I should answer it. 

18749a. Then you won’t answer the question !—I will answer the question if I am 
ordered to. I withdraw my refusal until I get a decision. 

18750a. I asked you if Mr. Norman made that statement ?—I asked you whether 
IT am here to be examined upon my recollection of what a witness stated at any place. 
I am anxious to give all the evidence I can, and if the Commission thinks it is my duty 
to, I should like to have the ruling on it. 

Judge McDona.p :—I may state here that Mr. Spence put in his evidence at Toronto 
what professed to be a statement of certain officers of the North-west Mounted 
Police in returns made by them to the Government. Iam trying to bring to his memory 
whether he heard these or nut. 

Mr. Spence :—If I am to be examined on the accuracy of the stenographers’ notes 
or of what happened in Prince Albert, I would wish to know it. 

The CHartrmMan :—I understand this is the point. You have given certain evidence 
before this Commission, you have referred to reports of the officials of the North-west 
Mounted Police, and the point which my colleague raises is just this: whether or not 
we are to attach more importance to the evidence given by these officials before the 
Commission than we are to these quotations from their reports which you gave us, and 
whether, when you gave that evidence before us you had knowledge of what had been 
sworn to by these same officials. That is the point. You gave quotations from reports 
of these officials and they created a certain impression, the officers themselves have 
given evidence before the Commission which creates another impression. ‘The question 
is, have you knowledge of that evidence. Judge McDonald is asking you if you had 
knowledge, you need not say more than that. 

Mr. Spencr :—I do not wish to go on record as refusing to answer anything. If 
my evidence as to what Commissioner Herchmer said in one place is to be compared 
with evidence in any other place, then I submit that the members of this Commission 
themselves can compare the two statements. But I submit that the reading to me of 
that evidence and asking me if I heard it, is not what I am here for. I made my 
statement honestly, conscientiously and to the best of my belief on oath, and all that is 
read from that report or any other report would not induce me to alter what I be- 
lieved was absolutely true when I stated it. 

The CHarrMan :—I am sure that no member of this Commission would think of 
charging you with anything of the kind, or place you in any such position. 

Mr. Spence :—I submit that the only thing that this examination now going on 
canbe is a test of my memory. JI am quite willing to have my evidence read and any 
conclusion you like drawn from it. 

Judge McDonatp :—If this course is to be pursued, it seems to me that every wit- 
ness who has made a statement that seems to be contradicted by some person else, 
can be brought before this Commission and have his evidence criticised. I say freely 
that, if I were asked if I remembered if I heard this and that, I would not like to 
answer it. 

Mr. Spence :—I decline to be tested on my memory. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18751a. Superintendent Cotton was asked this question :— 
Q. ‘‘ Under the license law what difficulties have you experienced ?—A. We have no difficulties 
and no complaints have been made to the police as to the enforcement of the law, up to this time the 
law has been enforced.” 


Do you remember that statement !—I take it that all that Judge McDonald reads 
as being on the record is correct and I must decline to be submitted to a mere test of 
memory and to answer whether or not I remember all that was said at that time. 

18752a, You do not remember it /—I do not answer anything of the sort, I will 
not answer the question unless you rule that my memory of what happened there has 
some bearing on the inquiry. 
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18753a. Were you at Banff in the North-west Territories !—Before I answer that 
question I want the ruling of the Chairman as to whether or not I should answer it. If 
it is meant to impugn the accuracy of my evidence I must object. I object unless the 
Commission rules that I am to be cross examined upon whether I swore correctly or 
not when I gave my evidence. 

The CuatrmMan :—I do not know that that necessarily follows. 

Mr. SpencE :—May I ask the Chairman’s ruling as to whether I am bound to 
answer these questions or not ? 


By Judge McDonald : 


18754a. Were you at Banff in 1892 ? 

Mr. Spence :—There is another question I would like to answer with respect to a 
statement of Major Cotton’s and if the Chairman says it is necessary I would like it 
down. 

The CHairmMan :—I say you may please yourself. 


By Judge McDonald: 


18755a. Were you at Banff, in the North-west Territories, in 1892 ?—I was. 

18756a. Did you hear Inspector Harper examined there !—If he was examined in 
my presence, I heard him. 

18757a. Did you hear Inspector Harper give this evidence :— 


Q. ‘* Do you think the law would be a good one if carried out?—A. Yes, the prohibitory law 
would be a good one if carried out. I think the permit system is superior to the one in force.” 


Did you hear him say that !—If that is in the record I am quite willing to ac- 
cept it. 

18758a. You have no knowledge of what means he had of judging when he gave 
that answer !—I presume he was an official. 


By Mr. Gigault « 


18759a. When you were in Kansas City, Kansas, did you see any place where Jiquor 
was sold ?—I was not in Kansas City, Kansas, in the first place, with the Commissioners, 
and my stay there was very brief. 

18760a. When you were, youdid not see any place where liquors were sold ?—I 
was there a little while on Sunday and I walked along the street. I did not see any 
liquor sold, I did not make any investigation. 


By the Chairman: 


18761a. I understood from your evidence that the Dominion Alliance approved 
of bringing into force in certain counties in Ontario, of the Scott Act, and used influence 
to get the electors to vote in favour of the Act /—Yes. 

18762a. You, as a leading representative of the Alliance—and I presume I may say 
the same thing of all members of the Alliance, consider that the Scott Act, in districts 
where it was put in force in Ontario, did good. You have told us that you think it re- 
duced drunkenness and you think it reduced crime. Further you have told us that the 
Alliance was using influence to get voters to vote in favour of the continuance of the 
act, when it came up to be repealed. Did I correctly surmise the attitude of the Alliance 
toward the Scott Act in Ontario ?—You have stated my view in regard to it, and I 
think that is the view of the majority of the members of the Alliance. 

18763a. Then the members of the Alliance looked upon the repeal of the Scott Act, 
in various counties in Ontario, with feelings of regret !—Yes. 
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MONTREAL, 38rd March, 1894. 
The Commission met at 10 a.m. 


Present : 


Sir JosepH Hickson, Chairman, presiding. 


JUDGE McDOonaALbD. Rev. Dr. McLeop. 
Mr. E. F. CuarKke. Mr. G. A. GIGAULT. 


LOUIS P. KRIBS, of Toronto, Journalist, continued his evidence. He said: 


In Nebraska, I visited Lincoln and Omaha. Both are fine places, Omaha being a 
large city. They are under a high license law, and the law, so far as I was able to 
observe, is well carried out. Omaha is more like Toronto on Sunday (with the exception 
that street cars are allowed to run) than any American city I have ever been in. I visited a 
park there on Sunday, larger than the one in Kansas City, Kansas, but a direct contrast 
to it in every particnlar. It is beautifully situated and laid out, with large numbers of 
shade trees. Thousands of people came out on the street cars and enjoyed the shade 
and the flowers and the beauty of the scene generally, and for their amusement an 
excellent band performed a programme of a very high-class character. When the pro- 
gramme was exhausted the crowd gradually wended their way home. No refreshments 
of any kind were sold. As to the observance of the Sunday closing law in Omaha, those 
who try can undoubtedly get into the side doors without much trying. I found one of 
these places, a man standing at the door keeping watch for the police, and I being ad- 
mitted through the side door. But nevertheless, I am perfectly safe in saying there is 
very little drinking done in Omaha on Sunday, although there are a large number of 
Omaha people who drink. These cross the river to Council Bluffs, Towa. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18764a. I understand you made a statement on one occasion, that Hon. W. F. 
Wolfberger of Nebraska, while in Toronto, made certain remarks in regard to this 
Royal Commission !—Yes, but I did not hear the remarks myself. 

18765a. I understand you made such a statement ?—Yes. 

18766a. Will you tell me in what connection Wolfberger was stopping in Toronto? 
—He was in Toronto in connection with the plebiscite campaign that was being carried 
on there. 

187663a. Speaking in favour of prohibition ?—Yes, in a church in the west end of 
the city. 

18767a. I understand that you made a statement that Mr. Wolfberger said that 
the Royal Commission presided over by Sir Joseph Hickson took its witnesses from the 
gutter, and that every one who appeared there to give evidence against prohibition had 
a danger signal at the end of his nose. Did you hear Mr. Wolfberger make that 
statement ?—I was not in Toronto at the time. 

18768a. What then was your authority!—Two or three people who heard the 
statement, and it appeared in the newspaper and was not contradicted. I read it there 
and it was not contradicted. I also heard the statement from two or three people who 
were present at the time it was made. There is no doubt whatever about the statement 
having been made. I also heard the statement sworn to under oath by a high official 
of the Ontario Government who was present and listened to it. 

18769a. Did he give evidence in Toronto ?— Yes. 

Louis P. Kriss. 
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I had been through Iowa twice before my last visit, but saw little of the workings 
of the law, except to ascertain that probably the only men deprived of the right to use 
liquor, were the travellers or other persons on the trains who were most entitled to it. 
Last year, my first visit was to Council Bluffs. I went over to that town from Omaha on 
Sunday. Thereis communication by railway between the two towns and an electric 
street car service. ‘The trains and cars were crowded with people going over and com- 
ing back. .On the streets of Council Bluffs I saw some drunkenness, but not a great 
deal. There was no difficulty in walking right into the bar-rooms ; they were wide 
open. Some had the front door shut, but a man on duty directed you to the side 
door. 


By the Chairman : 


18770a. What was the character of the bar-room to which you refer? Are they 
of the same character as bar-rooms in any ordinary licensed town ?— Yes. 

18771la. Were they fitted up with glasses and all the paraphernalia connected with 
liquor selling !—Others did not trouble themselves with this precaution, but left the 
front door open. I saw in one bar-room a set of stereopticon views of a character that 
would never be allowed in any saloon under license. Every saloon there has its sign 
out and fills the window with bottles and other devices to attract attention. There is 
no pretense whatever in concealing the existence of the traffic. Two days later I again 
visited Council Bluffs. Being a week-day the business was going on ; perhaps not quite 
as freely as upon the Sunday, but quite as freely as is to be found in any licensed place. 

18772a. What do you mean by the term “freely ”?—It was more extensive on 
Sunday than on week days, for there were more people about and they were not pursuing 
their usual avocations. 

18773a. Did I understand you to say there was no interruption of the liquor traffic 
on any day ?— Yes. 

The population of Council Bluffs is 21,600 and there are 76 places selling liquor. I 
was given a drive about the city by the City Marshal, who told us he was glad of the 
chance to “cut loose” as he expressed it, and tell the truth. The people there thought 
that the town was being seriously injured by the attempt to enforce the prohibition law. 
They were not progressing as in Omaha, and they took the law into their own hands. 
The records show that despite the large, what I would consider unusually large, number 
of drinking places, the town is orderly and quiet, one of the best in that respect in the 
State. To show that the Marshal spoke the truth, I beg to quote a clause from the 
Mayor’s annual address to the City Council, April 3rd, 1893, as follows : 


“The report of the City Marshal shows that he has collected and paid into the hands of the 
City Clerk, $46,234.15. This has been accomplished in a great measure through his energetic and 
efficient attention to his official duties,” etc. And this, ‘‘We are in the right path, for notwithstanding 
desirable and valuable improvements are being constantly made, still within the past year our cur- 
rent expenses have been reduced, our taxes have been reduced, our indebtedness largely reduced, and 
the value of our city warrants increased from 93 to 97 cents. Let us persist in following the same 
course, undeterred by the clamour of noisy demagogues, who are nearly always influenced by per- 
sonal motives, for it will certainly lead to a sound and independent financial condition, and ulti- 


mately to the greatest prosperity.” 
(Signed), N. D. LAWRENCE, Mayor. 


18774a. Do you know what period was covered by the return showing that the 
City Marshal had collected and paid into the hands of the City Clerk $46,234?—The 
current year previous to this statement addressed to the City Council April 38, 1893. 
While we were at Council Bluffs a State convention of bankers was being held. I 
conversed with many of them and heard the same story of non-observance of the law 
from different parts of the State. Those were leading financial men whose testimony 


can be relied upon. 


21—80*** 
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Des Moines is the capital of the State, and has a population of 50,000 or slightly 
more. The average Des Moines citizen will tell you it is anything, from sixty to eighty 
thousand. On my entrance, we were greeted with the following from the Des Moines 


Leader : 


“<Tf the distinguished visitors from the Dominion are really seeking information and will consent 
to place themselves under the guidance of any private citizen and carefully avoid association with 
officers during their visit to Des Moines, they can easily gain access to not less than three hundred 
places in Des Moines where liquor is sold. 

«Tf they will call upon the Federal District Attorney he will tell them that the revenue collector 
for this district has granted three hundred Government licenses in Des Moines alone for the sale of 
liquor. If they will visit the District Court and inspect the records, and later call upon the Justices 
of the Peace, the Police Judge, the Chief of Police, they will strike a lead that will open up a mine 
of information. They will discover that two- thirds of the culprits arraigned and tried in the Federal 
Court at the term now in progress were arrested for violating not only the Government revenue laws, 
but the State prohibitory law. The gentlemen will remain in Des Moines two days, and if they fol- 
low the course indicated the reading of their subsequent report will create liv ely interest in Des 
Moines.” 


Subsequent investigation proved this challenge to be well founded, and the state- 
ments contained therein practically correct. On the night of my arrival, putting up at 
the leading hotel, the Savary House, having got in late, I put the question, ‘“ Where is 
the bar?” The clerk said they did not have a bar, but they would send to my room any- 
thing I wanted, or I could go to the drug store. The drug store opened out of the 
rotunda of the hotel, and is one of the leading places for the dispensing of drugs in the 
town. Ido not think that in this drug store at least liquor is sold by the glass. I 
asked them if they had any Canadian whisky. The man sold me a bottle of Walker’s 
Club rye without asking any questions or requiring from me any statement whatever. 
I may say here that I found Walker’s Club rye in Kansas in every place which we visited 
that I asked for it. The following day I visited the capital building, where Governor 
Boies made a statement, and where the Republican Secretary of State, strong Prohibi- 
tionist though he was, frankly admitted that the working of the law convinced him in 
favour of license, or, rather, local option. I have no doubt that already at that time 
the Republicans had decided to adopt the platform which later on they carried to such 
marked party success. 

18775a. What platform ?—-The Republican party in the convention of that year, 
some time after my visit, adopted a plank in their platform, declaring for local option 
as against the strict maintenance of the prohibitive law then in force. 

18776a. That is in the State of Iowa?—Yes, and the result was a very marked 
success for the Republican Party. They are now fighting over the law in the Legislature. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


18777a. Have they made any change in the prohibitive law yet ?~No. There are 
three or four bills reported from sub-committees, but they have never got beyond the 
Committee stage either in the House or the Senate, at all events up to the last few days. 

18778a. Is there any proposition to repeal the prohibitive law ?—Yes, the Demo- 
crats have proposed a repeal Bill and a return to license giving local option under the 
license system. There is a report from Mr. Funks’s Committee and Joint Committee of 
the House and Senate in favour of a Bill to tax any liquor seller one thousand dollars, 
but not to exempt from the effect of the prohibitive law even then. ‘hen there was a 
House report retaining the prohibitive law, but to make a mulct tax of five hundred 
dollars payment which would suspend, so far as those facts were concerned, the operation 
of the prohibitive law. Then there is Senator Carpenter’s Bill which provided for local 
option where one-third of the people voted for it, at the same time retaining the prohi- 
bitive law, but where one-third of the people or any district or town of over four 
thousand inhabitants take a vote on local option and decide to grant licenses, then 
licenses shall be granted and the licensee be taxed at a certain rate. This Bill proposes 
to appoint Inspectors and Chief Inspectors and as many Sub-Inspectors as shall be 
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necessary, whose duty it shall be to examine all liquor sold in the State, and see that 
it is pure. None of these Bills has yet come before the House or the Senate, nor, as 
I have said, got beyond the Committee stage. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18779a. Is the last named bill introduced by the Republican members ?—Yes. 

18780a. Isitascheme which the Secretary of the State framed ?—It is practically that 
scheme ; it is retaining the prohibitive law, giving local option to the people and voting 
for license. I visited the police court, and was shown in the cellar a large quantity of con- 
fiscated liquors. I noticed that many of the barrels were marked John Doe and Richard 
Roe, and in one instance it was Mrs. Roe, but the object of this I learned later on. 
During the day I had been told, and had partially satisfied myself, that, although Des 
Moines professed to enforce the prohibitive law, yet the enforcement was a marked 
piece of hypocrisy and fraud, and in visiting a newspaper office I asked the editor if he 
would detail one of his staff to show me about the city for a short time in the evening 
so that I could satisfy myself as to what really was the practice. He complied, and that 
evening his city editor accompanied me, the editor himself being one of the party for a 
short time. We went about probably for an hour. I need not go into the details of all 
the places we visited, but, in a way, the modus operandi was this: The drug store would 
have in the front a few bottles and a big cigar case. Back of the prescription counter 
would be the bar. A person entered, walked back of the prescription counter and 
ordered what he wanted and paid for it. 

1878la. Did the prescription counter run up in the shape of a screen !— Yes. 

18782a. So, when a person walked behind the counter he would be behind a 
screen ?—Yes, and concealed from view from the front. We went into a number of 
such places. The first we went into, the city editor remarked to me that if the person 
in charge was asked to put up a medical prescription he would probably drop dead. 


By the Chairman : 


18783a. What are we to understand by the term “ that if the person in charge was 
asked to put up a medical perscription he would probably drop dead” ?—It was his 
strong manner of stating that the drug store was not a drug store for prescription pur- 
poses, and that no prescriptions were ever filled there. 

18784a. Then the remark that ‘‘the man would probably drop dead ” would mean 
that he would be so surprised at having been requested to make up the perscription that 
it would affect him fatally /—Yes. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18785a. The same man appears to have made the statement in the evening that 
the man who made up the prescriptions in the drug store during the day left early in 
the evening and did not return /—Yes, that was in another drug store. 

18786a. So that in the evening there was no one in attendance to make up pre- 
scriptions, but the sale of liquor went on as usual ’—It means that the druggists made 
no pretense to make up prescriptions. The bar-room from one of these drug stores 
opened into the rotunda of a hotel. We crossed the rotunda, went through the door, 
and found ourselves in the bar-room of another drug store. So that this hotel had 
practically two bars running to supply the guests. We went into one or two restaurants. 
These sold liquor, and I was told that practically every restaurant in the city had a bar 
attachment. Then the city editor said he would show us a saloon. and we went to a 
saloon. This saloon was exactly on a par with one of the Toronto saloons, except that 
it was not as well fitted up. The front room was a cigar stand, and passing through 
the folding-doors you found yourself in a bar-room. Five minutes before we 
entered the police had raided this place, seizing a barrel partially filled with lager beer 
and carrying it away. They seized nothing else. There were bottles on the stand, 
there were bottles of whisky and other liquors on the ice-box, but they took nothing 
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but the beer keg. Apparently nobody had gone away, nor was any excitement created, 
and when we were there a few minutes afterwards there were seventeen people in the 
place, if I recollect, besides our party, some of them drinking and others talking. I 
here ascertained what the labelling of the kegs “John Doe” and “ Richard Roe,” the 
old English legal fiction, meant. It appeared that next morning at the Police Court the 
keg, and not the proprietor of the saloon, would be tried, found guilty and condemned. 
Leaving this, I was shown, among other places, two clubs. One wasa club of the better 
class, there being several rooms fitted up comfortably, and a very nicely appointed bar 
in one of them. I believe nobody but members of the club could purchase liquor at 
that bar. Above this, on the next floor, was the second club, more of the character of 
the workingmen’s club, with a barrel of beer on top, two or three rooms in which games 
of amusement could be played, and smoking rooms. It was an ordinary, comfortable 
place. There werea number of men there, apparently workingmen, and they were 
enjoying themselves quietly in conversation, and were having a glass of beer with their 
pipe. I saw nothing objectionable in either place. We did not visit any of the lower 
class of joints, although the places where they exist were pointed out. We were out 
probably an hour, and at no time were we, I should judge, more than 400 yards 
distant from the newspaper office from which we started. Yet in that time, and in that 
radius we must have visited probably twelve or fifteen places where liquor was sold, and 
had a great many others pointed out. JI have no doubt whatever that the challenge 
thrown out by the Des Moines paper was perfectly correct, and that at least from 350 
to 500 places are regularly engaged in selling hquor in Des Moines. 

In Cedar Rapids the saloons are perfectly wide open. The city practically 
takes a license fee for these places and there are some seventy of them in opera- 
tion. Two breweries exist, or did exist, in Cedar Rapids. The one was in full swing 
when I visited it. The proprietor of the other told us to come down the hill and he 
would show us his new brewery. (I was in company with the Mayor of the city and 
other residents.) The new brewery consisted of a railway siding upon which stood a 
train of thirteen cars loaded with beer from St. Louis and Cincinnati. A police officer 
took us around the town, and showed us the system of running the saloons. We visited 
a great many of high and low degree. They were exactly the same as the saloons in any 
license town, and seemned to be conducted very satisfactorily. 


By the Chairman: 


18787a. Do you know what was the character of the beer to which you refer ?— 
Lager beer. 

18788a. Was that the character of the beer sold in the saloons which you visited ? 
—Yes, it was lager beer, almost entirely. I may say that throughout the Western 
States there is hardly any ale sold ;it is almost all lager beer from the big breweries of 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee and other large centres. The brewery at Cedar Rapids 
was manufacturing beer of a very fair quality. 

The next place visited, Clinton, makes no pretense whatever at observance of the 
law. The number of saloons in this place was something amusing. On the main street 
they predominated over any other business, and one was led to wonder how they could 
all make a living. Many of them were fitted up with considerable magnificence. 

Dubuque is the most considerable city in the eastern part of the state, and 
is probably the largest city in the state with the exception of Des Moines, closely 
approaching that city in population. It has industries of considerable size and has 
large railway interests. Four breweries are in operation there, two of which I visited. 
Standing at one street corner I counted eight saloons in sight, and in walking along a 
short block counted fourteen. There are altogether some 250 places selling liquor, so I 
was informed, in this city. There is of course no pretense at concealment. The City 
Marshall, Sam Rice, collects $50 twice a year from them on the charge of their conducting 
disorderly houses. The authorities there told me that they had run them in this way 
ever since the prohibitive law came into operation. There are no gambling houses 
allowed in the city, nor any houses of ill-fame. The city directory in its business column 
gives 2 breweries, 6 bottlers, 35 hotels, 10 wholesale liquor houses and 181 saloons. 
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I did not visit Davenport myself, but conversed with many residents from 
that place, and believe that there too, there is no pretense of concealment of the 
sale of liquor. The bar-rooms and the hotels are quite open, the saloons have their 
signs out, and there are said to be nearly 300 places selling, The principle, however, 
upon which they are conducted is what is known as the “beverage license.” That is 
a saloon gets a license to sell beverages of a non-intoxicating character from the city, 
and by paying this license fee, they are not molested when they sell intoxicating liquor. 
There was at one time a project to established a state police for the enforcement of the 
law. 

18789a. Is the brewing of beer permitted under the law in the State of Iowa ?— 
Yes. Davenport sent to the capital a warning that any such attempt would be a risk of 
the lives of the men sent, and it was dropped. 


By Judge McDonald: 


18790a. What knowledge have you of that fact ?—I was not there but I had con- 
versations with many leading men, one was a banker, a very prominent man, and other 
leading men of Davenport. 

1879la. Then residents told you this?—Yes. JI conversed with them and I learnt 
it from them. It is their statement, not from my personal knowledge. 


By the Chairman: 


18792a. Have you any papers showing that this was done?—I have not. Yet 
with all, there is. less crime in Scott County, in which Davenport is situated, than there 
is in Polk County, of which Des Moines is the centre. The figures are: Scott County 
population 43,100 convictions in 1890, 18; convictions in 1891, 48. Polk County, 
population 65,400, convictions in 1890, 83; convictions in 1891, 98. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18793a. In your statement you say that ‘Davenport sent to the capital a warning 
that any such attempt would be at the risk of the lives of the men sent, and it was 
dropped ” ?—If such a statement was sent to the capital, it must have been by resolution 
of the City Council. Are you aware whether such was done?—lI believe it was done 
through their representatives in the Legislature. 

18794a. Was that the information you obtained ?—Yes; that it was sent to their 
representatives in the Legislature both in the House and the Senate. 

18795a. Did you learn whether their representatives made that statement in the 
House and the Senate /— Yes ; that was the statement made, and that led to the project 
to establish a state police being dropped. Thatis the information given me. I was not 
there on the spot, and of course have no personal knowledge of it. 

18796a. You also say yet with all, there is less crime in Scott County, in which 
Davenport is situated, than there is in Polk County, of which Des Moines is the 
centre !—The figures are: Scott County population 43,100, convictions in 1890 18, con- 
victions in 1891, 48. Polk County population 65,400, convictions in 1890, 83; con- 
victions in 1891, 98. 

18797a. Where did you obtain those statistics ?—I obtained those figures from of- 
ficial sources. 

18798a. Will you put in the official documents !—I will send them to the Secre- 
tary. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
18799a. Where is Davenport situated, on the River ?—On the Mississippi side. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18800a. Davenport, I believe, is a river town on the Mississippi /—Yes. 
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1880la. And Des Moines is in the centre of the state !—Yes. The Globe Commis- 
sieners to Iowa were very much shocked at the system of practically licensing the social 
evil in Davenport, and appeared inclined to ascribe this in a degree to the lawlessness 
prevailing owing to the defiance of the prohibitive law. If they had gone north to 
Dubuque they would have found a much larger and a more busy place with an equally 
large number of saloons, an equally open defiance of the law, without a house of ill- 
fame allowed within the city limits at all. I merely mention this as showing that the 
question of the social evil is entirely dissevered from the question of a prohibitive law. 


By the Chairman : 


18802a. You say “the Globe Commissioners for Iowa were very much shocked at 
the system of practically licensing the social evil in Davenport, and appeared inclin- 
ed to ascribe this in a degree to the lawlessness prevailing owing to the defiance of the 
prohibitive law.” By the Globe Commissioners do you mean the men set out by the 
Toronto Globe 1—Yes. 

18803a. What knowledge have you of their opinions !—I have knowledge of their 
published reports. 

18804a. Then you are referring to what they have stated in their reports !—To 
what was published in their reports. As to Dubuque, that is from my personal know- 
ledge and information obtained from officials there. The same also applies to the next 
remarks, ‘the question of the social evil is entirely dissevered from the question of a 
prohibitive law.” 

Towa first adopted prohibition in 1855. In 1858 it having been discovered that 
the law was retarding the progress of the state it was modified to permit the sale of ale, 
beer and wine. During the war period the prohibition of the sale of spirits fell into 
disuse. A constitutional amendment was carried in 1882, was declared unconstitu- 
tional, but the legislature passed the present law in 1883. As in almost every instance 
the prohibitive law never did have the support of the majority of the electors. On the 
constitutional amendment, June 27th, 1882, there were polled for the act 155,438, 
against 125,677, majority 29,759; total vote 281,113. For Governor, the following 
year, there was polled 327,266 votes, and for President a year later 375,377 votes. It 
will be seen at a glance how large a number of people abstained from voting on pro- 
hibition. To-day I do not believe there is an honest attempt at enforcement in any 
municipality outside of those where no liquor would be sold, no matter what law might 
be in force. And more liquor is sold in some places to-day in Iowa than was sold under 
license. Let me give you some statistics on this subject. 

Following is a table giving the number of Government licenses issued from 1882 to 
1892, inclusive : 


. . Wholesale 
Retail Wholesale | Retail Malt . 
ra Dealers. Dealers. | Liquors only L ae Brewers. | Rectifiers. 
iquors only 

SSB aire. ete cstetass Weta 4,104 55 321 54 bee an 
SSS MAM Sa, tc era cee 5,001 86 283 57 Tae i 20 
i hetey ecco oecG eos tny hacen 3,989 63 216 54 86 16 
Licht bem napus aes Oo MaAGe 3,549 52 229 60 100 7 
LSSG For cticdt tence creer 3,769 57 152 64 98 8 
LOS (ised ine ta Msc cere 3,584 54 283 66 78 13 
LSSS ae ns Gita) Man ee ceee 2,928 36 249 48 74 6 
USSO SP Pyne etka oie oe 3,575 42 270 68 50 fi 
SOO Moe Oy een Seem 3,975 35 225 85 22 8 
SO AS Stee eet *6,874 *54 *395 *267 *29 Zag 
1892 Wee etek : iiae +5,846 oe ee : Pt 


* 1891—For 14 months ending June 30th. + 1892—Eleven months ending April 30th. 
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18805a. From what source was this table obtained in regard to the number 
of special taxpayers /—From the report of the Internal Revenue Commissioner of the 
United States. In 1885, the year after the prohibitive law took effect, the retail licenses 
were 3,549 ; eleven months in 1892 show 5,346. Perhaps it will be claimed these are 
all drug stores? Mr. Spaulding, Secretary of the Iowa States Board of Pharmacists 
puts the number of drug stores at 1,850. How many of them are of the character of 
the drug stores I visited in Des Moines, I do not know. Further, the annual report of 
the State Temperance Alliance, delivered in Des Moines, in March, 1890, stated ; “The 
Alliance has the name and post office addresses of every one who has paid a Government 
tax for the purpose of selling liquor.” More than that, they published a list giving the 
number for each town and county, making total of 5,867. (Government returns for 
1880 only give 4,012.) In this table Clinton is credited with 105, Burlington 170, 
Dubuque 288, Cedar Rapids 166, Des Moines 202, Council Bluffs 160, Davenport 275, 
Ottumwa 155, Sioux City 351, etc., ete. 

18806a, Have you given in that statement /—Yes. 

18807a. Will you hand it to the Secretary !—Yes. 

18808a. You say the statement published was for the year 1890 ?—It was dated 
March, 1890, and it would be for the year 1889 unless they made the year end in one 
of the early months of 1890. 

18809a. Can you tell us how many United States Inland Revenue certificates 
appear to have been issued in 1889?—There were 4,112. 

18810a. And according to your statement there were in 1889 3,575 retail liquor 
dealers 1—Yes. 

1881la. Forty two wholesale liquor dealers ?— Yes. 

18812a. And 270 retail malt liquor dealers, 268 wholesale malt liquor dealers, 60 
brewers and seven rectifiers !— Yes. 

18813a. These figures giving a total of 4,112 ’—Yes, 

Towa has one liquor license to every 456 of the population, as compared to one to 
every 771 of population in its high license neighbour Nebraska. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18814a. When you use the term liquor licenses, what do you mean by it /—I mean 
the special taxes paid to the United States Government by persons who wish to sell 
liquor. The law prohibits the manufacture of liquor within the State. There are not 
many brewers’ licenses issued, and the product for a number of years past has been as 
follows :— 


No. of 
Hea) Brewery Licenses. 
USSD: o dia woe ee See sigh (és che fae ee ee 197,372 98 
Teh? RG Slese ames Be ee ad dlls. vrs Soe SSeS 183,464 78 
HOSS). ca. ino oo rae Cd OC a ee eae een Jie Sth ae Ore 174,339 74 
ISS). o dads hod Os COnen ae Re eE meee: eccrlone 5000 112,470 50 
GND, conn go6 ON EOE GeO Or TO EID POCO die cvs 88, 266 22 
SO etraadetshie. ve! ce: (S. c05 Sion ee EE ETE ben Oocdat 105,948 29 
NO ooh. conic bd a cece ne RE ainoacic oo dnoc coh 114,923 29 


By the Chairman: 


18815a.—Where did you get these figures !—They were got for me by Mr. Folkes, 
of Cedar Rapids. 

The Cuartrman : I desire to get them from official sources. 

18816-17a. Can you name any official docnments by which we can check these 


figures !—I will hand the documents to the Secretary. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


18818a. What documents will they be!—I think the report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue for the State of Iowa. 

18819a. You do not mean the documents from which you got those figures, but the 
documents from which Mr. Folkes got them !—Yes. 


By the Chairman : 


18820a. Do you mean by the last few words in that paragraph to imply that the 
manufacture of so large a quantity of beer within the state is evidence that the law is 
not enforced ?—-That is an evidence, I should say of the very strongest character. 

18821a. How has prohibition affected crime in Iowa ?—In 1880 Iowa had 493 
prisoners in her penitentiaries and jails per million of population, and 1890 497. The 
following table shows the number of criminals sent to the reform school, jail and peni- 
tentiaries since 1884, when the prohibitory law was passed :— 


a ae Jail. Penitentiary. 
Terteh Toots mn OOS Sora OLN aco OO GOS Ter arr a ee Cee 21 152 361 
LSS Ore Pern PRY A mite Stn me A Weta terns atau, wenisigrs d+ area Soe 18 163 406 
TRS) ds 8 Ni Sunde ch Meoleoc aecaetel eacher Arie Sicg Re Gt cc Shoe ge 20 188 330 
TSS di cei stchcice ott ing artes .0 CASE US SLOTS ok one Re 10 261 306 
Ite E NAS SUe ark cies eons nic harsh Oe ects eee a eee mee 13 127 196 
Lieto bic tom ag DER Sloat G eA ata artic GO GN OPN Ou Ce ee eee 8 193 318 
MN eted Gano Eb cite UG oto DIA OOO Erg Gee COE arc Rn eR nena 36 191 319 
Dents 3 oda Nees ho Manon 5 OOS Ge othe Core nr eae 14 175 327 
IRE tk apmasea aoe mace Cel CORnLS Gl r ame a eee meee 31 277 438 


For the same years I may give the number of convictions for more serious crimes :— 


Mostly 

—— Assaults. yee 
ases 

Nuisance. 

UG SAS oem ane Oren, 1c Rene PW raseces Gopessi sé ecete (eho 167 488 
USSD teers Ae) em Oe Rhee NERO acs tas 162 372 
deta a6 Somos oe aROGG TL acon eemie ee 146 607 
THOT V(t APM te AS vx iors aha or cae RO Ree 180 304 
SSS otro siete sete ere es Ne fas cA eon 93 190 
TCR 3 ok SAR pa tnaetcct iis oo Ca ee en RRs 127 137 
BOO E aresey Be eeer a a eeae ie arerosrs Serene rea Naw 175 249 
HS Oiltvaeeceees Mane Esa hemearter so ruse rates 153 333 
SO De per Bete ot eden bcs oth ana er 154 367 


Adultery. 


— 


pt 
NEN OWRODE 
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A feature in connection with the prohibitory law is to be found in the following 
table, showing for the same years the court expenses for criminal prosecutions in the 
State :— 


Paid District ae ay of 
eet Fines Fines Attorney for + par ane 
Imposed. Collected. Criminal “Dis eae ee 
Prosecutions. t Bde 
orney’s Fees. 
$ $ $ $ 
TESOHL as set 16h RG BC ee ace 65,543 35,381 26,239 379,580 
MLAS Dip ariats atsiactys, ees 0:2 POS ersten tz. 4 ooh BAe 75,581 30,728 26,232 413,349 
WOetB wo a glilead opis hn Soe een er 117,624 46,362 31,648 421,024 
LS 3 aoc be RO ECO DAO et anne ieee 180,557 50,871 41,469 382,877 
JESTIS) sarc @StnsgO 0 Ie ea ere ee 95,170 39,771 53,518 300,424 
ISO). ceo) oo Amie Btence cee ere re 136,930 37,008 67,897 399,420 
TRIO io Son Conan Seeee eee Bi Yoh 111,866 37,316 56,348 452,294 
JON, cencog SOS BO Ogee OR eaten rane ine 149,990 48, 268 79,391 455,204 
USE «sols Hilla ae OIe  ee 175,514 56,568 84,027 575,638 
1,078,778 382,210 466,769 3,779,810 


18822a. Referring to the first table, was it made up from the United States census 
returns '—No, from the State documents. 

18823a. Will you hand to the Commission copies of the State documents ?—I have 
not all of them, but I will endeavour to obtain them. There were 84 more convictions 
in 1884, the first year after license, than in 1892, and yet the cost of prosecutions in 
1892 amounted to nearly $200,000 more than 1884. County Attorneys received 
$84,027 in 1892, as against $28,239 in 1884. I beg to commend these features to 
those who profess to believe that prohibition would effect a saving in the cost of the 
administration of justice. 

18824a. Did you personally extract the last mentioned figures from the state re- 
ports or from the official reports /—Either I or my assistant did so. 

18825a. Do the figures for 1892, which you quote, contain payment for the settle- 
ment of cases which had been pending for some years!—I imagine they could not to 
any very large extent, because there has been a gradual increase from $382,877 in 1887 
to $432,294 in 1890, and $575,636 in 1892. Of course the returns might overlap to 
some small extent, but not to any very large proportion. 

18826a. Have you knowledge that it did so toa greater extent in 1892 than in 
previous years ?—I have no knowledge that such was the case. 

18827a. There would always be some amount carried over, from one year to an- 
other /—Yes. 

18828a. You do not know that in the case of 1892 there was anything exceptional 
in the direction I have mentioned ?—Nothing appeared in the returns that showed that 
there was anything exceptional in that year. Let me give one detail. In 1889 
Polk County, which includes Des Moines, paid $92,646 in court costs, of which 
$37,755 was justice and police court costs. In the summer of 1890, on the auth- 
ority of the Register, and which authority I am sure has never been denied, 
in the first six months there was taken from the treasury, for the criminal costs 
of justices courts in that city alone over $30,000. Of this amount $11,000 went 
to five justices, the remainder to their constables, witnesses, jurors, etc. This 
was all outside of the ordinary police court where ordinary criminal cases are dis- 
posed of, and was mostly in the search and seizure business. This paper raised such a 
row over the seizing of a bottle of beer at a cost of $5, and then trying and convict- 
ing it at a cost of $10.00 to $15, that in measure the practice had to be stopped. 
It is now largely run at the police court, where “John Doe and Richard Doe” are daily 


on trial. 
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By the Chairman : 


18829a. Have you the papers referred to, from which you got that information ?— 
T saw copies of the paper, and also the editor who wrote the article. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18830. I observe in your draft report you say : ‘‘ have the peoples of the earth throb- 
bing with anxiety to live under the glorious privileges of prohibition, flocked in count- 
less numbers to settle within the borders of Iowa? A fairer and more fruitful state is 
not to be found in the Union.” You propose to strike that out ?—Yes. 

Rev. Dr. McLeop said it seemed as if the Commissioners were doctoring the 
testimony. 

Judge McDonatp.— Please: repeat that statement. 

Rey. Dr. McLrop.—I am unwilling that it should be made to appear that I desire 
this to be put in or that left out. 

Judge McDona.p.—-Those are not the words you used. 

The Cuarrman.—Make the statements in your own words. 

Judge McDonatp.—You stated, Dr. McLeod, that the members of the Commission 
were doctoring the evidence. 

Rev. Dr. McLxrop.—I will not be bulldozed by the Commissioners or by anybody 
else, 

Judge McDonaip.—I supposed I was with gentlemen. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—I have sometimes thought I was. 

The CuarrMAan.— Will you kindly make your statement, Dr. McLeod, if you wish a 
record made of it. 

Rey. Dr. McLrop.—-I said this: I am unwilling, and I will not have the Chairman 
or my brother Commissioner make it appear that I desire this to be put in or that to be 
left out, and I have expressed myself distinctly from the first. But the point is this, 
that the Commission has suggested generally, and particularly to Mr. Kribs, to leave 
out this and leave out that, and it is equivalent, if you like, to the Commission helping 
Mr. Kribs to make a statement. This is what I said earlier, that Mr. Kribs and the 
Commission together would manage to make a very good statement. That is the point 
I wish to make plain. 

Judge McDonatp.—Reyv. Dr. McLeod made a similar statement the other day and 
withdrew it, but taking that fact with the statement he has made now, I think the 
withdrawal was made with the mouth but was not from the heart. He used the words 
that “The Commissioners were doctoring Mr. Kribs’s testimony.” 

Rev. Dr. McLropv.—I withdrew “ doctoring,” but I said that the Commission with 
Mr. Kribs were making a very good statement. 

Judge McDonatp. —I wish to say this, and I desire it to go on the record. That 
if anybody, Commissioner or otherwise, states, so far as I am concerned as a member of 
the Commission, that there is any attempt to doctor Mr. Kribs’s testimony, or to assist 
him in making up his statement beyond what is proper evidence to give, such a state- 
ment, and I desire to use the strongest term within Parliamentary language, is untrue. 

Rev. Dr. McLeov.-—I am perfectly willing that that should go on the record. I 
want to call attention also to this: If you turn to the first page of the report you will 
observe it is addressed to Sir Joseph Hickson, and the Members of the Royal Commission 
on the Liquor Traffic, 

Judge McDona.p.— Does it not state what it is? 

Rev. Dr. McLreop.—“ Report of Louis P. Kribs in connection with the Canadian 
Royal Commission on the Liquor Traffic.” 

Judge McDona.p.— Which was received? 

The CuarrMan.— Witness handed it in with the statement that the Commission 
could do what they liked with it. 

Rev. Dr. McLeop.—Was it not suggested that Mr. Kribs should eliminate what 
were regarded as superfluous portions ? 

The Cuairman.—No, not to my knowledge. It was suggested that the Commis- 
sioners might refuse to admit such portions as they thought were not evidence. 
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Rev. Dr. McLeop.—Was it not suggested, before we heard it, that superfluous 
portions should be eliminated ? 

The CHAIRMAN.—No, excepting as the Commissioners might decide. 

Rev. Dr. McLeop.—If you take all the hearing, you will find that every report 
made and every thing left out was left out, not of Mr. Kribs’s own motion, but at the 
suggestion of one or other member of the Commission. 

The Cuarrman.—Before you handed in this statement, Mr. Kribs, was any sug- 
gestion made to you by any member of the Commission about eliminating anything 
from it. 

Mr. Kriss.—None whatever, nor was any member of the Commission solicited 
about it. 

Judge McDonaLtp.—What was your ground, Dr. McLeod, for asking such a 
question 4 

Rev. Dr. McLEop.—It has been said again and again in one form or another in 
substance, that Mr. Kribs might eliminate certain portions. My main point is this, that 
the eliminations are made at the suggestion of the Commission. 

Judge McDonatp.—The eliminations have not been made at the suggestion of the 
Commission, but the Commissioners, finding portions of the statement to be such as 
might be very well used in a platform statement or in an essay, but not such as were 
properly evidence that would be given by Mr. Kribs, instead of asking him to elimi- 
nate such and such a portion, said, ‘you shall not put it in.” 

The Cuairman.—Mr. Kribs’s printed report is not officially before the Commission 
any more than are the prohibition pamphlets we have lying on the table. y 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—I made this point earlier, on Friday, and the objection I have 
this morning is, that after I had made that pointed objection again and again, the Com- 
missioners, when I raise an objection of some sort, attempt to make it appear that I 
desire certain things should be put in or left out. These are altogether aside from the 
point. 

The Cuairman.—I do not think it is aside from the point at all, but is entirely to 
the point. Any Commissioner has a right to object to any evidence given. I have again 
and again objected to parts of this evidence. If the witness says—I withdraw that 
and will not put it in—have I suggested that he should withdraw it? Can that be said 
to be a suggestion from me to withdraw certain portions ? 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—Repeat that again. 

The CuarrmMan.—I take objection to certain sentences which the witness has spoken 
in giving his evidence. They may be in this book or not, but I have said that it is not 
evidence and I object to it. Witness has then said: I withdraw it and do not want it 
in. Is that a suggestion from me as to the kind of evidence to be given? 

Rev. Dr. McLreop.—I think so. 

The CHarrman.—lI do not know how any man can make such a charge. I objected 
to Mr. Spence giving certain testimony, and I ruled that it could not be admitted. 
Was I then suggesting the kind of evidence to be given ? 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—The difference was this: You objected to Mr. Spence giving 
certain evidence, but he did not act on your suggestion. When you made a like sugges- 
tion in Mr. Kribs’s case, he assented to it. 

The CHairman.—It is for the Commissioners to say whether I am right or wrong, 
but the course adopted has been taken in order to arrive more briefly at the result. 
That has been done again and again, yet you say that the Commissioners are helping 
Mr. Kribs to give evidence. 

Rey. Dr. McLrop.—To my mind it is practically that. 

The Cuarrman.—Has it not occurred to you that this is an exceedingly offensive 
charge to bring against a Member of the Commission, 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—I regret it exceedingly, but in the discharge of my duty as a 
Commissioner, I was bound to raise the point, that this witness is being treated in a 
different way from any other witness who has been before us during these two years. 

The Cuarrman.—It appears to be simply owing to the fact that Mr. Kribs has 
prepared a statement before hand. Mr. Spence read from papers again and again. I 
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objected to certain statements that Mr. Spence was giving as evidence, and I ruled 
against them and the Commissioners, not all, but the majority of them in most cases 
supported me. Whatis to prevent you, Dr. McLeod, if you think any part of Mr. 
Kribs’s statement is wrong, or should be included, asking Mr. Kribs questions upon it ? 
In this way you can get it in evidence. IJ have not attempted to check you in any 
way, but when it is said that the Commissioners are helping the witness to give evi- 
dence, implying that they want a certain line of testimony from the witness, I repeat 
that I do not wish anything of the kind. The man who charges me with that is guilty 
of charging me untruly, and misrepresenting me in a very gross way. 

Rey. Dr. McLrop.—I should be very sorry to misrepresent you, Sir Joseph. I 
am quite anxious, however, that there should be no mistake about my position in this 
matter ; I am determined there shall be no misunderstanding regarding it. 

Judge McDonatp.—The Chairman has made himself clear to my mind, as regards 
his position, and it is the same as that occupied by myself. 

Rey. Dr. McLrop.—You have made this clear to my mind, Judge McDonald. 

Judge McDonatp —I intended to do so. Here is a statement which Mr. Kribs 
had in his report in regard to Prince Edward Island. ‘The Worthy Grand Scribe had 
probably become so habituated to the intemperate use of language that he could not 
avoid exaggeration.” I declined to allow Mr. Kribs to put that in his testimony. I 
objected to that as testimony, andso Dr. McLeod says I am helping Mr. Kribs.  In- 
stead of doing so I am preventing Mr. Kribs putting that in, as it is not evidence. 
Again he said, “ Does any one imagine for a moment that Mr. Greenway would refrain 
fron# passing a prohibitory law if he thought it would be popular, or that his Attorney 
General would allow the occasion to pass if he thought it would work.” This is not 
testimony, and so I stated that Mr. Kribs must not put it in. I am told that Mr. 
Kribs wants it in, but I say, no, you shall not use this Commission to get in statements 
that are not evidence. 

The Cuarrman.—What would have occurred if this book had not been handed in 4 
Mr. Kribs has been allowed to use the book, which was prepared by him, in giving 
evidence. If there was anything wrong in that I would not permit him to use it; 
but, of course, we have permitted any one giving lengthy evidence to refer to docu- 
ments to assist his memory. 

Judge McDonatp.—Both Mr. Kribs and Mr. Spence, Mr. Spence in Toronto, and 
Mr. Kribs here, in giving testimony, have made statements that might be very well for 
a gathering, assembled to hear prohibition discussed, for and against, on a public plat- 
form, Mr. Spence on one side and Mr. Kribs on the other, but which were not evidence. 
I have objected to the Commission being used by either of them for that purpose. This 
document has been offered in evidence by Mr. Kribs, and parts of it have been objected 
to by me; and Dr. McLeod has said that in doing so I am helping Mr. Kribs to make 
his testimony. How do you draw that conclusion, Dr. McLeod. 

Rev. Dr. McLeop.—-Mr. Kribs prepared this document and addressed it to the 
Commission as his statement in the matter. If no suggestion had been made to Mr. 
Kribs, he would, as he expressed his willingness to do, have put it in and made no 
change in it, and it would have been received as his evidence. Now, he sits down and 
reads it, and he makes certain alterations and certain changes, pardon me for repeating 
it, at the suggestion of one or other Commissioner. When a suggestion is made, he does 
not hesitate to make the change. Then I am justified, am I not, in saying, as I did 
pleasantly on the first day, that Mr. Kribs, with the assistance of the Commission, will, 
I think, make out a pretty good statement. Am I not justified in saying that, in that 
he has eliminated from it portions that did not commend themselves to the Commission. 
Did they commend themselves to the Commission ? 

The CuarrmMan.—If there is going to be any further discussion we had better 
adjourn. 

Judge McDonautp.—I wish this noted. I do not object to the statements made by 
Mr. Kribs any more than the statements made by any other witness, because the state- 
ments themselves do not commend themselves to me as an individual. I object to them 
because they are not evidence but expressions of opinion ; it is not because I object to 
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the expressions themselves, but because they are simply opinions and should not be in- 
cluded in the testimony. 

The CHarrman.—I object to Dr. McLeod stating that these are suggestions by 
Commissioners. I am asking questions for the purpose of obtaining information. 
Dr. McLeod has referred to the statement contained in Mr. Kribs’s report. The 
Commission has not accepted the statement. If it had accepted the statement as evidence, 
Mr. Kribs might have signed it and put it in and sworn to it. But that course was not 
taken. Why? Because it was not thought proper by the Commissioners. Another 
course was adopted, and all Mr. Kribs has been doing is to use the report prepared by 
himself in giving evidence. If he makes a statement, that statement is before the Com- 
missioners ; they can deal with it and they can say they do not think it is evidence and 
request him to withdraw it, or to point out that itis not that kind of evidence they are 
seeking. We are desiring to ascertain the facts. If we have any opinion from him that 
is in the nature of evidence, we have a perfect right to interrogate him in regard to it. 
Has anything more than that been done in this particular case. I think not; I my- 
self am clear about it. If we are going to have further discussion, I think the Com- 
mission had better adjourn and discuss the matter among themselves. 

Rev. Dr. McLreop.—I have nothing further to say. 

The Cuarrman.—I wish to protest against the charge made against me of assisting 
a witness to make evidence. 

Judge McDonatp.—It is not only that it has been made, but it has been con- 
_ Stantly reiterated. 

The Cuarrman.—I say that any one who charges me in that way in this matter is 
guilty of a very grievous accusation, without having any foundation whatever for it. I 
cannot emphasize this too strongly. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—While I should very much regret to make an accusation, 
either directly or by implication against the Chairman or any other Commissioner, from 
my view of the matter and my feelings in regard to it, I cannot withdraw the remarks 
I have made. 

Mr. Kriss.—The following table of comparison with surrounding states, all of 
which have licenses, gives the facts of the case :— 


Population Population Population 
1870. 1880. 1890. 

OM ¢ acocn daod Oe Ohba os Sido Eee Or MOC ano Goce 1,194,020 1,624,615 1,911,896 
Hina @is\iraneiern dc Gogh OA Benet BE aN ent, Our op 2,539,891 3,077,871 3,826,357 
Wis@ermeniie > Gon buade Oost GeO eens ER re rene 1,054,670 1,315,497 1,686,390 
MIDiMNESO he. York. bk os Serr ee EEIacor ny oono nance 439,706 780,773 1,301,826 
INIGOreIS on 25.0.6 Nap Gerba eee aime sh a eis SRS ene tere 122,993 452,402 1,058,910 
IMSISRTO\RUR oho ola weeds erty ORC ate REC CReRSIO CI C0 eee 1,721,295 2,168,380 2,679,184 
Gian Cain Per Cent Per Cent 


ss a Gain Gain 
1870 to 1880. | 1880 to 1890. | 1979 to 1880. | 1880 to 1890. 


LGEio o.oo ono the GOS OEE aoe eer 430,595 287,271 86 06 17 68 
VU ae an | Spee SRI FC 587,980 748,480 21 18 24 32 
NSCOR Oi ae a phn tr OBOE 260,827 371,383 24 73 Dore 
Lc ICE oS ee ae er rr Z 341,067 521,053 CeO 66 74 
SSosbrea slates 34 20 Grea OEE ee eee 329,409 606,508 267 82 134 06 
Beas EY TLUI Ry ewe P Ae lave.'s oa (ays) stare ald iernse 447,085 570,804 25 97 23) bb 


Can anybody explain the decreased immigration into Iowa and the increased 
immigration into all those neighbouring states, north, south, east and west, and leave 
out the prohibitive law as the factor ? 
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By the Chairman : 


1883la. To whom are you putting that inquiry !—It is not a question, I do not 
mean it as asked. I desire to add these words, “Gov. Bois has had three reports pre- 
pared on the subject of the insane and state asylums.” If the Commissioners have not 
already received these reports, I think they should do so. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18832a. Have you copies of them ?—I have one of them, but I think there are 
three in all and they are valuable reports. Twenty-seven counties actually decreased 
between 1880 and 1890. Illinois increased three times as much as Iowa. Wisconsin 
went ahead of her by nearly 100,000, Minnesota’s increase was about double that 
of Iowa, Missouri’s more than double, while over 500,000 people travelled across pro- 
hibition Iowa to get into licensed Nebraska. 

Again take the statistics as to poverty in Iowa. In 1880 the proportion was 717 
paupers in almshouses per million of population, while in 1890 the percentage had 
increased to 840. In other words, in 1880, with a population of 1,624,015, Iowa had 
1,165 persons in her almshouses, and in 1890, with a population of 1,91!,896, she had 
1,621 paupers. In 1880, the ratio was one pauper to every 1,394 inhabitants, while in 
1890, after a term of prohibition, there was one pauper to every 1,178 inhabitants. 

Now take the figures as to insanity. The superintendents’ reports of the state 
asylums show, as the average number of patients in two selected years, as follows (year 
ending 30th June in each case) :— 


1883. 1891. 
WWhotit yt Lease) ee eg Rle os. csc !s . 5 ous Seeks 518 793 
independentes sreydieit nck. oo on eee 052 810 
Clarindo, notropen. an 1839 0.2 2... Use ween RAG 309 


1,070 Cole 

The statement is made in connection with the above: “ In addition to the number 
of insane confined in the hospitals there were, on June 30th, 1891, 737 public insane 
cared for in the various counties, and 66 private insane persons. Forty-nine of the 
counties had county asylums where incurables were confined. Practically all, if not all, 
of the county asylums have been built since 1883 in order to relieve the state asylums 
of the incurables. The total insane in the state hospitals at the end of the last biennial 
period was 1,958, and the total in the state 2,761. Of course I do not charge this 
enormous increase in insanity to prohibition, but as the prohibitionists have raised that 
issue, they are welcome to the conclusions to be derived therefrom. 

The investigation held by the Commission in Maine was so thorough, especially 
with regard to all statistical information, that I shall add nothing to the record except 
my own personal experience. Going down from Montreal the train stops for dinner at 
some place in Vermont, I forget the name. We were in a prohibition state, but liquor 
was served at the table, just as it would be anywhere where there was a license, Later 
on at Gorham, to test the law, some bottles of beer were purchased and brought aboard 
the train in the few minutes of stop there. There was no concealment whatever. 


By the Chairman : 

18833a. By what route did you go ?—By the Grand Trunk. 

18834a. Was it at Island Pond you stopped for dinner !—Yes, that was the place, 
I had forgotten the name. 

The effect of the prohibitive law in Portland is bad, bad in every respect. I 
cannot honestly find one redeeming feature about the whole business. The law has 
been pretty persistently enforced in the city for forty years, a generation or two has 
grown up under it, and what are the results?—The most rank hypocrisy permeates 
every grade of society except the lowest, which apparently has fallen beneath hypocrisy. 

188354. What opportunity had you of making yourself acquainted with the con- 
dition of the morals of the people of Portland 1—T had opportunity from remaining 
there some time and making a particular study of the question. 
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18836a. Do you attribute the state of things you describe to the prohibitive law ? 
—Undoubtedly, the law is made the plaything of politics, degrading alike the law and 
the politicians. Official corruption is something amazing to a Canadian. Drinking places 
fairly throng certain parts of the city, drinking clubs are numerous. The city agency is 
nothing but a gigantic saloon, drink, often of the most atrocious character is sold indis- 
criminately by men, women and children, and drunkenness the most debasing is pre- 
valent and continuous. I have no hesitation in saying that in Portland, even under 
the strict rule of Sheriff Cram, money can buy immunity from the law every time, and 
in saying this I do not wish for one moment to reflect upon Sheriff Cram who, I judge, tried 
his best to enforce the law. Perhaps the most amazing thing to me was to find 
reputable citizens appear before the Commission and, “ profess” ignorance of what the 
slightest investigation must have revealed to them. 

18837a. When you say perhaps, do you imply any doubt /—I saw many amusing 
things, and in my opinion perhaps this was the most amusing. They are a rather higher 
class who would go to the State Agency. I recollect hearing a witness testify that no 
liquor, or practically no liquor was sold in Portland drug stores. I got right up, walked 
across the street to the nearest drug store, went in, purchased a bottle of whisky, no 
questions asked, the men even offered to send it to the hotel for me, and I was back 
within, I should say, ten minutes at the outside. Remember, I was a perfect stranger, 
had never been in the place, or seen the man before, and asked for the whisky just as I 
would have, had it been an ordinary liquor store. My experience and information is 
that practically all of the drug stores sell liquor toa greater or less extent, but only to 
a certain class. They keep good liquors, and their customers are those who do not care 
to go to the city agency. They area large class. Again, it was stated that very few 
illicit places for sale now existed. 1 went out and within two blocks and a half on one 
of the principal streets, I entered seven places where they sold me beer. Those places 
were fruit stores, tobacco stores, and places where they ostensibly sold soft drinks and 
candies, etc. I was not gone an hour, was a perfect stranger, had no directions, and 
did not have to use any great circumlocution in getting the beer. I mentioned these 
two instances simply to show how ignorant even the best of people may be. After- 
wards I wade a more thorough investigation ; without going into details | may say that 
the number of liquor sellers in Portland cannot be estimated. All of the hotels sell, I 
believe, with one exception, and even at that you have only to step to the door and tell 
the hack man standing there to bring you a bottle and it is furnished you in a few 
minutes. It was estimated for me that there would be at least one hundred places 
selling more or less regularly, but this does not include an army of boot-leggers, kitchen 
bars, saloons under the steps, stable saloons, backyard saloons, establishments consisting 
of bottles kept in a barrel, box or dog-house in the backyard, and a hundred and one 
methods of evading the law constantly practiced ; nor does it take into consideration 
the enormous quantity brought in day by day for private houses and home consumption. 

18838a. What was the character of the beer /—Lager beer of pretty poor quality. 

18839a. Are there only one or two kinds of beer that can be sold legally under the 
law ’—I do not know whether they call those liquors beer or not ; one is called ‘ uno,” 
and several other names are given to them. 


By Judge McDonald : 
1883940. Made up names?—Yes ; but this was not that stuff. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


18840a. Do you mean to say that you drank seven times within two blocks ?— 
Yes ; and pretty bad beer it was. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18841la. You were desirons to ascertain whether the law was carried out /—Yes. 
18842a. Was this beer sold contrary to the law ?— Undoubtedly. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


188434. All this was done within one hour I understand ?—Yes. 

18844a. Did you use any circumlocution to get it !—Slightlyso. I was surprised that 
T had to use so little, I being a perfect stranger, walking on the streets in broad day- 
light. There are many places selling liquor in Portland, where no circumlocution is re- 
quired, but they are not on main streets. 


By Judge McDonald : 
18845a. Are there places where beer of good quality is sold also ?—Yes; many of 
them. 
18846a. How is liquor brought in?—By rail and by boat, from Boston, usually, 
and also from Portsmouth. 


By the Chairman : 
18847a. Is it also brought in largely by express companies ?—Yes ; to a large ex- 
tent, I understand. 


By Judge McDonald : 

18848a. The law does not prevent them !—No; that is not illegal. Accompanied 
by a resident I went through the lower part of the town as well as the more select: 
neighbourhood. In this lower part, some of the streets seemed to be at night largely 
devoted to the sale of liquor, and it is in this section that the sheriff’s officers do most. 
of their work. But the frequency with which they are outwitted is best shown by the 
record of the number of search warrants taken out as compared with the number of 
seizures made. : 

18849a. Have you figures showing the number of search warrants!—Yes. Why 
all these places should exist, when each person could legally keep a private stock for 
his own use, is to me, I frankly confess, utterly incomprehensible; but that they do 
exist and in large numbers I had the evidence of my own eyes. 

The liquor agency is condemned as being loosely run. That its sales are enormous 
there is no doubt, but that this is an unmixed evil is a question. J spent several hours. 
there at different times watching the character of the trade. The people who bought 
liquor there would have it anyway. If they did not get good liquor there, they would 
very probably have got bad liquor elsewhere. I examined thoroughly into the methods. 
of the agency, saw the invoices and prices of sale and this much at least is certain, 
that the people who buy from the agency get good liquor at very reasonable prices. 
T have a suspicion that some of that good liquor is afterwards “fixed up” for use down 
town, and that a little of the ‘ good” thing is made to go a very long way. 


By the Charman : 

18850a. On what information do you base this statement ’—On the character of 
the people who purchased. I was informed so; and I have no doubt whatever on the 
matter, and I myself also saw people purchase. 

1885la. What was the largest quantity you saw sold at the agency ?—I recollect 
an order for six bottles of beer, two bottles of Scotch whisky, a bottle of gin. I do 
not recollect whether that was the largest order or not. ’ 

18852a. Was it all for medicinal purposes !—Yes. 


By Judge McDonald : 
18853a. Were all the purchasers men?—Men and women, I could hardly say 
children, yet there was quite a number of young people purchasing. Down in the 
lower part of the town, very frequently children are sent to obtain liquor. You will 
see little children sitting on the door-step. They know customers, and notify the people 
inside of their arrival, and ascertain whether they should be allowed to go in or not. 


By the Chairman : 
18854a. Referring again to the agency. Did you see children there ?—Yes, I 
judged them to be minors. 
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18855a. Might they not have been carrying written orders from their parents ? 
—Yes. 

18856a. Would not the agent render himself liable to punishment if he sold to a 
child !—I understand so. 

18857a. Or to any one under age?—Yes. I could not say that he sold to minors, 
but I saw young children there; they might have had large orders from their parents. 
A common drink down town, however, is ‘Portland Split,” alcohol imported and 
diluted to suit the taste. This beverage has a tendency to drive a man to madness, 
and frequently kills him. Deaths occurred while we were there. Drunkenness is very 
prevalent in Portland, but the arrests for drunkenness are no criterion. The police do 
not arrest if they can conveniently avoidit. We have evidence to that effect, and what 
I saw would confirm it. I never saw such beastly, disgraceful exhibitions of drunkenness 
in any city on Sunday as I saw in Portland. Before noon, for attacking the police, 
drunken men were being hand-cuffed and carted off into the patrol wagon and in the late 
afternoon and evening (I went out to Orchard Beach at noon) plenty of drunks around, 
fights in the park, &c.; no policemen. Next morning saw fourteen of these men 
sentenced, and I don’t believe they represented one in twenty of the visible drunks. 
Neither morning’s paper mentioned the matter ; the evening paper simply said so many 
drunks so disposed of. I take it that this must have been the regular thing. I have 
spoken about official corruption. While we were in Portland, seizures were made on 
liquor in two hotels. The liquor was seized and taken to the police station. Neither 
party was fined. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18858a. How many deaths occurred while you were there ’—Two, one just as I 
got there, and one while I was in the town. I was in Portland at the time, but did 
not see the man die. 


By the Chairman : 


18859a. In regard to the seizures you say that you believe neither party was fined. 
What authority have you for that statement?—The authority of one of the parties, 
and the statement was made in the newspaper, that the case had been dismissed. 
The Sheriff's officers made a descent upon a hotelin Maine with a search and seizure 
warrant. There was a bar running in the hotel. Liquor of any kind was served in the 
rooms and at the table so that there must have been a large reserve stock somewhere 
within the place. At the time, I, with another gentleman, was at dinner in the dining- 
room, and we were having a pint of Bass’ ale with our dinner meal. Perhaps a dozen 
or twenty others were having liquors at the same time with their meals. The sheriff’s 
officers searched the house and found nothing, and returned the warrant. I have 
reason to believe that $75.00 was what it cost upon that occasion. The proprietor of 
one of the leading hotels outside Portland told me it cost him $150 each to three officers 
to run an open bar during the season. I saw the open bar running. I myself have 
seen sheriff’s officers drinking at the bar with other people, and have no doubt of the 
truth of what I was told ; that everywhere except Bangor the officers have to be tipped. 

Augusta, the capital of the state, is a very pretty place. The Augusta House has 
a bar that is open all through the session of the Legislature, day and night, and never 
closed. I have this on the authority of the proprietor, who introduced me to the place. 
In the summer time the bar is only open when it is needed, as the Augusta House, being 
somewhat away from the centre of the town, is not a place of general resort, except 
when the Legislature is in session. In the down town hotels the bars run all the year 
round. I wasintwoof them. A peculiarity here is that restaurants are not interfered 
with if they only sell beer, consequently half a dozen restaurants along the main streets 
have bars with beer pumps and all the attachments for serving beer, but supply nothing 
else. In one of them I asked for spirits, the proprietor obligingly came with me to the 
door and pointed out the drug store at which I could get what I wanted. I counted 
thirteen of these restaurants in the town during the course of an hour’s walk. Drug 
stores do the general liquor trade outside the hotel bars, but there is a great deal of 
private importation, so I was informed. 
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By the Chairman : 


18860a. Do you know what kind of beer was served !—Lager beer. The beer is 
principally brought from Boston in barrels. 

1886la. You think they do not get a supply from Portsmouth ?—I understand that 
it is principally Boston beer they use. 

At Bangor we had a return to the Iowa system, only with somewhat better 
regulations. The saloons are wide open, but are required to close on Sunday. As a 
rule I think they do so, though the bar in the hotel at which I stopped ran on Sunday 
the same as any other day. The saloons are very numerous in this town. I counted 
five in succession on one street, and fourteen in a block and.a half. There is of course 
no pretense of concealment, from the highest to the lowest. Out of curiosity I visited 
the City agency. The old gentleman in charge sold me a bottle of liquor without going 
through the formality of getting any application of any kind, and in conversation com- 
plained bitterly that the saloons were destroying his trade, although he held that he had 
still the best class of customers in consequence of selling the best quality of liquor. 

18862a. Is there no police regulation in regard to liquor establishments in Bangor, 
which came to your knowledge while you were there ?—Yes. 

, 18863a. What is it!—The regulation is, that if the sellers observe certain police 
regulations, and submit to a fine once or twice a year, they are not interfered with, 
18864a. Are they required to close at a certain hour?!—Yes, at ten o’clock. _- 
18865a. If they comply with this unwritten law do the police interfere with them ? 
—No, so long as their houses are kept in an orderly manner, the police do not interfere 
with them. 

A place visited by the Commission, in search of a town wherein the Maine law 
was strictly enforced, was Pittsfield. It is a little place with one hotel. You either staid 
at that hotel, or you lay outside. The hotel sells liquors to guests, and to residents of 
the better class, and the temperance people there, according to the landlord, know it. 
He said he would close the hotel if he could not sell to his guests, and as a matter of 
fact, the hotel was closed for a time before he took hold of it. The gentleman served 
my party immediately after our arrival with whisky and apollinaris, and with 
Nuremberger beer imported from Germany, all off the ice. It will be observed that a 
poor class of liquor was not kept here. I have reason to believe that there were two 
other places selling liquor in that village at the time we were there. 

I missed the visit to Winthrop, having gone back to Portland for the fourth of 
July to study that city upon a holiday, and also for the purpose of obtaining some 
additional evidence with regard to Old Orchard Beach. I got back to Portland late at 
night preceding the fourth, and I may say that the drunkenness in that city the 
following day exceeded anything I have ever seen of the kind in either Canada or the 
United States. 

What caused me more particularly to visit the summering place of Orchard Beach, 
was the statement of the Hon. Neal Dow, that no liquors were sold there. On the occasion 
of my first visit on the train many of the passengers had bottles, and the newsboy was 
hawking about lewd illustrated papers that were prohibited in Canada. The season was 
not then practically open, but I put up at a hotel which had a bar and was furnishing 
liquor at the dinner table. Visiting another hotel I was also shown the bar. On the 
occasion of the 4th July, in four or five hotels which I went into, all the bars were wide 
open. Places along the street were selling openly. At the race track, there was a bar 
as long as a house open to everybody, and crowded with people drinking. A pool-room 
was running in connection. Returning to Portland that evening, the drunkenness had 
increased there during the day and was something amazing. They were selling beer 
even in the Grand Trunk station so freely that nobody passing the door could fail to 
see it. I never saw as many drunken men upon a train in my life as I saw on that 
train that took me to Lewiston that night, and many of them were offensively drunk. 

Lewston can be dismissed in a few words. There are about 300 places selling liquor ; 
I saw lots of them myself. There is no trouble whatever about getting it. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
18866a. How many were in your party !—I think there were three of us. 
By the Chairman : . 
18867a. Where did you get the estimate of 300%2—I hardly know, I think it was a 


general estimate. J asked how many places there were and the talk was general, 300. 
I think the police officials to whom I spoke mentioned 300. It was the general idea 
that prevailed. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18868a. What is the population of that town ?—22,000. 

At Bridgeford I went to a drug store and purchased a bottle of liquor without being 
asked any questions. I did the same in the City Agency. 

This ended my investigation in Maine, so far as actual experience went ; but I may 
mention that on the road to Boston, at the place in New Hampshire where the train 
stopped for lunch, there was a large dining-room in the station, and the bar ran all 
along one end of it. Apparently in that place the prohibitive law of New Hampshire 
is not better observed than the prohibitive law in Maine. 


By Rew. Dr. McLeod : 


18869a,. What was that place in New Hampshire ?—I do not remember the name. 

1&870a. You have spoken about obtaining liquor. You know that you were a 
party to the violation of the law !—Yes, it was my business to ascertain how the law 
was observed, and I could not do that but by actual experience. 

While we hear a great deal about Maine, Kansas and Iowa, and considerable less 
about Vermont and New Hampshire, where the law seems to be practically a dead 
letter, and still less about the Dakotas, we heard little about those other states which have 
tried prohibition and rejected it. 

Michigan enacted a constitutional prohibitory law in 1850, and in 1853 enacted 
another law which was declared unconstitutional in 1854, re-enacted prohibition in 
1855, and it ran for twenty years. Here was a western state that gave prohibition a 
full, fair trial, had a quarter of a century of it, in fact, made every effort to enforce the 
law, and what was the result? Hon. George W. Moore, in an address before the Detroit 
Board of Trade, said :— 


‘<The prohibition was as absolute as it could be made. The ingenuity of the ablest lawyers, 
preachers, business men, legislators and women was exhausted in devising penalties and means of 
enforcing them. Liquors were declared no consideration for a debt, and any sale of other goods 
where liquors were part of the trade, was declared unlawful, and the debt could not be collected ; it 
was declared that every person injured by such sales should be able to sue the seller and recover 
damages ; that owners of the buildings should be also lable ; that any lease of premises where liquor 
was sold could be declared forfeited ; that every act of selling should be a separate offence, punish- 
able with fines not exceeding $100, and imprisonment up to six months, until the liability of every 
liquor dealer in the state would aggregate perhaps hundreds of thousands of dollars and imprison- 
ment for many lifetimes. Common law rules of evidence were changed to make convictions easier, 
and the simple solicitation of any intemperate person to drink subjected the inviter to the penalties 
provided for the seller.” 


Tt all went for naught. The law soon fell into contempt, produced the greatest of 
evils ; saloons were run openly in defiance of the law, and were upheld by public opin- 
ion. Two years before the repeal there were 9,500 saloons in the state, and the condi- 
tion of affairs became intolerable. Then the temperate and law-abiding people banded 
together against the extreme prohibitionists, and the groggery keepers, and the obnox- 
ious law was swept away, being replaced by a moderate license law. A writer says: 
“ Within a short time 2,000 of the lowest _groggeries in the state were swept away, 
offences against public peace and order decreased to a marked degree, and the liquor 
interest, which for 25 years had paid no taxes to the state, was made to bear its fair 
share of the public burdens.” The following table, giving the number of liquor dealers 
in the last five years of prohibition, and the first five years under license, would seem 
to bear out this assertion in part, and speaks for itself :— 
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Liquor Dealers. 


LOO el tency Meese ms ld Prohibition -s.)\o.08: 5 eee 5,020 
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I Moh Pol hei ey FY SPRL Ege tos Fa GO. ciety oe: eta 4,505 
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By the Chairman : 


18871la. Who was the writer /—This was from a pamphlet prepared by a lawyer ; 
the pamphlet contained the laws of the state. 

18872a. Are the figures to which you refer taken from the Internal Revenue re- 
turns of the United States ?—I got them from the writer, I did not take them from the 
Internal Revenue reports. They are the figures of the tax receipt. 

Michigan is now under a high license law which has still further decreased the 
number notwithstanding that the population has increased since 1870 over 66 per cent. 
A prohibition amendment was submitted in 1887 and was defeated: for 178,636, 
against 184,281 majority 5,645; total 362,917, vote at the nearest important election, 
380,855, therefore, did not vote 17,936. Michigan hasa local option feature for counties. 
In 1890 (annual report Auditor General) only four counties under local option. Of 
these counties, Isle Royale is the Island of that name in Lake Superior, and has a total 
population of 135 who heroically deprive themselves of the open saloon ; Manitou County 
is a group of islands in Lake Michigan with a total population of 860. Van Buren and 
Kalkaska the other two, have neither of them a town of two thousand people. Local 
option apparently does not work in Michigan any better than Scott Act in Ontario. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


18873a. Do you judge from that vote that prohibition sentiment was quite strong 
in Michigan ?—I judge from the vote that there is a strong prohibition feeling in Michigan. 

18874a. Notwithstanding the presence of high license !—Yes, about 25 years of 
prohibition has deterred them from making another attempt. I desire to add that I am 
informed that Hillsdale County has since adopted local option, but I have not an 
official report. 

Massachusetts, with its great institutions of learning, its great manufacturing in- 
dustries, its great population, its great lawyers, doctors, professors and engineers, has 
tried prohibition, returned to license, and is determined to stay there. In 1852 a law 
was passed which was declared unconstitutional, and a general prohibitory law enacted in 
1855, This lasted until 1868 when it was repealed, and restored the following year. In 
1870 a “ free beer” amendment was carried, which was repealed in 1873. The election 
in 1874 was decisive against prohibition, and the law was finally repealed in 1875, local 
option being added in 1881. In 1889 a vote was taken on a constitutional amendment 
which was overwhelmingly defeated, the vote standing: 85,242, against 131,062; ma- 
jority against 45,820 ; total vote polled, 216,304; at nearest election 344,517. 

In this state was tried the experiment of an independent state police so often talked 
about to enforce the law, but with no success. They were appointed in 1865 but the 
opposition to the law developed to such an extent that in 1867 a joint committee of the 
two Houses of the State Legislature was appointed to inquire into the whole subject. 
The committee reported that the number of arrests for drunkenness in Boston had in- 
creased under prohibition from 6,983 in 1854 to 15,542 in 1866, and they concluded as 
follows: “That the time had come when this prohibitory law unsound in theory, incon- 
sistent with the traditional rights and liberties of the people, tempting to fraud and 
protecting those who committed it, in many communities not enforced because of thorough 
disbelief in its principles in other communities when enforced, driving the liquor traftic 
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into secret places, and so increasing rather than diminishing the amount of drunkenness 
and other crime—should be so far modified as that the rights of the citizens will be re- 
spected, while at the same time the general peace and order of the community will be 
promoted.” They have a detailed license law. Eight members signed this ; four signed 
a minority report in favour of prohibition. 

When prohibition was before the people in 1889, six out of eight college presidents 
in the state spoke against it, 88 clergymen signed a manifesto in a Boston paper 
against it, and 127 physicians of Boston signed a published protest. At the Presiden- 
tial elections in this state, votes were cast for the prohibition candidate as follows: 
(Massachusetts casts from 350,000 to 400,000 votes). 


DSS TIE os 0-5 05, 5 55, Sis ate Oe RENO aca NeatoN Esai hate Sh 10,000 
il (Steel cS ROT eo 84° I i age ar 8,700 
LO ee ee rc ess 2 A a oh See ame REI 7,500 
At the elections for Governor, the prohibition votes cast were : 
Ee OR ete ss + + «= x ale arn of ee aetna ee! ee eet nab hanes 4,714 
Nels Sc aes] A Si eae re i oy. i aba ALAR IR Meee ate ce 8,251 
CPt g ee oc «= 5 2p ogee le oct Seta 10,945 
INGKS)o) © hee ae 9) SR are ane Ane 9,374 
Liste Ags i, <a CS We ala Ra SE I panier tng 15,108 
RO Ree cs ss ho ote ae Rae ar oseee cee 13,554 
SOR ss. ots Lg ein os Cataa  OR AS preg 8,968 
SES) terre oe, Sy Sn 4 MAORI, er ee eee 7,067 


This is the record of prohibition in the great commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The little State of Rhode Island has made three trials of prohibition and three 
times given it up, finally by a decisive majority. The first prohibitory law was passed 
in 1852, and continued until 1863, the second was passed in 1874 and lived one year. 
The third was a constitutional amendment submitted to the people in 1886 with this 
result: for 15,113, against 9,230, majority 5,883. In 1889 another vote was taken with 
this result: for 9,956, against 28,315, majority against prohibition 10,359. The history 
of the three years of prohibition, resulting in liquor being sold in an immensely greater 
number of places than under license, is too long to be related here; but I beg to lay 
before the Commission the report of the proceedings of the tenth annual meeting of the 
Charity Organization Society of the city of Newport in this state, published in 1888. 

Making reference to other states, in as short space as possible. 

Delaware passed a prohibitive law in 1848, which was declared unconstitutional 
and has never been re-enacted. 

Minnesota tried a prohibitory law as far back as 1852, but soon gave it up, and is 
now a steadfast high licensed state. 

New York—In 1853 the legislature passed a prohibitory law which Governor 
Seymour vetoed. In 1853 another law was passed, but declared unconstitutional. Not 
tried since. 

Connecticut passed a prohibitory law in 1853, and kept it in operation until 1874 
—voted on and defeated, a constitutional amendment in 1889. 

Indiana passed a prohibitory law in 1853 ; courts equally divided on its constitu- 
tionality ; became a dead letter ; nothing since. 

Nebraska and Illinois passed prohibitive laws in 1855, Ido not know how long 
they were kept in operation, but both have been replaced by license laws, and both 
states have since defeated constitutional amendments, Illinois 1880, Nebraska 1890. 

Pennsylvania, Washington, Oregon, Tennessee and Texas defeated prohibitive 
amendments in recent years. 

Ohio carried prohibition in 1883, but it is a dead letter. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18875a. In regard to Nebraska, do you remember if, at the same time the consti 
tutional amendment was voted on, there was a proposition voted on in favour of license 
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18876a. They were both voted down, prohibition and high license /—Yes. 

18877a. Then there is a statutory license law in force now /—Yes, the people 
refusing to incorporate in the constitution any reference either to prohibition or lic- 
ense. The votes on the prohibitory amendment to the state constitution show that seven 
states in the ten years adopted a prohibitive amendment with combined majorities of 
179,817, while twelve states rejected the same with 486,033 combined majority. Of 
the seven, Ohio, with its 82,214 majority must be taken out of the ranks, leaving the 
actual working combined majority less than 100,000 in favour of prohibition in six 
states. If Rhode Island, which has voted both ways, but with much the larger 
majority against, be taken out, the total figure is reduced to less than 90,000. 

The population of the states that have voted in favour of prohibition is 17,801,536. 
Not including Ohio and Rhode Island with a combined population of 4,017,822. 

Twenty-seven states (not including the Territories) have never, at least not in 
modern times, seen fit to vote on the subject at all. This combined population is 
37,945,485. 

Prohibition is ostensibly in force over four and a half millions of the 65 or seventy 
millions population of the United States. It has been tried and rejected by about four 
times that population. 

In the last four elections for the presidency of the United States the prohibition- 
ists have had candidates in the field. The strength they have developed is interesting. 
This table gives the result :—(7ribune Almanac). 


Total Vote. Prohibition Vote. 
LSS OMA RI ePR AUR tera Ree ee. ol Eee tle 9,218,251 10,305 
ARelets eat Eh aht te Sy tk coated et eee 10,052,706 150,369 
THEI Ae hrc A rik ek 11,373,406 249,665 
SO ee at Pee ROR Pen eRe WPS an gy vows 12,041,298 269,299 


The Commission adjourned. 
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MONTREAL, 8th March, 1894. 


The Commission met at 10 a.m. 


Present : 


Sir JosepH Hickson, Chairman, presiding, 


JupGE McDona tp, Rey. Dr. McLeop. 


LOUIS P. KRIBS, of Toronto, Journalist, continued his evidence. He said ;— 


We now come to Question 4 “The effect that the enactment of a prohibitory 
liquor law in Canada would have in respect of : 

(a) Social conditions. 

(b) Agricultural business. 

(c) Industrial and commercial interests. 

(d) Revenue requirements ve municipalities, provinces and the Dominion. 

(e) Its capability of efficient enforcement. 

First, as regards social conditions. Prince Edward Island, off out by herself in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, under total prohibition for the island, increased her con- 
victions for breaches of the liquor laws from four in 1880 to 90 in 1891, and increased 
the committals for drunkenness from 260 in 1890 to 311 in 1891. Nova Scotia, with 
prohibition everywhere outside the city of Halifax, but with open sale in many of the 
counties, increased the convictions for breach of the liquor law from fifty-five in 1880 
to 118 in 1891, and decreased drunkenness from 677 to 635. New Brunswick, the ban- 
ner prohibition province, increased the conviction for breach of the liquor laws, from 36 
in 1880 to 245 in 1891, and the convictions for drunkenness from 850 to 1,628 in the 
same period. 


By the Chairman: 


18878a. Under the head of the total vote, is there included all votes cast for all 
the candidates for office of president /—Yes. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18879a. Why is New Brunswick called by you the banner province ?—In the west, 
the people always point to New Brunswick as being the first province to adopt the 
Scott Act, the leading province in prohibition work. 

18880a. Has not Nova Scotia more prohibited territory than New Brunswick? 
—Yes. 

1888la. Prince Edward Island ?~Yes. Quebec whichis claimed to be from one- 
third to one-half under prohibition, had 339 convictions for breach of the liquor law 
in 1880, and 434 in 1891. Drunkenness 1,348 in 1880 and 4,199 in 1891. Now 
take Ontario, which is all under license law. In this province the convictions for breach 
of the liquor law were 1,089 in 1880, and 1,220 in 1891, but in 1886 under the Scott 
Act they were 1646, in 1887 under the Scott Act 2,667, and in 1888 under the Scott 
Act 3,108 dropping to 1,982 in 1889 when the Scott Act went out, and to 1,131 the 
following year. Committals for drunkenness in Ontario were 5,282 in 1880 and de- 
creased to 4,973 in 1891, but in the Scott Act years the figures were: 1884, 4,694; 
1885, 5,868; 1886, 5,453; 1887, 6,200; 1888, 6,633 ; 1889, 7,059. Manitoba convic- 
tions for breach of the liquor license laws decreased from 62 in 1880 to 11 in 1891, 
and convictions for drunkenness from 525 in 1881 to 518 in 1891. 
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By the Chairman: 


18882a. Is one-third or one-half of the Province of Quebec under local prohibitive 
laws !—I did not enter the exact proportion, I have seen both one-third and one-half 
claimed. 

18883a. By whom ?—I hardly recollect where I have heard the claim made, I have 
seen it in print both ways. I know there is a large number of municipalities that do 
not grant licenses. The number has been claimed to be one-third or one-half. I do 
not know exactly myself as to the extent of territory. 

18884a. Would it be one-third or one-half of the area or the population !—Area 
was evidently meant. Now Prince Edward Island increased in population in the last 
census decade 0:18 per cent; Nova Scotia 2°25 per cent. New Brunswick 0-02 per 
cent; Quebec, 9°53 per cent ; Ontario, 9°65 per cent ; Manitoba, 148-06 per cent. 

I wish just for a moment to glance at the industrial side of the question in a general 
way. The following table shows the position of the provinces towards each other in 
respect to industrial establishments and employees for 1891 (Table will be found in 
Census Bulletin, No. 8, p. 6.) 

Prince Edward Island had 5 5167 employees in 1881 and 7,906 in 1891. 

Manitoba has increased from 1,921, in 1881 to 4,375 in 1891, an increase of nearly 
127 per cent. 

The North-west Territories returned 83 employees in industrial establishments in 
1881 and 1,081 in 1891. 

British Columbia had 2,871 in 1881, and 11,473 in 1891, an increase of nearly 300 
per cent. 

Ontario increased the number of her industrial establishments from 8,970 and her 
employees by 47,027. New Brunswick increased the first by 2,302 and her industrial 
population by only 6,687. Prince Edward Island made the gain in the ten years of 
2,139 to her industrial population. By comparing the increase in Manitoba and in 
British Columbia with any prohibition province, section or state in America it will be 
found that the advantage by a long way is on the side of the Canadian license provinces. 

Kansas increased in population from 1880 to 1890, 43 per cent. Jowa in the same 
time increased 17 per cent. 

Manitoba without a tithe of the advantages of the older states, increased 148 
per cent. 

Maine only inerrant 2 per cent. 

Kansas had more prisoners in 1880 than in 1890 (given elsewhere). Ontario had 
11,300 of a jail population in 1880, and only 9,011 in 1892. 

At the State Reform School, Topeka, Kansas, the inmates numbered (June 30th, 
1890), 186; June 30th, 1892, 220—a great increase. Ontario’s Reformatory —Sep- 
tember 30th, 1890, 201 ; September 30th, 1892, 168—a most gratifying decrease (all 
under 16 years go to both of these). 

In Iowa, in 1892, the liquor fines collected amounted to $56,568 ; in Ontario, 
$23,316. In Iowa the cost of prosecution was $650,665 ; in Ontario, $75,517, and this 
latter includes salary and expenses of Inspector and expenses of License Commissioners. 

It may not always be competent to compare one province with another or one state 
with another, or a province with a state; but if we take a province such as Ontario, 
where statistics are carefully prepared, and compare results year by year over a long 
term of years we must arrive at a fairly accurate conclusion as to the effects and possi- 
bilities of the laws in operation. In taking up the record for Ontario, I beg first to call 
attention to the report of the Inspector of Prisons for the year 1892. (Pp. 6 and 7.) 

Coming to the statistics, these in each case show most gratifying results since the 
adoption of the Crooks Act in 1876. I take it that no more accurate test can be had 
than the committals for drunkenness year by year. I have a table showing the number 
of licenses of all kinds granted year by year since 1876, and the committals to jail for 
drunkenness in each of these years. This table reads :— 
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Committed 
Year. No. of Licenses to Prison for 
of all Kinds. Drunkenness. 
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*Scott Act years. 


It will be observed that while the number of licenses has increased with the growth 
of population, the committals for drunkenness have decreased over one-third, a most 
gratifying circumstance. Lest it may be said that under the prohibitive system still 
better results might have been obtained, I wish to point out that during this period we 
had the Scott Act, for a time, over three-fourths of the province, and that during that 
prohibitive period the committals for drunkenness largely decreased. Allow me to 
point out as strongly as possible that under the license the committals for drunkenness 
were largely below the number of licenses issued—that is, there was nothing like the 
proportion of one committal for one license, but that under the Scott Act the committals 
for drunkenness quickly exceeded the number of licenses issued, that while the one went 
down the other went up, until in 1887-88 there were twice as many committals as there 
were licenses, and in the following year, the last year of the. Scott Act, the com- 
mittals for drunkenness reached the highest point they have ever attained in Ontario. 
Coming to general crime the case is equally strong. Comparisons of crime in Ontario 
with other places need not be instituted here, but simply Ontario’s own record. The 
official return gives the total commitments to jail in the Province of Ontario from the 
years 1876 to 1892 inclusive, and that includes prisoners of all ages and sexes. 
Here again I would call attention to the break in the good progress being made 
during the Scott Act period. From 1877, the year after the Crook’s Act came into 
force, there was a steady diminution in crime until the prohibition law came into force. 
Then crime sprang up to greater proportions than ever, and so remained until the law 
was repealed. It has taken from that time until this to get back to the condition of 
affairs that existed in 1881. Coming to the Central Prison, where the more serious 
offenders are incarcerated, what is found? The returns show a most gratifying decrease 
in committals ; yet, here again, the greatest number of committals the Central Prison 
has ever known in all its history was in the celebrated Scott Act year of 1887, when 
every difficulty in the way of the Scott Act had been settled. Population of Ontario, 
1871, 1,620,851 ; 1891, 2,112,989; increase in population in that time, 492,138, an in- 
crease of nearly one-fourth. The daily average in custody for the year 1892 was 
321. Nearly a hundred less in 1892 than in 1882, considerably over a third less. 
The figures of the Reformatory at Penetanguishene are such as must gratify every- 
one. Upon that I need offer no comment. Another branch of the subject I do wish 
to touch upon. Prohibition is to make everybody happy, fill everybody’s pocket, give 
everybody employment, empty the poor-houses and turn the jails into factories. 
Ihave here in a table the committals for vagrancy in Ontario from 1877 down, 
and side by side with it, as an object lesson, if you will, I beg to repeat the list 
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of committals for drunkenness. Again I would ask you to note the Scott Act years. 
The matter of the committal of vagrants is, however, worthy of another thought. 
It is this feature which swells largely the committals to jail in Ontario. That I may 
be understood, I have made a condensation from the specific reports of the Inspector, 
(year 1892) showing the number of inmates of jails at the time of his visit and the num- 
ber who were there as vagrants, with mention of one or two others. A vagrant is ostens- 
ibly and technically a loose, idle and disorderly person having no visible means of sup- 
port, but in nine cases out of ten heis an unfortunate and notacriminal. This should be 
constantly borne in mind in comparing our “ criminal” class with the criminal statistics 
of other countries. 

Before concluding this branch I may give the ratio which the constituents for 
drunkenness bears to the total commitments in Ontario : 


SO Ieee ee A gna, icy ble 37°49 per cent. 
USS Sree ce ei Ae ee 5 hos Coe oe ee 35°74 do 
pote eI erat Tc. a hrs na a eee A 8, 38°12 do 
Oe ON tat Weal, 201.0, 6 3 Bcc lg ee 38°72 do 
DOO ete ee ENED cies eth. > i 0 oe ae 34°67 do 
OOO a Tes eR Fee in sah + 6, Gig ne 30°36 do 


Finally, in this branch, I beg to hand in a statement showing the number of 
licenses and the committals for drunkenness in each county in Ontario for the past ten 
or eleven years. These figures, though too bulky to be placed upon the record, are some 
of them very curious and instructive. The statistics of the penitentiary at Kingston 
are in line with those of the Central prison and county jails. In the year ending 30th 
June last, the number of convicts in this institution decreased 51, and in the pre- 
vious year there was a decrease of 54. Inspector Moylan in his last report says 
that “the falling off for some years past in penitentiary population is a subject for 
rejoicing ”; with which sentiment we will all agree. It may be worth noting that 
while Ontario’s penitentiary population decreased 51 last year, Quebec’s remained ab- 
solutely stationary. Dorchester, N.S., increased six, and Manitoba decreased four. 
British Columbia increased 15. Indians, half-breeds and Chinese form a considerable 
proportion of the convicts on the Pacific slope. 

In 1892 the penitentiary population of Maine was 170 ; Iowa, 438 ; Kansas, 902 ; 
Ontario, 481. Ontario has 200,000 more population than Iowa, 700,000 more than 
Kansas, and nearly four times as much as Maine. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18885a. Is there not a portion of Ontario not under license !—Twelve municipalities 
have adopted the local option law. 

18886a. Are there no other places which, although they have not adopted the local 
option law, refuse to grant licenses /—I do not think so, There are, however, quite a 
number of country townships that have no licensed places among them. 

18887a. And yet they have not adopted the local option law ?—Yes. It is a 
simple matter of convenience to them. 


By the Chairman : 


18888a. Was it the case that certain districts in Ontario at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Scott Act did not issue licenses ?—Yes, a great many. 
18889a. There was of course no local option law then ?—No. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18890a. Do you take into account the circumstances existing in Manitoba, the 

North-west Territories and British Columbia—the fact that they were new provinces ? 
—They were no more new territories than Kansas. 

1889la. Comparing the eastern provinces with some of the prohibition states, it 

might be the other way as to their growth, I suppose !—Yes. 
Louis P. Kriss. 
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18892a. Do you think the way it is put is a fair comparison ?—It is fair so far as it 
goes. You might, on the other hand, make comparison between Ontario and the Mari- 
time provinces. 


By kev, Dr. McLeod : 


18893a. Do you mean that the industrial progress of Manitoba and British Col- 
umbia is greater than the industrial progress in New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia because British Columbia and Manitoba have licenses while the east- 
ern provinces have prohibition /— Undoubtedly in part that is true. Ido not say it is 
the sole cause, but I believe it to be a very important factor in the matter. British 
Columbia, it must be remembered, is an old province. 


By the Chairman : 


18894a. Do you consider that prohibition can be more effectually enforced in com- 
munities where there is little change in the character of the population, and very small 
addition to it, than it can be enforced in communities where the population is con- 
stantly increasing and the conditions are more variable ?—Certainly. I think it can be 
enforced more easily under the first condition of affairs than under the latter condition 
you have mentioned. 


By kev. Dr. McLeod : 


18895a. Do you attribute the increase of population in Manitoba to the fact that 
there is license there instead of prohibition ?—I should like to put it the other way. I 
attribute the failure on the part of Kansas and Iowa to get any more population, to the 
fact that prohibition prevails. 

18896a. If they had had license, do you consider that the increase would have 
been as great in ratio as that of Manitoba ?—The disproportion would not have been so 
great. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18897a. Do you find any particular class of immigrants avoid these two states !— 
Yes, immigrants from the old country, Germans and English. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
18898a. Do you know that to be a fact?—_I am quite satisfied on that point. 


By the Chairman : 


18899a. Can you tell us what this large sum, $659,655, cost of prosecutions in 
Towa, really included !—It included all the cost of prosecution, district attorney’s fees, 
justices’ and constables’ fees, and any extra expense that might be incurred. 

18900a. Would it include judges’ salaries and the salaries of the officials of the 
court /—No, I think not. 

18901la. Can you hand in any official document showing of what this item is com- 
posed ?—I will look up the papers and see if I have any. 

18902a. In Ontario the charge included the salaries and expenses of the Inspector 
and the License Commissioners !— Yes. 

18903a. Can you tell the Commission if the expenditure of the Chief Commissioners 
office is included in the item of $75,517 in Ontario ?—No, it is not included. He has 
an office in the Provincial Secretary’s license branch. 

18904a. Are the expenses of the prosecuting attorneys included in the sum ?—Yes ; 
but there is very seldom a prosecuting attorney, the rule is that the License Inspector 
prosecutes. 

18905a. Does he appear before the court and argue the cases !— Yes. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


18906a. Do you mean liquor licenses only !—Yes ; we have four or five different 
kinds of licenses in Ontario. 
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18907a. Do the figures include vessel licenses ’—No; the vessel licenses were 
abolished two sessions ago. 


By the Chairman : 


18908a. Do you mean three-fourths of the area of the province?—Yes, roughly 
speaking. 

18909a. Can you tell the Commission what proportion of the population of Ontario 
was included in three-fourths as regards area !—I have not the exact figures before me, 
but about three-fourths of the population as well. 

18910a. You do not lose sight of the fact that the large cities were not included ? 
—They were not included. 


By fev. Dr. McLeod: 


189lla. Are we to understand that in your opinion an increase of the licenses 
diminishes as the number of commitments for drunkenness ?—I did not say so. 

18912a. Let me read your remark, ‘“ It will be observed that while the number of 
licenses has increased with the growth of population, the committals for drunkenness 
have decreased over one-third, a most gratifying circumstance.” It is stated further 
in effect that as the number of licenses diminished the committals for drunkenness in- 
creased. Are we to understand that that is your opinion !—I am not expressing an 
opinion, but simply pointing to a state of facts. 


By the Chairman: 


18913a. You have taken as Scott Act years 1885-86-87-88 and 89, I think !—Yes; 
from 1884-85 to 1888-89, four years. 

18914a. In your statement of the number of licenses have you included extensions 
and transfers ?—Yes. 

18915a. Therefore, those licenses do not necessarily represent the total. number of 
licensed places ?—Not the total number of licensed places, but the number of licenses 
issued during those years respectively. 

18916a. The number of licenses issued was, of course, materially decreased during 
the Scott Act years /—Yes. 

18917a. Thenumber of committals for drunkenness, you say, in those years bears rel- 
atively a much larger proportion to the number of licenses than it did in the years 
following /—Yes. 

18918a. What inference do you draw from that fact /—I draw the inference that 
the reduction in the number of licenses did not decrease the facilities for drinking or 
decrease the drunkenness. 


Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


18919a. But rather increased it ?—Yes. 
By the Chairman ; 


18920a. Do you attribute that to the reduction in the number of places or to the 
prohibition which existed !/—Rather more to the failure to give effect to the prohibition 
which existed. 

1892la. Why was the year 1887 selected ?—It was selected because in that year 
the Scott Act was in force over the greatest extent of territory. 

18922. Was not the Scott Act repealed in a number of counties in that year !— 
Not until 1888, I think. There were very few cases of repeal in 1887, I believe. 

18923a. Are the Central Prison figures included in the statement of the commit- 
tals to jail in the Province of Ontario ?—No. 

18924a. Will you please refer to the returns and make sure of that fact /—I think 
they are not included. 

Louis P. Kriss. 
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By Judge McDonald : 


18925a. Have you taken into consideration the fact that since then there has been 
established the Juvenile Prison at Mimico, where a large number of boys under thir- 
peen years are sent !—Yes ; not many of those would come under these classifications. 


By the Chairman - 


18926a. How did you arrive at the number 481 for Ontario?—It is an average of 
the year. 

18927a. In what penitentiaries /—It is in the Ontario penitentiary at Kingston. 

18928a. Are not convicts from other parts of the country sent to Kingston ?—I 
think not. 

Judge McDonatp.—I may say that all females are sent there ; they are even sent 
there from British Columbia. 


By the Chairman: 


18929a, The effect of that would be probably to show the number committed 
in Ontario larger than it is in reality!—Yes, and it would make the comparison 
even stronger than I have instituted here. 

18930a. I wish to revert for a moment to your evidence in regard to the committals 
to prison in Ontario. In reply to a question I put to you, you stated that the com- 
mittals to Central Prison in Toronto were not included in the 9,011 committals to the 
common jails, shown on page 8 of the report, which I hand you ?—Yes. 

18931la. Will you be so good as to turn to page 16 of the same report /—Yes, 

18932a. You will find at the top of the page an analysis of the commitments ?— 
Yes. 

18933a. The number is 9,011 ?—Yes. 

13934a. You will find there the words “found guilty and sentenced, 5,495” 7— 
Yes. , 

18935a. Look at the next statement on the same page. You will find there were 
committed to the Central Prison, 448, and transferred to the Central Prison, 177, mak- 
ing a total of 625 7_Yes. 

18936a. The total commitments to the Central Prison Can that mean according 
to the return which you will find at page 97 of the same reports were 598 !—Yes. 

18937a. Is it not, therefore, perfectly clear that the 598 were included in the 9,011 
shown as being committed to the jails on page 3 of the report?—Yes. It would seem 
I was mistaken in the idea that those sentenced to the Central Prison were not included 
in the commitments to the common jails. The mistake arose from my thinking 
that the Central Prison was not called one of the common jails of the province. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18938a. Or rather that some go to the common jail and are afterwards transferred 
to the Central Prison !— Yes. 

When we come to the question of the effect a prohibitive law would have upon 
agricultural business, we reach a subject of great moment. ‘Taking first the subject of 
barley. The annual average of barley manufactured into malt for brewers only for the 
four years ending June 30, 1889, was 1,511,519 bushels. The yearly average product 
of barley in Ontario for the past nine or ten years is twenty bushels per acre. The 
amount of barley for brewers’ purposes would, therefore, take the product of 60,460 
acres yearly. Or, the entire product of 604 farms of 100 acres each devoted entirely to 
barley. But, on an average, only one-half of the farm is devoted to grain, the balance 
being taken up with bush, pasture, fallow, hay, roots and waste land. If the grain part 
of the farm were devoted entirely to barley it would take the product of 1,208 farms to 
produce the supply required by brewers. Allowing five to a family, and one farm 
labourer to each farm, 7,248 of our agricultural population would be devoted to raising 
this supply of grain. But the average amount of grain land used in the raising of bar- 
ley in Ontario is only about one-sixth, as shown by the report of the Ontario Bureau of 
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Industries for 1893. It will be seen that as barley bears its fair proportion to the five 
great cereals (fall wheat, spring wheat, oats, peas, barley), the barley produce of 7,248 
farms would be left without a purchaser by the enactment of a prohibitory law. This 
would mean a loss of one-sixth of their income from grain (counting five to a family and 
one farm labourer to each farm) to 43,488 of our farm population. This pertains only 
to the brewery business. In addition, prohibition would mean the entire loss to the 
farmers of the corn product of Essex, which is purchased by Hiram Walker & Co. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


18939a. What is the amount of Canada’s production of barley ?!—I have not the 
figures by me. 

18940a. What part of the total production, in your opinion, is purchased by 
brewers and distillers in Canada ?—Quite a large proportion, but not anything like the 
entire amount. 

18941a. Do you think it would be half the production !—I do not think it would 
be one-half, I may say that there is a report of the Department of Agriculture at 
Ottawa, that gives that information, and it will be easily available to the Commission. 

18942a. Do you know what is the quantity of the corn product of Essex County 
purchased by Walker & Co. 1—I have the figures some where, the quantity is, I think, 
400,G00 bushels. 

18943a. Do you know what relation that quantity bears to the total amount of 
corn purchased by that firm ?—I will come to that by and by. Further, the distillers 
purchased and used in last year 273,045 bushels of rye and wheat, 136,407 bushels of 
barley, 46,884 bushels of oats. Add them altogether, and an idea of the loss to the 
farmer will be like this:—Amount of grain used, calculating 400,000 bushels as the 
quantity of corn purchased in Ontario: 2,350,000 bushels. Average price say 50 cents 
per bushel: $1,160,000 that would be lost to the farmers in grain yearly, but this is 
only one item. 

18944a. Do you know what relation this amount of 400,000 bushels of corn bears 
to the total amount of corn purchased /—The quantity of corn purchased on an average 
to about 1,250,000 bushels a year. For instance, in 1892 the quantity was 1,380,252 
bushels. 

18945a. Then all the corn, except 400,000 bushels, is purchased out of the country ? 
—Yes, in the Chicago market. The amount of hops used in 1891 by brewers and distillers 
was 1,567,337 lbs., which, at an average of 20cts per lb., would mean $301,467. The 
amount of hops imported that year was 604,467 lbs. It may, I think, be fairly calcu- 
lated that the amount of Canadian raised hops used for other purposes would equal the 
importation, leaving the hop-grower of Canada a deficiency in his market, if prohibition 
were passed, of the amount quoted above. 

Then take the question of the feeding of cattle at the distilleries and breweries. 
The figures with this item are as follows :— 


Cattle fed. Head. Cost of Cattle. Tons of Hay. | Cost of Hay. 

$ $ 
ley orsnillyeevasacc spagcsoaobadadions  vesee 10,000 400.000 12,500 137,500 
IBV SOLOW. OLS vere axed uic tamed pee rere thors ects 9,000 360,000 11,250 123,750 
19,000 760,000 23,750 261,250 


The farmer would lose a market for 19,000 head of cattle, valued at $760,000, and 
23,750 tons of hay, valued at $261,250. In addition, he would lose the sale of the 
fodder for all the teaming and truckage of brewers and distillers, which must mean a 
large amount. 
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18946a. How would the farmers lose a market for 19,000 head of cattle? Would 
the cattle be worthless ?’—-What would the farmer do with them ? 

18947a. Could they not be sold to drovers’—What would the farmer do with 
them? The law of demand regulates such a matter. ; 


By the Charman: 


18948a. The farmer would lose the market, I suppose, and whether he would find 
a market in another direction would remain to be seen !—Yes. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18949a. If distillers declined to fatten cattle would there be that number of cattle less 
in the country? Would a market be lost for 19,000 head of cattle? Do you mean to say 
that those cattle would be without a market, or simply that they would have to be sent 
elsewhere than to distillers’—They would be without this market, and whether they 
would find another market nobody could say. The law of demand rules in these matters, 
and if there are not the means of fattening the cattle they would be on the hands of the 
farmer. Whether he would be able to devise some means of getting rid of them in 
some other way, would have to be ascertained. 

18950a. Where do these cattle go ?—To England. 

1895la. Would there not be the same demand in England as before !—There is a 
demand in England for an enormous number more cattle than Canada can produce. 

18952a. Then there is no lack of market !—There is a lack of market for Canadian 
cattle there now. The question is whether we can produce cattle to send there and 
supply that market, and the purchasers secure them at sufficiently low rates to be able 
to sell them again at cheap prices to the consumer. 

18953a. Do the distillers feed cattle more cheaply than other people ?—They are 
more cheaply fed than other cattle. I do not say they are preferable as being the best 
fed cattle. 

18954a. Atthis point, I may ask this question. Does it appear to you that the 
distillers by feeding this number of cattle on the refuse of the distillery are interfering 
with the farmer, in that they prevent sale by him of cattle feed!—No, notatall. You 
would not realize from the same proportion of grain, under the same circumstances, 
the same amount of money either to the farmer or to the distillers. The 
effect of a prohibitory law upon the agriculturist who produces grapes and 
apples for cider may be fairly calculated. The great bulk of the grapes produced in 
Canada are made into wine. ‘They must either be made into wine or rot. Atany rate 
41 industries employing 150 men would be destroyed, and in cider 175 industries, em- 
ploying 321 men. 

By Judge McDonald : 


18955a. What is the cider industry !—Cider mills. 
18956a. Then you refer to the cider mills in the different parts of the country 1— 
Yes, these figures are taken from the census return. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18957. Are cider mills increasing or decreasing in the Province of Ontario 1—They 
are not increasing to any very large extent, 

18958a. You mean that apples are used !—Yes. 

18959a. Do they use sound apples or wind-falls at the cider mills !—It depends on 
the purpose for which the cider is to be used. If the cider is for export or for general 
use, it is manufactured from very good apples, but if the farmers are making it for their 
own use, or for vinegar they use wind-falls and a poorer class. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18960a. Is any used for vinegar purpose ?—Yes, and the poorer class of fruit is 
used. 
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By the Chairman : 


18961a. Is it the practice to ship to England the best of the crop of apples grown 
in Ontario!—Yes, either to England or to the central market. 

18962a. At ahiat price are you taking the hay +—At $11 a ton. 

18963a, Is that a ton of 2,000 pounds 1— Yes. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18964a. Is that the average ?—It is the average price for ten years at Gooderham 
& Worts’ cattle byres—$11.25 is the exact figure. I have taken the price at $11 for 
2,000 pounds, which is slightly below the average price for ten years. And finally cal- 
culate the loss to the farmer when an enormous number of men are thrown out of em- 
ployment and their wages goné, as would be the case under prohibition. The farmer 
would be hurt and hurt badly in his surest point—his home market. It is argued that 
other crops could be substituted for barley and hops, that changed conditions would be 
met by changed methods. This talk is fallacious ; supply is only the result of demand. 
When the farmer cannot sell his barley or his hops or grapes advantageously, he is 
injured ; and anything that tends to prevent him thus selling to advantage is to him an 
injury. Moreover, I say, as a practical farmer, as one who has had practical experience 
in the growing of grains and in the feeding of cattle, both upon the farm and in the 
distillery stables, that both barley and cattle are what are known as “ready money ” 
products. Bar ley is a crop only produced on certain lands. It is easily cultivated, is 
the best grain known with which to get a good catch of clover, matures early, is a safe 
crop, is quickly harvested and threshed, and can be sold at once. It brings the farmer 
ready money just at the time he most needs it ; the home market is always open to him ; 
he is not subject to foreign competition ; and heis always sure of a sale. With cattle 
and hay, the latter can be sold at any time when heis at leisure, and his steers, having 
looked after themselves during the summer, are ready to be disposed of before the winter 
sets in. In this again he is not subject to foreign competition. 


By the Chairman : 


18965a, Have you ever tried fattening cattle with barley !—Yes, I have fed a good 
deal of barley to cattle. 

18966a. Is it an economical feed !—No, it is not as economical food as other grains 
that can be produced by the ordinary farmer, and it is certainly not an economical food 
in the great barley district which produces white distilling barley, which is the best on 
the continent. It is too expensive a grain to be fed as an ordinary article of food, 
although quite a quantity is sold as food. 

18967a. Is it an economical grain to feed to hogs !—No, and it is not a good fat- 
tening grain. 

18968a. In what is the defect ?—It has not the fat producing qualities of other 
common Canadian grains; what is more largely used is potatoes, which have, however, 
the fat producing qualities of some grains. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18969a. What price are the distillers paying for barley !—Forty-two to 454 cents, 
the price is very low. 

18970a. It has been higher ?—It used to be 60 and 70 cents. 

18971a, What has brought it down in price !—It is a strange thing it is so low. 

18972a. Was the price reduced by the McKinley tariff_—Not so much by the 
tariff as in consequence in the general drop in the price of cereals. 

18973a. Did the McKinley tariff reduce the price of barley ?—It has limited the 
price to the farmers. 

18974a. Does the price paid in the United States have an effect on the price paid 
by distillers in Canada !—No. 

18975a. Does the Canadian distiller pay more for his barley than is paid in the 
United States !/—There is also competition by the brewers. The quantity used is sufli- 
ciently large to make a market of itself. The brewers and distillers want the best 
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quantity of barley and they are always willing to pay a good price for it. I do not 
think the McKinley tariff has much effect on the price of barley in Canada. 


By the Chairman: 


18976a. Has it not had the effect of very much reducing the shipments of barley 
to the United States !—Yes, and it very much reduced the growth of barley in Ontario. 


By Judge McDonald : 


18977a. What is the effect on the land of growing barley: Is it not to wear it 
out ?—It requires a certain class of land, good hearted land. 


by kev. Dr. McLeod : 


18978a. When it is an exhausting crop’—A fairly exhausting crop, but I do not 
think as much so as other cereal crops, rye is a much more exhausting crop. 


By the Chairman : 


18979a. What is usually sown with barley in Ontario ?—Is the land seeded down 
—Yes, it is an excellent crop to get a catch of clover and timothy seed with. 

18980a. In that way is it superior to any other grain ?—-Yes, oats come next. 
The reason is that barley grows quickly and ripens quickly, and as you get it out of the 
way quickly the clover has a chance to catch, and when you get the top away you let 
the clover come on. The barley has very small leaves and does not shade the clover as 
some other grain. 


By kev. Dr. McLeod : 


1898la. You say the excessive duty on malt is injurious to the trade. Why ?—I 
think it has had more to do with reducing the price of barley to the farmers of Canada 
than has the McKinley tariff. The dutyon malt, two cents per pound,72 cents per bushel 
is absolutely an excessive duty on any grain under any circumstances, and the brewers 
have been compelled to take off a portion of the price to the farmer in order to get along 
at all. In mentioning 424 cents I have spoken of the Toronto market, Montreal 
market is up to 50 cents. 

Under the heading industrial and commercial interests we discuss, perhaps, the 
most serious aspect of the prohibition propaganda. The proposal is to calmly annihilate 
a trade, a commercial industry, of most gigantic proportions. 

What does this proposal include ? 

The distillers have a property investment of $4,933,310, 

They are carrying a stock of nearly 14,000,000 gallons. 

They have a total capital invested of, say $10,000,000. 

Brewers have a property investment of $5,373,554. 

A probable total investment of capital of over $10,000,000. 

A yearly product, the value of which is $5,721,666. 

The selling trade have a property investment of $70,000,000. 

A value of stock, plant and fixtures of not less than $21,000,000. 

Nearly 40,000 people would be thrown out of employment. 

The yearly loss of wages would be $10,000,000. 


By the Chairman : 
18982a. Have you any figures showing how you reach these totals /—Yes, they 
are all given in the early part of my evidence. 


Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


18983a. Do youthink the people who want to abolish this business are of doubtful 
sanity ’—I do not think in every instance they are of doubtful sanity, but they do 
not really investigate the question from a business point of view. We have had 
through the Province of Ontario a class of alleged honourables, professors and travelling 
reverends who, tomy mind, are not a credit to the cause they represent. I am perfectly 
frank in giving that as my view. 


21—82***% 
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By Judge McDonald : 


18984a. You refer to the gentlemen imported from the Western States 1—Yes, and 
some few of our own people. Far be it from me to impugn the good motives of the great 
mass of prohibitionists. I think they are honest and well meaning people, but they do 
not enter fully into the subject before they make a declaration. 

The loss to the farmers we have already considered. It can be added to the total 
if so desired, but I am now considering solely the commercial enterprise. 

Leaving out altogether the total capital invested, there are in distilleries :— 


A<property investment) Ol ieS, weliwz. 00 ele een ee $4,933,210 
Stock held, 14,000,000 gallons at say 50c............... 7,000,000 
LYS ENON <4 Dey | 4 eae ae 4 5) Ue 193397 0 


Which would be absolutely destroyed. I will discuss the question of any possible 
use that could otherwise be made of this property, later. 


In breweries there is a property investment of $5,375,354. 
In the selling trade there is a property investment of 
$70,000,000, which would suffer depreciation equal to..$23,000,000 
An investment of stock, plant and fixtures (not including 
PUETCUTO) ee oR n ooo 5 si + aia 11 oe eee 22 LOU LOO 


SRO Gall eee ee Ne hase, » ois 6 eee ree $44,000,000 
By Rev. Dr. McLeod ; 


18985a. How do you arrive at that view !—You will find how I reach it by refer- 
ring to the earlier part of my evidence. 

18986a. You mean to say that what is now worth $70,000,000 would be worth 
$47,000,000 ?—Yes, a loss of $23,000,000. 

There is a loss on the feeding of cattle, price between when entered and when 
taken out, 19,000, at $40, $760,000. 

Wine trade, capital $396,475, take half of that as invested in property, $198,237. 

Cider trade, capital, all property, $36,835. 

Cognate trades : In this is included such trades as soda water manufacturers in part, 
bottlers, brewers’ and distillers’ supplies, coopers, case makers, &c., &e. I have some 
information on this subject, and place the property invested in these trades that 
would be lost under prohibition at a very low figure, at $200,000. 

From three cork manufacturers I have returns as follows :— 

Property (that would be destroyed), $55,779. 

This shows a total property in the trade, and which is coolly proposed to be 
destroyed, of :— 


Distilleriesn ssh 32 at fey ea ssc oo eee LO eee 
Breweries Brcgici kite! Moiidccs. « iceaie cei  e 5,373,954 
Selling trade: fue u eos cic seswis ds oe er ee 44,000,000 
Ca ity cae Ben Stak Sie cA in icaticla vo geet aid Ae ee ee 760,000 
NVidmiG) AAA COUPIN GO 2 ose. sik. cog. 2 2 eee 198,237 
Wider -MatiutAChUrang .cid <a) 54+ sho) 7 me kd ae eS 36,835 
COSMA UG CRAUeR ots a 5 oie)4G.2 «/s\) aie a) ee ee ee 200,000 
COT IEA ORs eres irs. 35k 8a ag peeetate es Ee 55,779 

DAI cs eps inj sen cde au ara pee ae $62,557,615 


By the Chairman - 


18987a. Have you supplied any of the details for this estimate !—Yes, we went 
over them previously in the early part of my evidence. 
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Then there are the men who will be thrown out of employment, and their yearly 
wages, to be considered. These figure up as follows :— 


Employment in. No. of men. Yearly wages. 
MI AUETICS .. asc 2a ee ee 45] $ 384,802 
IpRewerios ... 2. 2, 2 ape 1,724 774,411 
Belling trades. . .....4 J. eee ee oe 35,000 10,500,000 
Mibmctrade... .. J. 08 Sa ae 150 87,095 
WEGETETACE . 2 oo M0 sian ee oe 175 47,129 
NOE SEAGC. ... os osc eee cee 49 29,275 
Copnate: trades... :.2 .), sabe eee aoe 100 100,000 


37,649 $11,864,572 


Take the loss that will ensue in freight rates. The distillers pay freights, includ- 
ing cattle, amounting to $359,746 yearly, the brewers, $333,154 yearly. Ido not know 
what is paid in other branches, but here is a total of $742,901 from these two branches 
alone. Then consider the freights on imported liquors and on the various supplies that 
go to hotels. The railways do not look upon this as a small matter. In reply to ques- 
tions put by me, the three great railway systems have responded as follows :— - 

Intercolonial Railway, 1891 ; weight carried, 2,427 tons, freight, $12,376. 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 1891; weight carried, 27,372 tons ; freight, $200,000. 

Grand Trunk Railway, 1891: the general manager writes that the company’s accounts 
are not made to show each variety of traffic separately, and to compile it at the numer- 
ous stations would take a very considerable time and be an expensive work. “TI can 
say,” he continues, “ that the traffic in question does represent a very large interest 
of considerable importance to the company.” 

I may say that the Intercolonial Railway must do an immense traffic amongst the 
prohibition counties in the Maritime Provinces that does not appear in its true colours. 


By Judge McDonald: 


18988a. What do you mean by this statement respecting the transportation of li- 
quors ?—It would not be entered as transportation of liquors in Scott Act counties. 

18989a. Do you mean that these were sent by the express companies ?—Yes ; or 
in packages not designated as liquors, the contents of the packages not being made 
known. 

18990a. In the Maritime Provinces did you not find that some beers had local names, 
such as Schick & Bigelow’s beer and other varieties. Is the capital invested in making 
those beers included in the estimate /—Those are not intoxicating liquors. 

18991a. You look upon those as local beers !—Bigelow also manufactured malto- 
pepsin porter, which is sent by carloads throughout the country, but I have not taken 
that into consideration. It isa tonic. It is of course porter, but it is not included as 
a liquor. 

18992a. Are there any of those liquors used now in prohibition communities that 
would disappear if they returned to a license law ?—Undoubtedly. I have no doubt— 
I do not include the malto-pepsin porter—but that beers, such as Schick beer are un- 


doubtedly evasions of the law. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


18993a. Then there was the beer made by the Charlottetown brewery, the name 


of which beer was afterwards changed /—Yes. 
18994. And there was a judge who gave evidence that the beer was not intoxi- 


cating, but simply exhilirating, and that it was allowed to be sold without let or hind- 
rance ?—Not as it is called now; it is sold now as beer. In Ontario there was a “blue 


ribbon beer.” 
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By Judge McDonald : 


18995a. It was stated that that was intoxicating !/—It was not sufficiently intoxi- 
cating to make people who wanted beer purchase it, and the sale dropped and the 
manufacture was stopped. 


By kev. Dr. McLeod : 


18996a. Do we understand that people buy beer because of its intoxicating char- 
acter !—No, but they desire enough alcohol in it to make it beer. 

18997a. I judge from your remark that “blue ribbon beer” was not sufliciently 
intoxicating /—It was not beer ; I did not consider it so. 


By the Chairman : 


18998a. Would it keep ?—Not any length of time. 

18999a. Must not beer have a certain amount of alcoholic strength in it in order 
to be kept for any length of time ?—The idea of manufacturing three per cent beer is 
altogether impracticable if you are going to have a beer to be kept any length of time. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19000a. What is the smallest percentage of alcohol in liquor that would keep !— 
Not less than five or six per cent. 


By the Chairman : 


19001la. But the lighter beers, such as lager, are generally drank when newly 
made, I understand {—I think very little lager of less than five per cent of alcohol in it 
is used. 


By Judge McDonald : 
19002a. The bottles are kept on ice 1—Yes, 


By the Chairman: 


19003a. Do you know whether intoxicating liquors are carried over the Inter- 
colonial or any of the railways that run near the frontier of the State of Maine, 
and that such intoxicating liquors are carried under some other designation ?—Yes, I 
know that. JI know beer is sent into the towns, villages and cities of the Maritime 
Provinces under other designations than as liquors. I have seen them packed away in 
the warehouses and subsequently delivered. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19004a. Would that seem to indicate that local prohibition has some effect, in that 
it compels concealment and deception in that regard !—Probably the closest secrecy in 
that respect is kept in Yarmouth, and I certainly think there is more drinking there 
than in almost any place in the Maritime Provinces outside of Halifax. 


By the Charvrman : 


19005a. Do you know of any considerable shipment of whisky made to stations 
on the New Brunswick Railway and the Temiscouata Railway /—I have only heard of 
them ; I do not know of them of my own knowledge. I have classed the brewery and 
distillery properties as a total loss simply because that would be the result. There is no 
turning them to other account. Built as they are, they are not suitable for any other 
business, and even were they, it would make no difference. There is never progress 
sufficient in a prohibition country to require them for other purposes. Maine lost over 
eleven hundred industries under prohibition in ten years What did she want with her 
empty breweries and distilleries for industrial purposes. Those breweries of Kansas and 
Towa which have not defied the law are to-day lying in ruins. No prohibition State has 
within its borders a city of large population. No State or province in North America 
enjoying the blessings of prohibition, has a city of 40,000 inhabitants, except in Nova 
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Scotia, Halifax, which was built up under license law. St. John, New Brunswick, much 
as the bright little city has struggled, lost in population instead of gaining during the 
last decade. Fredericton has been stationary ever since she has had prohibition, and 
even Moncton, which grew while openly defying the law, has now been struck by the 
general stagnation. Meanwhile Toronto doubled her population in ten years, Montreal 
added about 100,000 to hers in the same length of time, and big cities are growing up 
in the west. Maine has Portland with less than 40,000, but when a license state is 
struck, there is Boston with 450,000. The most striking example is Iowa, with such 
paltry towns as DesMoines, Dubuque, Council Bluffs, etc. Bordering this state are 
Illinois, with Chicago, 1,098,000 ; Wisconsin, with Milwaukee, 204,000; Minnesota, 
with St. Paul, 133,000, and Minneapolis, 164,000; Nebraska, with Omaha, 140,000 ; 
and Missouri with St. Louis, 450,000, and Kansas City, 132,000. There is another 
bordering state, wind-swept Dakota, but it, too, is suffering from the blight of prohibi- 
tion, and has no town of importance. The same is true of Kansas, with Kansas 
City, Omaha, Denver and other large cities in the bordering states, but no industrial 
centre worthy of the name within her own borders. 


By Judge McDonald : 


19006a. Do you mean to say they have not violated that law in Kansas or Iowa ? 
—The breweries that have not violated the law are lying in ruin. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19007a. Are there any breweries in Kansas and Iowa lying in ruins /—Yes. 

19008a. Many of them !—Quite a number, especially in Iowa. 

19009a. Did the law bring about that condition of things /—Yes. It was stated in 
the Iowa Legislature the other day that $6,000,000 annually are sent outside of the 
State for liquor that is brought in, and which might as well be manufactured within 
the State. 


. By Judge McDonald : 


19010a. Did you learn, when there, that grain raised in Iowa is shipped out of the 
state, manufactured into intoxicating liquors in other states and shipped back again !— 
It was quite common talk both in Jowa and Kansas. 


By the Chairman : 


1901la. Did you personally see any brewery lying in ruins !—Yes. There was one 
at Leavenworth that I specially noticed ; there was also one at Cedar Rapids. The old 
brewery was lying in ruins. The new brewery connected with the railway station had 
thirteen cars of liquors standing there. One was lying idle and the other brewery in 
Cedar Rapids was in operation. 

19012a. Are we to understand, therefore, that you consider prohibition would be a 
blessing !—No. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19013a. Do you attribute the fact that St. John has lost population during the last 
decade, to prohibition —No. It has not had prohibition, but it has prohibition all 
round it. I am speaking about the province. 

19014a. As I understand that if there had been no prohibition in New Brunswick, 
St. John would have gone forward instead of backward 1—Very probably. I think the 
prohibitory law and the manner of enforcement in New Brunswick has had a very 
detrimental effect on the industries and general welfare of the province. 

19015a. Has it been enforced !—It has been attempted to be enforced. 

19016a. With any success /—With very little success in some sections, and with 
partial success in others. 

19017a. If with little success, why has it had a bad effect on St. John? If prohi- 
bition had only been a name all around and about St. John, why should it have had a 
bad effect on the city ’—Because the effect of prohibition, whether enforced or not 
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enforced, if there is even a possibility of spasmodic attempt at enforcement, is to disturb 
capital which is the most sensitive thing on earth. Unless there is stability capital will 
not seek investment in any community. There is the trouble and the explanation why 
prohibition states have not prospered and their cities have not grown. There is no 
doubt whatever on that point. 

19018a. Is that because of the enforcement of the law?—It is because of the 
instability of the law. 

19019a. Have Toronto and Montreal increased their population at an enormous rate 
because of the existence of the license law ?—Because there was some stability, some 
guarantee for capitalists that the money they invested would not be disturbed. I am 
satisfied that the prohibition agitation in Ontario has had largely to do with the general 
situation in Toronto to-day. 

19020a. Is that what has knocked the bottom out of business in Toronto !—Capital 
needs stability in business. 

19021a. Toronto, I understand, has lost many people recently !—These statements 
are very largely exaggerated. 

19022a. Is that due to the plebiscite agitation ?—I think it has to do with it. 
Undoubtedly industries are not progressing at present, because of doubts as to tariff 
legislation at Ottawa, but the other agitation, disturbing capital as it does, has to do 
with it. You must not place too much reliance on unreliable stories of Toronto. There 
are plenty of unemployed people, but they are not there by droves as you may read in 
newspaper reports. 

19023a. Some of the newspapers, I understand, are dispensing charity, and the 
people by thousands have been waiting upon the Premier of the province and on the 
Mayor of the city ?—It is not an indication that there area large number of unemployed 
because the newspaper offices distribute supplies. 

19024a. Are they distributing bread Yes, and mutton and beef. 

19025a. You say they are distributing meat ?—Yes. 

19026a. Has any distiller distributed beer or whisky ?—I do not think so. 

19027a. Except for due consideration?—Yes. I have not heard of a wholesale 
house distributing rolls of cloth. 

19028a. The newspaper officers are the great distributors ?—Yes, I have yet to 
learn that the bakers are distributing bread and the butchers distributing meat. 

19029a. Is the difference between Portland and Boston to be attributed to prohibi- 
tion in the former and license system in the latter ?—Not altogether; but I draw 
attention to the fact, and I wish to emphasize, it, that in no prohibition state or pro- 
vince do you find a large city. You may account for it one way or another as you like. 

19030a. I would gather from your statement that the reason for the small population 
in the one case is prohibition and the reason for the large population in the other case 
is license?—I have no doubt that none of the Iowa towns have grown much, and the 
fact that there has been hardly any growth or prosperity is due to the prohibitory 
law of that State. I have no doubt whatever on that subject. 


By the Chairman: 
19031la. Do you know any large city with say a population of 100,000 where pro- 
hibition exists /—No, I never heard of any community numbering 100,000 that adopted. 
prohibition. I have grave doubts if I ever will hear of such a city. 


by Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19032a. You have heard of a city with over 100,000 having voted favourably to 
prohibition, I suppose !—No, I never heard of them. 


By Judge McDonald - 


19033a. Was there not a majority given in Toronto in favour of the plebiscite 1— 
The plebiscite was not prohibition. 
19034a. How did the total vote polled in Toronto compare with the total vote !— 
There was 28% per cent of the total vote on the roll polled in favour of prohibition in 
Toronto, certainly less than 30 per cent. 
Louis P. Kriss, 
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By kev. Dr. McLeod : 


19035a. And how did the total vote against it stand !—The vote was slightly in 
favour of prohibition. 

19036a. How much did the vote stand below the total vote in the municipality 
polled on the same day ’—Very slightly below, but there was to be added to that all the 
voters entitled to vote under the manhood franchise act of the Local Legislature, but 
those voters were not allowed to vote in the municipal elections. There were 10,000 or 
12,000 additional who might have voted. 


By the Chairman - 


19037a. What was the total vote polled ?—22,000. 

19038a. What was the total vote cast for and against’—It was about 21,000 
altogether. 

19039a. What was the total vote given for representatives for the House of As- 
sembly ?—45,000. 

19040a. I observe by your statement that you estimate that there will be a loss of 
duty on 14,000,000 gallons of spiritsto the extent of $1.90 per gallon, equal to 21 
millions ina lump sum. Please tell the Commission what you mean by that /—I assume 
that if a prohibitory law were passed, time would not be given the distillers for the sale 
of stock on which the duty has been paid. I do not suppose the Government would 
get a revenue, if the law were such as to compel the people to pay for the manufacture 
of an article which they would not be allowed to sell. Consequently the revenue would 
be lost. 

19041la. The revenue would not be lost if the whisky were sold /—Yes. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


19042a. If the Government took over the liquor and disposed of it for medicinal 
and other purposes provided for in the law?—That would do. They would charge 
enough to get the revenue out of it. It seems to me, and I draw attention to the 
fact, that the Government would have enough to provide the people with liquor for the 
space of time equal to two or three men’s lives. ’ 


By Judge McDonald : 


19043a. What would the distillers get for the liquor, leaving out the $1.50 per 
gallon duty 7—I suppose about 50 cents per gallon. 

19044a. Then if the Government took it from the hands of the distillers they 
would have to pay about $7,000,000 for it ?—Certainly. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19045a. When the liquor passes to the consumer, what generally speaking, is its value 
to the wholesale dealer. If I go to a distiller and buy 1,000 gallons of whisky, taking 
it out of the bonded warehouse and pay $1.50 a gallon duty on it, how much money 
would have to be paid when it was taken out of the warehouse?—The distiller will charge 
you 50 cents a gallon and the duty would bring it up to $2 a gallon. The charge would 
be between 45 and 55 cents. 


By Judge McDonald : 


19046a. Would there not be a cartage to add?—The distillers would deliver it to 
you free on board for that price. Ifthe liquor went to the bottlers there would, of 
course, be corks and other matters to pay for. 


By the Chairman : 


190474. Is it your opinion that if a general prohibitory law were passed by the 
Dominion Government it could or could not be efficiently enforced under the present 
state of public opinion ?—I think most certainly not. 
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19048a. What leads you to form that conclusion !—I do not find that the laws 
such as we have, are enforced in these parts of the Dominion where prohibitory laws 
have been adopted. When we had in our own Province of Ontario the Scott Act, it 
was not efficiently enforced. I do not find in any of the states of the United States, 
where they have prohibitory laws anything like efficient enforcement. Take the vote 
recently taken in Ontario where a vote of nearly 364 per cent of the total voters on the 
list was cast for the plebiscite, you could not count on any possibility of enforcement 
under the circumstances. There is a large proportion of the people who still oppose a 
prohibitory law on principle, and there is a very large proportion who will be utterly 
indifferent as to its enforcement. There must be a strong public sentiment in favour of 
such a law before you can secure efficient enforcement. That sentiment does not exist 
at the present time in Canada. 


By Judge McDonald: 


19049a. Have you ever been ina country where such a law was in force !—No. 

19050a. Merely travelled through !—Yes. 

1905la. You have never remained for any length of time in such a community !— 
Yes, for some time. The county next to where I lived had the Scott Act at one time. 

19052a. What county is that ?— Wellington. 

19053a. Was the Scott Act observed there ?—No, it was not observed. 

19054a. There is a statement made frequently, and you have referred to it already, 
viz., that the prohibitory laws in counties under the Scott Act are as well observed as are 
the laws against theft and other offences. What is your experience in regard to that 
matter? No doubt you have heard such statements made before this Commission /— 
Yes, I have heard that statement made frequently. It seems to me to be an absurd 
statement. That, if half a dozen persons, as I have frequently seen, should get off 
a train for a few minutes, while it was in the station, and get a drink they would be 
accused of committing an offence equivalent to theft, and get on again and no 
one interferred with them. Nothing seems to be so utterly absurd. I might 
instance the case of Fredericton, New Brunswick, where probably a thousand cases of 
infraction of the liquor laws occur daily. 

19055a. Is that not a very large estimate !—It may be. 

19056a. How many people do you think are engaged in the traffic ?—About 20 
people. They would have to sell fifty drinks a day in order to enable them to-live, and 
that would give a thousand drinks a day. We cannot conceive of a thousand thefts 
being made daily in Fredericton. Then there is the case of Iowa which has 6,000 
liquor dealers, and according to the same proportion the offences would be equivalent to 
300,000 thefts a day. It seems to me that the people who make such statements have 
not thoroughly considered what they are stating. 

19057a. Of course there is another view, that a theft is a different sort of crime 
from infractions of the liquor laws ?—Whatever the law may be, itis a different matter. 
Theft is a crime against the state, and it is a crime per se. 

19058a, You think there is a distinction between a crime per se, and an action not 
harmful in itself, but made harmful by municipal and other regulations!—Yes. There 
are very many people who could not be made to believe that’ they are committing a sin 
by breaking a prohibitory law. And very many people who will break a prohibitory 
law do not believe it to be a sin to do so, 

19059a. You have put forward an illustration, that of six men getting off a train 
at a station and taking drinks and committing six breaches of the law and no one inter- 
fering with them. If these six men were to go and each commit larceny as publicly 
as they take a drink, would they be interfered with ?—Certainly, everybody about the 
place would feel it to be his duty to interfere with them. 

19060a. Then do you believe that the state of feeling in a community has some- 
thing to do with the enforcement and non-enforcement of a law !—No doubt it has, 
Public opinion regulates the enforcement of all laws. One person may make a spas- 
modic effort to stir up the people to enforce the law, but that will only last a short time 
and it will be a very short time. 
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19061la. In what county did you live at the time to which you have referred — 
My house was in Waterloo ; I now live in Toronto. 

19062a. Waterloo was not under the Scott Act ?—No. 

19063a. Do you know the county as a whole ?—Yes. 

19064a. What class of people live in Waterloo !—Except the townships of Dum- 
fries and Wilmott, it is largely German and Pennsylvania Dutch. 

19065a. Are they a very sober people !—Yes, a very quiet people. 

19066a. What is their principle beverage !—They drink lager beer. 

19067a. Do they use much of it /—Yes, a good deal. There are eight breweries 
in the county, I think. 

19068a. Is there inuch drunkenness in any section of it /—No, there is not in any 
section of it. 


By the Chairman: 


19069a. Do you desire to make a statement, with regard to the possibility of pre- 
venting smuggling from the United States frontier in case a prohibitory law were 
enacted !—I cannot say much on that subject. J am of the opinion, however, that it 
cannot be prevented. To my mind it seems that it would be utterly impossible, but, 
of course, I have no personal knowledge. I conversed with one of the smugglers in 
Quebec on this matter and his statement was, that, if steam vessels were used any one 
could bring in all the whisky he wanted. There was nothing to prevent it as long as 
you had a vessel that was slightly faster than the cruisers, and even with the sailing 
vessels the number of smugglers caught were very few. 


By Judge McDonald: 


19070a. Have you any general information with respect to the subject of adulter- 
ation? Have you made the matter one of study ?—I have made it a matter of inquiry. 

19071a. From inquiry made and from your consideration of the subject, do you 
find adulteration to prevail to any extent ?—Not to any extent, it is principally in the 
way of adding water to the whisky, although there is a large amount of adultera- 
tion. There is a large amount in Montreal and there are houses in this city manu- 
facturing adulterated liquors. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19072a. Are not these people authorized to do business by the Government under 
the name of compounders !—That is a different matter ; a compounder is not an adul- 
terator. 

19073a. A compounder puts up a compound composed of a number of substances 
and calls it by a fancy name ?—Yes, but all that is done under the authority of the law, 
the ingredients used and the formula adopted must be first authorized by the department 
in order to avoid any deleterious substances being used. But when parties are allowed to 
send out of Montreal and offer to furnish receipts to manufacture rum, brandy and other 
liquors with ingredients such as common alcohol and essential oils and other essences, 
it might have a bad effect. 

19074a. Is that done ?—Yes, I have seen it done. 

19075a. Do you know whether wholesale houses manufacture a large proportion 
of what is distributed over the country, it being alcohol manufactured, coloured and 
labelled by themselves ?—No. 

19076 a. Nor brandy or anything else?—No. Many of the cheap brandies and 
gins sold here are manufactured from one source, but that is not done in this country 
because these liquors are imported. Such liquor is made from potato alcohol prepared 
in Germany and from that they can manufacture anything, from Scotch whisky—I do 
not include rum—to brandy or gin. The only harmful part of it is the very poor quality 
of liquor used. My suggestion would be that the Government should take hold of the 
inspection of liquors the same as they do of the inspection of food, and have sufficient 
force, with power under the law to make a thorough examination and prevent the sale 
of adulterated liquors. I believe incalculable harm is done in that direction at the 


present time. 
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By the Chairman: 


19077a. You deal, in your statement, also with the question of reducing the num- 
ber of licensed places ?—Yes. 

19078a. You quote from a Swiss document I understand !—I will hand in the re- 
port to the Secretary ; it is Mr. Gurney Benham’s statement in regard to licenses. 

19079a. Do the working class lose much time through drinking ?—Very little 
according to my experience. 

19080a. In printing offices with which you have hada good deal to do; do the 
printers after pay day loose much time?—There is some loss of time. Printers are 
exceptional in this respect. Their work is piecework and they have what is called 
subs, a sufficient number of men to enable the regular hand on pay day to think he will 
be off for the night. However, I have to say this, that there is a good deal more time 
spent in going to base ball matches by printers, than from the consumption of liquor. 

19081la. Is drinking on the increase or decrease throughout the country ?—The 
statistics go to show that drinking is on the decrease. My own observation coincides 
with that, still drunkenness has increased in some of the provinces, yet, on the whole, 
there is a decrease, but the consumption of liquor does not appear to have decreased. 

19082a. On what do you base that calculation /—On the report showing the annual 
consumption per head of spirits and beer and wine. 

19083a. To what do you refer ?—To the report of the Inland Revenue Department 
at Ottawa. 

19084a. Do you know if the statistics of population from which those returns were 
obtained were correct. You are aware that between 1881 and 1891 there was a system 
of estimating the population which was subsequently found, when the census was taken 
in 1891, to be somewhat inaccurate !—Yes, I know that was the case. 

19085a. Do you think those averages would be obtained by taking that estimated 
population from a series of years’—Yes. I arrive at the conclusion I have stated by 
taking the census years, they being 1871, 1881, and 1891. 

19086a. Take 1881 and 1891 and what inference do you draw from the figures /— 
In 1881 it was -922 gallons of spirits consumed per head of population ; in 1891 it was 
‘743 gallons, which shows a decrease in the consumption of spirits. In beer there was 
a consumption of 2°293 in 1881; in 1891 in reached 3°790, being a very large increase. 
In wine in 1881 the average consumption was ‘890; and in 1891 it was 1-11 which shows 
an increase. Taking all together there is considerable increase in the consumption. 

19087a. The larger increase was in beer ?— Yes. 

19088a. There was a large decrease in the consumption of spirits ?—Yes. 

19089a. And the change in the consumption of wine was only slight!—Yes. Is 
it your opinion that there was in 1891 a much larger quantity of lager beer consumed 
proportionately than in 1881 ?—Undoubtedly there was. 

19090a. Can you tell us the proportion that lager beer bears to the total quantity 
of beer drank in 1891%—No, I cannot. I endeavoured to get some idea of it, but did 
not succeed. 

19091la. But itis your opinion that the quantity was very much larger than in 
1881 ’—Yes. 

19092a. Do you think it has continued to increase !— Yes. 

19093a. Have you at any time reduced those figures to an alocholic standard !—No. 
It would be rather hard to do so, unless you got the records of the Inland Revenue 
Department. I have no means of knowing what is adopted as the alcoholic strength 
of lager beer or ale. 

19094a. Have you formed an opinion on that subject, that if the quantity con- 
sumed in both periods were reduced to an alcoholic standard the latter period would 
show an increase over the former period or not ?—It would be very hard tosay. A 
good deal of lager beer is brewed in Ontario of the same strength as ordinary ale ; and 
some that is a good deal lighter and I cannot make an estimate of the strength of the 
whole and therefore cannot come to any conclusion in regard toit. There is this point 
to be brought out in connection with spirits that T have not taken into consideration, 

Louis P. Kriss. 
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the enormous quantity of smuggled whisky that came up the Gulf in 1891. That 
probably accounts for the decrease shown by the figures in that period. 

19095a. On page 76 of your paper appear returns of arrests for drunkenness. Do 
you wish to give any evidence on that subject. These are in regard to Toronto, I under- 
stand /—_I am speaking here of the decrease in the number of licenses, not the decrease 
in the amount of drunkenness. 

19096a. From your observation can you say whether the decrease made in the 
number of licenses issued in Toronto has led to any diminution in the number of arrests 
for drunkenness in that city !—The effect of the decrease in the number of licenses was 
to lead to a very large increase in the arrests for drunkenness. The by-law came into 
force on the first of August, and taking corresponding periods in 1886 and 1887 with 
five months after this by-law came into effect, the figures show a remarkable increase 
during the period when licenses were reduced as compared with the year before. The 
numbers increased from 1,647 to 2,145. I have given the statistics in the table. 

19097a. You have referred to a time when the law first went into operation }— 
Yes. 

19098a. What has been the result since /—The arrests and number of persons sum- 
moned for being drunk and disorderly were as follows :— 


TESS CANE ae oye sy... ... «a aa Dees ie ule glean 4,283 
TS Ack es... o's ot OEE eh Ap oon. 5,209 
Age 1 ee ho Se a eines 4,882 
TOMER Ass... . Le aM ee a ANE I) We 5,441 
ib eee fo ne OO CNR ene eee 5,023 
TO TER le cs. . 19 ROE, Feber lta 20 3,758 
DSG9 eee 035.0... . . 12 MRM ah AGN ke hc Gis 3,657 
Recaro)... ... 2 nn Son bie 3,644 


19099a. What led to the great decrease of arrests in 1891?—TI think that was 
partially attributable to a change in the methods of the pclice, although I think in part 
it was due to the ‘people getting settled down, and times were, perhaps not so good. and 
money was not so plentiful. 

19100a. The reduction has continued since?’—The reduction has continued since 
then. The police do notarrest people as strictly as they did before, and then, as I have 
said, it was partially due to hard times and lack of ready cash. I have some figures 
in regard to England, to which I desire to draw the attention of the Commission. I 
will hand them in to the Secretary. They have reference to a decrease in licenses and 
how that affects drunkenness. 

19101la. Can you give the Commission any information in regard to liquor legisla- 
tion in Switzerland? Have you any official papers in your charge on that subject ?—I 
have only extracts from certain papers, which I will send to the secretary. 

19102a. How were they obtained !—I think the particular document to which I 
desire to refer was sent to me from England. I will place it in the hands of the Secre- 
tary together with other papers. I submit, herewith, a statement of the arrests for 
drunkenness in the five months following, for the year 1886, before the licenses were 
reduced and for the year 1887, after they were cut off :— 


1886, 1887. 

J EICAUISs 2; Varin le pe RNR Crt ok eyes ot ake 336 472 
(51 SK 10) OSC) ge et arene mM sas de (& GS 366 463 
Oho Der etre fhe fs bs aa. sole es eee ee 312 469 
ING VOM belt ones ak A Re ee 331 366 
1 Dyeeehial 67322. 3 | io arere. sthioladaldicc 302 ono 
Totals i. ac cle ake eis 1,647 2,145 


Increase, 1887 over 1886, 498, or nearly one-third more under the reduced. 
licenses. 
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Total number of persons 


Date. _ apprehended or summoned 
for being drunk or disorderly. 
TSR OS te eee cts. N1, (oe Vat 2,873 
Ri PAR A A gs AL dee 0... 2,908 
VRBO a RENN ns 5 Ue xan eine ee ie 2,974 
(econ aeRO (le ln) 3,407 
USS dees Sean ares AF 2 a ROCs 98 2c he lg Sa eo 3,644 
GOS iced 2 eh) °C) Se ee 3,864 


By Judge McDonald: 


19103a. You stated that in the election held for local option purposes, a large 
percentage of the vote is not polled /—Yes. 

19104a. Do you refer to the vote on the Scott Act or the plebiscite ’—These elec- 
tions were on local option by-laws. I have a return showing them up to 1892. I see 
by the Budget speech of the Provincial Treasurer, which was delivered a few days ago, 
that there were now only 12 townships under local option by-laws. 

19105a. Do you mean 12 in the whole province of Ontario !—Yes. 

19106a. You say that in those elections there is not a large percentage of the vote 
polled ’—No. It is almost invariably the case. At these local option by-law elections, 
as well as the vote on prohibitory measures, 1 very large proportion of the vote is not 

olled. 

19107a. Have you ever been in any of those townships /— Yes. 

19108a. How was the law carried out !—In one particular township I have in my 
mind at present, I will not mention the name, all the dealers that sold then sell now, not 
as openly as before but quite as much liquor. I have seen some of the brewery travellers 
and the orders they have brought out correspond with the orders they obtained there 
previous to the adoption of the local option by-laws. Still the territory covered is so 
narrow and the surrounding towns not being under the influence of such a by-law, you 
cannot expect much enforcement. 

19109a. Have you any personal knowledge of the way the law is carried out in 
districts where local option has been adopted in the Province of Quebec ?—No. 

19110a. You have referred also to local option in the State of Massachusetts. 
The law there is that a vote on the question has to be taken every two years !—Yes. 

1911la. It is compulsory /—Yes. 

19112a. The question is simply, shall licenses be granted or not !—Yes. 

19113a, Each voting district has a right to say yes or no, on that question, I under- 
stand ?—Yes. 

19114a. Do you think that is a good system ?—I do not. 

191l5a. What is your objection to it?—It cannot serve any useful purpose to 
have a town such as Fall River issuing licenses one year and refusing to issue any the 
next year. Many men would run for municipal offices whether in favour or not in 
favour of local option, without regard for their fitness for the performance of their 
duties. Such a course of procedure cannot but have a bad effect. 

19116a. What is the state of affairs in Massachusetts compared with what it was 
ten years ago ?—Is there a larger number of places under prohibition now than there 
was ten years ago !—I have not the figures by me. My recollection is that there is a 
considerably less number under prohibition now than there was ten years ago. I see 
one result of such outside suburban towns to Boston having local option has been that 
the Boston and Maine railway, within the last week and a half have had to adopt very 
severe and stringent regulations with respect to drunken men travelling on their late 
trains. These men not being able to get liquor in the suburban towns, go to Boston 
and get drunk and return home, disturb the people on the cars, and as I have said, the 
railway company have adopted very stringent regulations with respect to them. 

19117a. Have you a copy of the regulations —No ; but I saw a copy. 

19118a. Could you obtain a copy 1—I could write to the general oftice for a copy. 
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19119a. Have you any personal knowledge of the state of matters in theYcity of 
Atlanta?—No. My information is obtained through correspondence and reading. 

19120a. Is there anything you desire to state to the Commission with respect to 
granting compensation to brewers and distillers in the event of a prohibitory law being 
enacted !—I should like to make a statement in regard to that matter. On the point 
of compensation I may be allowed to offer a short statement. The whole scheme of 
prohibition is founded on the alleged necessity of, in the matter of the consumption of 
liquor, making the rights of capital subservient to the public welfare. It is not denied 
that the manufacture and sale of liquor are lawful rights until restrained or forbidden 
by the Legislature. The restrictions placed upon the manufacture and sale of liquor 
are not because there is anything abstractly wrong in the trade, but because of the idea 
of protection to a certain class of society. If no one used liquor to excess restrictions 
would be unnecessary, and prohibition would never be heard of. The idea of 
restriction is to prevent as far as possible the excessive use, while the idea of prohibi- 
tion is to prevent any use whatever. Not being abstractly wrong, it follows that 
those engaged in the traffic have a right, and the only justification for interference 
with that right would be urgent necessity. How urgent that necessity must be to 
justify interference with admitted individual rights, is what each one must determine 
for himself. But the gravity of such measures will not be lost sight of by thought- 
ful men. Mr. Cooley, in his valuable work on Constitutional Limitations, says: 
“The trade in alcoholic drinks being lawful, and the capital employed in it being 
fully protected by law, the Legislature then steps in and by an enactment based upon 
general reasons of public utility annihilates the traffic, destroys altogether the employ- 
ment, and reduces to a nominal value the property on hand. Even the keeping of that 
for the purposes of sale becomes a criminal offence, and without any change whatever in 
his own conduct or employment the merchant of yesterday becomes the criminal of to- 
day, and the very building in which he lives and conducts the business, which to that 
moment was lawful, becomes the subject of legal proceedings if the statutes shall so de- 
clare, and liable to be proceeded against for a forfeiture.” 

Kev. Dr. McLrop.—I think there has been a ruling adopted by this Commission 
that no document should be put in unless the whole were put in. This is an extract, I 
understand. 

The Cuatrman.—I do not think there was a ruling to that effect. 

Judge McDonatp.—The Chairman over-ruled it. I still hold the same opinion. 

The CHairman.—Mr. Cooley is a very eminent authority on constitutional law. He 
was Chairman for a time of the Inter-State Commission and also professor of Ann Ar- 
bor University. Whether it is worth while to have his opinion on a matter of this 
kind or not it is for the Commission to determine. 

Judge McDonatp.—I do not think the point has been taken that because an 
extract is read from a book, that the entire book should be read. 

Rev. Dr. McLEopv.—I am perfectly willing to have it goin. Objection has been 
made a number of times that certain evidence was an argument and that it had better 
be left out of the record. Is this an argument? 

Judge McDonatp.—I have raised the question on different occasions, and I am 
certainly of the opinion that evidence of this nature should go on the record. We have 
asked almost every man who has appeared before the Commission, ‘“ Do you think it 
right that compensation should be made to brewers and distillers, &c.” Ifa man says 
No, that goes on the record, We have had witnesses who have gone on and said that 
itis their opinion for such and such reasons. We have had a good deal of testimony of 
that sort already on the record. I think this statement is just the same as if Mr. Kribs 
was asked the question, ‘‘ Do you think compensation should be granted to brewers and 
distillers.” ; : 

Rey. Dr. McLrop.—There is the argument all through the statement. 

Judge McDonatp.—I do not think the last clause is stating a reason. 

Rev. Dr. McLzop.—Where does the reason end? 

Judge McDonaLtp.—Where we get to the end in which he states that they should 


be compensated. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


19121a. Do you know that the slave holders ever were compensated !—I do not. 
You do not compensate any man for doing what is wrong in itself and slavery is wrong 
per se. 


Mr. Kriss.—Now, granting that the public good demands a prohibitive law, does it 
follow that the public good demands that the brewer or the distiller shall bear the 
loss thus caused? The property which cost him, say, $50,000, is now worth $10,- 
000. He has given up $40,000 for the public benefit.’ He has not done this 
voluntarily, but by compulsion of law. The sum has been taken from him as 
a penalty for no offence. His business was just as lawful the day before the Act, 
passed as that of the dry goods merchant. Even more, he had the expressed license 
of the Government. Therefore this $40,000 has been taken from the individual 
against his will for the public good. I do not think it can be successfully con- 
tested for one moment that any public necessity can justify the taking of a man’s 
property against his will, and for no offence of his own, without compensating for 
that property. Consider, for instance, when the public take from a man an acre of land 
by expropriation. His right is to keep his land. Public necessity compels him to give 
it up, but it has never been held in any country, or under any form of law that public 
necessity required that he should lose the value of his land. In fact the most stringent 
regulations are made in his behalf that he shall recover to the last dollar the value of 
the property expropriated for the public good. It may be contended that the property 
of the distiller or the brewer is not taken by the Government. 

True, the Government does not take away the property, but it takes away the ob- 
ject of its existence, and in saying to the manufacturer, ‘‘ You must not use the pro- 
perty for the only purpose for which it is of any use, “the Government as effectually 
deprives him of it, as though it had been expropriated and the owner prevented from 
entering therein. The compensation given by the British Governmant for the abolition 
of slavery in the West Indies is frequently referred to. In this case, however, the 
claim for compensation is much stronger than even that of the liberation of the slaves. 
Slavery was founded on a false principle, was inherently wrong, and in that case com- 
pensation might have been refused because the aim sought to be obtained, was the 
righting of a gross wrong. Nobody will contend that the liquor trafic is in the same 
category, that inherently it was wrong, or that the citizen who consumed a glass of 
beer committed a wrong to society. Therefore, much stronger is the claim for compen- 
sation in the case where property is lost through statutory enactment, than in the case 
where property by right could not exist at all. Undoubtedly justice requires that if a 
prohibitory law is passed, brewers and distillers, and others whose business will be 
ruined should be compensated. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod « 


19122a. How many does that mean? You say, “the restrictions placed upon the 
manufacture and sale of liquor are not because there is anything abstractly wrong in 
the trade, but because of the idea of protection to certain classes of society.” What 
class of society !—A class of society, who it is believed by a good many people, are in- 
jured by the use of liquors. 

19123a. There is such a class?—I do not say so. No doubt, however, there is such 
a class of people. 

19124a. And the restriction is for their protection 1—Yes, 

19125a. So the restrictions protect them, according to your observation !—To some 
extent perhaps, but not to the extent that restrictions might be made to protect them. 
But in adopting restrictions for this certain class you have to consider the rights of 
other people as well. 

19126a. What class of people is it?—The people who use liquor to excess. 

19127a. What do you mean by excess. All over the country we have met with 
that term and it is a very variable one !—Yes, it is a very variable one. I mean those 
who use liquors to the extent of injuring themselves. 

Louis P. Kriss. 
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By Judge McDonald ; 


19128a. A Methodist minister at Guelph, who is President of the Conference, 
stated under oath that he had never known a moderate drinker who had not become an 
immoderate drinker. Assuming that to be accurate, would not the use of liquor be in- 
jurious to every class of society /—I could hardly assume that to be correct, or imagine 
it to be correct. 


By the Chairman : 


19129a. I gather by the evidence given by you before this Commission that you 
are opposed to the passage of a prohibitory liquor law ’—Yes. 

19130a. Will you be so good as to state your reasons, the ground of your objection 
to such a law?!—Yes. I am opposed to prohibition because : 1st. It is wrong in theory 
and impossible of effect; 2nd. It contemplates a tyranny that cannot be justified by 
even the good its promoters ostensibly seek. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—Has not Mr. Kribs already given his reasons and these are 
conclusions. J understand that all through this statement Mr. Kribs has been giving 
his reasons. Whether there are additional reasons or conclusions he is reading, I do not 
know. 

Judge McDona.tp.— We have been trying to confine him to facts. 

The Wirness.—38rd. It increases the evil sought to be removed, and develops other 
and far greater evils. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


1913la. How is there unrighteousness in the pulpits in connection with speaking 
about prohibition ?—There is unrighteousness in the pulpits when such a statement is 
made that all the witnesses who appeared in opposition to prohibition before your 
Commission had a danger signal at the ends of their noses. That was a statement from 
the pulpit. 

19132a. Was it made by a clergyman !—No, but it was made by an occupant of 
the pulpit. 

19133a. I supposed you had reference to a man who regularly occupied a pulpit ?— 
I did not say that it brings unrighteousness in all men who occupy pulpits. 

19134a. What is the form of unrighteousness it brings into the pulpits /—The form 
of untruthfulness to other fellow men. I am therefore opposed to prohibition, because : 

(1.) It is wrong in theory and impossible of effect. 

(2.) It contemplates a tyranny that cannot be justified by even the good its pro- 
moters ostensibly seek. 

(3.) It increases the evil sought to be removed, and develops other and far greater 
evils. 

(4.) It is*based upon an atrocious injustice to a large section of the community, and 
boundless brigandage towards a larger legitimate trade. 

(5.) It is fostered by gross exaggeration, moral and scientific error, and immoral and 
unchristian doctrine. 

(6.) It breeds perjury in the courts, knavery in politics, unrighteousness in the 
pulpits, and contempt for law among the people. 

(7.) Where attempted to be enforced it destroys a reputable and open traffic only 
to drive it into the hands of the most disreputable classes; robs the country of those 
wise restrictions they are content to submit to; opens the way for wholesale adulter- 
ation, gives free play to all that is evil in the traffic and offers opposition to only that 
which is good. 

(8.) Under it crime increases while prosperity decreases, drunkenness increases 
while immigration decreases, it destroys industry while furnishing ready avocation to 
the blackmailer, to the bootlegger and the professional prohibition agitator. 

(9.) It asks, for its success (which it even then fails to obtain), powers not granted 
under any other law, robs the citizen of a fundamental principle of British law, viz: 
that he shall be held innocent until proven guilty, depends for evidence to convict 
largely upon the scum of creation—the base professional informer, who betrays his host 
through the very means by which hospitality was offered. 
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(10.) It robs the young man of his manliness and his moral sense, and develops in 
him sneaking, quibbling, lying or open defiance of the law ; where attempted to be en- 
forced shields him from the temptation of the open saloon but initiates him into the 
mysteries of the disreputable “ joint,” the ‘‘dive,” the grossness of the kitchen bar, the 
dangers of the “jug, ” and ‘“ bottle” brigade and the drinking club ; when not attempt- 
ed to be enforced, familiarizes him with open, constant, fragrant violation of the law 
until he loses all respect for the majesty of the law. 

(11.) Professedly designed for the moral regeneration of man ; it throws aside the 
word of God to take in hand the policeman’s club. 

(12.) It is based upon a false assumption, presupposing a condition of affairs that 
does not exist. 

(13.) It deprives the country of a large revenue under false pretenses. 

(14.) It is unchristian, unjust, unworkable and unnecessary. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19135a. What is the good in the traffic to which it offers opposition ?—I will have 
to go into a very long argument to answer that question, as I could hardly give you 
a brief one. 

19136a. I do not ask it in that way. You say, ‘“‘Gives free play to all that is 
evil in the traffic and offers opposition to only that which is good.” What is that which 
is good in the traffic, to which attempted prohibition gives opposition /—I am speaking 
here of where it is attempted to be enforced. That which is good driving it into back 
places, and removes young men from surveillance of older and wiser friends. In a 
number of ways it does that. 

19137a. Then the traffic is of such a character that young men who pursue it 
need oversight ?—I do not say so, but a young man should not frequent illicit liquor 

laces. 

19138a. And freauent what ?—lI do not say that he should frequent liquor places 
any more than he should frequent bowling allies, billiard-rooms and the like. He may 
frequent them with perfect safety and he may do himself infinite harm. 


By the Chairman : 


19139a. What do you mean by the phrase, “scum of creation” ?!—I mean the 
base informer. 


By Judge McDonald : 


19140a. What do you mean by the phrase, “it is based upon a false assumption, 
presuming a position of affairs that does not exist” +—The assumption that a very con- 
siderable proportion of the population of this country need a prohibitory law to save 
them from the dangers of drink. 

Rev. Dr. McLxop :—While the Commission is in open session I desite to have Mr. 
Carson called. I am not particular whether he is called to-day or some other time. He 
was heard at one time, here, but I wish him recalled in regard to his observations in 
Maine. 

Judge McDonatp :—I move that there be a sitting of the Commission to consider 
the question. 

The CHAatRMAN :—We cannot take Mr. Carson’s evidence to-night. 

Judge McDonap :—I move that we have a sitting to consider the application. 

Rev. Dr. McLeop :—I second the motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Kriss :—-As this is probably the last time I shall appear before the Commission, | 
I desire to thank the members for the unvarying courtesy with which I have been 
treated during all the time I have been connected with the Commission, and I must say, 
that I have never received from them anything but the utmost kindness. 

The CHatrMAn :—We have only performed a public duty. 


The Commission adjourned. 
Louis P. Kriss. 
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OTTAWA, March 9th, 1894. 


The Commission met in the City Hall, Ottawa, at 2 p.m. 


Present : 
Sir JosepH Hickson, Chairman, presiding. 


JUDGE McDonaLp. G. A. GIGAULT. 
Rev. Dr. McLeop. BE. EL Charkn: 


The Secretary read the Letters Patent appointing the Commission. 


THOMAS HEBBLEWHITE, of Almonte, Province of Ontario, having been duly 
sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


1914la. What is your business }—Hardware merchant. 

19142a. In what county is your residence !—Lanark. 

19143a. How long have you resided there !—About eight years. 

19144a. Have you at any time taken an active part in temperance work in the 
town where you reside !—No very active part. I have made observations, and have 
always taken an interest in temperance movement. 

19145a. May I ask if you are a total abstainer!—Yes, I have been for the past 
thirty years. Sometimes I have taken alcholic liquors as a medicine, but outside of that 
I have been an abstainer for thirty years. When taking it as a medicine, I may have 
taken it sometimes for two or three years. 

19146a. Is there more or less drunkenness in your district now, than there was 
eight years ago?—I think there is less than there was eight years ago. 

19147a. Was the Scott Act in force at any time in your county ?—I think the 
Scott Act was carried in 1885, and it remained in force until 1889. It was repealed on 
April 5th, 1889, but it may have continued for a certain time after that. 

19148a. Did you take any part in the movement made for the adoption of the 
Act !—No active part. 

19149a. Did you vote ?—I do not think I did. 

19150a. Was the vote in favour of the Act a large one when it was adopted ?— 
There were 768 votes for the Act, and 363 against it, giving a majority of 405 for the 
Act in the county. 

19151a. Do you know Judge Jamieson ?—Very well. 

19152a. Were you brought into contact with him during the campaign ?—TI am a 
member of the same church, the Methodist church, and met him frequently. 

19153a. Was he living in Almonte !—Yes, he is now a judge in Guelph. He was 
living in Almonte until a year ago. I have written a statement of my views which I 
would like to read to the Commission, as I have put them more briefly than I could 


have expressed them orally. 
The Cuairman :—lIs there any objection on the part of any member of the Com- 


mission ! 

No one objecting the witness read the following statement :— 

“Tn view of the grave importance of the subject on which I have the honour to 
speak before this distinguished body of Royal Commissioners, with your consent, I pur- 
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pose to read my manuscript in order that my views may be expressed in as definite and 
condensed a form as possible. 

“T wish most distinctly to commend very highly the grand work done by the churches, 
christian people and temperance workers, on the lines of christianization, regeneration, 
moral suasion, education and total abstinence, recommending it as they do by example 
and precept. I would especially emphasize the fact that no matter what improved laws 
are made and enforced in the near future, necessity for continued and increasing 
vigilance in the above lines of christianization will exist. It is painfully true that in- 
temperance abounds in many forms other than indulgence in intoxicating drink ; per- 
haps not so honest and demonstrative, but just as real and more delusive, subtle, insidious, 
seductive and degrading ; for all of which regeneration is the real remedy, and moral 
suasion, education and temperance are the most important factors in helping forward the 
application of this remedy. In proportion as the Christian and temperance people win 
the children, they will have the men and women, and this is very largely a matter of 
education. But I reluctantly take objection to the tenacious adherence to and depend- 
ence upon the total prohibition remedy. I find on the one hand the appalling evils of 
the liquor traffic, which evils are most grievously offensive to God and should not be— 
they are accursed; and away off yonder at the other extreme the total prohibition 
remedy. Between these two extremes I find practically, a manufacture, sale and use of 
alcoholic beverages which is not sinful, is not offensive to God, which is not immoral, 
and which as medicinal beverages are sanctioned by the Supreme Being, in my humble 
judgment. The best results I claim are attainable by preserving intact that which God 
approves, and by prohibiting that which is sinful, as in the propagation of our race. In 
order to obtain the happiest results, all eatables and drinkables should be taken on medi- 
cinal principles, and every adult should be his or her own doctor and prescribe for them- 
selves, excepting special cases of sicknesses, of which there should be very few. I shall 
not do as the infidel does, when he condemns my Bible and exhorts me to abandon it, 
without submitting a substitute for my consideration. I will, therefore, first beg humbly 
to propose and elaborate a substitute for total prohibition before I venture to modestly 
express my views against the total prohibition plough. I believe I have a plough which will 
turn up a better furrow, and which, from a sense of duty to society, I honestly and 
humbly submit for the consideration of the Dominion Government, through the medium 
of the Royal Commissioners, before whom I now have the pleasure and honour tv appear. 
I congratulate the Dominion Government on their judicious appointment of the Royal 
Commissioners and sincerly hope the happiest results may be attained by their well 
directed efforts to so great a problem, as that of the appalling evils of the liquor trafic. 
Permit me to now suggest for consideration what I term INCIDENTAL or PRACTICAL PRO- 
HIBITION of the manufacture, sale and use of intoxicating drinks as a beverage by Dom- 
inion Laws. It means the regulation, control and government of the liquor traffic, so 
as to minimize its abuses and eliminate and overcome its evils so far as can be done with- 
out clashing with any Divine principle. Two wrongs do not make one right, neither 
does the end justify the means. The liberty of the individual to say what he shall eat 
or drink must always be preserved and protected within the limits of right. Practical 
prohibition is the creation and enforcement of the following laws applying alike to the 
whole Dominion. 

lst. Prohibit the treating customs as applied to all intoxicating drinks. 

2nd. Prohibit the harmful adulterations of all intoxicating drinks. 

For these two laws the Government would likely command the gratitude of 90 per 
cent of the people. 

3rd. Prohibit the sale of any intoxicating drink in bar-rooms and saloons, and 
indemnify the owners for their loss by depreciation of chattels and property. 

4th. Prohibit the sale of any intoxicating drink in drug stores except as a medicine, 
and then by medical prescription only. 

5th. Prohibit the sale of intoxicating drink on the Lord’s day, except medicinally. 

6th. Limit the sale of intoxicating drink to one store to every 5,000 people in cities, 
and one store only in towns, either by Government, monopoly or high license, subject to 
such restrictions in detail as may be found best, leaving the manufacturer subject to the 
law of supply and demand, to sell in original packages only. 
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7th. Separate the liquor traffic from other goods, confining the liquor seller to the 
sale of intoxicating drinks only. 

8th. Make drunkenness a crime or penal offence, punishable by graduated fines, 
imprisonment, and the lash as a final penalty for persistent drunkenness, excepting 
extreme cases, of which there are comparatively few, where heredity or other causes 
have already resulted in disease and loss of will, when confinement and proper medical 
treatment might be substituted. 

“The special points of superiority and excellence of practical prohibition as compared 
with total prohibition are: it preserves the liberty of the individual as a free agent to 
exercise the God-given-power of will and choive within the limits of right. It is all in har- 
mony with divine principles found in God’s government, having a scriptural base, and will 
consequently produce better results than any remedy which clashes with divine principles. 
It will be popular with the masses by experience, because of its beneficent services to 
them, and so the people will use and help to sustain it. Prohibition is not a remedy, 
but when from God defines what is wrong; the real remedy is regeneration (the root of 
the evil is in the heart), and to secure its full application the two ears, law and gospel, 
are indispensable factors. The world is full of sin, although prohibited by the laws of 
man and God and provided with proper penalties, yet how deplorably prevalent is this 
sin. The drift and trend of evolution to-day is to direct effort towards the correction of 
the exterior of man, by improving the condition of heart and intellect, thus clarifying 
the fountain that the stream may be pure, working from the centre to the circumference 
and commencing with the little child. 

“Total prohibition of the manufacture, sale and use of all intoxicating drinks as a 
beverage is wrong, because :— 

lst. It is intemperate in sentiment, in principle and in practice, and it is a real 
perpetuation of drunkenness, because it stands in the way of the adoption of practical 
and effective measures. 

2nd. It is a misdirected effort, seeking by legal enactments to put that which is not 
wrong in itself in the category of crime. : 

3rd. It unjustly limits the rightful and free exercise of the free agency given by 
God to man, which is wrong. Free agency is a divine principle. 

4th. It would induce law-breakers by multitudes and lessen the dignity of law, and 
educate people to disrespect and break good laws. 

5th. God sees a use for alcoholic beverages which the total prohibitionists utterly 
ignore. 

6th. The people will not use the total prohibition plough, and so it cannot rescue 
society from pestilential drunkenness. 

7th. If the total prohibition of the manufacture, sale and use of all intoxicating 
drinks as a beverage was made law, by test it would be found practically wrong and 
also unconstitutional, not having a scriptural base ; and its enforcement would be its 
defeat. 

‘“‘T sincerely hope and would fain believe, that the Dominion Government will, if 
necessary, form a coalition with each and all of the Provincial Governments, in order to 
the creation and vigorous enforcement of such laws and penalties as may be found 
essential to completely regulate, control and govern the liquor traffic, applying alike to 
the whole Dominion, and proving to be most effectively helpful in rescuing and elevat- 
ing society ; and that total prohibition will soon be a thing of the past, as will also the 
appalling evils of the liquor traffic. Why should not the people of our beloved Canada 
soon be highly distinguished among nations for honesty, sobriety, frugality, chastity, 
temperance, moderation and a wonderful love of Christianity? I thank God this is 
possible. Whether we are or not is largely a matter of education in our homes, schools, 
churches, laws, penalties, and customs of society ; all this education should be of such a 
kind-as to help forward the application of heart regeneration, and the enjoyment of that 
righteousness which exalteth a nation.” 

I may observe that when the question of repeal was submitted to the county there 
were 1,097 votes cast for repeal and 234 against, giving a majority for repeal of 863, 
showing a very decided change in public sentiment. 

21—834*** 
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By the Chairman : 


19154a. Did Judge Jamieson take an active part in promoting the adoption of the 
Act ?_Yes, he and other friends who were influential in Almonte took part and recom- 
mended it as a desirable step to take. 

19155a. Did you co-operate with them at all ?—I do not recollect that I did. 

19156a. What was the effect of the law while it was in force in your county /—At 
first a great many who were interested in the temperance movement were pleased with 
it, but after having found by experience the result of it, they changed their views, as 
shown by the vote in 1889. 

19157a. In your opinion had it the effect of reducing drunkenness throughout the 
county ?—In some respects it may have done good, but in other respects I think it did 
much harm. 

19158a. In what respect do you think it did harm ?—I think there may have been 
possibly less liquor drunk, but that which they drank was of a more inferior kind and 
the drinking was more disreputable. 

19159a. In what sense do you mean ?—In my store, for instance, I noticed men 
coming in with flasks in their pockets, and I suppose a man who carries liquor on his 
person is very likely to take more than if he bought and drunk it by the glass. Another 
thing I observed also—at least I have been told so by others; I never saw it with my 
ewn eyes—that young men were accustomed to take a bottle of liquor with them into 
the fields on Sabbath evenings and drink it there. 

19160a. Do you think the Scott Act led to more drinking in homes than existed 
under the license systems ?—A. Of course, I cannot say much about that. I do not 
know much about the homes, but certainly I noticed men carrying it on their persons, 
and my impression is there was just about as much drank. In fact, I think there is 
less drinking in Almonte to-day than there was during the Scott Act period. 

1916la. What is the population of your town !—3,500. 

19162a. In your paper, you speak of other matters in regard to which people are 
intemperate. To what did you particularly refer /—Well, the ramifications of intem- 
perance are very extensive. I referred, for instance, to fornication and the love of 
money, which is the root of all evil. 

19163a. Did the clergy of the county take an active part in bringing about the 
adoption of the Scott Act !—I think so. I think the most of our clergymen are favour- 
able to the prohibition movement. I think, perhaps, four out of six would be favourable. 

19164a. Do they make a distinction between the prohibition movement and the 
Scott Act ?’—Well, I think those in favour of prohibition were in favour of the Scott 
Act also, or any measure that they thought would lead towards total prohibition. I 
think, perhaps, four of our clergymen were favourable to the Scott Act, and perhaps 
two might be opposed, or think it an extreme measure, as I do. I regard total prohibi- 
tion as an extreme measure, and the evils of the liquor traffic are also extreme, just as we 
see down through the history of the ages that one extreme has been followed by another. 


By Judge McDonald : 


19165a. Did I understand you to say that when the Scott Act came into force the 
old temperance societies relaxed their efforts ?—I do not know that they did; I think 
they continued in vigour, so far as I have been informed. 

19166a. We have been told in some places that, after the Scott Act was enacted, 
the temperance societies relaxed their efforts. That does not seem to have been the 
case in Almonte ?—I do not think so. I think they were as vigilant as before. 

19167a. You have mentioned in your very valuable paper, as one of the points for 
which you would have preventative legislation, the sale of liquor as a beverage in 
drug stores ?—Yes ; except for medicinal purposes. 

19168a. At the time the Scott Act was in force in your county, had you any diffi- 
culty in regard to liquor being sold in drug stores, for beverage purposes ?—I think it 
was sold in drug stores. 
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19169a, Have you reason to believe that that state of things exists now !—I really 
don’t know. Ihave not thought of the matter lately. My impression is that it does — 
not exist now to any great extent. 

19170a. Were the drug stores, in which the sale was supposed to take place during 
the time the Scott Act was in force, stores that had what they call a Scott Act license ? 
—Really I cannot say as to that. I used to hear complaints made to that effect by the 
temperance people. 


By the Chairman : 


1917la@. Had you any place authorized to sell during the Scott Act period ?—I 
think drug stores were allowed to sell in a limited quantity, so many ounces at one 
time, and then by medical certificate, but it could not be sold by the bottle, according to 
law. 


by Judge McDonald : 


19172a. I find according to the figures yoy gave us that the vote in favour of the 
Act when it was carried was something over two to one !— Yes. 

19173a. And when it was repealed, it was something more than four to one ?— 
There was a very decided change. 

19174a. Did the Act operate as an educator in your county ?—I think that it 
induced a good deal of false swearing ; and I think that was very bad, because it lessens 
the dignity of law in the minds of the people. When men give way to taking a false 
oath in a liquor case, they are liable to continue on in that line. One of our judges, in 
conversation with me some time ago, told me that he still sees the effects of the false 
swearing which people then indulged in, in other cases that now come before him. 

19175a. Judged by the vote in favour of the Act when it was adopted and the 
subsequent vote against it, do you think that the educative effect of the Act in your 
county was to make people favour prohibition by law ?—When the Act was passed it 
was recommended by Mr. Jamieson and others, who were desirous of seeing something 
done that would diminish intemperance; but after it was carried, they found out that 
it did not have the effect they expected, that a great deal of liquor was drunk contrary 
to law ; and a great many of those people voted against the Act on repeal. 

19176a. Do you think the effect of the Act on the minds of the people was favour- 
able to the prohibitory principle !—I think as far as the temperance workers were con- 
cerned, that they did not relax their efforts at all. 

19177a. Did they do it for the purpose of keeping the Act in force, or did they 
relax their interest in the Act ?—I think, the societies kept up their meetings, but they 
might have been more vigilant, perhaps, in regard to enforcing the law. 

19178a. When the repeal vote came on, did these societies which had promoted the 
Act show equal earnestness in trying to keep it on the Statute-book !—I fancy they 
had got somewhat discouraged and saw that it was impossible to accomplish very much 
good by the Scott Act. 

19179. Has there been dny effort made since, to vote on the Scott Act again ?— 
The plebiscite was taken but no other vote has been taken on the Scott Act. 


By the Chairman : 


19180a. Was the effect of the Scott Act being in force four years in the County of 
Lanark, to create a stronger feeling in favour of prohibition or otherwise !—I think that 
the active workers in the temperance cause, as a rule, are just as strongly in favour of 
prohibition as they ever were. 

1918la. I am speaking of the effect on the community ?/—That is rather a difficult 
thing for me to gauge. : 

19182a. But you may have an opinion in regard to it ?—I think the active tem- 
perance workers were just as strongly in favour of prohibition after the Act was repealed 
as they were before, but probably those who where not so actively interested may not 


have been. 
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19183. Then how do you explain the much larger vote against the Scott Act in 
the second instance than in the first instance ?—Just because a great many persons who 
were not active workers in the temperance cause but who supported the Act at first, be- 
came convinced that while it did some good, it did much harm. 

19184a. Would not that indicate that the sentiment in favour of prohibition at a 
later period was weaker than it was at a former period !—Yes, so far as those outside 
the temperance movement were concerned. 

19185a. I am speaking of the whole population ?—It would be difficult for me just 
to gauge that influence enough in my own mind to express an opinion, 

19186a. What inference do you think should be drawn from the fact that after the’ 
Act had been in force four years, a so much larger vote was cast against it than there was 
in favour of it on the first occasion ?—Well, there are certain individuals who say they 
would rather have prohibition than the Scott Act. There are some who are not active 
workers in the temperance cause who take that position. 

19187a. Do you think the experience of the Scott Act for four years in the County 
of Lanark had an educative effect in that direction !—It is difficult for me to answer 
that question as definitely as I would like. 


By Judge McDonald: 


19188. On the occasion of the recent plebiscite, was the majority in the County of 
Lanark in favour of prohibition ?-—I find from one of the local papers that in the town 
of Almonte there was a majority of eighty-two for prohibition. JI am not aware what 
the majority was in the county. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


19189a. Do you know whether there was as large a majority for prohibition as there 
was for the repeal of the Scott Act ?—I do not remember the figures. 


By Judge McDonald : 


10190a. Taking the majority against the Scott Act and the majority in favour of 
prohibition as shown by the plebiscite, do you take it as an indication that, though the 
people did not like the Scott Act, they were willing to try some form of prohibition /— 
Well, a great many regarded the plebiscite with contempt and did not report upon it. 

1919la. Was there a large vote unpolled !—Not so large in the town of Almonte as 
in the whole province. You are aware that only one-third of the whole number of 
voters in the province reported on the plebiscite. But there was a larger proportion 
than that reported in Almonte. 

19192a. You have said that one of the things which you would promote is limiting 
the sale of liquor to one place ?—To one place in towns, and I suggested one place to 
every 5,000 inhabitants. 

19193a. Have you thought at all of the desirability of doing away with the induce- 
ment to private profit in the sale of liquor?’—Yes. Thatgis why I suggested either high 
license or making the sale a Government monopoly, whichever might be found just, on 
due consideration. 

19194a@. You would remove from the vendor the inducement to sell by reason of 
making large profits, and you would have the profit go to the Government ?—Either that 
or high license, whichever would bring the best results. 

19195«. But if the individual who paid the high license got all the profit he would 
have an inducement to sell as much as he possibly could /—No doubt. 

19196a. Would you promote a scheme by which the inducement to sell large quan- 
tities would be taken away from the individual, by removing from him any profit from 
the sale and giving the profit either to the Government or to the community? Is that 
what you mean !—I have thought on the subject, but there are so many -considerations 
on both sides that it would take a long while to explain them. 

19197a. In case of the enactment of a law prohibiting the manufacture of liquor, 
would you deem it right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for their plant 
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and machinery rendered useless !—Of course, in my suggestions I proposed to leave the 
manufacture, but in case of the law prohibiting the manufacture, I think it would be a 
Christian act to remunerate the brewers and distillers. But at the same, time I do not 
see how it is possible for the Government to undertake such a thing. 

19198a. Well, it is asked for, as you know ?—I think it is really impracticable. As 
regards retailers, the indemnification would be only a trifling matter. In many instances 
their property would not be depreciated, and while I think “they have no legal claim for 
compensation, yet I think it would be a Christian act to do it. 


By the Chairman : 


19199a. Then you think the compensation to be paid to brewers and distillers would 
amount to so large a sum that the Government could not undertake it. Is that your 
position ?— Yes. 

19200a. But would the fact of the inability of the Government to do that which 
was right be a sufficient justification for doing what was wrong, in taking these peoples’ 
property without compensation ?—So far as Tam concerned I would leave the manufac- 
ture subject to the law of supply and demand, and get rid of the difficulty in that way. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop :—Before asking the witness any questions, I wish to raise a point. 
I have no objection myself to accepting his paper in its entirety, but the point I wish to 
raise is this, whether it is not in the shape of a platform speech such as certain members 
of the Commission have objected to hitherto. 

The CHarrmMan :—Are you asking a question that you wish to have answered by me? 

Rev. Dr. McLerop :—I would like the Commission to say whether they consider this 
is an argument, or whether it may be considered as a platform speech. 

The Cnarrman :—We agreed to hear it, I believe, but if any of the eye 
object to it, of course they w rill say So. Gentlemen, do you object to this paper? 

Rey. Dr. McLuop :—I have no objection myself, 

The Cuarrman :—I do not quite understand why the point is raised at all, if you 
have no objection. As no one has raised any objection, there is nothing before the chair. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop :—I wish to make my point clear. Objection has been made 
again and again to state:ments by witnesses, because they were regarded as platform 
speeches. Now, my understanding of this paper may be wrong, but I take it to be the 
argument of a gentleman who has a theory, and who has a perfect right to have a theory, 
and who has elaborated it at great length, and he has done so in the form of a platform 
speech, a thing to which I do not object at all, but to which the Commission has hitherto 
objected ; and I wished to know whether they objected in this case. 

The CHatirMAN.—No. It is perfectly clear that they do not object. I do not see 
the object of your question. If any of the other Comissioners have any objection, I beg 
them to state it now. 

Rev. Dr. McLeop.—I wanted it to go into the record, if I am too dull to make 
myself understood—that I regard the paper put by this witness as of a character such 
as has hitherto been objected to by the Commission, although not by myself. 

The CHatrMan.—Well, you have made your statement and it will go on the record. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


19201la. Have you any licensed liquor stores in Almonte !—Yes, we have five bar- 
rooms. 

19202a. How many illicit places had you under the Scott Act !—That is more 
than I can tell. 

19203a. You do not know anything about it /—I am satisfied, without any per- 
sonal knowledge of it, that there were a number. 

19204a. Were bar-rooms and saloons carried on in Almonte, under the Scott Act, 
as they are carried on now !—Very much the same. Of course they were fined, now and 
again. : 
" 19205a. Were they carried on with the same publicity !—Yes, for a good deal of 
the time. 
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19206a. By the same people, 1 suppose !—By the same people. Of course, at first 
the Scott Act had the effect of checking selling in bars, but after a while it became an 
open thing. But they were fined, now and again, for it. 

19207a. Were the people who sold in defiance of the Scott Act the people who have 
licenses now !—I think so, in every case. 

19208a. That is to say the men who defied the law and the will of the people of 
Almonte, have been given authority to do under the law what they did against the law ? 
—They hold licenses now. 

19209a. What class of men hold licenses nowin Almonte? Are they good citizens, 
reputable citizens /—In comparison with other men in that line of business, I think they 
are favourably regarded by all classes of society. 

19210a. Then you clearly regard them as amongst your reputable citizens, although 
under the Scott Act they were persistent violators of the law ’—I think it was wrong 
to violate the law ; but still they did it. 

1921la. But the licensees still violate the law /—I An so. 


By the Chairman « 
19212a. In what respect !—By selling after hours. 


' By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


19213a. They sell during improper hours and on the Lord’s day?—That is my 
impression. J am not able to prove this, but that is my impression. 

19214a, Do they sell to minors ?—I cannot say about minors. 

19215a. To drunken men ?—I don’t know about that. 

19216a. I suppose they only sell to men until they get drunk, and then stop ?—I 
really do not know. I did not see any evidence of drunkenness on the Lord’s day, but 
T understood men can get liquor on the Lord’s day. 

19217a. I want to get at facts. You say that under the Scott Act those men sold 
hquor in spite of the law ?—They openly violated the law. 

19218a. Now, the Scott Act having been repealed, these men have been given 
licenses to sell during certain hours and to certain persons !— Yes. 

19219a. But they sell to somebody else to whom they have no right to sell, and 
they sell during prohibited hours. Is that what you mean to say /—Well, I am inclined 
to that view. 

19220a. They are not amongst your reputable citizens then?—Well, certainly, in 
that sense they are not. 

19221la. Then, do you prefer license to even the imperfect prohibition of the Scott 
Act !—As you notice in my paper, I say either by high license or Government monopoly. 
But there is so much to be said on that line, that I am really not decided myself as to 
which would produce the better results. I think the traffic should be limited to only 
one place in the town of Almonte, where liquor could be sold according to law, except 
for medicinal purposes. 

19222a. Supposing your theory were adopted, and that only one person was allowed | 
to sell in Almonte, do you think the other people who have licenses now, would observe 
that law any more than they did the Scott Act?-—Of course that would depend. Sup- 
posing the man who sold liquor had to pay a high license, he would be likely to know if 
it were sold in any other place. 

19223u. Have you ever lived in a place where there was high license?—No. But 
I have heard reports of the working of the system from those who have seen it in oper- 
ation. 

19224a. What is the fee paid by licensees in your town ?!—I think it is somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of $200. 

19225a. Would not that be quite a high license for a small place, where the patronage 
cannot be large ?—Since you have asked me those questions, I may say that a friend of 
mine who had lived some months in a town in California, recuperating his health, told 
me he found there was only one place where liquor was sold, and the man paid $2,000 a 
year for his license, $500 every three months. He said to that man: “How do.you 
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know that other people are not selling liquor besides yourself?” He answered, “I know 
no one else is selling. Do you think I am going to pay $2,000 a year for a license and 


_ let other parties sell?” 


By the Chairman : 


19226a. What was the population of that place !—I do not know. I cannot re- 
member the name of the town now. 


By kev. Dr. McLeod : 


19227a. Since you advocate high licence, can you tell us what are the peculiar virtues 
of that system !—That is one point in its favour, that if a man pays a high license he 
would be vigilant in seeing that others do not sell contrary to law, in order to protect 
himself. 

19228a. Would this be true also, that seeing he pays so high a license, he will push the 
business so that he may be able to pay his high license and have a large profit as well /— 
Well, if the business all had to come to him he would not need to push it. 

19229a, Will it make any difference whether you have one selling or five selling as to 
the quantity of liquor that will be sold?—I suppose if the temptation is spread around 
moore people would come under it, but if it is concentrated to any one place, and carried 
on under rigid regulations in a very public place, so that whenever any one goes there it 
is understood what he goes there for, I do not think the temptation would be so great. 

19230a. Have you knowledge of any licensee who steadily observes the prohibitions 
of the license law !—Not any personal knowledge. I have occasionally heard that they 
do not, but I have no personal knowledge of it. I think they are exceptional cases who 
do observe it. 

19231a. So there is no guarantee that, even if you had one person with a high 
license, he would observe the provisions of the Jaw !—There is a great difference. When 
there area number licensed, they are in competition with each other. One of the hotel- 
keepers told me that when the Scott Act was introduced, he stopped selling liquors 
“but,” said he, “I found after a while that my competitors were selling contrary to law. 
I object to sell liquor on Sunday, and I kept the law and refused to sell on Sunday for 
some time, but one Sunday two or three customers of mine came in and called for a glass 
of beer and I said :—‘ No, I do not open my bar on Sunday.’ ‘Oh, well, we can get it 
some where else, that is all. If we cannot get any here on Sunday we cannot on Mon- 
day.’ And so I lost them altogether.” When there are several they are in competition 
with one another, but when there is only one he is perfectly independent. 

19232a. The repeal of the Scott Act was I suppose an expression of dissatisfaction 
with the Scott Act ?—Yes. 

19233a. Was it an expression of dissatisfaction with prohibition ?—Of course that 
is very difficult to say. 

19234a. At any rate they were dissatisfied with the law ?—Yes, as it was then. 

19235a. Do you regard the vote on prohibition on the Ist of January last as an 
expression of opinion favourable to general prohibition !—In reference to the plebiscite I 
think it is a political expedient in Ontario, and that there is undue importance attached 
to it. I think it is very much over estimated because I find that only about one-third 
of the population reported. The prohibition movement had been boomed by the pulpit, 
the religious press and the p'atform, and I take it for granted that their friends reported 
largely on the question. Still when you view it in that light, one is surprised at the 
majority not being larger and it seemed to me that the great majority of the people in 
the province treated the matter with contempt. I think that undue importance is 
attached to that vote. i 

19236a. You think that prohibition was boomed by the press, the pulpit and the 
platform and other religious and moral organizations ?—I think it was boomed just the 
same as Winnipeg real estate was boomed, until almost every one who had money 
invested in real estate there. I find in those matters that, although the booming went 
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19237a. Do you think the majority was attributable to that booming ?—I think it 
had much to do with it. 

19238a. Did the pulpit, the platform, the press and the moral and religious 
organizations boom the repeal of the Scott Act !—No. 

19239a. What class of people boomed that !—I think it was a change in public 
sentiment in regard to the Scott Act. A great many people accepted it in the first 
place in the hope that it would check intemperance. 

19240a. You seem to object to a boom in the one case, did you object to the boom 
in the other case ?—T think, in regard to the Scott Act, that while it did some good, it 
did much harm. In reference to the plebiscite, of course I paid very little atten- 
tion to it. I am of the opinion of Sir John A. Macdonald, when interviewed by 
a temperance delegation who asked him, “‘ When are you going to give us prohibition, 
Sir John?” “When you want it,” was the answer. ‘Well, we want it now, Sir 
John.” ‘Then say so.” ‘* How shall we say so!” “By sending prohibition members 
to Parliament.” I think that is what it amounts to. But really, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I took very little notice of the plebiscite. 

19241a. You say you are a member of the Methodist church /—Yes. 

19242a. Do you know what the Methodist church, as such, believes and declares on 
this question !—I know the Methodist church is strongly in favour of the prohibition 
movement. 

19243a. Then, when you said that four out of six ministers in Almonte were favour- 
able to prohibition, you did not mean that they were all ministers of the Methodist 
church ?— Ministers of the Methodist church are all favourable to prohibition in the 
town of Almonte. I think a larger proportion than that of the Methodist ministers 
throughout the country are in favour of prohibition. I would imagine so, although there 
are some who are very much like myself, although it is difficult for them to express their — 
views in the same way, because the moment a man says anything against prohibition, 
people say, ‘Oh, he is with the liquor traffic.” 

19244a. It takes a little courage then ?—I think it takes a great deal of courage. 

19245a. You would perhaps agree with Professor Goldwin Smith, who stated before 
the Commission that people, by a sort of moral crusade were dragooned into voting for 
prohibition ?—I do not think that, but I do not blame clergymen who are unwilling to 
express their views against prohibition movements. There have been times in my busi- 
ness experience when I would not feel at liberty to express myself as I do to-day on ac- 
count of the probable effects upon my business. J am speaking to-day in the interests of 
society whether I am right or wrong; I have no other object. 

19246a. You sought an opportunity to give evidence before the Commission —it 
was your right, of course ?—No, I was invited by a friend. 

By the Chairman : 

19247a. Allow me a word there. You came to see me in Montreal ?—Yes. 

19248a. You brought a letter of introduction to me !—Yes. 

19249. You expressed a desire to give evidence before the Commission ?—.Well, it 


amounted to that. 
19250a. We are now giving you the opportunity /—Yes, that is correct. 
By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
1925la. In this paper you make a statement that liquors are sometimes required 
for medicinal purposes. Do you know whether it was ever suggested that the sale of 
liquor for medicinal purposes should be prohibited ?—I think I may have been misun- 
derstood in that statement. For instance, when I take milk, or tea or coffee, I do it on 
medicinal principles and I take my food in the same way, and I think it should be the 
same in regard to liquor. 
19252a. You speak of prohibition as though it was designed to prohibit even the 
manufacture and importation of liquor for medicinal purposes ?—No ; I am well aware 
that is not the design. In speaking as I do in this paper, I had in mind the view of 
prohibitionists, that it should only be taken for medicinal purposes by medical prescrip- 
tion. I say that we should take all our eatables and drinkables on medicinal principles. 
Tuomas HEBBLEWHITE. 
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19253a. Do you think licensed sellers are necessary for that purpose 1—I do not 
know any better suggestion than I have made. 
19254a. You evidently believe in a large measure of prohibition !—Certainly. 


By the Chairman : 


19255a. Do you call it prohibition or regulation ?—I call it practical prohibition, 
prohibiting, as far as it can be done, without interfering with the personal rights 
which God has given: to men as free agents. 5 


By Rev. Dir. McLeod : 


19256a. You distinguish between prohibition and what you call incidental or 
practical prohibition ?—Yes ; or modified prohibition. I do not know any better term 
to use. 

19257a. Your prohibition means regulation and Governmental control of the liquor 
traffic, so as to minimize its evils as far as that can be done without clashing with any 
divine principle !—Yes. I believe that is within the range of possibility, and would 
result in far greater good than those other extreme measures. 

19258a. You go on to state in detail your objections to the treating custom ; you 
would prohibit the sale of intoxicating drink in bar-rooms; you would prohibit any 
drug stores selling such, excepting as a medicine; you would prohibit the sale of intoxi- 
cating drink on the Lord’s Day. I suppose these are all advanced suggestions, are they 
not !—They would involve a radical change of the present system. 

19259a. Are you acquainted with the present license law of Ontario !—Not 
specially so. I have studied this question from a scriptural and Christian standpoint, 
I am not competent to speak of it from a scientific point of view. 

19260a. I judged you were not particularly acquainted with the license law of 
Ontario, because, about everything that you suggest here in the way of prohibition, 
except utter annihilation of the sale of liquor in bar-rooms, is already embodied in the 
license law of Ontario, and a good many other provisions besides. So that a license law 
in Ontario, as it exists to-day, goes, in many respects, even further than your theory ?— 
Yes. 

1926la. You say in your paper: “The special points of superiority and excellence 
of practical prohibition as compared with total prohibition are; ‘It preserves the liberty 
of the individual, as a free agent, to exercise the God-given power of will and choice 
within the limits of right. It is all in harmony with divine principles found in God’s 
government, having a scriptural base, and will, consequently, produce better results than 
any remedy which clashes with divine principles.’” You want to preserve “ the liberty 
of the individual, as a free agent, to exercise the God-given power of will and choice 
within the limits of right.” Who is to determine what are the limits of right, the indi- 
vidual, or Mr. Hebblewhite, or is that the mission of some Legislative body ?—I think a 
man has a good right to say what he shall eat and drink within the limits of right ; that 
is to say, if he abuses himself, and has a knowledge that he is doing so, then self-abuse 
becomes sin ; knowing and wilful self-abuse is sin, and that is going beyond the limits 
of right. 

19262a. Who is to be the judge ?—TI find myself quite competent to judge for 
myself on a question of that kind. 

19263a. But you would not judge for another !—No. 

10264a. Would you allow that other man to judge for himself /—Of course, within 
the limits of right. 

19265a. You speak here of the appalling evils of the liquor traffic. You have 
noticed them, have you !—Certainly. 

19266a. What are they? You need notstate them in detail ?—I think we are both 
agreed as to the nature of them. I think they are appalling evils, much more so in 
some other countries than in Canada. 

19267a. This question grows out of that—Do you see any relation between the 
drink traffic as it has been carried on in this country all these years, and these appalling 
evils which you deplore and which you desire to minimize and overcome ?—Most cer- 
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tainly. That is why I ask that the traffic be curtailed so that the temptation may be 
removed out of the way of the people, so far as that may be done without interfering 
with individual rights. Perhaps I may be allowed to give an illustration. Take Japan 
and China. People in China are addicted to self abuse by the use of opium. In Japan, 
whose people are in some respects kindred with those of China, they do not suffer from 
that cause simply because they are educated differently although they use opium in both 
countries. And then take Iceland, they are distinguished among the nations I am told 
for their sobriety and honesty and, yet their importations amount to 448,000 quarts of 
various kinds of liquor in a year, and 109,000 pounds of tobacco. The Rev. Dr. 
Talmage says in one of his sermons that in travelling through the Highlands he never 
once saw a drunken man although alcoholic beverages are used very commonly. I say 
in face of these examples, it is within the range of possibility to have a sober people 
without prohibition. 

19268a. You say then that the system which prevails in these countries is greatly 
preferable to ours because their people are distinguished by sobriety !—I have stated the 
fact. I do not think that the same system would do for us, because in Japan for 
instance, they have passed very severe laws, and if a man takes opium without a medical 
certificate he is punished with, I think, three lashes for the first offence and two years 
imprisonment. In Canada we could not be so severe as that, people would not stand it. 
But at the same time such penalties could be applied in the enforcement of the laws I 
have suggested, as would bring about happy results and distinguish us as a nation for 
sobriety. I think total prohibition would never succeed in doing that. 

19269a. The appalling evils to which you refer, I suppose, exist in Canada !—I am 
referring to Canada entirely. 

19270a. And these are attributable to the liquor traffic as it is carried on here ?—— 
Yes: 

By the Charman : 

19271a. You do not mean that all the evils of intemperance in the country are 
attributable to the liquor traffic ?—Oh, dear, no. I hold that a very small portion of the 
ntemperance in Canada is attributable to the liquor trafic. 

By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 

19272a. Still you believe that there are appalling evils attributable to the liquor 
traffic in Canada !— Yes. 

19273a. And you are anxious that a system shall be inaugurated which shall 
minimize these evils !--And preserve the liberties of the people besides. 

19274a. These evils flow from the excessive consumption of liquor !—Certainly. 

19275a. Now, you are aware that the consumption of liquors is less per capita in 
Canada than in any other country on the face of the earth /—I know that in Canada they 
pay less than $6 per head for liquor, whereas in the United States [ think the cost 
per head is double that sum, and in England still more. There is another thing. Ger- 
many perhaps consumes more beer than any other country according to population, 
and yet no people rank higher both in brain and in muscle. 

19276a. Supposing a German was to drink as much tea as he does beer, how long 
would he live?—He would not live very long. 

19277a. That is a little aside of the subject. You say that the evils of the drink 
traffic in Canada are appalling ’—-Yes, I do say so. 

19278a. So appalling that they demand a remedy !—Yes. 

19279a. And still you say these other nations you mention, which are distinguished 
for sobriety, consume even more liquor per capita than Canada ?—No, I do not say that 
they do in Japan, nor in Iceland, but they do in the United States. 

19280a. Iceland is scarcely one of the great nations of the earth ?—Nevertheless 
they are distinguished for sobriety amongst the nations, and for chastity and honesty. 
Yet they consume large quantities of liquor, as shown by the figures I gave you. 

1928la. The query in my mind is whether, if there are such appalling evils in 
Canada with such a small consumption of liquor, your system will minimize these evils 4 
—That is a matter of opinion. 

Thomas HEBBLEWHITE. 
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By Mr. Clarke : 


19282a. In those countries where there is a large consumption per capita, is there 
any movement towards complete prohibition of the liquor traffic /—In the United States 
there is a movement, as you are aware. 

19283a. Where does it exist?—Some of the States, as you are aware, have pro- 
hibitory laws in force now. 

19284a. Have Germany, England and France /—In Germany I do not know that 
they have prohibition, as I call it. For instance, the traffic is prohibited on the Lord’s 
day. Then, besides, the quality of the liquor is carefully looked after. 

19285a. Do you know any country where the manufacture, importation and _ sale 
of liquor is prohibited ?—I do not. I have reason to believe there are such, but I can- 
not mention any at the present moment. 

19286a. You told us about some of the evils that followed the adoption of the Scott 
Act, and you also said it did some good. Will you tell us what good it did ?—I say it 
may have done some good. 

19287. But you are satisfied that it did some evil?—I think that class of legis- 
lation, local legislation, does more harm than good. 

19288a. Now, under the Scott Act the trade was rendered illegal. Was it a good 
thing to delegalize the trade ?—I think the traffic, as it is carried on, more demoralizing 
than it was under the Scott Act. ; 

19289a. The trade was demoralizing under the Scott Act; was that a good con- 
dition of things /—No, because I think that the sale of drink went on while it was con- 
trary to law, and I think that is very demoralizing and does much harm. 

19290a. Is the license system which exists to-day in Almonte preferable to the 
system that existed when the Scott Act was in force !—I think that there is less dis- 
reputable drinking going on now than there was. 

19291a. Is the present condition preferable to the condition that existed under the 
Scott Act?—I think for the last few years it is. Perhaps at the beginning when the 
Scott Act was enforced for a while, it may have been the other way. 

19292a. Who enforced it after it became law ?—The authorities. Instead of say- 
ing that it was enforced for a while I should have said when it was first introduced. 

19293a. Was it ever enforced !—Not properly, but when it was first introduced I 
think it put a check to drinking for a while. 

19294. But was there a relaxation of effort on the part of the officers of the law 
shortly after the law came into force !—At first I think some of the liquor sellers tried 
to keep the law and intended to keep it, but when they found others were breaking it 
they felt they had to do the same thing, and finally the sale became general although a 
fine was imposed now and again. 

19295a. Was that a better system than the license system ?’—I think it was worse. 

19296a. Now, with regard to the number of places selling under the Scott Act and 
the number of licenses in Almonte to-day, how do they compare ’--Well, I never inter- 
ested myself during the Scott Act period to find out the number of places selling. Iam 
satisfied it was done, for parties were brought up now and again. 

19297a. Is there more drunkenness now in Almonte than during this Scott Act 
period —I do not think so. 

19298a. Is there less 7—Well, I doubt if there is ; but Ido not want to misledd you 
on that point because I think it is perhaps owing to the scarcity of money. People 
have not the money to spend. 

19299a. Now, has the Scott Act been an educator in any respect ?—I think it edu- 
cated quite a number to disregard the laws. I chink that was the tendency in a great 
many cases. : 

10300a. Did it educate many persons to commit perjury ?-—Yes, I think so. There 
was a good deal of it done. 

19301la. What would be the moral effect upon the community of having a law flag- 
rantly and openly violated from one end of the year to the other /—Just as it would be 
in the case of total prohibition. I think it would have a very bad effect. 
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19302a. Your proposition is to limit the number of places where liquor is sold and 
to close up saloons and bar-rooms !—Yes, and to allow nothing else to be sold in the 
place but alcoholic beverages. 

19330a. If there was a place where liquor could be obtained such as you suggest, 
would there be as many violations of the law as there were during the Scott Act ?—I 
think not. I have inquired of some of the hotel-keepers in regard to that. I asked one of 
them, “ Would you rather take total prohibition as it is asked for by the Alliance, or | 
would you rather have such a measure as I propose?” And he said they would rather 
take prohibition because they would sell more liquor. 

19304a. Did the experience the people of your county had with the Scott Act tend 
to confirm the prohibition sentiment or did it tend to strengthen the hands of the tem- 
perance workers ?—As I observed before, I think the temperance workers are as vigilant 
as ever, I do not think it daunted them at all when the Scott Act was repealed, but I 
think it had an opposite influence on the minds of those who were not so continualiy 
engaged in temperance work. 

19305a. What was the effect on the community generally? Did the experience 
that the people of Almonte and Lanark had of the Scott Act tend to push forward the 
movement in favour of the total abolition of the traffic?—I really could not answer the 
question to my own satisfaction. 


By the Chairman: 


19306a. Have you any opinion upon it /—I hear so many people saying, some one 
thing and some another, that it is really difficult for me to give an opinion. Probably 
in thinking it over a little more I might be able to give an opinion, but I cannot just 
\ 
now. : 


By Mr. Clarke : 


19307a. I think you said you looked upon this plebiscite as perfectly harmless and 
meaning nothing practically /—It means very little, in my estimation. 

19308a. You spoke of a place in California where high license prevailed; was 
Pasadena the name of the place !—I do not think that was the name. 

19309a. Is there any desire on the part of the communityin Almonte to have the Scott 
Act reintroduced ?—I do not think there is. There may be a few who would like to see 
it reintroduced, but they are under the impression that it checked drinking more than it 
really did. The parties who take that view were very earnest in favour of the prohibition 
movement, and were not aware of the amount of liquor that was sold by some parties, 
which was known outside, and which I have a knowledge of from a good source. 

19310a. Is there a larger number of licenses in Almonte now than before the Scott 
Act ?--I think just the same number. 

1931la. What did you say was the majority in Almonte in favour of prohibition 
on the plebiscite vote ?—84, I think. 

19312a. Has the town council power to submit the question of a reduction of the 
number of licenses to the people?—They cannot increase the number beyond what it 
now is. 

19313a. Since there was a majority of 84 for prohibition on the plebiscite vote, 
has there been any combined effort made since to induce the council to submit to the 
people the question of reducing the number of licenses ?—I think it has been spoken of. 

19314a. Has anything been done to that end ?—No. 

19315a. How many years is it since the Scott Act was repealed ?—It was repealed 
in 1889. 

19316a. For the last ten years has there been any movement on the part of the 
council to reduce the number of licenses ’—It has been spoken of, but no action has 
been taken. 

19317a. Was there a majority of all the votes in the town of Almonte cast in 
favour of prohibition on the plebiscite ?—There is a total number of 1,614 votes, and 
448 votes altogether were polled. There were in favour of prohibition 225 males 
and 41 females. 
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19318a. Has there been any movement to increase the license fees since that vote ? 
—TI think not. 
19319a. And there has been no movement made to reduce the number of licenses ? 
—No. 
By Mr. Gigault : 


19320a. Do you believe that the Bible condemns the moderate and legitimate use of 
wine !—No, not the moderate use, I believe the Bible condemns known and wilful abuse 
of all kinds, but sanctions the use of alcoholic drinks. That is my humble judgment 
after a good deal of careful study in my humble way. 

19321a. In your opinion, when the Bible speaks of wine does it mean fermented or 
unfermented wine /—Sometimes one and sometimes the other. I have some memoranda on 
that point which I can go into if you wish. 

19322a. Do you think it wise to enact a law which will condemn as immoral an act 
\which is not immoral according to the divine law ?—I say that to pass a prohibitory 
law puts in the category of crime that which it is right to do. 

19323a. If a person uses liquors moderately, can he be a communicant of the Metho- 
dist church !—Well, a great many do use it on the principles I lay down in my paper as 
governing the use of eatables and drinkables. 


By the Chairman : 


19324a. My colleague asks you what the practice of the church is?—-I think a 
majority of the Methodist people abstain. There are some clergymen who do not and 
some members who do not. 


By Mr. Clarke ; 


19325a. Is church membership restricted to total abstainers?—No, I do not con- 
sider it is, although of course total abstinence is recommended. 

19326a. But do you understand that the rule of the church is to exclude from the 
communion those who are not total abstainers ?—It does not exclude those who are not 
abstainers, as I understand it. Of course it would exclude those who buy and sell, if 
the rules were fully applied. 

By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 

19327a. Did I understand you to say that there are Methodist ministers who use 
intoxicants as a beverage ?—I did not say as a beverage, but they use it as they do coffee, 
or milk or water. 

19328a. As a medicine or as a beverage ?—Well, these are beverages. 

193294. You distinguish between taking it as a medicine and taking it as a bever- 
age ?—I think that the way temperance people use that word ‘ beverage” is very 
misleading. : 

By the Charrman ; 


19330a. You say, using it as tea and coffee are used ?—I think there are some who 
use it in that way, as they do tea, coffee, or lemonade, and I call those beverages. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
1933la. Do we understand you to say that there are Methodist ministers who use 
intoxicating liquors in any other way than as a medicine ?—I do not know that there 
are, 
By the Chairman : 


19332a. Did you say that there are Methodist ministers who use it as tea and 
coffee are used ?—Yes, as a drink, I think so. 


By Judge McDonald : 
19333a. What distinction do you make between drink and beverage !—Tea, coffee, 
beer, a glass of whisky or lemonade, I call beverages, and I think that the way that 


the temperance people speak of beverages is very misleading. I think that the use of 
these beverages is allowable in the sight of God, and should be in the sight of man 
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within the limits of right, and that those who are benefited by them have a right to 
take them. Those who find they are not, should leave them alone. 

19334a. What you mean to say is that there are Methodist ministers who, to your 
knowledge, take wine and beer and things of that kind in the same way they would take 
milk and tea and coffee?—Yes, on medicinal principles, not merely for the sake of 
drinking. 

19335a. But, do these men take milk and tea on medicinal principles !—I presume so. 

19336a. Then you put them on the same footing !/—Yes, I presume so. I want to 
make this distinction. I do not say there are Methodist clergymen who would take a 
glass of beer, whether they wanted it or not, the same as ordinary drinkers do. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 
19337a. The question I asked you was this, do you know that there are Methodist 
ministers who take intoxicants other than as a medicine ?—I cannot say that I do. 
19338a. In your answers to these questions, we gather that you take your tea, or 
milk, or bread and butter, your food of all kinds for medicinal purposes on medicinal 
principles ?—I try to do that. 
By Judge McDonald : 
19339a. Do you mean to say these men only take it on a doctor’s certificate /—I 
think there are Methodist clergymen who do not take it on a doctor’s certificate, but 
who do take it most certainly. 
By Mr. Clarke : 
19340a. Do they take it as part of their food ?—Well, on medicinal principles— 
for the benefit which they derive medicinally. As a person takes food for the purpose 
of nourishment, so they take liquor or beer for that purpose, or when they are ill, for 
the purpose of making them well ?—I suppose for these definite purposes. Some people 
take it for one cause, and some for another. 
By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
19341a. Another question—because if the impression should go abroad that 
Methodist ministers are other than abstainers, it would be a denial of the record. Do 
you know one Methodist minister who is not a total abstainer in the clear understand- 
ing of that term 1—Not from my own standpoint. From the standpoint of some tem- 
perance people, it would, perhaps, be different. 
19342a. Are there any illicit liquor sellers in Almonte to-day ?—I cannot say. 
19343a. All you know is that the licensees do sell illicitly !—I do not say that 
from my own personal knowledge. I know it is the general impression that liquor is 
sold after hours. 
By the Chairman : 
19344a. How many licensed places are there in Almonte !—Five. 
19345a. Are they all breaking the law ?—It is my impression they do. 
19346a. But you do not know of your own knowledge !—No ; but that is the 
general feeling. 
19347a. You were questioned as to the character of the men engaged in the liquor 
trade in Almonte? Are they men who would be trusted by tradesmen in the place to 
pay their debts !—Yes. 
19348a. Would their oath be accepted in a court of law 7—I think so. 
19349a. Have any of them been convicted of theft ?—Not that I know of. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
19350a. Yet they are the men who violated the Scott Act ?—Yes. 


By the Chairman : 
1935la. Are you quite sure the whole five violated the law under the Scott Act— 
I must remind you that you are giving evidence on oath !—I do not say that I am quite 
sure. I think they were all fined, but one, for breaking the Scott Act. Four of them 
were fined at different times, but I fancy one man escaped. I do not think he had his 
license ; at least, I think he ran a hotel only part of the time. 
Tuomas HrBpBLewHIre. 
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GEORGE COX, Mayor of Ottawa, having been duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By the Chairman : 


19352a. How long have you held the office of mayor?—Since the beginningof the year. 

19353a. Were you connected with the administration of the affairs of the city 
before that !—I was alderman for ten years. 

19354a. How long have you resided in Ottawa ?—Somewhere about thirty-five years. 

19355a. Do you think that drunkenness is more prevalent now than it was ten or 
fifteen years ago ?—Not by any means. 

19356a. You think there is an improvement ?—A vast improvement. 

19357a. Do you think as much liquor is consumed now as ten years ago !—That I 
am not in a position to say. 

19358a. Is the general use of liquor as prevalent now as it was ten years ago ?—I 
think it is. I am not in a position to know much about that, because I am not in that 
position myself. 

19359a. May I ask you if you are a total abstainer’—No; Iam not. I may say 
that I am a total abstainer, but not a teetotaler. JI am not a member of any associa- 
tion—that is what I mean. 

19360a. Is crime as prevalent in the city as it was ten or fifteen years ago ?—I 
think not. Even allowing for the increased population, I do not think crime is very 
prevalent in the city. 

19361la. Does the Chief of Police lay a report before you annually ?—Yes. 

19362a. Is it printed for the past year !—Not yet, but it will be. 

19363a. Would you be so kind as to direct that we be supplied with the report for 
the last ten years ?—I will do so. 

19364a. You were in Ottawa, I presume, during the period the Scott Act was in 
force in the County of Carleton /— Yes. 

19365a. Did the Scott Act in Carleton have a tendency to increase drunkenness in 
the city or decrease it !—It did not seem to have any effect, to my notice. 

19366a. You had not an influx of visitors from the county seeking to purchase 
liquor in the city }—That I cannot say, I am not in the liquor business. Liquor men 
may have sold more liquor to people to take home with them, but I am not able to say. 

19367. It has been said that there were many cases of farmers and others seen 
driving into the country in a state of intoxication during the Scott Act period; I thought 
you might have some knowledge of that ?—I have none, I think such cases are very rare. 

19368a. Have you given any consideration to the question of prohibition /—I have 
not. I am not ina position to give any opinion on the matter at all. I have my own 
opinion about it. 

19369a. Have you any objection to tell us what your opinion is in regard to the 
desirability or otherwise of a general prohibitive law ?—Do I understand you to mean 
by prohibition, prohibiting the use of liquor entirely ? 

19370a. As a beverage ?—Well, I certainly would dissent from any such thing. I 
do not believe init. I think every man should have a right to do as he pleases with 
regard to a matter of that kind. I do not believe in taking a man by the throat and 
telling him he must not drink because I do not, because I think it is wrong. I think 
education is doing a great deal of good in that direction just now. It is repugnant to 
me to say to a man what he shall eat or what he shall drink. 

19371a. Do you think that a prohibitive law if enacted could be efficiently enforced? 
—I do not think so. That is one of the reasons why I do not care about going further 
into it, because I have not given the matter a great deal of study. 

19372a. Have you any objection to stating your reasons why you think it could 
not be efficiently enforced !—I have not given sufficient study to the question to be able 


to answer it. 
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By Judge McDonald : ; 


19373a. In case of the enactment of such a law preventing the manufacture of 
liquor, would you deem it right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for 
their plant and machinery rendered useless /—Decidedly. 


By kev. Dr. McLeod : 


19374a. Are you engaged in any commercial business ?—Yes, I am in business. 

19375a. Suppose that Parliament the coming session should inake some change in 
the tariff laws that would interfere seriously with your business, should you be com- 
pensated for such loss as you would suffer !—That has frequently been done. 

19376a. Most business men have been injured at some time or another by tariff 
changes ; have they ever claimed compensation ?—No, because their business was not 
wiped out completely. 

19377a. But have there not been cases were business was seriously interfered with ? 
—Sometimes, perhaps. 

19378a. How many licenses are there altogether in Ottawa ?—Somewhere about 
111, including wholesale and retail. 

19379a. What is the population of Ottawa ?—Between 45,000 and 50,000. 

19380a. Do you know whether the licensees observe the prohibitive provisions of 
the license law +I think the licensed victualers observe them very well, so far as I am 
aware. 

1938la. I ask the question because I read in one of the morning papers this morning 
that tnere had been a numberof cases before the Police Magistrate for violation of the law by 
licensed liquor dealers, I think some thirty altogether. I wondered whether I was right 
in assuming that there is general and perhaps persistent violation of the law on the part 
of the licensees !/—Well, I fancy that is owing to the extreme vigilance of the Inspector. 
If they see a light or the slightest movement inside, they fancy that liquor is being sold, 
and the liquor dealer is called up, but there is generally nothing in it, and in many 
cases they are discharged. 

19382a. I think of eighteen cases that were yesterday before the court, twelve were 
convicted !—If that has occurred, it is something unusual. 

19383a. I want to know if these men would be convicted for simply having a light, 
or were they convicted for selling liquor in improper hours ?—Possibly they may have ~ 
been selling. The Police Magistrate would give you more information on that point. 

19384a. In some towns of Ontario where we have been, it is claimed that more or 
less of political influence was involved in the distribution of licenses, and also in the 
enforcement of the license laws ; does that condition of things prevail in Ottawa /—Not 
that I am aware of. 


Most Rev. J. THOMAS DUHAMEL, D.D., Archbishop of Ottawa, having duly 
affirmed, deposed as follows : 


By Judge McDonald : 


19385a. How long has your Grace been Archbishop *—Since 1882. 

19386a. What territory is included in your archdiocese?—In the Province of 
Ontario, the Counties of Prescott, Russell and Carleton and North Lanark. In the 
Province of Quebec, the old County of Ottawa, now Counties of Wright and Labelle, 
and a part of Argenteuil and a part of Terrebonne. 

19387a. During the time that you have been Archbishop, has any portion of this 
territory been under the operation of what is called the Scott Act?—I could not say. I 
never had occasion to inquire about it. I think it was in operation in the County of 
Carleton. : 

GrorGE Cox. 
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19388a. Have you had at any time, from conversation or reports made to you, 
evidence from your clergy as to the results of the Act !—Yes, I was told several times 
that in the counties where the Scott Act was adopted, it could not be kept in force for 
a long time and had to be repealed ; and it was considered useless to have the Act in 
force in any county where it was not carried out. 

19389a. Did your clergy report to you as to the effects of the Scott Act ?—Not 
officially, because I never put any questions to them on that point, but in conversation 
they expressed their opinion in that way. 

19390a. I mean, did they say whether it had been promotive of temperance in the 
section where it was in force !—No, they did not consider it as being conducive to tem- 
perance. On the contrary, they considered it as being rather detrimental to temper- 
ance, for this reason, that when a man goes to a hotel to drink he spends his money 
there and perhaps occasionally gets drunk ; but if he is not able to get liquor at a hotel, 
then he will buy it in quantity and bring it home, and other members of the family, 
finding the bottle, may also be led to drink. 

19391a. Has your Grace at any time lived in any country that was under prohibi- 
tion ?—No, I have never lived elsewhere than in Canada. 

19392a. Have you travelled in other countries !—Yes, I have travelled a little in 
France and Italy. 

19393a. How have you found the customs of the people there in regard to these bever- 
ages !— Well, the practice there is for people generally to use light wines, and I think 
there are not as many drunkards in France, if there are any at all worth mentioning, as 
there are in other countries where the use of light wines and beer is not so common. 

19394a. How did you find it in Italy?—It is about the same in Italy. I know 
that for some time past, a taste for stronger liquors has been growing in France, but on 
the whole, in localities where they make use of light wines, intemperance is not very 
prevalent. 

19395a. Personally, are you favourable to a prohibitory law?—No, I would not 
like to see a law of that kind. I am opposed to prohibition. 

19396a. Will you kindly give us your reasons, or some of them !—My reasons are 
these, that we can make use of all the good things that we find on this earth, whether 
they come to us naturally or whether they are the work of man, so long as we use them 
properly, with sobriety ; and that any one is allowed to use these things which may be 
considered good, which are not evil in themselves. Man having received such liberty 
from his creator, he should be allowed to exercise that liberty at all times. But if any- 
one abuses the good things we find in this world, then we must strive to correct such 
abuse, and find out the best means of preventing excesses, trying moderate means, if 
possible, and if they fail then more powerful or coercive measures may be resorted to. 

19397a. According to the rules and practice of your church, what kind of wine is 
used in the Holy Eucharist /—Fermented wine. 

19398a. Would it be allowable to use any other kind of wine in your Communion !— 
No, it would not. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


19399a. Is it really fermented wine, or is it the wine of commerce which is used 1— 
Fermented wine. 

19400a. It is not a wine ordinarily on sale ’/—No, we are particular on that point 
and are careful as to the wine that we use for Mass. Generally those who are selling 
wine will tell us when we apply to them, ‘“We have what we call Mass wine, and can 
assure you that it is real wine, such as you require in your church ; we have other wines 
here that we cannot say are such as you can use at Mass.” So the merchants who deal 
in wines make a difference between the wine that we require and other wines of which 


they are not so sure. : 
1940la. You are careful then in your church to have the pure juice of the grape !— 


Yes. 
By Judge McDonald : 


19402a. Fermented ’—Yes. 
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By Rev. Dr VUcLeod: 


19403a. I suppose your priests are active in promoting temperance among their 
people, are they not !— [ think they are always trying to promote temperance, but not 
always teetotalism, because we make a difference between the two. 

19404. We learn that there is a large number of parishes in the Province of Que- 
bee in which no licenses are granted, and we have learned that the refusai to grant 
licenses in most cases 1s due to the influence exercised by priests. Are there many such 
places, do you know in your archdiocese !—In my diocese, I think all the priests try to 
have as few licenses as possible, but I am not aware that in any place they have 
tried to suppress licenses altogether, except perhaps in one place, that is Maniwaki, where 
there are Indians; and for the sake of the Indians, I suppose the priests think it better 
there should be no license at all. 

19405a. So there is one place in your diocese in which no licenses are granted !— 
They are granted there, unfortunately, but I say the priest endeavoured to prevent any 
licenses being granted at all. 


By the Chairman: 


19406a. Do you think intemperance has increased or decreased of late years !—I do 
not know. I am not out so often as I used to be in my younger days, but I cannot say 
it has increased much, though I know a great many are drinking too much. 

194074. I thought youmight know from the reports of your clergy ?—There is a great 
deal of liquor used, no doubt, and I think that some measures might be taken to prevent 
the abuse of liquor and the offence of drunkenness. 

19408a. We should be very glad if you would state any measures which occur to 
you !—I think if all the existing laws were enforced better than they are, they would 
diminish drunkenness a good deal. I think fewer licenses should be granted, and those 
who are licensed should be protected in some way against those who sel] without a license. 
Ifthey were protected against illegal competition I think they would have better regula- 
tions in their houses and would see that men did not drink to excess. 

19409a. You mean that there should be a better enforcement of the existing laws 
by the authorities /—Enforce existing laws, decrease the number of licenses, and at the 
same time have officers who would be more vigilant than they are at present in pro- 
secuting illicit liquor dealers. 

19410a. Have you any temperance organizations affiliated with your church ?—In 
several places there are what we call temperance societies. There is one in this city 
that has been in existence for forty or fifty years, for the English-speaking Catholics. 
It used to be in connection with the Basilica, now it is in connection with St. Bridget’s, 
since the two populations have each their own church. In some of the parishes there 
are some such organizations, but in very few of them. Generally the priests try by moral 
suasion to persuade those who are subject to intemperance to take the pledge. 

1941la. Is a register kept of the membership of these societies /—Yes, in those 
localities where they have a special organization ; not otherwise. 

19412a. Can you tell us if the membership has increased or diminished !—I think 
it has remained about the same. There are always some going out and others coming in. 

19413a, But with an increased population ought you not to have an increased 
membership ?—Yes. I cannot say exactly whether they have increased or not. 

19414a. Can you tell us the governing rules of the society which you say has been 
in existence here for about fifty years ?—This society is for those who want to become 
teetotalers, and they take the pledge for life. In these societies they are never allowed 
to take the pledge for a certain number of years, they must take it for life. I suppose 
if they happen to break the pledge, they would be allowed to take it again. 

19415a. What is the character of the pledge ?—Well, they form a stong resolution 
and promise that with God’s help they will abstain from all intoxicating liquors and 
try to induce others to do likewise. 

19416a. Is that document lodged with the curé of the parish ?—It is, he keeps the 
record of the names. But the greatest good is being done by the priests who try to 
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bring those who are inclined to drunkenness to take the pledge so as to save themselves. 
They would be greatly helped indeed if there were not so many licenses granted, and if 
more vigilance was used in suppressing the illegal sale of liquor. 

19417a. In those cases have you graduated pledges, a pledge for a year or a certain 
number of years ?—Privately it is for a certain number of years, or for one year. Some- 
times when they say a year would be too Jong we allow them to take the pledge for as 
many months as they like. 

19418a. That is the engagement entered into with the priests !—It is the promise 
that they make, or rather a strong resolution that they form in the presence of the 
priest. 

19419a. Is a record kept of it ?—No. 


Rev. J. J. BOGERT, Rector of St. Alban’s Church, Ottawa, having been duly 
sworn, testified as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald: 


19420a. I believe you are Rural Dean of Carleton in the Church of England ?—Yes. 

19421la. How long have you lived in Ottawa ?—Nearly thirteen years. 

19422a. Apart from your work as rural dean and as Rector of St. Alban’s, do you 
take any part in looking after public institutions in accordance with a division of 
clerical labour ?—I am acting Chaplain to the jails, and visit the hospitals. 

19423a. I understand you take quite an interest in prison reform !—Yes. 

19424a. And have interested yourself in the movements in favour of prison reform 
in the province !— Yes. 

19425a. Speaking as a clergyman, do you find there is much misery in the commu- 
nity caused by intemperance /—I think there is sure to be misery where there is intem- 
perance. 

19426a. As a clergyman, I suppose you have had occasion to deal with the subject 
of intemperance ?— Yes. 

19427a. In your position as acting Chaplain of the jail, do you find that many of 
the prisoners are committed for drunkenness !—Yes, a good many of them. 

19428. Do you find many of them are men who are committed frequently ?—I 
have not very many men to deal with. In the County of Carleton there are some new 
regulations under which I only see those who come to me voluntarily and the result is 
that very few do come. JI say it is a bad arrangement. 

19429a. Taking the experience that you did have formerly, do you think that the 
present system of dealing with drunkards, committing them for short terms, is of any 
benefit to them ?—It does not seem to be. I do not think of any one who is reformed 
by sending him to jail. 

19430a. Would you favour any other system that you think would be preferable ? 
—TI have thought of the subject, and I have not found any that is practicable. 

1943la. It has been suggested to the Commission in some quarters that it would be 
advisable to have some institution to which men may be committed for a longer period 
and compelled to work ?—A sort of inebriate asylum. 

19432a. Even more than that, where they would be put to employment also, not a 
mere refuge, but an Industrial Home !—I should think that would be a very good idea. 
There are some men who, if you could get them away from their habits for some little 
time, would perhaps permanently break off these habits, and they would have a chance 
to commence anew. I certainly think it would be a benefit. 

19433. Speaking as a pastor, what is the rule of the Church of England as to the 
wine that has to be used in the Eucharist?—Do you mean as to whether it should be 
fermented or unfermented ? 
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19434a. Yes?—The rule is fermented wine. I do not think that unfermented 
wine would be considered illegal, but fermented wine is the rule. 
19435a. Do you know whether there has been a declaration on that point by the 
church in this country in Provincial Synod ?—The matter was up before the Synod, but 
I forget how it was disposed of. 
19436a. Will you state what the custom is in this diocese? Has any action been 
taken in reference to wine!—There was a committee appointed to procure a perfectly 
pure wine ; In fact, I brought the matter before the Synod. I was a member of the 
committee and I took steps to procure what would be considered a perfectly pure wine, 
and I think we succeeded in getting that wine. 
19437a. Is it a Canadian wine!—Yes, a fermented wine called St. Augustine, but 
it is not a very strong wine. 
19438a. Was one of the reasons of selecting that wine because it was found that a 
great many so called wines of commerce were not considered pure !—That was one reason. 
19439a. Particularly in the country localities !—Yes. 
19440a. And this St. Augustine wine is now generally used in this diocese ?—I 
think it is. 
19441a. Speaking now as a citizen of Ottawa, how is your license law carried out ? 
—Really I do not know. In what respect do you mean? 
19442a. You know that the license law contains a great many provisions, such as 
preventing sale on Sunday and after a certain hour on Saturday night, as well as the 
sale to minors and drunkards!—Well, I am not in a position to judge. For instance, 
on Saturday night I hardly ever go out of my own house into the street, and I really 
do not know except what I see in the papers. So I cannot give you any information as 
to whether the law is well carried out in those respects. 
19443a. Did you ever observe drunken people on the streets on Sunday ?—Very 
seldom. / 
19444a. Can you say as to whether there is a larger number of licensed places in 
Ottawa than is required by the population ?!—I think we could do with a great many 
less. 
19445a. You think it would be in the interest of temperance if there was a smaller 
number !—Yes. 
19446a. Have you had any experience of the working of the prohibitory law /— 
No. 
19447a. Have you ever lived in any country wherea prohibitory law was in force ? 
—I was in Napanee in the County of Lennox and Addington, where they had, I 
think, the Dunkin Act in force. But that was not prohibitory. 
19448a. It was a kind of local option law ?—Liquor could be sold wholesale. There 
were places where it could be bought in large quantities. 
19449a. You have never lived in a country in which the manufacture, importation 
and sale were prohibited !—No. 
19450a. Do you know of any country where all these three conditions prevail ?— 
No, unless in Maine. 
1945la. Have you had any experience of the working of the Scott Act ?-—No. 
19452a. While the Scott Act was in force in the County of Carleton, did you, in 
the discharge of your duties as rural dean, or as a clergyman, travel much through that 
county from 1886 to 1889 ?—_Yes. 
19453a. In coming into contact with the clergy of that deanery did you receive 
any reports or statements in conversation or otherwise as to how the Scott Act was car- 
ried out, and the results !—At the last meeting of the deanery there was a resolution 
passed in reference to prohibition, based on their experience. The question came up. 
About twenty of the clergy, I think, were present, and some of the leading laity also, 
and this resolution was passed unanimously. I obtained a copy of it which I will 
read :— 
** This Rural Chapter desires to place on record an expression of its sense of the evils of intem- 
perance and of the duty resting on all clergymen, and especially on those occupying positions of 
influence, to make use of all proper means for the prevention of drunkenness and for the cure 
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of the drunken. That, however, it cannot support compulsory total prohibition, inasmuch as 
past experience proves that it is impossible to enforce such a measure. That it wishes also to 
express its entire dissatisfaction with our present system and will be glad to see the Bishop of 
Chester’s scheme tested, by which the sale of intoxicating liquors would be placed entirely in the 
hands of responsible officials who would be paid a salary for their services.” 


That was passed at the last meeting in November last. 

19454a. I understand the Bishop of Chester’s scheme is based upon a Swedish and 
Norwegian system called the ‘‘ Gothenburg system ?’—I think it is. The man who sells 
liquor will derive no benefit from the sale of it. In fact, I think that there is an 
inducement not to sell much. 

19455a. Does the resolution meet with your own approbation ?—When it was 
passed, I took exception to it. I thought it did not go far enough. 

19456a. In what way 1—Well, I told them I thought they ought to take higher 
grounds against prohibition than that. 

19457a. What grounds ?!—In other words, what is your own view in regard to that 
matter /—In my own view I am totally opposed to prohibition. I think it is not in 
accordance with the principles of Christianity. I feel very strongly about it. It seems 
to me there is nothing from beginning to end of the New Testament of the principle of 
prohibition, but a great deal against it. Of course I could not approve of that reso- 
lution, and told them that they ought to take higher grounds than the mere practi- 
cability of prohibition. However, they did not agree with me, they thought it was 
sufficient to pass that resolution. I was in the chair, and of course I did not vote on 
the matter. 

19458a. You did not consider it a practicable measure that could be carried out !— 
No. 

19459a. In case of the enactment of a prohibitory law preventing the manufacture 
of liquor, would you deem it right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for 
their plant and machinery rendered useless !—I do not know. 

19460a. Have you considered the question at all?—No, I cannot say that I have 
seriously. 

1946la. We would be pleased if you would state to us as concisely as possible the 
position you take as to the New Testament being opposed to prohibition /—In the first 
place, I do not see anything from beginning to end of the New Testament in favour of 
prohibition. To start with, we find Our Blessed Lord who came to be our example 
certainly drank wine himself, and in the first miracle he wrought, he not only turned 
water into wine but into a large quantity of wine. Then it seems to me that our Lord 
did lay down what may be called a mode of prevention of intemperance and the cure of 
intemperance, and I think that prohibition, like other human devices diverts men from 
Our Blessed Lord’s own way. He lays down the system of self-denial, regular systematic 
self-denial, and I do not think anything else than God’s grace will prevent men from 
becoming drunkards, or cure them of drunkenness. 

19462a. I suppose you would hardly take the position that our Lord would have 
recommended or promoted the use of some of those compounds that are not allowed to 
be used in the Sacrament now ?—Certainly not. 

19463a. In speaking of the question of prohibition, you refer to the prohibition of 
what would be genuine wine /— Yes. 

19464a. Such wine as is now by regulation used in the Holy Communion in this 
country /— Yes. 

19465a. Your remarks aiso apply to the use of ales and things of that kind, fer- 
mented drinks ?—Yes. 

19466a. Is there any other statement you would like to make yourself?—I was 
very much struck with a report that I saw a good many years ago. It happened that I 
was preparing a paper on this very subject, and I came across, somewhere, a report of the 
Massachusetts Board of Health, containing the result of inquiries that had been sent out 
to all parts of the world, to ambassadors and consular agents with reference to the use 
of intoxicants from wines and the degree and nature of intemperance in those countries ; 


and their report based upon those returns was published. 
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19467a. Can you tell us the year /—It was in the third annual report of the State 
Board of Health of Massachusetts, dated in January, 1872. The report also contained 
a correspondence between American Ambassadors and Consular Agents and a Dr. 
Bowditch, which contained some very remarkable facts. This was the title ‘“ Corres- 
pondence on the use and abuse of Alcoholic Stimulants among Foreign Nations, and a 
comparison with the United States in this particular.” The gist of the statement was 
that there was the least drunkenness, and of the least harmful character, where every 
person drank wine from boyhood to old age. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19468a. I notice that the resolution you have read says that past experience has 
demonstrated the uselessness of prohibitory measures. Will you please state what past 
experience the deanery had in mind ?—I suppose their own individual experience. 

19469a. Would it be experience of some law prohibiting the manufacture, importa- 
tion and sale ; or would it be experience of some local provision?!—I think they use 
general terms, ‘‘inasmuch as past experience proves.” 

19470a. There is nothing definite about it then ?—No. 

19471a. I think I understood you to say also that you yourself are of the opinion 
that the present system is not satisfactory !—That is my opinion. 

19472a. So that whatever experience the members of the deanery have had of 
prohibition, much or little, and their experience and observation of the present system, 
are both alike unsatisfactory /—Is that the idea !—Yes. 


By the Chairman : 


19473a. Do you state that they are alike unsatisfactory, or that both are unsatis- 
factory ?—That both are unsatisfactory. I do not know that they mad®@ any compari- 
son between the two systems. As well as I can remember, I think there was a very 
strong expression of individual opinion against the system of treating, which is now the 
cause of a great deal of harm. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


19474a. From coming into close contact with the families in your church, doubtless 
you have learned how far the drink habit and drink traffic are responsible for the 
domestic unhappiness and miseries that are too prevalent, and I would like to ask you if 
you know of any other thing which produces so many and so serious and painful dis- 
tresses as the drink habit ?—It is very ditlicult to make comparisons, to estimate the 
evils of either. At the present day, there is an enormous amount of evil produced by 
the printing press. I am not talking particularly of daily papers, I am speaking now 
from my own standpoint, of course. I am satisfied an immense deal of mischief is done, 
for instance, in spreading scepticism, infidelity, and certainly immorality. I think that 
the printing press is responsible for a very large amount of the evils of the present day ; 
but I should not think that was sufficient reason for my advocating the prohibition of 
all printing presses. I question if a good deal of the intemperance, now prevalent, 
could not be traced to that cause, because if you loosen the religious views of men, they 
are much more likely to fall into intemperate habits. 

19475a. Have you observed whether the drink habit dulls the moral sense and 
paves the way for the scepticism and other evils which you referred to?—No; I do 
not think so. I think it is rather the other way. I think that the men who are 
troubled with sceptical views, are generally pretty sober-minded men. 


By the Chairman : 


19476a. What do you understand by the drink habit !—Drinking to excess. 
19477a. You do not mean by the drink habit, a person who takes a glass of wine? 
—Certainly not. I do not call that a bad habit. 
Rev. J. J. Bocerr. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19478a. It is a variable term, and Sir Joseph’s question, of course, fully defines it, 
but I do not think you have fully answered my question yet. Do you regard the drink 
habit, whether that habit be indulged in more or less, and the drink traffic, as they are 
carried on to-day, as responsible for any considerable degree of the poverty, the domestic 
unhappiness, neglect of religion and neglect of children which you have observed in 
your pastoral career /—I have rather a sober congregation. A little while ago, I think, 
we had a small number of parishioners who might be called intemperate. But, as I said 
before, wherever there is intemperance, there is certain to be trouble. 

19479a. Am I right in my impression that the Bishop of Ontario takes quite strong 
ground on the temperance question ?—I do not know. I have not heard him speak of it. 

19480a. Has he not spoken publicly on the prohibition question ?—I do not 
remember hearing him. 


JOHN O'REILLY, Inspector of Licenses, Ottawa, having been duly sworn, 
deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


19481la. How long have you held the office of inspector 1—Since 1876. 

19482a. Who are the Commissioners !—The present Commissioners are Mr, 
Jamieson, Mr. Quinn and Mr. Leblanc. 

19483a. Are they for the county and the city ?—Only for the city, and I am Inspec- 
tor for the city alone. 

19484a. What is the number of licenses issued in the city at this time ?—One 
hundred and eleven altogether, and there are 5 wholesale in addition, making 116. 

19485a. Have you any compounders in the city 1—Not that I am aware of. 

19486a. Have you had at any time a larger number of licenses than 116?—Yes, 
the highest number we ever had was 148in 1890-91. Iam still speaking of the city alone. 

19487a. What is the license fee at present !—Three hundred and fifty dollars for 
retail licenses, $400 for saloons, and $250 for shop and wholesale licenses. 

19488a. How many shop licenses have you, I mean shops where liquor is sold in 
connection with groceries !—We have 39 at present. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


19489a. But liquor is not sold in those 39 in connection with groceries ?—No, they 
have groceries but the liquor store is separate from the grocery. 


By the Chairman : 


19490a. Separated by a partition or a wall, but they are really vendors of food and 
hold a license ?—Generally, with a few exceptions. 

19491a. What was the effect on the liquor traffic in the city, of the Scott Act being 
in force in the County of Carleton ’—Well, according to the liquor sellers, more liquor was 
sold then than since that time. From personal knowledge, I cannot say anything. 

19492a. Can you tell us the number of licenses existing in the city during the Scott 


_ Act period in the County of Carleton, from 1886 to 1889 ?—I have only the number for 


1888-89 ; there were 132. 

19493a. Does that include wholesale licenses ?—That includes all. The next year 
we had 137, and the next year we had 148, then 147 in 1891-92, 125 in 1892-93, and 
111 for the present year, exclusive of 5 wholesale licenses. 

19494a. What class of licenses has been reduced in number ?—Hotels, shops and 
saloons. We call the saloons, taverns. They are denominated taverns, by law. 

19495a. Do the saloons make any pretense of supplying meals /—Yes. 
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19496a. The law requires them to supply meals ?—They must supply meals. 

19497a. Do they do so!—They do, so far as I can see. 

19498a. After what fashion do they supply meals !—A little bread and cheese with 
the drink !/—More than that, they give meals to whoever wants them. People can get 
a cup of tea or anything they ask for. 

19499a. What is the process to be gone through before licenses are issued in the 
city /—An applicant makes a written application and then at a certain time the Board 
meets and considers this application. If granted, he signs a bond with two sureties that 
he will keep the law and that he has the required accommodation and will continue to 
have it. 

19500a. Are you required to report to the Commissioners on an application before. 
action is taken ?—Yes, we certify to the correctness of his statements. 

1950la. And if there is opposition the Commissioners sit and hear the evidence, I 
suppose /—In case of objection being made by petition. 

19502a. The objection has to be in writing !—Yes. 

19503a. If a ratepayer makes an objection is he heard, or have a certain number of 
ratepayers to petition in order to move the Commissioners to hear the complaint ?—I 
think it requires no less than twelve, but any one making an objection will be heard 
notwithstanding. Any one person who has an objection to a license being placed near 
to a residence, or near to any church or school, will be heard as to his objection, and 
then be told the way to proceed afterwards, that is by getting a majority of any polling 
subdivision in which the license is asked for to petition against it. 

19504a. That is, if the majority petition against it, the Commissioners cannot grant 
the license !—No. 

19505a. Apart from the large hotels in the city, what would you consider the aver- 
age value of the buildings in which liquors are sold !—I could not form any idea that 
would be at all approximate. I might be far out. 

19506a. Take an ordinary saloon in Ottawa on a business thoroughfare, what would 
be the average value of it?—I should think the average value of it would be from 


$3,000 to $4,000. 
By Judge McDonald : 


19507a. Have you reason to believe that there are any places in Ottawa licensed 
as hotels, with accommodation for the travelling public, which are in reality nothing 
more or less than drinking shops !—None, except saloons. 

19508a. That is they have bar-room accommodation and accommodation for meals, 
and yet are nothing more than drink shops, and the latter is their real business !—I have 
no doubt there may be one or two who do not entertain otherwise than by selling drink. 

19509a. They have accommodation because the law requires it, I suppose !— Yes. 

19510a. Now, how often do you visit these places?—Very frequently, almost every 
Saturday evening particularly. 

1951la. I do not mean merely calling in, “but how often do you go to see that the 
rooms are kept ready for guests, for instance t—We make a thorough ‘visit to the whole 
of them just before the licenses are considered, in order to make a ‘report. After that, 
unless we hear that any one has dropped the accommodation, or has not got it at the 
time, we do not visit them for that purpose any more. 

19512a. Unless some one made a complaint ?— Unless we hear of it. 

19513a. So that so far as your custom goes a man might have all the accommodations: 
when you make the inspection in the spring before the license is granted, and if after- 
wards he removed this accommodation, unless your attention was called to it, you would 
not know it !—Possibly we might not, but it is hardly probable, because we always take 
occasion on our visits on Saturday evening to inspect the place, and where we know they 
have boarders and cannot do without accommodation, we do not make any inquiries. 
It is where we suspect them ourselves that we take means to find out whether they are 
observing the law in those particulars. 

19514a. Have you reason to believe that the provision of the law preventing the sale 
upon Saturday night after a certain hour is well carried out in Ottawa ?—I think so. 
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19515a. Thoroughly carried out ?—It may not be thoroughly. 

19516a. Have you many prosecutions under the law ?—Not a great many. 

19517a. How about Sunday ?—Well, with the exception of three or four places I 
think the law is carried out as thoroughly as possible. 

19518a. What do you mean by “as thoroughly as possible?”—I will tell you, on 
account of complaints being made I brought private detectives here in order to find out 
if such complaints were trye. They stated to me after five or six weeks work that they 
had never been in any place where the law was so well carried out by the hotel people 
as in Ottawa. 

19519a. Did they say it was well carried out !—Yes, they said it was well carried 
out, they could not get a single case against the hotel people. 

19520a. Had that been your own opinion !—I did believe,them because the ap- 
pearances were such with few exceptions. We always have two or three places that we 
suspect and are watching to catch. 

19521a. How many of these places have been closed up that you have suspected 
and licenses refused them ?—I think there were six or seven last year. 

19522a. Have there been any cases in which you had reason to suspect that the 
law was broken, but in which licenses have been continued !—I cannot recollect. 

19523a. Has any complaint been made to you of any of these places in the vicinity 
of churches, having broken the law ?—Not that I can recollect. 

19524a. Hither by a tavern selling out of hours or by a shop selling by the glass ? 
—I cannot remember any specific case, but I know there have been occasionally com- 
plaints although I cannot point out any particular time or place. 

19525a. You do not remember if a complaint was made of the sale of liquor, either 
by a tavern selling in improper hours, or a shop selling by the glass, in places in the 
neighbourhood of churches /—I remember one liquor store that was complained of, and 
they did get a license afterwards. 

19526a. Can you tell us why the license was continued? The person had been 
drinking who owned the license, and he promised to go to a “Gold Cure” and get rid 
of his drinking habit if they would continue his license for that year, and that was done. 
It seems he was all right and they gave him a license. 

19527a. Who carried on the business while he was away !—His wife and son. 

19528a. Now have you reason to believe there is any sale to boys under age in. 
Ottawa 1—There was only one case brought to my notice, but we could not prove it 
They swore that it was not true. 

19529a. Any case of sale to drunkards !—No, we have not had any. 

19530a. Then in your judgment, the men who are licensed in the city of Ottawa 
honestly carry out the provisions of the law !—Generally. 

1953la. Well, are the exceptions proceeded against —Yes. 

19532a. With what degree of success ’—We have fined them time and again. 

19533a@. What about their licenses next year ?—I do not know yet. 

19534a. In 1892 how many were struck off ?—Thirteen I think. 

19535a. Were any of these stricken off because they had broken the law the year 
before ?—Yes, and no certificates had been given to them. 

19536a. Were the certificates withheld on account of their bad conduct ?—Yes. 

19537a. So far as you can see you honestly carry out the law /—As well as we can. 

19538a. Do you find it difficult to carry out !—Not now, it was difficult some time 
ago. Now there seems to be less drinking going on, in fact scarcely enough doing to 
make them think it would pay them to run the risk of being fined. 

19539a. What assistance have you to help you in the discharge of your duty ?—I 
have an Assistant Inspector and when we require a private detective we can employ him. 

19540a. Is the city police placed at your disposal by the city authorities ?— Not at 
my disposal. The Chief conducts the police, and so far as I know they are all instructed 
to see that the law is carried out. 
. 19541a. If they see a place open on Sunday or Saturday night after hours it would 
be their duty to report it /—It would be their duty, and they do it frequently. 
19542a. How long have you been License Inspector !—Since 1876. 
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19543a. From your experience as License Inspector can you suggest to the Commis- 
sion any amendments to the license law that you think would be in the interest of 
temperance ?—So far as shops are concerned, I would suggest that they be removed 
altogether from the building where groceries are sold. In that case, I think, it would 
be much easier to prevent the law being broken. I think the grocery should be removed 
three or four or ten feet away. 

19544a. You think that in case a man has both a grocery and a shop and he was 
required to have his license shop further away from the grocery, the intention of the 
law would be better carried out ?—I think so. 

19545a. In some places is there merely a partition between the two !—In almost 
all places. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


19546a. That is an evasion of the present law ; is it not ?~I-should think so. 
By Judge McDonald : 


19547a. Is there any other amendment you could suggest !—Heavier fines. 

19548a. Have you ever thought whether it would be an advantage in case a man 
was convicted a certain number of times to take away the license from the property as 
well as from the individual ?—No, I have not thought of it. 

19549a. Some take this ground. They say it would be a hardship upon the owner, 
but suppose that after three convictions the property had to lose the license, the owner 
could easily protect himself with his tenant, by saying in the lease: If you are convicted 
once or twice your lease ends, and in that way the owner would free himself from the 
penalty ?—I think it would have a good effect. 

19550a. Do you not think it would make the landlord take an interest in seeing 
that the law was observed !—I do. 

19551la. Have you considered the question of the treatment of habitual drunkards ? 
Do you think they derive any benefit from being sent to jail for these short terms ? 
—No, I do not. 

19552a. Do you think they are harmed instead by that treatment ?—Very often. 
I never saw any benefit from it. 

19553a. Where a man is a habitual drunkard would you favour his being removed 
from society for a lengthened period /—I think it would be better for himself and his 
family. 

195540. Confine him in an inebriate asylum or an industrial home or something of 
that kind ?—I think so. 


than the Scott Act?’—No. 

19556a. And that only in the neighbouring county !—That is all. 

19557a. In case of the enactment of a law prohibiting the manufacture of liquor, 
would you deem it right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for their 
plant and machinery rendered useless ?— Well, I think it would be right, 


By the Chairman: 


19558a. Could you without inconvenience make out for us a list of the licenses 
issued during the whole of your term in office ?—It would be a strain on my time just 
now as I am very busy in connection with prosecutions, but I can do so later on, within 
a month. 

19559a. You might give us the number of licenses issued each year from 1876, 
classified /—I will undertake to do so as soon as possible. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19560a. You have a less number of licenses now than at any other time during late 
years 1—Yes. 
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19561a. What is the cause of the reduction in number ?—The cause was that some 
of them were not keeping the law as they ought, and there was a general desire for a 
reduction. 

19562a. How many hotels are licensed !—There are 32 taverns. 

19563a. The violation of the law by certain licensees and a general desire for a 
reduction in the number of licenses, have brought about a reduction ?—Yes. 

19564a. Do you think the licensees violate the law at present 1—I think they do 
occasionally. 

19565a. For instance, I read in a morning paper that there were a number of cases 
before the Police Magistrate for violation of the law just now; how many cases were 
there all told !—There were some a month ago. Altogether I think about 16 or 18 
within a month. 

19566a. Some of them were convicted /—Yes. 

19567a. Had any of these parties been convicted before ?—Yes. 

19568a. Will their license likely be cancelled at the end of the year or will they be 
cancelled now and withdrawn at the end of the year?—I cannot say. I do not know 
what the Commissioners may do. 

19569a. Does not the law say that after a certain number of violations by a licensee 
his license shall be cancelled ?—It says if they are convicted, but it has never been followed. 
There was a question as to whether the record should be taken for one year or for years 
back. It appears now it can be taken for any number of years back. In that case 
there would not be a hotel perhaps in the city that would not be disqualified. 


By the Chairman : 


19570a. But you cannot say what the decision of the Commissioners may be ?— 
No. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19571a. Can you say whether there is a provision in the law that makes necessary 
the cancellation of licenses that have been violated, or whether ‘such cancellation is at 
the discretion of the Commissioners !—It depends upon the Judge before whom the case 
might be tried. But I do not think the Commissioners are bound to do that. I think 
any individual may bring a man before the Judge on a charge to disqualify him from 
having a license, and that can be done if he has been convicted before three times. Any 
person who wishes to enforce the law can bring a prosecution. 

19572a. Are there any licensees in the city of Ottawa that have not at one time or 
another been charged with violation of the law, and perhaps convicted !/—There are. 

19573a. A good many ?—-I should say there are about five who have never been 
convicted, that I am aware of. 

19574a. So that out of 116, your present number, all except five have at one time 
or another been convicted /—About five as near as I can judge. 

19575a. You have not a very large percentage of law observers /—It often happens 
that a man is brought up for violation of the law ona case so trivial that it ought not to be 
considered, perhaps in consequence of a mere accident or carelessness on his part. So it 
may happen that men who are seldom brought up may be greater law-breakers than 
those who are brought up more frequently, but they are more wary. 

19576a. From your long experience as an Inspector, have you an impression that 
the violations of law by licensees are accidental for the most part or designed ?—I do not 
suppose, with the exception of very few, that they would be accidental. 

19577a. Then they are not unfortunates’—They are tempted to break it in one 
way or another. ; 

19578a. Have you any illicit places for the sale of liquor in Ottawa ? —There may 
be some, judging from hearsay. I tried by private detectives to catch them, but they 
could not find any; they could not get any liquor in those places we suspected. We 
suspect some boarding-houses. 
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By the Chairman : 


19579a. Is it your duty to prosecute such places ?—Yes. 
19580a. To hunt them out and bring them before the court /—Yes. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19581la. In certain Scott Act districts we have found this condilion of things. Mr. 
A. is charged with a violation of the Scott Act for the first offence, and within a week 
or a month he is charged with another offence and that is also a first offence. Now, I 
want to know whether it happens in this city that the licensee is charged with a violation 
of the license law as a first offence, and when another case is brought against him, that 
is also regarded as a first offence, or does it go into the record as a second offence ?—It 
may or it may not. 

19582a. Who determines what it shall be?—I could hardly say. If it is brought 
by the Inspector or by any one else as a second offence, I think the magistrate is bound 
to convict as a second offence ; but I do not think the Inspector is bound to make it a 
second offence in the information. 

19583a. Who lays the information!—The Inspector or Assistant Inspector, the 
policeman or any one else. 
19584a. Suppose the Inspector lays a charge against Mr. A. for a first offence 
against the license law and he is convicted, and next week that same man is found 
violating it again, does the Inspector lay the charge against him for another first offence 
or for a second offence 1—He should for a second offence. 

19585a. Now, are second offences often charged or only infrequently ?—I do not 
think they are very frequent. 

19586a. Why not ?—Lately, when we attempted to prosecute as a second offence or 
a third offence, an excuse was given by the clerk that he had not the forms. The case 
happened to go before a magistrate who was not a regular Police Magistrate, and he was 
told that it was the second offence, but it was not charged so in the information because 
there was no form for that purpose, and so he fined for a first offence. 

19587a. Has the city been long without forms upon which a man may be charged 
for a second offence ?—They have often been fined for second offences. 

19588a. I thought you said a little while ago that they had not been frequently ?— 
Not in the same year. The belief was, until very lately, that they should be in the one 
year, the year of the license. 

19589a. Have any of the licensees violated the law more than once in the one year 3 
—Some of them. 

19590a. Have they been charged with second violations, or have they always been 
charged as first offences ?—As a second offence if it was in the same year, in nearly all 
cases. 

19591la. What are your duties as Inspector?—I am expected to look after violations 
of the law, and see that the hotels have the required accommodation, to issue licenses 
and see that the money is paid. 


By the Chairman: 


19592a, Is it not your duty also to report on all applications for licenses !—Certainly. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


19593a. You report as to whether they comply with the provisions of the law !— 
Yes, and I have to see that a bond is executed for the fulfilment of the pledge. 

19594a. Do you think there are seventy-two bona fide hotels in the city of Ottawa 
having the required accommodation in the way of lodging and table board !—There are 
three saloons, but there are sixty-nine who, I believe, have all the accommodation that 
the law requires. 

19595a. It is open to the ratepayer, is it not, to make opposition to applications 
for licenses /— Yes. 

19596a. How many ratepayers does it take ?—For an objection, I think it is ten. 
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19597a. When opposition is made, the matter comes before the Commissioners, I 
suppose, and they determine !—Yes. 

19598a. Ratepayers can make opposition to an application for a new license, but 
can they make opposition in the same form to an application for a continuance of a 
license /—A new application must be signed by a majority in the polling subdivision 
where the license is asked for. That is required when it is a new place or a new appli- 
cant. He must bring that petition with his application. 

19599a. I presume most of those who have licenses this year had licenses last year. 
Now when application for a continuance of the license came to be dealt with did they 
have to make a new application, or was it continued as a matter of course —No, they 
have to make a new application, but without this petition. 

19600a. Then could an opposition signed by the ratepayers in that polling district 
bring the whole question up again ?—No, they could not prevent it. 


By the Chairman: 


19601la. Would it bring it up for consideration ?—It would bring it before the 
board certainly. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


19602a. When opposition is made, what are the usual reasons that are given against 
the granting of the license/—Some say that they do not require it, that the neighbour- 
hood does not require it where it is situated, or that it is within too short a distance of 
a church or a school, or that it would be an inconvenience to the neighbourhood. 


By the Chairman : 


19603a. Are the reasons on which an opposition can be based, given in the Act ?— 
‘Yes. 

19604a. Now, if the people bringing an opposition, make a case before the Commis- 
sioners, is it after all in the discretion of the Commissioners to grant the license not- 
withstanding the opposition /—Not if a majority of the ratepayers in the division sign 
it, then it is prohibitory. 

19605a. That is the case of an application for a new license /—I have stated before 
that if a majority of the ratepayers in a division petition against the license the Com- 
missioners cannot grant it. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


19606a. Perhaps I have not made my question clear. I want to know whether, if 
an opposition is made to the granting of a license, it is in the discretion of the board 
still to grant that license ?—Yes, if the opposition is not made by a majority of the rate- 
payers, it is within their discretion. 


By Judge McDonald: 


19607. Have not the Commissioners power without any opposition, to refuse at 
their own discretion /—Certainly, at their own discretion. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
19608a. I do not think we have got this clear yet. John Brown had a license in 1893, 
and he had it for several years. When the end of the year came, John Brown made an 
application for 1894. Is it possible in that case for a majority of the ratepayers in the 
polling district to prevent John Brown getting a license /—Assuredly, and in any case, 
the majority can prevent a license from being granted. 
19609a. Old or new ?—It does not matter. 


By Judge McDonald: 


19610a. In the case of a new license, he cannot get it without a majority in his 
favour !—No. 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


19611a. Ithink you said you would remove these liquor shops from other beeuehes of 
business !—Yes. 

19612a. Why ?—Because there would not be the same facility for selling iNlegally. 

19613a. Are we to understand that these men who hold shop licenses do sell ille- 
gally ?—They may. They have a better opportunity for doing so when they conduct a 
grocery business also. I tried some of them with these detectives, and they could not 
get liquor in any way, except in sealed flasks. They could not get a glass of 
liquor, nor could they get it by measure, but they purchased it in sealed bottle of less 
than the quantity allowed by law. Many of them did not think they were breaking 
the law. 

19614a. Have you noticed that the licensees observe the law only in so far as they 
are compelled to do so by the license law !—Well, I would not say that. I know many 
of them are very conscientious men who will not ‘break the law. 

19615a. Yet, there are only five who have not broken it?—So far as we have 
knowledge. I want to say that a majority of them are not of that class ; I think that 
in a general way, they kept the law so far as they can, reasonably well, so far as they 
are able. If a traveller came in they might give him refreshments in his room. I 
think the most of them would do it. 

19616a. In the case of the man who had the place near to the mission church, what 
was the charge against him? That his place was a disturbance ?—No, I do not think it 
was that exactly, but that the temptation to get liquor was dangerous to people attend- 
ing the church. 

19617a. Was not the man himself tempted by his own shop to get drunk ?/—Singu- 
larly enough, the man never got drunk in his own shop. He would go out and get 
drunk. 

19618. Now that the man has stopped drinking, his shop is allowed to go on. 
Were the Commissioners giving the man a sort of bonus because he had stopped drink- 
ing his own goods !—They thought that he was a good man if he stopped drinking, and 
they left the license meantime to his wife and the young man. It was the only shop in 
that vicinity. , 


By Judge McDonald: 


19619a@. Was it a shop license ?— Yes. 

19620a. Was he selling by the glass?—No. 

19621a. If not selling by the glass, what temptation could there be, to people going 
to the mission church ! 1_They could bring their bottle and get their half-pint. 

19622a. Now, was not this man charged in this case with selling by the glass ?— 
He was charged but he was not convicted. 

19623a. Was he not charged before you with selling by the glass 7—No; I do not 
think he was. 

19624a. Was it not that he allowed people to drink in his premises?—I do not 
recollect now whether it was or not. 

19625a. He had a shop license ?—Yes. That charge fell through. 

19626a. Now, was it ever investigated in court ?—It was brought before the magis- 
trate and evidence was taken, but the evidence that was promised to us did not come. 

19627a. Was the promised evidence asked for !—Yes, 

19628. For a particular time !—Yes ; but it did not come. 

19629a. Yet this man, who was charged in that way, had his license continued be- 
cause he was going to the “Gold Cure” to get straightened up ?—Yes, because he 
stopped drinking liquor. It was given to him for that year, 

19630a. How many “Gold Cures” have you in the city ?—Two, I think. 

1963la. Will you mention their names ?—I do not know. 

19632a. Have you the Keeley Gold Cure ?—Yes. 

19633a. Have you the Murphy Gold Cure !—Yes. 
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19634a. Has Dr. Edwards a “Gold Cure?”—I do not know about that. I know 
the iP Gold Cure by reputation. I saw the other, and had occasion to bring parties 
there aes 

198a. Have the men been benefited at this “Gold Cure” !—Yes. 

19636a. Do you know instances yourself !/—Yes. 

19637a. How long is it since they were treated ?—There are men treated within 
the last six months who have kept it. JI am satisfied they will never touch it again. 

19638. Have you known any cases who have relapsed ?—Yes. But I heard after- 
wards that they did not go through it properly. 

19639a. Were the relapses many or few ?—I only heard of very few. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


19640a. Are these sixty-nine hotels and thirty-nine shops and five wholesale places 
necessary for the business of this city ?—I do not think so. 

19641a. Would you favour a substantial reduction in the number !—Certainly. 

19642a. Have you made any representation to the Commissioners in that direction ? 
—KEvery year I try to reduce them. 

19643a. Have you made any recommendation that the number should be reduced 
for the next year !—Not yet. That will come at the time for considering the licenses. 

19644a. Do you propose to recommend a still further reduction !—Yes. 

19645a. By how many ?—At least ten or eleven, leaving the number an even 
hundred. 

19646a. Surely these thirty-nine shops are not required, are they /—No ; there are 
too many small shops in the city. 


’ 


WILLIAM McVEITY, Chief of Police, of the City of Ottawa, having been duly 
sworn, deposed as follows :— 


By the Chairman : 


19647a. How long have you been Chief of the Police?—-I have been eight years 
Chief of Police, and twenty-eight years on the force. 

19648a. Has drunkenness increased or decreased within the last ten or fifteen 
years !—It has decreased for the last twenty years. 

19649a. Do you make an annual report to the Mayor and aldermen !—We make an 
annual report to the Board of Police Commissioners. 

19650a. Is it printed for the last year’—Not yet. It is going to be printed in 
pamphlet form. I have here the figures which you asked for in your letter. 


Arrests 
Total for drunken- 
Year. arrests. ness. 
i ee eee 1,147 610 
nen os ee bs es in Cepareee aceee 1,134 618 
ee ee eee 1,009 539 
ee 55 oe wie 1s apsge ong e rae emraaaaa 833 405 
et ee a. 5. 5 wk sew ace Ri, eee eee 753 369 
(SG mer crs crc oar: 579 261 


1965la. Do you remember the time the Scott Act was in force in the County of 
Carleton 1—Yes. : : : 
19652a. Could you give us statistics of the arrests of all kinds in the city and the 
arrests for drunkenness during the years the Scott Act was in force, namely, 1886-7-8 % 
—I could, if I had a little time to go to office. I will supply the statistics. 
21—85*** 
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19653a. Did you have more cases of drunkenness in this city during the years the 
Scott Act was in force in the county, than you had before or since ?—I thin} ot. 

19654a. Then did the fact of the Scott Act being in force in the coun ve any 
effect on the crime in the city /—I think not. Ido not think it had any in the 
city, but I do not think it was carried out in the county. 

19655a. You mean that the people of the county had no difficulty in getting liquor 
and that they did not drive into Ottawa to get it?—I think not. .I think they could 
get it whenever they wanted it. 

19656a. Farmers and others coming into the city on market day while the Scott 
Act was in force in the county, did they indulge more than in the period previous to 
the Scott Act, and subsequent to its repeal /—I do not think so, not in Ottawa. 

19657a. Have you any knowledge of how the Scott Act worked in Carleton ]—I 
think men did not get drunk so much. I was born in the County of Carleton and I 
think the Act was an improvement to the county. If men got liquor, they did not get 
enough to get drunk. I have been at public gatherings in the county, and I have found 
the people were better conducted, liquor was not used so openly ; it was not handed 
around in the usual liberal way as it was before the Act was passed. 

19658a. Did you observe if there was less drunkenness during the years that 
the Scott Act was in force in the county than previous to its adoption or subsequent to 
repeal ?—Yes, at public meetings and gatherings there was a great deal less. I have 
been at public meetings and places in the county and I saw there was much less 
drunkenness, in fact there was no drunkenness at all. 

19659a. Do you think there was more liquor consumed in private houses during 
the*period the Act was in force, than there was prior to that time ?—I do not think it. 

196€0a. You do not think that farmers and others carried liquor into their homes 
and drank it there instead of drinking it at licensed places !—I do not think they did. 

19661a. Have you anything to do with the enforcement of the liquor law in this city ? 
—Yes. We have a great deal to do in that way, we bring up quite a number of cases. 

19662a. We know there is an Inspector whose duty it is to see the law enforced, 
and Commissioners who regulate licenses; Now what are the instructions to the police 
on that subject ?—Their instructions are to watch all places where liquor is sold, to 
detect offenders and let none escape that they can find out. They have general instruc- 
tions to carry out the law as to selling out of hours or selling to persons they ought 
not to sell to. 

19663a. What about places in which liquor is sold without the tenant holding a 
license ’—We look after illicit sales. 

19664a. Are there many cases where you have to arrest people for selling illicitly ? 
—Quite a number of cases. There are always some. 

19665a. How many do you suppose ina year for selling without license ?—Not 
more than eight or ten, [think That is for the police. 

19666a. Have you had any cases of the illicit manufacture of whisky ?—None. 

19667a. Do you think if a law was enacted prohibiting the sale of liquor in the 
city of Ottawa, that it could be efficiently enforced’—Yes, I think all laws can be. 
enforced if you make the penalties severe enough, and appoint independent officers. | 
The temperance people should have something to say in the appointments. If the 
officials were sufficiently paid and made independent, I think all laws can be carried out. 

19668a. Would you have the officials members of temperance societies ?—Not neces- 
sarily, I would have the temperance people have a say in their appointment. 

196694. To what extent do you mean by “ having a say ” /—Being part of a jury 
or committee to sit on cases of officers reported for not carrying out their duties, and to 
have something to say in their appointment. 

19670a. But how would you have them appointed?—I always thought that the 
appointments were better when they were made by the Board of Commissioners, before In- 
spectors were appointed by the Government at all. They were easier got at if they did 
not carry out the laws, and were more responsible to the people of the city when the 
were appointed by a Board of Commissioners than they are now. They were more su 
missive to the people of the city who wished to see the law carried out, than they ar 
now when appointed by the Government. 

Wiruiam McVeIry. 
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By Mr. Clarke : 


19 68%. Do you mean it would be better in the interest of the enforcement of the 
law to have the police appointed by a committee of citizens?—I mean the Inspectors 
of Licenses. That is the way I understood the question of the Chairman. 


By the Chairman : 


19672a, Suppose a prohibitive law was enacted and attempted to be put in force, 
would it meet with much opposition in the city /—It would meet with opposition, cer- 
tainly, but I think when the vote was taken Ottawa gave a majority in favour of prohi- 
bition. 

19673a. Have you had prohibition at any time ?—No. 

196740. Has an attempt ever been made to take a vote of the people here !—Yes, 
at the last municipal elections. 

19675a. But have they ever voted at any time on the question of putting the Scott 
Act into operation !—I think they did once, I am not sure. 


By Judge McDonald : 


19676a. I understand you to say that in case of the enactment of a prohibitory 
Jaw, you would think it well that the officials who are to enforce it should be appointed 
by a Board on which the friends of prohibition are represented ’—I would. 

19677a. Why would you make a difference in respect to that law ?—I think if the 
people who are working so zealously for temperance had something to say with the 
appointment of the officers, the officer would do his work better. 

19678a. Do you think it would be necessary for them to have merely something to 
say or something to do —Something to do. 

19679a. In other words, you think if a prohibitory law is to be made a success the 
friends of prohibition must not merely speak in favour of it but must be prepared to 
back it up by working for it ?—I think so. 

19680a. You have had a long experience as a police officer; do you believe any 
good is done to drunkards by sending them to jail for short terms of ten or twenty days ? 
—I do not think so. 

1968la. Have you known any man who has been reformed!—I do not think it 
helps them at all. 

19682a. Do you think it would be in the interest of men of that class if provision 
were made for their being confined for a lengthened period in some refuge or industrial 
home where they would have occupation and be removed from temptation ?—I think it 
would be better for them. 

19683a. Are there any special reasons to which you attribute this great diminution 
of crime in Ottawa as shown by your statistics /—I think there is a decrease in drunken- 
ness and where drunkenness is decreased, crime is decreased. 

19684a. Do you think there has been an improvement in the temperance habits of 
the people ?—I think so, 

19685a. Do you think the people have grown more temperate 1— Yes, I believe men 
are more ashamed to be seen drinking now than they were ten years ago. I think men 
are more inclined to go round to back doors instead of entering in the front on the 
streets, than they were twenty years ago. 


By the Chairman: 


19686a. Is that due to the enforcement of the law ?—I think so. JI think the law 


is pretty well carried out. 
19687a. Is it more vigorously enforced than previously /—I think the parties who 
employ labour are more particular about having sober men to do their work. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19688a. What police force have you 1—We have 28 patrol men and 7 officers, 35 
including myself. That is 2 less than we had last summer. 
21—854*** 
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19689a. Is it a sufficient force for your work !—Yes. 

19690a. Would it be possible for you to give us from your records the returns of 
arrests for the two years prior to the Scott Act in Carleton County, for 1884 and 1885, 
as well as for the period during which it was in force!—I can get them to-morrow. 

1969la. In regard to making arrests, we find that the rule varies in different places, 
for instance, In some places wherever a man is intoxicated on the street whether he is 
making a noise or not the policeman is expected to arrest him and take him to the 
station. In other places they only arrest men who are making a disorder, or who are 
in such a condition of helplessness that they are likely to get hurt or be robbed before 
they get home. What is your rule for making arrests !—If a man is going on quietly 
and is heading towards home, they let him go, especially if his friends are taking him 
home. 

19692. But if he is making a disturbance or is likely to be injured, you have to 
take care of him !—Yes, or if he is staggering against people to annoy them. 

19693a. This record, which is exceedingly creditable, I suppose it is attributable 
somewhat to the vigilance with which the police have discharged their duty ?—I think 
we have a good force. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


19694. Do you think these 69 hotels and 39 shop licenses are required here ’—I do 
not think they are. 

19695a. Do you favour wiping out a few of them ?—TI think about two liquor stores 
would be quite enough for this city, and they should be separated altogether. There is 
no need of saloons, I think temperance restaurants are quite sufficient. I think eating 
saloons are the hardest places to catch when violating the law, because the dining table — 
is made an excuse to drink. We have more trouble with them than with all the other 
taverns or saloons in the city. 

19696a. You would be in favour of wiring out all the shop licenses and reducing the 
hotels ’— Yes, everything that was not for the accommodation of the general public all 
around. 

19697a. You thought the Scott Act was beneficial in the County of Carleton ?—I did. 

19698a. If the people of Carleton thought that way; can you give us any good 
reason why the Act was repealed? If the Act was doing good, it is perplexing to under- 
stand why the people should put it on the Statute-book and should afterwards repeal 
it?Well, it was talked up that business was not so good, and that there was not so 
much buzz or fuss made, that things did not run as lively, and it would be better to try 
the noise again and get some more life by having liquor sold. I think that was about 
the feeling. . 

19699a. Was there more buzz and fuss and noise in Ottawa as a result of the Scott 
Act in Carleton County ?—I do not think so. 

19700a. Was there any jealousy existing amongst the merchants in the country 
towns and villages or were assertions made that the people, instead of doing busines 
in the towns and villages, came to the city to do business !—They talked something lik 
that, and said business was not as lively in the country, that it was duller. They 
thought that if they got liquor back again into the-county, business would be mor 
lively, that business would hum again. 


By the Chairman : 


19701la. The dullness was attributable to the Scott Act was it ?—That is what they 
considered. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


19702a. The reason that has been given for the repeal cf the Act in other counties 

is that it was claimed by country merchants that farmers and others came to the city 

do their business, and that the merchants in the villages and small towns were injure¢ 

thereby. Was there anything in that so far as Carleton was concerned ?—I do not think 

there was anything in it, but they used that as an argument. 
WinuraM McVey. 
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19703a. Who used that, the farmers or the ex-hotel-keepers ?— Both. 

19704a. And the merchants!—Yes, you would hear them talk in that way. 

19705a. But your own belief and experience are that the Scott Act did good while 
it was in operation in Carleton ?—That is my opinion. 


By Mr. Gigault : 


19706a. You said that drunkenness was decreasing. Is the population of Ottawa 
increasing !—We are increasing every year, I think about 10 per cent. 

19707a. Have you any houses of ill-fame here?—None in Ottawa, none that you 
can call by the name. 

19708a@. Do you think the license law is violated very often ?—I think it is. 

19709a, Very often ?—I think so, I think it is violated every day. 

19710a. Do you believe it is difficult to enforce a license law ?—I think it is pretty 
hard. The parties that drink help the hotel-keepers and aid them to bother the police 
in finding it out. - They all work together. 

19711la. But did you not think it was easy to enforce any law ?—I would say it is 
easy to enforce a law if you appoint officers and pay them. I think every law can be 
carried out if the penalties are made severe enough, but I do not think a $10 fine for 
breaking a law is much of a penalty, and $20 for breaking the Sunday law. 

19712a. Is it not the duty of your police to see to the observance of the license 
law ?_Yes. 

19713a. Well, if it is not easy to enforce that law how can you contend it will be 
easy to enforce a prohibitory law /—Make the penalty for breaking the law so severe 
that the man will not do it a second time. 


By the Chairman : 


19714a. I think you also added that you would have a special force and special 
machinery to enforce the Act /—Yes, to carry it out. 

19715a. Is it customary to have special machinery and a special force to put in 
operation any particular law, or do the officers and justices of the peace attend to all 
criminal laws in general ?—TI think they attend to all criminal laws. 

19716a. But you think that a prohibitive law would require a special force and 
special machinery to enforce it ?—That is my opinion. I think there is no other law in 
regard to which so many men will swear false to clear the party that breaks the law. I 
think there is no other offence that comes before the police court in regard to which so 
Many men will take the Book and swear false. 

19717a. My colleague asked the question and I do not think that he got a direct 
answer, and I am going to repeat it. Are there many offences committed at the present 
time against the law by the holders of licenses in the city of Ottawa ?—I think there 
are. 

19718a. Does your force make many arrests for breaches of the liquor law ?—We 
bring up a good many. 

19719a. You have told us there were so many taken up for illicit selling, but I do 
not think you gave us any idea of how many licensed vendors are arrested for breaches 
of the law ?—I cannot tell you from memory just now. 

19720a. Is it a large number?—I think we have about fifty cases ina year. But 
I could tell you to-morrow. 


) By Mr. Clarke : 


1972la. Would vou favour the enactment of a prohibitory law prohibiting the 
‘manufacture, importation and sale of liquor ?—I would. 

19722a. In the event of the passage of such a law, would you compensate persons 
who are engaged in the traffic 7—I would for the manufacturer. I do not think a man 
should be deprived of his property in a business that the law has allowed to be carried 
on for such a length of time. 


5 
he 
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19723a. Would you compensate the brewers and distillers. Would you also compen- 
sate the retailers /—I do not think the retailers would require compensation, I would 
not go that far. 

19724a. Why would you not compensate the retailers !—These people who have 
saloons and hotels have got a lot of glassware and fixtures of different kinds that would 
be of no use to them ?—They are depending from year to year just on the good will of 
the Board of Commissioners who give them the license, and they have no security that. 
their license will be continued. Brewers and distillers go into heavy expense. 

19725a. Your compensation would be confined to the people who manufacture /— 
Yes. 

19726a. Were you ever in Maine ?—A little in Portland. 

19727a. What experience did you have there of the operation of the prohibitory 
law ?—I think I never saw so many people sober for two weeks together as I did in 
Orchard Beach. 

19728a. When was that !—Two years ago and three years ago, about the first week 
in August. 

19729a. It was remarkable for the sobriety that characterized the place /—Yes. 
Any parties that I saw the worse for liquor, I knew they brought it with them to the 
beach. 

19730a. What about Portland ?—I was not very much in Portland. 

1973la. Did you have any experience in any other parts of the State ?—Not in 
the State of Maine. 

19732a. In Vermont !—Not much in Vermont. 


By Judge McDonald : 


19733a. What class of people were at Old Orchard? Were they tourists, like 
yourself /—Yes, tourists. 


The Commission adjourned. 


WituiamM McVEIryY. 
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OTTAWA, March 10th, 1894. 


The Commission met this day at 10 o'clock ; 
Present : 
Sir JosepH Hickson, Chairman, presiding. 


JuDGE McDoNALp. Rev. Dr. McLeop. 
EK. EF. Cuarke. G. A. GIGAULT. 


GEORGE JOHNSON, Statistician of the Department of Agriculture, on being 
duly sworn, deposed as follows : 


by Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


19734a. How many years have you been occupying the position of Government 
statistician !—Officially for about six years, but unofficially a great many years. 

19735a. We have had to do a good deal with your tabulation of figures, and as not 
many men are able to deal easily and perhaps accurately with statistics, we come to you 
for a little light : at least I may say, for myself, that there are some things in the statistics 
upon which I would like a little light. Take, for instance, the statistics of crime; I 
find what seems to me to be in some of the earlier years a lack, making a comparison a 
little difficult if not inaccurate. Have youa list of magistrates in the various provinces ? 
— Yes. 

19736a. Do you send forms to them for return ?—Yes. 

19737a. And do you get those forms filled up and returned to you ?—Yes. 

19738a. Do you get returns from all of them !—I think so, we get pretty nearly all 
now, so far as I know. Some few years ago, we didnot get as full returns, from the 
Province of Quebec especially, as we would like, and we sent a special messenger through 
the province to inform every one of the necessity of having full statistics in order that 
they might be valuable for purposes of comparison. Of late years, I think they are as 
full as we can get them. 

19739a. They are nearly complete, then, in late years /—I think so, for all provinces. 

19740a. And nearly satisfactory ?—Well, they are never satisfactory, in this sense, 
that we always want to have them better if we can get them ; we want them perfect if 
we can get them so, and we are always pressing for that point. 

19741a. Now, I take the New Brunswick statistics for 1872. I find in the record 
that in New Brunswick for that year there are seven counties not mentioned. Would 
that be because the magistrates in those counties had not made returns?—No, I think 
not, for I do not know of any that have not made returns. 

19742a. Why are those seven counties omitted from the record for that year !— 
Because the returns, I presume, were nil, nothing but blanks came back. 

19743a. But you are supposed to get returns from all the magistrates in all those 
counties ?—That is the way we get those returns. It is under a law that Mr. Blake 
had passed. 

19744a. I find that Victoria, Madawaska, Restigouche, Gloucester, Sunbury, 
Queen’s and Albert, or seven out of the fifteen counties of New Brunswick, either made 
no returns, or there had been no offences!—If I knew what you wanted to find out, I 
could make a note of it and make an examination. Madawaska, for instance, is not a 


county. 
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19745a. Madawaska is a county, for provincial purposes?—Yes, but not for 
Dominion purposes. 


By Judge McDonald: 
19746a. It is included in Victoria, perhaps !—Yes. 


By the Chairman : 


19747a. Are you in the habit of mentioning the counties when there is no infor- 
mation regarding them in the returns /—No, if there is nothing but blanks. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19748a. I find in the returns for 1890, these counties were omitted: Albert, 
Restigouche, Sunbury, Queen’s, King’s and Madawaska, but Madawaska was included 
in Victoria. I find also that in 1890 St. John County reported a total number of 
convictions of 1,519, and St. John City reported 1,520, St. John County including St. 
John City, so that the city had one more than the city and county together. The 
question I would like to ask is this, was all the crime in St. John County committed in 
St. John City, or did you only get returns from St. John City !—I will take a note of 
that and look into it. 

19749a. The same thing was true of York County in 1890. York County reported 
232 cases, and Fredericton alone reported 233 1—With respect to that, what do you wish 
to know ? 

19750a. The point is this: Is there any return of any crime for York County out- 
side of Fredericton 4 

The Cuarrman.—The object is to find out if these returns are correct. 

Judge McDonatp.—In the case of Fredericton, the city is included in the electoral 
district. . 

Mr. Jounson.—For local purposes, it is a municipality separate and distinct by it- 
self, and we keep the city and county separate. They have two Stipendiary Magistrates, 
for instance. 

Mr. Ciarxe.— Would it not be well if Mr. Johnson were given a memorandum for 
these counties, for the statistics seem to be misleading and inaccurate, and give him an 
opportunity of looking them up 4 

Mr. Jounson.—I would like to have them in detail. 

Rev. Dr. McLeropv.—I will give the figures for 1892. Carleton County, 59; St. 
John County, 1,337 ; York County, 228; Westmoreland, 238. Now, in that same year 
the towns in those counties, respectively, show these figures : Woodstock, 59; St. John 
City, 1,336; Fredericton, 228; Moncton, 247. that is to say, that while the whole of 
‘Westmoreland, including Moncton, had 238, Moncton itself had 247. 


By the Chavrman : 


19751la. What about the boundaries of those counties? Are they boundaries for 
elections to the House of Commons, or for judicial purposes !—In the Province of New 
Brunswick the subdivisions are by parishes. They are perfectly distinct; there has 
never been any change from redistributions in the county—unless you call Madawaska 
a county—-for local purposes. We do not call it a county for Dominion purposes. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19752a. Now, besides that, I find there is a page in the criminal statistics dealing 
with cities and towns alone, and I find that there is a classification of juvenile offenders, 
convicted under the Juvenile Act. Are they to be added to the crimes, stated in another 
column, or, are they separated? For instance, I find in St. John City sixty-five juvenile 
offenders in 1890. I want to know whether they ought to be added to the 1,520, or 
whether they are simply subtracted for the purpose of showing there were that many 
juvenile offenders. Now, I ask these questions because, when I look into Prince Edward 
Island, for instance, I find that Queen's County, in Prince Edward Island, in 1892, re- 
ported 444, and Charlottetown, which is in Queen’s County, reported 411, which would 

GEORGE JOHNSON. 
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leave some to be charged to the county, while that is not true of the others; and, it has 
suggested itself to me, that, possibly, Prince Edward Island sends full returns ?—TI fancy 
so; I could not say from memory. I never burden my memory with details, so far as 
I can help it. 

19753a. It also suggests itself to me that, in New Brunswick, except in a few cases, 
only the cities send full returns. Now, leaving these provinces, I notice two or three 
things concerning Quebec. For instance, in 1890, only fifteen counties or districts 
reported. How many are there in Quebec !—There are sixty-five altogether. 

19754a. In 1892, there were 16. Do you understand that only 15 or 16 of the 65 
reported, and that the others reported nothing, or if they reported, they reported no 
crimes !—I am speaking of 1890 and 1892 ?—I will take a note of it. 

19755a. Not only that, but did the others, though they had nocrime, make reports ? 
I want that also ’—If there was no crime reported, the statistics would be blank. 

19756a. I want to know whether you have got statistics or not. Of course if you 
did get statistics from all of them, it follows you got no statistics of crime from some of 
them !—The only way in which I could answer the question, would be to give you the 
number of blanks. 

19757a. I find in reference to convictions for all offences in the Dominion, in a 
table covering the years from 1891 to 1893, there is shown an increase of from 6:76 in 
1881, to 7:13 in 1898, per thousand ; and an increase also in the Dominion at large for 
drunkenness, from 2°25 per thousand in 1881, to 2°52 per thousand in 1893; also an 
increase of violations of the liquor laws from -40 to °53 per thousand ; and an increase 
also for violations of the municipal law,—indeed an increase allover. Ontario shows a 
decrease in the total of offences, and also in each class except prosecutions for violations 
of the liquor law. Prince Edward Island shows a decrease all round. Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick show a steady increase. Now the question I want to ask 
is this, are Ontario and Prince Edward Island the two provinces which make the nearest 
to full returns ?—The Province of Ontario certainly would show the nearest to full 
returns of any of the provinces. 

19758. Does not Prince Edward Island make nearly full returns?—I could not 
say, I do not recollect. 

19759a. I have been led to believe that from the fact that in our inquiries we 
found more full and satisfactory returns from Prince Edward Island than from any of 
the other provinces ?—I could not say. 

19760a. In Prince Edward Island, I think, the Magistrates report the crimes to 
headquarters and they report here /—Yes. 


By the Chairman : 


19761a. Do the Magistrates’ returns not come directly to you !—Yes, from all the 
provinces, under the Act. We get no returns from Provincial Governments. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


19762a. Would that account for the figures between the Provincial and Dominion 
statistics ?—I do not know, I never compared the two. We just keep to our own 
figures, we do not examine the provincial figures at all, or anything else where we cover 
the same ground. I am endeavouring now to work in with all the Provincial Govern- 
ments so that the full force of both Governments shall be employed for the purpose of 
securing better returns than can be furnished by either one separately. I think in a year 
or two we may be able to handle statistics jointly, but at present we do not. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 
19763a. The thought I had was this, that since Ontario and Prince Edward Island 
have been apparently making fuller returns for a number of years, or nearly full returns, 
than the other provinces, their present and their past are more fairly compared than the 
present and the past of the other provinces!—I cannot say yet. In the Province of 
Quebec we have had a steady growth of interest in the subject, and a much more com- 
plete statement of late years than we had in the earlier years. 
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By the Chairman : 


19764a. Has not the tendency been in the Province of Quebec to enlarge the num- 
ber of offences in later years as compared with previous years /—That is so all over the 
Dominion. 

19765a. But that is more particularly the case in the Province of Quebec !—I think 
Quebec, in earlier years, had not so many offences as the other provinces. 

19766a, Then you havea little difficulty with the dual language perhaps in making up 
your returns !—No difficulty in that. We have a French expert who takes hold of that. 

19767a. I think you have stated in your communications to me that the earlier re- 
turns from the Province of Quebec were much less accurate than the more recent ones ? 
—Very much. 

19768a. The effect of that would be to magnify the crime in the later periods 4 
—Yes, for the purpose of comparison. In fact it is difficult to make comparisons with 
any degree of satisfaction for a period later back than four or five years. Since that 
time we have better returns. But the returns of the Dominion as a whole, for five or 
six years back especially, I think are about as complete as you get them from any 
country. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19769a. Though the returns in the earlier years were incomplete !/—Yes. 

19770a. Is that true of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick?—Yes. We are con- 
stantly pressing upon them every year the necessity of making complete returns, and 
the people of Canada are more and more statistically inclined every year. They see the 
necessity for it, and they are taking now a very much greater interest in the matter than 
they ever did before. Some time ago I sent out about seventy-five returns for some- 
thing, and I got back sixty ; that is a very good proportion. I find all the way through 
that they are coming to see more and more the necessity for this; and what they can 
do by voluntary effort—for we do not pay any of them—they are very willing to do. 
It is much more satisfactory in every sense now. 


by the Chairman : 


19771a. The fact of the omission to make returns, that is to say, either their not 
being sent in, or crimes not being included, would be to diminish the volume of crime 
as shown by your statistics. Suppose you take New Brunswick. If you had five or 
six counties that had not made full returns, the effect would be to show crime in New 
Brunswick lower than it actually was!—They have made full returns during recent 
years, and did make them in former years. 

19772a. I am speaking as to the effect !—It would reduce the percentage. 


by Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


19773a. It is a matter of comparison I want to get at ?—I understand the Chair- 
man has one idea and you have another. You have an idea of a comparison from year 
to year for a series of years, and the Chairman wants to know whether in recent years 
the omission of these counties you speak of would not be an argument in favour of the 
crimes being greater than specified. 

19774a. Exactly, and if returns in the earlier years were less complete, still it 
would appear that a comparison between now and then is not quite fair ?—That is the 
other side. 

19775a. It may be possible that crime then was much greater than it is now, 
whether the omissions in the earlier terms were more than the omissions at present !—I - 
was going to say we might tabulate a statement for the use of the Commission, which 
would give the names of all the counties for a term of say eleven or twelve years and in 
that way, giving the returns from year to year, stating which counties sent returns and 
which did not, you would at once have a certain body of statistics based on returns. 
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By the Chairman : 


19776a. If you could do that, at a not extraordinary cost, it would enable us to 
determine whether the returns were more fully made in the one period than the other ? 
—It would do more, I think. Supposing you got eight counties in the province of New 
Brunswick which had an uninterrupted return for a period of ten years, you would then 
establish a percentage of crime out of those ten which could be applied to the rest of 
the population, and in that way get an approximate of the total crime of that province. 


By kev. Dr. McLeod : 


19777a. While the several provinces are making fuller returns now than formerly, 
I understand you to say they are not even now making what you regard as perfect 
returns !—Well, we do not regard them as perfect if there is by any possibility one man 
who escapes. 

19778a. So that neither now nor in the earlier years do the records you have show 
the whole truth about crime !—I do not think there is any country in the world where 
statistics are exact in any sense. 


By the Chairman : 


19779a. You consider the later returns as accurate as such returns usually are any- 
where in the world ?— Yes. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


19780a. But the earlier returns are not nearly as accurate as these later returns 
are !—No. 

19781a. There is another point I want to suggest, that if the earlier returns from 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Quebec, had been as nearly complete as the later 
returns, a comparison would show a decrease of crime in those provinces instead of an 
increase !—I do not say that in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia they would not, for I 
do not know. In the Province of Quebec I do know that they are not as complete. 
Reserving that point, I agree with what you state. 

19782a. Besides, if the returns in all the years had been equally complete or equally 
incomplete, is it not probable that the Dominion at large would show a decrease in crime 
instead of an increase, the same as Ontario shows a decrease and Prince Edward Island 
shows a decrease !—I cannot tell. It is amere matter of speculation. 

19783a. Because of the particularly incomplete character of the returns in the 
earlier period !—For the Province of Quebec, yes. I could not say as to the other pro- 
vinces, I never examined them carefully. 

19784a. I would be very glad if you would look into that a little carefully, because 
a great deal depends upon whether the returns are full or not. For instance, I find that 
in 1890, in Kent County, New Brunswick, there was no record of any violations of the 
license law, or of any drunkenness at all !—What is the shire town of Kent County? 

19785a. The shire town is Richibucto. You would have that town, Buctouche 
and other places, and still there is no record of any drunkenness or violation of the 
license law. In Gloucester County there is a record of four drunks, but no violations of 
the license law. In Victoria County, which is notorious in some of its sections for drink- 
ing, there is no record of a drunk nor of a violation of the license law !—There may have 
been prosecutions for violating the law but no convictions. There are a great many 
cases of that kind. 

19786a. The only anxiety I have is to get at the facts about the completeness or 
otherwise of the returns !/—I think your criticisms will be very useful and helpful to us. 

19787a. Not being a statistician myself, perhaps I do not quite appreciate the 
relation of those tables to each other, and I am anxious to find out. Now, I have here 
a paper of yours, and there are several questions I want to ask you about it, for I do not 
quite understand it. It is a paper prepared on the Scott Act ?7—I never wrote on the 
Scott Act. 

197884. You were asked to make up some statistics designed to show the effects in 
various ways of the Scott Act /—Yes, the Chairman wrote a letter to Mr. Foster which 
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was passed over to me, asking the total number of convictions in the several provinces, 
the number and character of the cases and so on. 

19789a. In your paper, I see you had made some previous reference to the Scott Act 
in Ontario, and you state that it was difficult to compare some of those divisions hecause 
they did not coincide, and then you go on to say. 

There is, however, in the Province of New Brunswick a group of nine counties whose territorial 
divisions have remained the same. These counties have been under the Scott Act for more than ten 
years. They are all connected geographically. They contain 61 per cent of the whole population of 
the province. 

Then you go on to make a comparison in respect of crime, and you say that 61 per 
cent of the population of New Brunswick being in Scott Act counties, had 38} per 
cent of the crime; and 39 per cent of the population of New Brunswick being non- 
Scott Act counties, had 614 per cent of the crime, which would seem to the reader to 
mean that there had been a marked improvement in the matter of crime in the Scott 
Act counties. Yet you say later on, this: 


It would seem that the result of the investigation is to show that in a general way the Canada 
Temperance Act has not reduced crime. 


I was wondering how you reconciled those two statements /—Please read the whole 
of my statement. 

19790a. “ But that where it has been under the most favourable conditions ima- 
ginable these criminal convictions have materially decreased.” Now, what does it mean ? 
—It means what is a fair deduction, I think, from the figures. 

19791a. What do you mean by saying “in a general way the Canada Temperance 
Act has not reduced crime ” ?—Taking the whole Dominion through. 

19792a. Did you expect the Canada Temperance Act to affect crime in places where 
it was not in force ?—-Well, Dr. McLeod, I did not expect anything about it. I did not 
know the first thing about the Canada Temperance Act statistically, or any other Act. 
I simply take the figures as I find them, and apply them. If my logical faculty is at 
fault and I make a wrong deduction, I cannot help it, that is my failing. 

19793a..I would very much hesitate even to imply that ?—I am always very care- 
ful about making a statement, but if I have to make a statement I make it after careful 
consideration. I may be wrong, I do not say that anybody is logically infalliable. 
There may be an error in the statement, but the statement is made in good faith, and it 
is made as the apparent result of the general investigation. The last clause of that 
statement refers to the temperance counties throughout the Dominion. 

19794a. I thought perhaps that statement ina general way referred to the province 
as a whole !—No. 


By the Chairman : 


19795a. You are asked if you expect the Canada Temperance Act to affect places 
where it was not in force. If the Canada Temperance Act was in force over a very 
large portion of the Dominion, would it not be a reasonable deduction that it should 
affect the total volume of crime, thatis to say, if it had that tendency at all ?—It would 
affect the crime of intemperance, if you call that a crime. Take those counties in the 
Province of New Brunswick, they are all on the river, and quite easily connected with 
St. John, Assuming that the crime of St. John is unduly or abnormally increased, it 
might be because the people leave these counties and come down to St. John and get 
drunk, and they are hauled up before a Stipendiary Magistrate and fined. The city of 
St. John is therefore held responsible for all the crime of these counties. That might 
illustrate the very case Dr. McLeod has brought up. I would not undertake to say that 
the crime properly attributed to those river counties has decreased, it has merely shifted 
its position. 

19796a. I will ask a purely abstract question. Given that the effect of the Canada 
Temperance Act is to reduce the volume of offences, given that it is in operation over 
a half or three-quarters, or the entire area of a section of a province having a large popu- 
lation, would it be a fair deduction, supposing the first premise to be correct, that there 
should be a reduction in the total volume of offences in the Dominion 1--Well, Tam nok 
sure that the first premise is correct. 
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19797, I do not say that it is, because it is a matter of contention. TI say, sup- 
posing it to be /—Well, I would like to look into that more carefully, because my own 
experience is that if you have a certain class of crime more strictly attended to by the 
law and by persons who are interested in enforcing that law, the chances are that crime 
will break out in some other direction. 

19798a. I think you mistake me. Ido not assert that the Canada Temperance 
Act has reduced the volume of offences. I say, supposing the contention is correct, 
would you not expect, if it was in operation over a large area of the Dominion, that the 
statistics would show a reduction in the total volume of the offences !—Of offences, but 
not of crime. That is to say, a good many men will commit offences when they are half 
drunk, that they would not’ commit when they are sober. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


19799a. It occurred to me that, possibly, you had reference to the province in this 
statement /—No ; I think you will notice that it refers to the whole Dominion, and is 
in answer to the very first statement asked for. I think that paragraph would better 
have been below rather than above, as, from its position, it seems to relate to the Pro- 
vince of New Brunswick. 

19800a. I notice that, in table B, you give the crimes in the Scott Act counties in 
New Brunswick in detail, because it is that group of counties you refer to. But you 
have not given any table of the crimes in non-Scott Act counties !—They are so grouped 
for this reason. For instance, take the city of St. John and the County of St. John. 
I think the city of St. John has had the Scott Act carried, but never enforced. 

1980la. You are mistaken ?—No; Iam right. Carried, but never enforced. 

19802a. If you will permit me—although you are Dominion Statistician, you are 
incorrect on that point ?—No, sir; I am right. 

19803a. The nearest St. John City ever came to carrying the Scott Act was within 
two votes ?—They carried it by four votes under the decision of the court, but so small 
was the vote that it was never enforced. You see I am right. 

19804a. We will not discuss that, but it is one of the cases in which official statis- 
tics are incorrect and personal knowledge is correct. 

The CHarrmMAn.—But Mr. Johnson speaks of some action of the court. 

Rev. Dr. McLeop.—There was no action of the court. It was the action of the 
voters by a majority of two. 


By Judge McDonald : 


19805a@. Is it not a fact that what is now part of the city of St. John, and which 
was formerly Portland, was under the operation of the Scott Act ?—That is only within 
recent years. But, leaving that subsidiary discussion, I found that what I wanted to 
do under the reference to me, was to find somewhere in the Dominion of Canada a group 
of counties which would be contiguous to each other, and would, in that way, be much 
more useful for the purposes of investigation, as I understood them, which were to find 
the exact truth. The only way was to take some group of counties somewhere in the 
Dominion, which would be contiguous to each other and also be under the Scott Act. 
In New Brunswick, if you take Charlotte and York counties, and right across Sunbury 
and Queen’s, to the Gulf shore, you find them all Scott Act counties with the exception 
of the county and city of St. John, which hes midway between them. We had, there- 
fore, in the Province of New Brunswick the only place in the Dominion where there 
was a large area covered by Scott Act conditions ; and, therefore, I thought we could 
make a much fairer statement of the case with that area, than by taking an isolated 
county, surrounded by non-Scott Act counties, or an isolated county, surrounded by 
Scott Act counties. The case of St. John is a case in point. The people poured down 
from the Scott Act counties into the non-Scott Act counties in order to get liquor and 
to get drunk afterwards. I think if you will look over the whole Dominion, you will 
find no other group of counties in the same circumstances as this group in New 
Brunswick. 
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19806a. But that is not answering my question. In making that statement, in 
table B, about Scott Act counties, you gave them in detail, that is you gave a list of 
Scott Act counties and the crimes of each in detail ; but when you gave statistics about 
the non-Scott Act counties you did not give them in detail, you simply grouped them, 
and the question arose in my mind why you did so? Was it because in the non-Scott 
Act counties there were incomplete returns !—I did not think it necessary for the pur- 
poses of investigation to spend a week over something that did not seem to bear on the 

oint. 

, 19807a. It occurred to me that since you gave in detail the Scott Act counties, in 
order to be perfectly accurate there ought to have been a detailed statement of the 
others /—We can prepare it. 

The Cuarrman.—I do not think it was asked for. 

Rey. Dr. McLrop.—I am not asking for the details, but I am simply saying that 
for the purposes of comparison the data should be of a similar nature in both cases. 

Mr. Jounson.—Mr. Clarke will understand the position. Our rule is to follow copy 
even if it goes out of the window. We are supposed to have no prejudice. So far as I 
am personally concerned, I do not care an iota what the result is if I can get at the facts. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19808a. I did not suppose you did, and I am not inquiring about your opinions or 
belief, but only to get at the nature of these statistics, so that one may know just how 
much value to attach to them, and how much a comparison is worth ?—In a matter of 
statistics it is indifferent to me whether I am dealing with hogs, or logs, or dogs, or 
human beings, or what else. 

19809a. You know there is an adage that figures will not lie, but we are learning 
that if figures are not complete they give a misleading impression, although in this case 
T do not think it is the fault of the compiler ?—I do not think that figures he; I think 
the mistake is in the application of the logical faculty to what they mean. 

19810a. Is not this true also, that figures may not lie, but if you have not enough 
of such figures as you ought to have, a wrong impression is given !—It often happens 
that if we have not complete figures of the same kind from year to year, we may have 
an incomplete statement from year to year. For statistical purposes they are just as 
good as if they were complete, although for our own purposes we like to have them as 
complete as possible. 

198lla. But if you have incomplete returns in 1890,and in 1892 you have complete 
returns, it is not at all fair to compare the condition of things as indicated by these 
returns in 1890 with 1892?—That is what I have said all along. 

19812a. That is precisely what I want to get at, whether these early figures were 
equally complete with the present figures, or whether they were equally incomplete !— 
Well, we obviate that difficulty to a certain extent as we do the difficulty in regard to 
the ages of the ladies in the census. 

19813a. Guess at them !—No, we do not guess at them, but we put all those 
between twenty and thirty in one class, and when a lady says she is 25 or 29 or what- 
ever it is between those figures, we put her in that class ; keeping her between 20 and 
30. They may forget to a year, or two, but not by ten years. Now, in the case of these 
incomplete statistics we take them by five year periods, and in that way we rectify the 
mistakes of the earlier years by the completer returns of later years, and so we get 
very close to accuracy. 

19814a. I notice there is another table here that refers to the increase of popula- 
tion. You go into birth and death statistics, and in the third paragraph of the last page 
you say there was a decrease of population in the Scott Act counties as compared with 
the non-Scott Act counties !—Yes. 

19815a. Now, I will tell you what occurred to me, and if there is anything in it 
you will confirm my impression. The Scott Act counties are Carleton, York, Sunbury, 
Queen’s, Charlotte, King’s, Westmoreland, Albert, and Northumberland. The non-Scott 
counties are, St. John County and City, Kent, Gloucester, Restigouche, Victoria and 
Madawaska. Did this occur to you in making your calculation, that every county 
which shows an increase in population has a large French population? Does this leave 
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any effect !—Well, I do not know why the French population should be better than the 
others, if that is what you mean. 

19816a. Is it not a fact that French families are much larger than the families of 
other nationalities !—No, it is not a fact. It is the general opinion, but it is a fallacy. 

19817a. That there is not a larger natural increase in the French districts than 
there is in the English districts /—No, it isa mistake. Throughout the whole Dominion 
the ratio of increase of other nationalities would be represented, perhaps, by 5-4, and the 
French by 5:5. 

19818a. One county in which there was a large increase but which had no French 
population, was York, which is a Seott Act county; and this occurred to me—perhaps 
you will tell me whether I am correct—St. John and York, neither of which has any 
French population, may fairly, be compared, perhaps, as to increase or decrease of popu- 
lation /—St. John has more manufactures. York has Marysville, which has a very good 
population. 

19819a. I noticed that St. John, which has a license law, decreased 7-5 and York, 
which has the Scott Act, increased 1-0. Then I wondered why you did not make some 
reference to Prince Edward Island in the matter of increase or decrease of population so 
far as it relates to the Scott Act. There are three counties in Prince Edward Island, 
King’s, Prince and Queen’s, and Queen’s is the only one which shows a decrease of 
population and that is the county which repealed the Scott Act. Does that have any 
effect at all !—I think Charlottetown royalty is a separate municipality from the other 
royalties, and they are included in the census figures. But we have had to makea little 
difference there in consequence of the mistakes of former years including the royalty in 
the population of Charlottetown, and I think there is a small population in the royalty 
as distinct from the other municipality, but it was all put down for Charlottetown. 


By Judge McDonald : 


19820a. Are you able to state whether the decrease has occurred in the rural dis- 
tricts alone, or whether it occurred in the city of Charlottetown !—No, we would not be 
able to do that. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19821a. Since the effect of the Scott Act upon the population was being considered, 
it has occurred to me that your comparisons might be carried further. For instance, in 
Nova Scotia, Cumberland County shows the largest increase in population, and I think 
it has had the Scott Act since 1883. Antigonish shows the largest decrease, and it 
never had the Scott Act?—In Cumberland there is Springhill and all that mining 
region, Antigonish has but a small village. As I explained already, I thought my 
work was sufficiently done when I took a group of counties and examined them. I did 
not examine all the others, I could not bother my head with them, because I said, there 
is one group of counties which exhibits in the fairest possible way certain effects of 
something or other, it may be the Scott Act or it may be something else, I cannot say, 
I examined the statistics of those Scott Act counties to see what their condition is, and 
I took another group of counties with a condition of things similar to theirs, having 
selected from the very best examples I possibly could, but with the Scott Act dropped 
out. 

19822a. There is another item in your return that I would like to inquire about, 
and that is the matter of capital in table F. You go on to show that the capital em- 
ployed in manufactories has increased at a greater rate in non-Scott Act counties than 
in Scott Act counties. You say that the increase was 3:41 per head greater in non- 
Scott Act counties than in Scott Act counties. Now, it may be because I have not 
statistical skill or knowledge, which I freely grant, but I will tell you what occurred to 
me and you may tell me if I am right. In 1881 the Scott Act counties had $3,865,531 
employed in manufacturing, and that grew in 1891 to $8,608,648. In the non-Scott 
Act counties there was employed in 1881, $4,559,751, which increased to $8,000,107 in 
1891. Now, if the non-Scott Act counties had increased their capital in the same ratio, 
they would have had in 1891 over ten million dollars instead of eight millions. That is 
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the impression I got. Am I correct?—The statement here is that in the Scott Act 
counties the capital increased from $3,865,531 in 1881, to $8,608,648 in 1891. 

19823a. The proportion may be gained this way, as three is to eight so is four to 
ten. Now, if that proportion is carried out, the capital in the non-Scott Act counties 
would be over ten millions in 1891, instead of eight millions, if they had made the 
same increase as the Scott Act counties. Is that correct !—That is correct. In speak- 
ing of capital, we might put it upon the per head basis, which is the only one we could 
apply to it. 

19824a. Do you know whether it is possible for us to get from any returns, the 
number of men whose employment is exclusively with the liquor traffic ?—You can get 
them, I have no doubt, by applying to the Internal Revenue Department and the Cus- 
toms Department. 


By Mr. Clarke - 


19825a. Could we obtain from you some specific information with regard to con- 
victions in the County of Halton, for the six years during whicn the Scott Act was in 
force, also for the three years preceding that period and the three years subsequent to 
it ’—Yes, I think the Chairman will tell you that we have never refused anything that 
we could possibly furnish. 

The Cuarrman.—lI desire to say that you have been most obliging in supplying 
all the information that has been asked for, and to the fullest extent possible. 

Mr. Jonnson.—I am very much obliged to the Commission for pointing out any 
mistakes that they have discovered in the statistics. There is one very important thing 
that my predecessor had overlooked, and that is in relation to statistics in the North- 
west Territories, where the Commission has done as much good from a statistical point 
of view, as all the money that has been expended in enabling us to get full returns. 


The following letter was subsequently forwarded to the Commission by Mr. George 
Johnson :— 


‘*Orrawa, 19th March, 1894. 


‘¢Srr JosEPpH Hickson, Chairman, Royal Commission on Liquor Traffic, 
‘* Montreal, P. Q. 


‘** DEAR Str JOSEPH,—In accordance with my promise, I send answers to the questions asked by 
the Rey. Dr. McLeod : 

“1st. In all cases, returns of criminal statistics are forwarded by the proper officers to the 
Department of Agriculture. When in any case no offences have been charged, returns are sent to us 
in blanks. This is an arrangement for all the provinces. 

“¢Ond. In the case of Quebec province, the several electoral divisions are grouped into twenty 
judicial districts by chapter 2, Revised Statutes, Quebec, 1888, section 4, 70. The Criminal Statistics 
for the 65 electoral divisions are thus obtained. 

«3rd. I find on examination that the table infthe Criminal Statistics blue-book published by the 
Department of Agriculture—relating to crime in certain cities is misleading. It cannot be used with 
any certainty because in many cases the returns are for the county of which the city is the seat of the 
court. The table errs in such instances in attributing to the city all the crime, whereas part of it 
was committed in the county outside of the city. The table has appeared in the blue-book for several 
years, having been given a place by my predecessor. 

‘* A year or two ago I altered the heading of one of the columns, hoping thereby to make it more 
accurate and as it had a certain valueI retained it. But as I observe that it has misled some students 
I have dropped it in the Criminal Statistics of 1893. 

““Rey. Dr. McLeod and I had a divergence of opinion on the point whether St. John County had 
ever put in force the Scott Act. I find from the record that it passed the Scott Act in 1886 by a 
majority of 43. But the Act, though proclaimed, was never put in force. Probably the Doctor and I 


misunderstood each other. He possibly was thinking of the city and I of the county which then 
included Portland, if I mistake not. 


*‘T remain, yours very truly, 
“* (Signed) GEORGE JOHNSON, 
** Statistician.” 
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VENERABLE ARCHDEACON J. 8. LAUDER, of Ottawa, on being duly sworn, de- 
posed as follows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


19826a. You are Clerk in Holy Orders in the Church of England !—Yes, and Rector 
of Christ’s Church, Ottawa. 
19827a. How long have you been Rector of Christ’s Church ?—Over thirty years. 
19828. Will you state the counties that are within your Archdiaconal district ?— 
There are eight counties in eastern Ontario, Renfrew, Lanark, Carleton, Prescott and 
Russell, Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry. 
19829a. Do you know whether any of these counties at any time have been under 
the operation of what is called the Scott Act ?—The County of Carleton. 
19830a. Do you know personally if any of the others were !—I do not know where 
_it was tried in any other County but Carleton. 
19831a. Have you in the course of the discharge of your duties as Archdeacon, been 
brought into contact with the clergy residing in sections in which this Act has been in 
force /—Yes, constantly. 
19832a. From information obtained from them did you learn what the results were, 
that is to say, whether the results of the Scott Act in the counties in which it was in 
force, had a tendency to decrease drunkenness !—No, I think all our clergy found it was 
a failure, so far as I have heard them speak of it, and a bad failure. 
19833a. Have you had any personal experience of the operation of prohibitory law 
in any other country !—None. 
19834a. Has the Scott Act ever been in force in Ottawa City !—No. 
19835a. As a citizen of Ottawa, and as Rector of Christ’s Church, have you had an 
opportunity of observing how the provisions of the license law are carried out in this 
city as regards the closing of places upon Saturday nights and Sunday, and sale to 
minors and drunkards ?—I think they have been carried out fairly well. 
19836a. You never heard any complaints!—I never heard any strong complaint 
about the non-enforcement of the License Act. 
19837a. Have you been troubled at all by having any such places in your neigh- 
bourhood ’—None in the iminediate neighbourhood. 
19838a. As a clergyman and also as a citizen, do you find that there is much 
drunkenness in the city !--No, | do not think thereis. I think that Ottawa is probably 
the most moral city for its population you will find anywhere. You very seldom see 
_ drunken people. Of course in a large population like this, you will find occasionally a 
few who will break the law, but as a general rule, I think, this is a very quiet city. I 
am out a great deal at night and I never meet any drunken people. 
19839a. We learned from the Chief of Police yesterday that since 1886 there has 
been a remarkable decrease in the number of arrests in this city. Now, I would ask 
you, as a citizen, whether you have noticed that there has been an increase of temper- 
ance habits in the community ?—I think there has been a very decided improvement in 
that way in the city. 
19840a. I suppose you see that in visiting the different parts of your archdiaconal 
district —There is a decided improvement. 
19841a. To what do you attribute this improvement {—The preaching and lectur- 
ing on the subject of temperance and total abstinence, I think, has had a very good 
effect. 
19842a. Then you think the religious and moral influences that have been brought 
to bear have had very good success ?—I think so. I think the religious influence and 
the moral influence are producing a good effect upon the community everywhere. 
19843, Do you think there is a larger number of licensed places in Ottawa at the 
present time than is needed ?—I do not know how I could answer that question very 
well. There are always many more places licensed than there should be or need be. 
You will find that in all communities. 
21—86%*** 
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19844a. In the Church of England, what is the rule as to the wine to be used in 
the Holy Communion? Is it fermented or unfermented wine /—Fermented. 

19845a. And that has been adopted by the church as a whole ?—Adopted by the 
church generally. I do not think the church would use anything else. 

19846a. Has it ever been the custom in the church through the centuries to use 
anything else ?—Not that I am aware of, or ever read of. 

19847a. Are you yourself favourable to prohibition in principle 1—No. 

19848a. Would you have any objection to state the reason ?—Of course we take 
the highest ground of all, the scriptural ground, that it is not in accordance with the 
principle or teaching of scripture. We think it is an interference with a man’s rights. 
We think that there are other vices that are just as injurious to the community as 
drinking. I do not think there is any other principle except a moral principle that can 
put it down, and I do not think that any law can rightfully be passed to suppress it. I 
think these are the opinions of the clergy of the church pretty generally. 

19849a. In case of the enactment of a law prohibiting the manufacture of liquor, 
would you deem it right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and 
machinery rendered useless /—I do not know. 

19850a. Have you ever considered the matter !—No, I have never considered that. 
I suppose they ought to be compensated if they are deprived of privileges which have 
been considered at one time lawful rights. 

19851la. Is there any other statement you wish to make to the Commission yourself 
on this question ?—I think that a great deal is being done and can be done by religious 
and moral influences, and that a wonderful change has been made within the last twenty 
years in the drinking habits of the people. I think these influences are the very best 
power that can be brought to bear to prevent an evil of this kind. In my opinion it is 
not possible to prevent drinking absolutely. I think prohibition will lead to other evils, 
to illicit manufacturing and to smuggling of all kinds. How that is to be prevented is 
a question I cannot answer, but I am positive that prohibition will lead to these results. 
We might get rid of one evil and introduce a great any more. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19852a. In your contact with families, during your many years experience as a 
pastor, have you found that the drink traffic and habit are the cause of much of the 
distress that you have had to deal with and that has given you pain ?—Not in all cases, 
but in a great many cases it has produced these results. 

19853a. Do you recall anything now which is in so large a degree responsible for 
unhappiness and distress as that one thing ?—TI do not think that drinking.is the cause 
of all the troubles and misfortunes that happen to people. I think the drinking is 
often indulged in afterwards to cover up the shame and the disgrace which people have 
brought upon themselves through other causes. The great crimes that are committed 
in the present day are not, as a rule, committed by drunkards ; they are committed by 
clever, intelligent men who are not at all addicted to drunkenness. Drunkenness does 
not always lead to murders or felonies, but it is often indulged in afterwards to cover up 
shame and remorse. 

19854a. In many cases, then, you look upon it as an effect rather than as a eause ! 
—As an effect. 

19855a. Not speaking of large crimes, there is a lot of domestic misery and unhap- 
piness, neglect of religion and neglect of children; have you found that a considerable 
percentage of that is attributable to drink /—No doubt a good deal of that is caused by 
drink. I think the facilities for getting drink are the cause of a great deal of trouble. 
If more restraint was put upon the facilities for procuring drink I think it would have 
a very good effect. 

19856a. You think it would be well to decrease the facilities ?—I think so. I hold 
that the sale of drink should be regulated by the Government, and we ought to have 
Government agencies for the sale of these things. People should not be allowed to go 
into taverns and sit down and drink. If they want liquor let them go in and buy it 
the same as they buy a pound of tea, and from a Government agent who has no object 
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in selling. That is the idea of the Bishop of Chester. A good many of our bishops and 
clergy have been putting forward that view for a long time—that the sale of liquor 
ought to be made a Government business; then it will be properly regulated and freed 
from the difficulties that surround it in the shape of smuggling and illicit sale. 

19857a. Would you remove the saloons !—Remove the saloons, which I think, are 
the curse of every community. If a man wants a bottle of wine or a bottle of brandy 
let him walk into a decent establishment and buy it and pay for it, and then walk out. 
Let him buy that from a Government establishment. There is no reason why that sys- 
tem should not be carried out. If we could arrive at something of that kind,! think all 
parties would be satisfied, and that the evils of drinking, especially among the poor, 
would be greatly curtailed. 

19858. I think your Chapter passed a resolution looking in that direction !—Yes, 
we did. 

19859a. It is something like the Gothenburgh system that they have in Norway 
and Sweden !— Yes, then we could have pure liquor. A great deal of the stuff that is 
sold under the name of liquor now, is a mere poison, that is what does the damage. It 
is not liquor at all that is sold. Ifa genuine article could be sold, most of the evils of 
drinking would disappear. A tavern-keeper told me sometime ago that they manufac- 
factured what is called tavern whisky, which is quite different from the higher grade 
whisky which is sold to people who can pay for it. There is a quality of whisky called 
tavern whisky, I do not know what it is, but this tavern-keeper said a man would have 
to be educated up to drinking it. He said it was very little better than poison. That 
is the stuff our poor people are being killed with in those low groceries and taverns. If 
that could be prevented in any way, a great good would be done to the community. 

19860. You think then the adulterated article is more serious in its evil effects 
than the genuine article. 

19861la. We have had testimony from a medical gentleman of large experience in 
one of the provinces to the effect that there is no ingredient which enters into tbe liquor 
as an adulteration more dangerous than the spirit itself. I suppose you have not given 
that matter study ?—No. 

19862a. The Bishop of Ontario, I understand from reading and otherwise, takes 
quite strong ground in dealing with the drink traffic ; have you heard him make any public 
utterance /—No, I have not. 

19863a. You do not know what his position is then?—-No. I have not heard 
him. 

By Mr. Clarke: 


19864. Regarding the treatment that is now meted out to drunkards as a punish- 
ment, do you approve of it? For instance, if a man is arrested for drunkenness he is 
fined one dollar and costs, we will say, or sent to jail for a week, do you think that has 
a good effect upon him ?—I am utterly opposed to arresting drunkards and hauling them 
up before the court and exposing them to a gaping crowd. I am satisfied that the man 
who gets drunk suffers enough in the pain and disgrace. I believe it is the duty of the 
police to protect people who are not able to take care of themselves. I think if these 
men were brought home to their houses that is all the punishment that should bé meted 
out tothem. If you bring them up in the police court and fine them, it often happens 
that the punishment is not equal. One man will get ten days and a heavy fine, another 
man will be let off with twenty-four hours. 

19865a. Respecting those who might be called confirmed drunkards, who are 
brought before the court again and again in the course of a year, and sent to jail for 
twenty or thirty days, has that punishment any good effect 7 ot a bit. ind 

19866a. Would you favour the establishment of industrial homes or sanitariums? 
—I think so. Sending them to jail does them no good. 

19867a. Would you favour the establishment of inebriate asylums or industrial 
homes where they would be given special treatment for this habit ?~I think that would 


be a very good idea. 
21—86}*** 
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By Rev. Dr. McLeod: 


19868a. Would you establish these at public expense /—There is no other way to 
maintain them, on the same principle as asylums. There are so many causes leading to 
drinking that we do not see and understand in these poor creatures who are addicted to 
that habit, that I think it is wrong to drag them to the cells and bring them before the 
police court next morning You do not benefit them at all ; this treatment does not tend 
to make them more sober. 


By the Chairman: 


198694. Are the associates with whom they are brought into contact in jail likly to 
improve them at all?—No, I do not think so. Sending a man to jail lessens his self- 
respect and makes him worse. ! think that kindness, sending him home and taking care 
of him, will have a better effect upon the man than putting him in the cells and bring- 
ing him up before the police court next morning. I have always felt that. 


Rey. G. J. LOW of Almonte, Ont., on being duly sworn, deposed as foilows :— 


By Judge McDonald : 


19870a. You are a clergyman at Almonte!—Yes, Clerk in Holy Orders in the 
Church of England, and Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Almonte. 

19871a. How long have you resided at Almonte !—Nearly seven years. 

19872a. How long have you been in Holy Orders ?—Thirty years. I was ordained 
in 1864. 

19873a. As a clergyman, have you found in your experience that there is a large 
amount of suffering caused by drunkenness on the part of people in the community?— Yes. 

19874a. And that oftentimes troubles arise from the intemperance of parents and 
members of families !— Yes. 

19875a. Have you considered whether any changes could be made in the system 
under which intoxicating drinks are vended which would have the effect of diminishing 
the evils of drunkenness !—Some change might cause a diminution, but the difficulty in 
my mind is to settle on what change. 

19876a. We understand that you have given a considerable degree of study to the 
question which we are charged to investigate. Taking the first question, of the traffic 
as it is at present carried on, can you suggest to the Commission any amendments to the 
present system that you think would be of benefit and in the interest of temperance !— 
To speak briefly, it seems to me that what is called the Gothenburgh system is the best 
and most workable, and another one which they are adopting in South Carolina. 

19877a. That latter is a mixed system, called “the dispensary” system ?—Yes. 

19878. Is it your idea that it would be of advantage to remove from the individual 
who sells the liquor the inducement of private gain ?—Yes, I think it would be. 

19879a. And to give the control of the sale to the State 7—Yes. 

19880a. Would you deem that it would be of benefit to have a frequent and 
thorough inspection of the liquors that are sold !— Yes, decidedly. 

1988la. Have you considered the question as to whether it would be advisable to 
try, by legislative action, to do away with the treating system ?—Yes, I think that is a 
very objectionable system, and that it might be done away with by legislation. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


19882a. How ?—I could not say. 
19883a. Could you suggest how, by legislation, the treating system could be done 
away with ?—I could not, unless it was by doing away with all bar drinking. 
Ven. Archdeacon J. 8S. LAUDER. 
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By Judge McDonald : 


19884a. If either is to be done away with, have you considered whether it would 
be better to suppress what is called the saloon, or the hotel bar—by saloon I mean a 
place where travellers are not entertained, but a mere place for drinking, although 
there may be a restaurant in connection with it ?—I cannot speak very well with respect 
to that, because I have not lived lately in any large place. In Almonte I am not aware 
of a single saloon such as you have spoken of. All the hotels have beds and accommo- 
dations for travellers, and people in the town who want to take a drink go there, so far 
as I know. 

19885a. Are you acquainted with any of the men who are engaged in hotel keeping ; 
in Almonte ?—Yes, I know the hotel-keepers. 

19886a. What is their character as citizens?—Admirable. I have two of them 
as members of my own congregation. They are well conducted men, and their families 
are a pride to them, one of them especially. The son of one of them, a Bachelor of Arts, 
is now in Japan teaching a college there. The second son is a medical man, and all the 
other young men are of steady habits; the daughter, too, is a fine young woman. In 
fact I do not know of a finer family anywhere than that one. 

19887a. Have you considered at all the question of the treatment of the habitual 
drunkard !/—Yes, I have studied that question lately, and read all I could find upon the 
subject. My idea is that there are different kinds of drunkards. Dr. Searle, in the 
North American Magazine, had an admirable article on the idiosyneracies of alcohol. 
He said it acted in different ways upon different constitutions and different dispositions. 
There are some who have a natural craving for it which they cannot resist if temptationis in 
their way, although the number of such is small in comparison with the great majority. 
There is a large number of persons who, although they may exceed in alcohol for a time, 
turn from it afterwards. It seems to me that different constitutions should be differently 
treated. I would endorse what Archdeacon Lauder said with regard to arresting the 
drunkard on the street and committing him jail ; I do not see much good in that. But 
the habitual drunkard, the man who cannot control himself, ought. to be put under 
restraint. 

19888a. In your own community how is the license law carried out by the men in 
the trattic as to observing the regulations in regard to the sale upon Saturday night and 
upon Sunday, and the sale to minors!—So far as I know, very well. J think I can 
answer for the one hotel-keeper I speak of, in fact the two hotel-keepers who belong to 
my congregation. As for the other two hotels, I do not know much about them, but 
we hear of very little disorderly conduct or anything of that kind in Almonte. There 
may be some of which I donot know. Occasionally I see a drunken man, but there are 
very seldom any rows or disturbance, so far as I know. 

19889a. You heard the question put to Archdeacon Lauder as to the kind of wine 
used in Holy Communion ?— Yes. 

19890a. Do you concur in his answer ?—Certainly, we do not call anything else 
wine but wine. 

1989la. You mean the fermented. juice of the grape /—Yes. 

19892a. Are you favourable to prohibition !—Not by any means. 

19893a. I mean in principle?—No, I am opposed to it, I may as well say to you 
that I wrote a letter to the Globe at the time the discussion was going on about the 
plebiscite, and I stated that although I had written against it a good deal, I would go 
in heartily for prohibition on two or three conditions. Putting them briefly, the first 
is, that it should be thoroughly established beyond all doubt that total abstinence was 
for the benefit of the race generally ; and the second is that once established it should 
be carred out thoroughly. There were to be certain other conditions, and if you will 
let me read the letter that I wrote to the Globe I can acquaint you with them briefly 
and concisely. 

The CHairman.—Gentlemen, will you allow Mr. Low to read his letter ? 

Mr. Crarke.—Certainly. 

Rev. Dr. McLrop.—Certainly. 
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Mr. Low.—The letter was dated November 28th, 1893, and it appeared in the 
Toronto Globe of January Ist, 1894. The letter is as follows :— 
‘*To the Editor of the Globe :— 


**Srr,—I am glad you have opened your columns to a thorough discussion of the plebiscite ques- 
tion. Weneed an arena wherein both sides can have a fair show, and the question be thrashed out 
before the vote is taken. 

“«T am sure there are many opponents of prohibition like myself who would be at once converted 
and vote for it ardently, provided certain conditions were fulfilled. The primary condition to which 
I shall confine my present remarks is this: That it be proved beyond all question that universal total 
abstinence would benefit the race, or at all events, the people at large of this Dominion. 

‘«This point seems to be evaded by both parties. The prohibitionists take it for granted, argu- 
ing from it as if conceded, while the anti-prohibitionists genera]ly content themselves with the plea 
that moderate drinking ‘does no harm.’ If that is the best that can be said for moderate drinking, 
then I would vote for stamping it out. If moderate drinking is like the proverbial chip in porridge, 
neither good nor harm, then, in view of the manifest harm which excessive drinking works, let us go 
in for prohibition. 

<* But I cannot accept such a proposition. Alcohol is too powerful an agent to be such a neutral 
factor. It must either do good or do harm in every case. Now, a vast amount of such drink is con- 
sumed, moderately, by a vast multitude. Is it injurious to that multitude or beneficial? The 
country is now being put to enormous expense to ascertain the opinions of various individuals. The 
Royal Prohibition Commission have the last year or so been eliciting those opinions: they have no 
doubt by this time arrived at the conclusion that those opinions conflict. The acyuiring of this infor- 
mation will cost the country, I suppose, some scores of thousands of dollars. Who will foot the 
bill? Largely the consumers of alcoholic beverages. Every gallon of whisky that is drunk puts 
$1.50 into the Dominion treasury. 

“The Ontario Government is going to have a plebiscite. Who will foot the bill of expense ? 
Doubtless the revenue obtained from licenses will bear a part. So, after all, whether the consumers 
benefit or injure themselves, they certainly benefit their fellow citizens, for they bear an inordinate 
share of the taxation. [If all this immense consumption produces nothing but injury, then the nation 
is guilty of crime in tolerating the liquor traffic for a single day, and doubly criminal in making 
money out of the vices and misfortunes of its people. If, on the other hand, the very many moderate 
drinkers have been benefited instead of injured by such consumption, then prohibition would be a 
crime. There, to me, is the whole thing ‘in a nut shell.’ 

‘To settle this question we should have statistics drawn up by reliable and unbiased parties 
responsible to the Government. In these days, when total abstinence has been practiced by so many 
for a generation at least, and when the study of statistics and averages has become a perfect science, 
touching every matter, from the expectation of life for any individual to the probabilities of the next 
snow storm, surely such a compilation is possible. Let such an authentic, reliable statement be pub- 
lished, showing incontestably that universal total abstinence would result in greater average: 1, 
length of life ; 2, freedom from disease ; 3, freedom from crime, and 4, mental and intellectual power, 
and then we can have prohibition directly afterwards without trouble. 

“But at present let me remind the prohibitionists that, judging from prima facie, facts and 
figures are against the theory. 

‘*]. As to longevity, the report of the British Medical Association and Sir George Humphrey’s 
tables of centenarians, give a most marked advantage to the moderate drinkers. 

“2. With regard to disease, as the case at present stands, those diseases which can he prevented 
or checked with the aid of alcohol outnumber in their victims those diseases which are caused or 
aggravated by drunkenness in the proportion of about ten to one. 

‘3. As to the freedom from crime, it must be mortifying to the prohibitionists to see that in the 
last United States census there were more total abstainers than drunkards who were murderers, and 
other instances thronghont all the world are not reassuring. The Turks who committed the atro- 
cities at Batouk were hereditary total abstainers ; the authors of the massacre of Cawnpore had never 
seen liquor, and the Bedouin, who would kill you for your buttons, would kill you.also if he could for 
drinking beer.—Spectator. On the other hand the Puritans of New England, who indulged so freely 
in rum, were not an immoral people. Scotch whisky, after all these centuries of copious use, has 
not produced a nation of monsters in iniquity nor a race of physical or mental imbeciles. Dickens, 
Kingsley, Von Moltke, Emperor William I., Tennyson, C. H. Spurgeon, were not—every time they 
took their stimulants—possessed with an insane desire’to go and murder somebody, or to rob or lie. 
The ‘Grand Old Man,’ of England, Mr. Gladstone, in spite of his daily modicums of wine, has 
managed to live to a pretty good old age, and has accomplished a pretty fair share of intellectual 
work, and has not committed any great crime that I know of. 

“4. If all these ‘intemperate’ people—according to the language of the prohibitionists—found 
themselves better able to accomplish their prodigious brain work by the aid of moderate drinking, 
then it would have been a great wrong done to us all, a crime against humanity at large, to have 
prevented them. 

**To conclude, if a thorough statistical report, such as proposed, should establish the contentions 
of the prohibitionists on these four points, then let us all go in for prohibition. But if it confirms the 
impression, formed from the above and similar premises, that moderate drinkers, taken as a whole, 
are better physically, morally and intellectually than total abstainers, then to forcibly interdict all 
moderate drinking by enacting prohibition would be a crime against society and a sin against God. 
“The Rectory, Almonte, Noy. 28.” “GEO. J. LOW. 

Rey. G. J. Low. 
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By Judge McDonald : 


19894a, Have you had any experience of the working of a prohibitory law or of a 
local option law !—Before I left Brockville, the Scott Act was in operation there. It 
was not in operation, I think, very long, and I cannot speak very positively about it. 
I think the Scott Act was in operation from lst of May, 1886, to Ist of May, 1889, 
and as I left Brockville in 1887, I do not consider myself qualified to speak of its opera- 
tion. However, I saw some results of it that I thought were very bad. 

19895a. What were they ?—I will give you an example. My church warden, an 
excellent and God fearing man, was summoned by telephone—he was a butcher—to 
transact some business in a hotel. He went to the hotel, I know he went there purely 
for business, and immediately he was hauled up by some good ladies who wanted to 
know why he was there, I suppose, and they created a great deal of annoyance. Of 
course he could swear that he went there purely for business, but he was seen to go into 
the hotel and that was enough. It was supposed that he might possibly have taken 
drink. Now, that was a case of annoyance to him, a sort of spying and watching that 
were intolerable. 

19896a. Was there much of it in that community ?—Well, two or three made the 
same complaints, so much so that finally that became one reason why the Scott Act was 
abolished ; it was such a chance for people to vent their spite—that is the story I heard 
from those who suffered. Then with regard to drinking, I may say that one of the hotel- 
keepers, the very one I was speaking about, when the Scott Act came into force 
conscientiously stopped the sale of liquor, he would not have any in the house and the 
consequence was that a great many travellers and boarders left him. They said: ‘“ Oh, 
that is all nonsense, we can get it anywhere else. If you do not keep it, we will go 
somewhere else where it is kept.” They did leave him, and he lost custom continually. 
I am sure that would be the general effect everywhere. Of course, I do not believe in a 
prohibitory law for the reasons I have stated. In the discussion on the plebiscite the 
argument was advanced that a local prohibitory*law does not amount to much, so let us 
have a general law. But I feel that these evils that have been mentioned, scandals, and 
slander, and evil speaking, and lying, and false swearing, and so on and so on, would be 
intensified ; because I believe it is impossible to force a whole community at once, what- 
ever may be done ina century or so, to be total abstainers. 

19897a. We were told yesterday by a gentleman from your town, Mr. Hebble- 
white, that in the later days of the Scott Act the sale of liquor in Almonte was com- 
paratively open ?—It was, so far as I know. He would have a better opportunity of 
knowing that than I have. This very hotel-keeper I have already mentioned spoke to 
me about it and said: “ Mr. Low, what am I todo? Iam losing all my business. I 
shall have to do just the same as the rest do.” He did not want to begin selling because 
he was a very conscientious man. I think it will be the same everywhere if a law like 
that is enacted against the convictions of the people. I do not think it would be of any 
use, because self preservation is the first law of nature, and if a man thinks, no matter 
whether he is in error or not, that it will be for the benefit of his health to take a certain 
amount of stimulant every day, he will do it according to the first law of nature. 

19898. In case of the enactment of a law prohibiting the manufacture, would you 
deem it right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for plant and machinery 
rendered useless ?—At first sight it seems only honest to do so. I noticed the other day 
that Principal Grant takes another view. He says that liquor sellers, brewers and dis- 
tillers must abide by the law, by the fortune of war, as every other manufacturer has to 
do. 

19899a. The view that is put forward by some is this: Tariff legislation is regula- 
tion, and a license system is regulation, and if, under the latter, men. lose their business, 
nobody thinks of remuneration, for that is regulation. But the business of manufactur- 
ing is different, because the law requires certain buildings to be erected and certain plant 
and machinery to be put in, and the Government derives a large share of the income from 
that business. Now, if by legislation these buildings were rendered useless, and the 
machinery which the law requires to be put in were rendered useless, that position would 
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be different from a mere system of regulation. It is from that point of view that you 
are asked the question !—Certainly it seems to me only honest to remunerate them. 

19900a. Is there any other statement you wish to make yourself in reference to this 
matter /—Of course, that letter to the Globe sets forth my first condition for prohibition, 
and it gave, briefly, some other reasons why I object. I have plenty of other statistics 
and material with regard to these four points. I asked that it be established beyond all 
doubt that universal total abstinence would benefit the race ; and I think that isa 
question which might be settled one way or the other by establishing a bureau of stat- 
istics with regard to longevity and crime, and the use of liquor by those who are brain- 
workers, and so on, with a general mass of information bearing on these questions. 
Now, if it were established by such statistics that total abstinence is favourable to 
longevity, it would be something new in the history of the world; but I would go in for 
it heartily. My second condition of prohibition would be to make it thorough, and in 
order to make it thorough, it should be enforced in a different manner from what it has 
been in the states, where, in my opinion, it is really a sham. The letters that were 
published in the Globe, on both sides, I think, showed that. To be sure, after a long 
while, we did hear that there was some little village or town somewhere where liquor 
could be got after travelling all round. I believe we should have the same results in 
this country under a prohibitory law. Suppose we had that law in Ontario for six or 
ten years, and a delegation came over from the United States to investigate, and found 
they could obtain liquor in Toronto, or Ottawa, or Carleton Place; but, after a while, 
they found they could not get it in Bridgewater or Navan. Surely you would not call 
that a prohibitory law ; I would call it a sham. Now, if we are to have a prohibitory 
law, let it be no sham. After having first established the fact that universal total 
abstinence was beneficial, the next thing we would have to do would be to revise our 
literature. It is no use to tell a man, as the temperance books do, that liquor stimulates 
his pulse and diminishes his muscular power, if immediately afterwards he is to read a 
portion of one of Scott’s Waverley novels, which are very guilty in the way of moderate 
drinking, or to read, perhaps, Milton’s * L’ Allegro,” where he speaks of the “Spicy, nut 
brown ale.” All these things must be eliminated from our English classics ; in fact, Sir 
Walter Scott’s works must be cut down very badly. I say nothing of the Bible, for I 
am keeping church and state separate in this matter. Robert Burns, of course, must be 
greatly pruned, or put under the ban, and a great many other books. The same with 
pictures which are connected with drinking, representing banquets, and so on. 


By the Chairman: 


1990la. Would Punch become extinguished ?—Yes ; and a great many others would 
have to be tabooed the same as obscene literature. 


By Judge McDonald : 


19902a. I understand your view is that as long as these books are read they have 
an educational effect that will counter balance any educational influence put forward 
upon the other side /—To a great extent. In the schools, both classes of books are read 
side by side. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

19903a. What about Dickens ?—He could not be read at all. Dickens, Scott: 
Thackeray, and I do not know how many more, must be put under the ban or banished. 
It is no use to admit part of them, we must do the whole thing. Mr. Fanshawe, a gentle- 
man of the Inner Temple in England, who was sent out by some Members of Parlia- 
ment to investigate the whole matter in the United States, wrote to me to get a copy 
of a pamphlet that I had published ; and he wrote to me afterwards from England, send- 
ing me his report on the liquor trathc, which I shall be very happy to send to the Chair- 
man. He makes the remark in his report that there is a great difference between 
Americans and Englishmen in their manner of legislating. The British people consider 
and look at a question on all sides thoroughly before they legislate, but when they do 
legislate, then they do carry it out thoroughly. The Americans are rather inclined to 

Rev. G. J. Low. 
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experiment, with the idea that if the experiment does not succeed, they can evade it 
somehow. ‘The same idea seems to prevail among married people over there, who get 
married on a short notice because they can get divorced so easily. The same is seen in 
their legislation. It is easy enough to try a trick, and if it does not answer 
away with it. Now, the English idea is first of all to be sure you are right and then 
go ahead. If you can prove that universal total abstinence is for the benefit of the 
race-—I do not know how it is going to be proved, but as I say that is the first point 
in my conditions—then enforce it. I am speaking from a purely secular point of view, 
I leave out religious considerations. 6 

19904a. Take it from a religious point of view!—If we adopted the prohibitory 
system in our legislation we would have to make excerpts from the Bible. The Ross 
Bible would not be a patch to the new Bible. All this talk about unfermented wine is 
demoralizing—trying to show that it means fermented here and unfermented there, it 
is destroying the love of truth in man. To say that this wine was fermented and that 
wine was not, when the very same word is used all the way through, I think it is de- 
moralizing. There isa loss of honour and a loss of truthfulness in the whole thing. 
You would have to read the Bible with curious spectacles in order to make it accord 
with prohibition. It is not so with the other two great religions of the world, Buddhism 
and Mohamedanism. He who runs may read there that wine and strong drink are pro- 
hibited. There is no mistake about it in those religions, the prohibition is clear and 
plain. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19905a. Am I correct in believing that you have written a good deal on this sub- 
ject, first and last ?—At first, I have written a good deal, latterly I have not. In fact, 
since I left Brockville I have not bothered with it, except when it has been forced on 
my notice. But it has brought mea great deal of correspondence from England and 
Kansas and Des Moines, in lowa, and Chicago. 
19906a. You have published one or more pamphlets, have you not /—One pamphlet 
I should not say I published one pamphlet, for I did not. I wrote some letters to 
a local paper in the town of Brockville, and these letters were approved of by what was 
ealled then the Liberal Temperance Union with which were associated Dr. Goldwin 
Smith and Mr. Gordon Mowat. I have some letters from those gentlemen, and they 
thought of publishing my letters in pamphlet form. I could not do it. In fact, I did 
not want to do it, I just published the letters to deliver my own soul on the question, 
in my own town, because I felt it a relief to speak out in one way or the other, and 
either to go in with the stream of prohibition or to show reasons why [ preferred to 
adopt the other plan. Then my paper was taken hold of and published by Mr. Thoman 
who was manager of the Literary Bureau in the United States. 
19907a. Then your pamphlet will be one of the series that Mr. Thoman issues ?— 
Yes. 
19908. Were these letters to which you refer and which were afterwards put into 
pamphlet form, written during the agitation for the adoption of the Scott Act in Leeds 
-and Grenville ?—Yes, they were written from January to March, 1887. I did not agiti- 
tate for either repeal or anything else, but just delivered my own soul upon the subject. 
19909a. About these hotel-keepers at Almonte, two of whom you have referred to 
especially ; do you know whether they were prosecuted for violations of the Scott Act 
during that period ?—I do not know much about it, but I dare say they were, for every- 
body who had liquor to sell was prosecuted at some time or another. 
19910a. Do you know whether they have been prosecuted for violation of the 
license law since then ?—No, I think not. 
1991la. A gentleman who was before us yesterday from Almonte said he had no 
doubt, if I remember right, that all the licensees in Almonte had violated the law more 
or less. I presume those two are of the number ?—It is possible they may have done so. 
19912a. You do not know whether those two gentlemen have been prosecuted for 


violations of the license law ?—I do not know. 


ist 
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19913a. Do you know whether they have violated any of the prohibitory provisions 
of the law, such as the provision requiring them to close at a certain hour on Saturday 
night and keep closed on Sunday ?—That is the very time that I would be at home in 
my study or in church and would not know anything of what was going on. On elec- 
tion days, so far as I can see, they are closed, but there again I am not so well qualified 
to speak as others might be. 

19914a. Do you think the prohibition of the sale of liquor on election days is a wise 
provision ?—I dare say it is, I have no doubt it is, because on any day such as that, 
where there is a great crowd, of course there isa greater danger of men getting drunk. 
But I cannot tell how that works. 

19915a. You spoke about the excellent qualities of the family of one or two hotel- 
keepers, and this question occurred to me. Do you know any families that would have 
been better but for these and other hotel-keepers who are licensed to sell liquor ?—I 
could not say, I do not know, Jam sure. It is very likely that there are many men 
everywhere who are the worse for taking too much liquor, but it becomes a very difficult 
question with me to apportion the divided responsibility, so I would not like to say. 
That many men do take too much liquor, I grant. 

19916. You have referred to Gladstone and some others as examples of men who 
have lived long and well, and who have taken their daily modicum of spirits. Do you 
know what Gladstone’s position is on the question of local option as applied to the liquor 
traffic !—I see he has been discussing it, but this is what I cannot make out, how aman 
who takes it moderately himself can insist upon others not taking it, or insist upon any 
legislation which will prevent another man from having it. 

19917a. I think you are quite consistent !—I was reading an account of a meeting 
in Toronto where one of the ministers, I think it was Dr. Potts, urged upon the prohi- 
tionists not to be too harsh with the non-abstainers, because they wanted their votes 
upon this plebiscite. Now, that I cannot understand, because the plebiscite means: 
Will you insist upon everybody being a total abstainer? And how a man who is not a 
total abstainer can insist upon another man being a total abstainer, is beyond my com- 
prehension. 

19918a. You know that Gladstone does take quite strong ground as to the right 
of a locality to veto the issue of licenses /—-Yes, but he takes his sherry all the same. 

19919a. Do you know whether he takes strong ground as to the matter of revenue ? 
One of the strong claims of the liquor traffic is the necessity of an immense revenue which 
the liquor traffic helps to furnish. Do you know whether Gladstone takes the ground 
that the liquor trafic was not necessary for that purpose !—lI believe he has said so. 
By the way, I may mention that that is one of my conditions, that if we are going to 
have prohibition, the first thing ought to be free liquor, because it will take away that — 
objection. I go in with Mr. Henry George. 

19920a. You would eliminate the revenue from the whole business ?—Yes. Let us 
first do away with excise, licenses, and the rest of it, and then let us see how we can 
get along. 

19921a. Then would you expect that, the revenues being eliminated, neither the 
municipality nor the country deriving any profit from the traffic, the free sale of liquor - 
would produce a condition of things that would move the people to abolish it ?—Do you 
mean that it would intensify drunkenness 4 

19922a. Yes%—I do not, because it would be a terrible reflection upon the work of 
the temperance people for the last forty years if their teaching has done no more than 
that. But I pay the compliment to the temperance workers to think that they have 
educated people to temperance, not to total abstinence. I think much is due to the 
temperance workers who for the last forty years have made drunkenness disreputable. 
There is no doubt that in my early days, when I was at school, a good frolic was the 
correct thing. 

19923a. A man was regarded as somewhat weak if he did not occasionally get 
drunk !—Yes, in fact if I do not mistake, at that time men who were total abstainers 

were not received into life insurance societies, and they started a new company on that 
ground. I think that within forty or fifty years a great change has taken place in the 
Rev. G. J. Low. 


_ morality of the people in regard to drunkenness. A man is ashamed now to be seen 
drunk. Many do not offer liquor at table, in fact in the way of banishing wines and so 
on, and substituting tea, I think men have gone to the opposite extreme. We know 
_ that during the last twenty or thirty years tea has been substituted for wine or beer in 
a large number of families, so much so that we seldom see those beverages now in 
families. Physiologists all say that tea has a weakening effect upon the heart, while 
alcohol strengthens it. Dr. Burney, Sir William Roberts and Sir James Paget have 
said that the best way to take spirits is to combine tea with spirits. But the general 
tendency of belief among physiologists now is that alcohol strengtheris the heart and 
tea weakens it. I want to notice that during the last twenty- uae years heart disease 
has become a terrible factor in the existing cause of deaths, it is increasing every year 
at a-great ratio. I have figures here to “that effect, but I will not refer to them, they 
are referred to in my pamphlet. Now, if it bea fact that alcohol strengthens the heart 
and tea weakens it, there is one case in which teetotalism is doing harm. Then there is 
another argument in regard to consumptives. Everybody knows of course that when 
the disease is thoroughly seated the doctors order alcohol as a medicine. Now, the 
question is to know to what extent alcohol is a preventive of consumption. I havea 
case in view of a young lady friend of mine, a very dear woman—of course I am not 
_ going to mention names. The disease suddenly developed in her, and as she had always 
been a teetotaller and belonged to a teetotal family, the question arises whether it would 
have developed so badly if she had not been a tetotaller. I remember that Dr. Earle, 
who has written of the idiosyncrasies of alcohol, mentioned, and so does the British 
__ Medical Association, that alcohol prevents the ieriiation ot taherda in young people, 
_ and the beginning of consumption. I have a case in my mind now of a young girl 
_ between fifteen and twenty, who went to college, a brilliant girl. Her father was a 
_ great teetotaller, and I believe a medical man, too. She passed her examination bril- 
liantly, and afterwards took a school, and very soon she was stricken with consumption, 
which developed rapidly. Then it was, oh, give her beer, give her brandy, give her 
rum, give her everything to save that precious life. But it was too late. Now, T believe 
i that sort of thing is going on continually. It is my opinion that the disgrace and 
~ opprobrium that are cast upon moderate drinking prevents a great many delicate people 
_ from taking alcohol to-day, this cursing what God has not cursed is hurrying many to 
their graves. 
, 19924a. Have you observed, as a pastor, that the drink habit does curse a good 
aany people ?_Yes, but still it is not the thing itself. A great deal is attributed to drink 
_ which ought not to be. Drink is a great curse, when, like everything else, it is carried 
’ 
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to excess. It is only one cause among many, although that one cause gets the credit for 
all the evil. I think of two or three cases of young men now, who died years ago in 
_ the prime of life, one twenty-five and the other thirty. Well, they were gay characters, 
there is no doubt; ; they were too fond of wine, they were too fond of cards, too fond of 
betting, too fond of horses, and, worst of all, they were too fond of women. By and by 
_ they died of general dissipation, but of course it was all attributed to drink. I know 
they did not. die of drink, they died of syphilis, of venereal diseases. Just so it is 
with a class of lunatics. It js even said that drink is a cause of lunacy. Now, I was 
f looking at a report on the subject published by the Provincial Government, giving the 
existing cause of insanity in the inmates of the asylums of Toronto, Kingston, Hamil- 
_ ton, Mimico, Orillia and London. In these six hospitals, in 1893, drink was given as 
_ the exciting cause of insanity in fourteen cases; intemperance in sexual matters and 
iseases connected with them, was the exciting cause of insanity in forty-four cases, 
religious excitement in sixteen cases. 
19925a. That is the exciting cause, is there no statement as to the predisposing 
cause 1—They are both there, the analysis is very thorough, and it is worth looking into. 
k seems to have very little to do with insanity, compared with other causes. 
19926a. Are we correct in understanding from your statement in your letter to the 
Globe that you think that abstinence excites to crime somewhat ?—No, ‘I would not like 
put it in that way. I simply state facts, and I think in many cases that crime has 
nothing to do with the drink a man takes. For instance, if you “make up a record and 
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say: Here are so many criminals and out of that number so many drink moderately, 
you might as well say that so many have black beards, or brown beards, or so many are 
bald. 

19927a. Do you think that a black beard has the same effect on a man’s moral 
sense as drinking whisky ?—It depends. I donot think that drinking whisky would 
affect a man’s moral sense, if the man has moral sense to begin with. But if he has 
not got much, it will not affect what little moral sense he has. In fact, I hold that the 
proverb in vino veritas is a true one, the alchohol brings out what is in the man, and if 
he is a vicious man it will bring it out. We all know many men who have taken spirits 
for years without becoming criminal and without being excited to crime. 

19928a. You have never favoured the prohibition of the drink traffic?—By no 
means, but I would favour most decidedly those limitations if they can be made to work 
justly and fairly all round. 

19929a. As a pastor for many years, you have been brought into intimate terms 
with a great many families, parents and children ; have you found that the drink habit 
causes a good deal of domestic disturbance, trouble and distress !—Yes, but there again 
I think that very often domestic trouble and distress cause the drink habit. I have 
known many people who have just gone away from the house to have a drink and a 
good time with their brethren because they could not find it within doors. 

19930a. The atmosphere was not congenial at home and they went to the bar-room ? 
—Just so; and I believe in many cases it might be prevented by different conduct at 
home. 

1993la. Then this question growing out of what you said, of the use of tea. Have 
you found that the use of tea in the families causes more domestic misery than the use 
of grog ?—Well, now you are asking me the same question in another shape. The use 
of grog may produce and does produce domestic misery, and domestic misery sometimes 
produces the use of grog. The use of grog has saved many a life, when used in moder- 
ation ; it is saving life in many homes to day. 

19932a. Does domestic misery sometimes drive men to the use of tea which in its 
turn brings on heart weakness and death /—No, I do not think so. They take something 
stronger, something to strengthen the heart. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


19933a. Is the condition of things existing under license in Almonte more or less 
preterable to that which existed under the Scott Act?—I could not say, I do not think 
Tam qualified to judge. As I have said, during the seven years that I have been there 
I have seen every year, occasionally, some one overcome with drink. I know of very few 
people who are habitual drunkards to-day, and I know of very few anyway. 

19934a. People had experience of the license law in Almonte before they had expe- 
rience of the Scott Act ?—Yes. 

19935a. And after having had experience of the Scott Act for three years they 
went back to license!—Yes. 

19936a. For what reason ?—For the reason I have stated, because, first of all, they 
found there was so much falsehood and so much deceit and so much injury. 

19937a. Is there less falsehood, and less injury, and less deceit at present than 
there was under the Scott Act ’—Yes, because there is not the same occasion. 

19938a. Is the present condition of things more or less favourable than that which 
existed under the Scott Act !—To my mind I should say it is more favourable. 

19939a. Upon what other ground can you account for the fact that the Act was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority in Lanark, and repealed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority within the short space of a few years !—It seems to me the obvious answer is that 
they found it did not work. 

19940a. Is there any reason except those you have stated ?—Not that I can thi 
of just now. 

19941a. Can you direct us to any country where this idea of the prohibition of th 
manufacture, intportation and sale, prevails ?—No, and I hope we shall never see it i 
Canada. 

Rey. G. J. Low. 
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19942a. Do you know any country where such a condition of things exists ?—No, 
neither now nor in the past, and I hope we shall never see the time when we shall have 
such prohibition as exists in Kansas and Iowa, if the correspondence I receive is true. 

19943a@. But the prohibition which exists in those states does not interfere with the 
right of any individual to get liquor from outside the boundary of the state for his own + 
use does it ?—I would not undertake to answer that. 

19944a. As a matter of fact, it is so. There is no prohibition of the use of liquor, 
by the citizens of any of those states if they can afford to purchase it for their own use ? 
—Well, but that is not prohibition. 

19945a. Is not that class legislation, to a certain extent !—Yes. 

19946a. Was that an objection to the Scott Act, that people who could afford it 
could bring it in for their own use ?—I think so. Let the poor man have it as well as the 
rich. If it is injurious, let the rich refrain from it just as well as the poor. 

19947a. Have you had any experience of the working of the prohibitory law in 
Maine ?—No, nothing except what I have read. 

19948a. Now, with regard to the movement in favour of local option in the old 
country ; is it intended to prohibit those resident in an option locality from procuring 
liquor for their own use? Is it not the retail sale that is to be prohibited !—I think so. 
In fact that is the only thing that could be prohibited, I suppose, if it was only local 
option. 

19949a. Must we understand what you mean by the term prohibition now, is the 
absolute prohibition of the importation, manufacture and sale?—That is what I am 
objecting to. Because some men get drunk and their drunkenness leads them to crime, 
therefore to restrain everybody from drinking, or to destroy the manufacture of liquor 
and so on, looks to me like burning down the house to roast the pig. 


By Mr. Gigault - 


19950a. Are there not a great many more divorces in Maine and Kansas than in 
Canada, and does that state of things prove that prohibition is doing away with 
domestic troubles /—No, I do not think it does. Divorce is very prevalent, and I think 
it is only part of the general system, the general desire to try all sorts of experiments. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19951a. You would not introduce whisky in order to promote domestic happiness, 
would you?—I have noticed that it does good in some cases. Here is a person who is 
miserable, sick, dying of consumption. I have said: You ought to take spirits, and he 
has taken it and been saved from death. It does sometimes promote domestic happiness, 
because men do not always take spirits to be wicked. 

By Mr. Clarke : 

19952a. Have you given any attention to the punishment inflicted upon habitual 
drunkards who are brought before the Police Magistrate !—I would agree with Arch- 
deacon Lauder about that. I think it is a falacy, and does more harm than good. I 
would like to see the habitual drunkard, the man who cannot control himself, put under 
restraint. 


By the Chairman : 

19953a. You spoke of cases of domestic unhappiness leading to drinking ; I suppose 
there are many cases in which domestic discomforts and disagreements lead men to 
drink ’—I think so, that is what I stated. 

19954. Do you think sufficient attention is paid to the education of the female 
portion of the community in domestic duties !—I think perhaps, there should be a little 
improvement made there, but of course the females and the males all go in together and 

‘they learn in common those things which are good for them. I think most girls are 
taught their domestic duties. 

19955a. Have you had any experience in cities !—No, not since I left London. I 
was curate in the cathedral there before I came to this diocese. I can only speak of my 
experience in small towns such as Brockville. 

| 
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Rev. WILLIAM MOORE, D.D., of Ottawa, on being duly sworn, deposed as 
follows :— 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19956a. Of what church are you pastor /—I have been pastor of the Bank Street 
Presbyterian Church for twenty-eight years. 

19957a. I presume you understand fairly well the scope of this Commission’s inquiry ? 
—TI fancy so. 

19958a. Perhaps you had better make a statement of your views and tell us from 
your experience, the effects of the drink traffic upon all interests affected by it ?—First 
of all, I may say frankly at the beginning, that I am in favour of total prohibition. 


By the Chairman : 


19959a. Do you mean that you would not permit a citizen to import or make it for 
his own use ?—What I should like to see stopped is the general traffic in liquors. Of 
course, I fancy there must be some measure of liquor used in the arts and manufactures, 
and in medicine, and, of course, a pure and wholesome wine is expected to be used for 
communion purposes. Outside those necessary uses, I think the manufacture and sale 
of liquor should be prohibited. 

19960a.’ I am only asking in order to understand the character of the prohibition 
you desire. You would prohibit the importation and manufacture of all intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes ?/—Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


1996la. I understand you include prohibition of the importation, for domestic use, 
by citizens who may desire to do so?—Yes ; that is what I mean. 


By the Chairman : 


19962a. Do you know of any country where a law of that kind exists !—I do not 
know of any country in which such a law is in force. My reason for desiring to see a 
prohibitory law on the Statute-book is this, that so far as my observation goes, the 
liquor traffic is certainly conducive to a very large amount of misery in Canada, 
to a very large amount of disease and distress in the community. It is an accessory to 
a very considerable amount of crime, so far as my observation goes. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


19963a. Do you know of any other single thing that is productive of so much 
misery and distress !—No ; I do not. 

19964a. Do you find, as the years go on, that there is a diminution in the use of 
liquor /—I think there is. So far as my observation goes, I think that the use of liquor 
is slowly but steadily decreasing. 

19965a. I suppose that is attributable to the steady teaching of the churches and 
of moral institutions /—I have reason to think so. 

19966a. Do you think that teaching is helped by restrictive legislation concerning 
the traffic ?—I should think it would be. I do not see why it should not be helped as 
much in that case as in the case of any other thing that is injurious to society. 

19967a. Your denomination, by its General Assembly, has taken quite strong ground 
on this question /—Yes. 

199684. Do you concur in the deliverance of the General Assembly !—Heartily. 

19969a. Have you written at any time on this question ?—I have not. 

19970a. Neither letters nor pamphlets /—No. 

19971a. We would be very glad to hear any statement you desire to make bearing 
on any phase of this question !—I believe that the liquor traffic, as at present conducted, 
is a source of unspeakable misery in families, producing domestic unhappiness in a great 
many ways. My congregation only numbers about 240 families, but I could, at this 
very moment, name no less than five cases where the wives are habitual drunkards, and 
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there has been no end of distress and misery created in other families by the use of 
strong drink. 

19972a. How about the effect on the young men?—So far as my observation has 
gone, it is extremely unwholesome. It reduces the moral tone, blunts the conscience, 
impairs the judgment of young men, and impairs their physical fitness for business. 

19973a. Do you find that domestic unhappiness drives men to drink, to a larger 
extent than drink produces domestic unhappiness’—I do not think it does. I think 
that probably the one nearly offsets the other. But my impression is that more unhappi- 
ness first originates in drink than drink originates in unhappiness. 


By Judge McDonald : 


19974a. Has the Presbyterian Church, in any place which you know, made it a 
term of communion that a man should be a total abstainer ?—No. 

19975a. I have just clipped from a paper this morning the following item :— 

“*The Presbytery of Paris, in session at Brantford, has declined to transmit to the General 
Assembly a resolution recommending that total abstinence be made aterm of communion, on the 
ground that such resolution is inexpedient.” 

Do you concur in that finding yourself ?—I do. 

19976a. In other words, what the church does is to advocate total abstinence and 
recommend it to its members, leaving it to their individual conscience /—Certainly. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


199774. Would it be advisable at this stage in the history of our country to pass a 
measure prohibiting the entire trade, with the exceptions you have named ?—I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the actual condition of feeling in the country to be able to 
say whether prohibition, if passed, could be made effective ; but so far as can be judged 
by the last great vote, I should say that the country was in a fair condition of readiness 
to receive it. 

19978a. If we had not had experience of the repeal of the Scott Act, I think there 
would be an agreement on that point. But some years ago you will remember there 
were overwhelming votes cast in various counties in favour of the local prohibition 
afforded by the Scott Act, and in a short time after a trial of the Act, it was repealed 
by majorities almost as great, and in some instances larger. Do you think it would be 
wise and prudent, in view of the experience we have had with the Scott Act, to look 
upon this plebiscite vote as any indication of a desire to have a prohibitory law in 
Canada, or that there is any value to be attached to it, is a matter of fact ?—In the first 
place, I have never lived in a county where the Scott Act was in force, so that I do not 
know from personal observation what was the reason for the revulsion in public feeling. 
But so far as I am able to ascertain from the temperance people throughout the country 
at large, I am led to the conclusion that they all strongly favour a general as against a 
local prohibitory law, and are of opinion that a general act would be more readily avail- 
able for the purpose than a local act. 

19979a. Were you a resident in this city when the Scott Act was in force in Car- 
leton ?—Yes. « 

19980a. What was the general opinion regarding the operation of the Act in 
Carleton 7—So far as I am able to gather, there was a period during which the Act was 
not very successfully operated, it was difficult to procure convictions. After a time, 
however, an officer was appointed who was heartily in sympathy with the Act, and after 
that I have understood that the Act operated fairly well. 

19981a. Could you give us some reason for your view as to why, if the Act was 
-operating well after the appointment of this zealous and sympathetic official, if it was 
promoting good order and producing beneficial results—why, when the people had an 
opportunity, they voted it out of existence ?—I am not prepared to explain that. 

19982a. It is a most difficult thing to ascertain the cause of its repeal, if it was 
doing good at all. Now, with regard to the treatment of drunkards. Having lived in 
the city for a long time, you must have had your attention drawn to the prevailing 
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method of punishing them ; do you think it is beneficial to them ?—I have very serious 
doubts as to the benefit of putting men in jail, or fining them for being drunk, for this 
reason, that the fine takes so much out of their pockets that ought to have gone for 
the support of the family. There is that difficulty, that to fine the husband who has 
been guilty of drunkenness just reduces by so much the comforts of the family. But 
how it is possible to punish a man without adding very seriously to the distress of the 
family, I do not know. 

19983a. Do you think that any permanent good is done to habitual drunkards by 
committing them to prison for periods of ten, twenty or thirty days in default of fine ?— 
I could not pronounce a definite opinion, I have serious doubts about it. 

19984a. Would you favour the establishment of institutions to which habitual 
drunkards would be committed for a longer period, say twelve months, in industrial 
homes or inebriate asylums ?—If there was any way by which their families in the mean- 
time could be maintained, I think it would be a very good thing. The difficulty in com- 
mitting drunkards for long periods is the fact that their families are left without sup- 
port. In many cases, though a man is given to excessive drinking, there are sober 
periods when he does something for the support of his family. 


By the Chairman: 


19985a. Could their labour not be turned to account in such institutions, and the 
proceeds of the labour turned over for the support of the family ?—In that case I would 
approve of it heartily. 


By Mr. Gigault : 


19986a. Do you think it is immoral to take a glass of wine /—That raises a great 
moral question. 

19987a. Do you believe it is a sin to take a glass of cider or wine ?—No, I do not. 

19988@. If a man at his dinner takes a glass of cider or wine, do you think he is 
committing a sin?—No, I do not. 


By the Chairman : 


19989a. I think you are of the opinion that there is a strong feeling in favour of 
general prohibition throughout the country /—Yes. 

19990a. That it is preferable to local prohibition /— Yes. 

19991la. Do you think prohibition would be efficient over the whole Dominion if 
there were one or two provinces, the people of which were opposed to it?—If they were 
strongly opposed to it, I would be very doubtful of the good results. 4 

19992a. Take the Province of Quebec for instance, if a considerable majority was 
opposed to prohibition, do you think it would be quite right to force prohibition upon 
them by means of a majority say in Ontario ?—Well, I should suppose in that case prohi- 
bition would do very little good in that province. 

19993a. Do you think it would be right to coerce them by the vote of Ontario, to 
do away with their license system and substitute some other means of raising revenue, com- - 
pelling them to adopt a system which a majority of people were opposed to ?—I fancy 
that is a question of a majority over the whole Dominion. The majority has to rule. 

19994a. Where you give a province the right of self-government and delegate these 
things to their legislature, would it be right to sweep away those rights and force upon 
them a law which they disliked or disapproved of ?—If the province have the absolute 
right to deal with these matters exclusively, they may legislate of course, then the Dom- 
inion cannot touch them. I would not interfere with provincial rights, if it is clear 
that they have that right. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


19995a. Were you ever in Maine ?—No, except a few weeks at Portland. 
19996a. What was your experience there ?—I did not see any drinking there. 


Rey. W1ti1AmM Moore. 
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Rey. T. W. WINFIELD of Ottawa, on being duly sworn, deposed as follows :— 
By the Chairman : 


19997a. Have you a church in Ottawa ?—I am Chaplain to His Excellency the 
Governor General. 

19998a. What denomination do you belong to !—I belonged to the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church of this city for some time, but I associated myself with the Presbyterian 
Church at the last General Assembly. 


By Judge McDonald : 


19999a. How long have you been in the ministry ?—Eleven years. 

20000a. Where have you had charge of parishes or churches ?—I had a church in 
Moncton, N. B., and I have been five years in Ottawa. 

20001la. Had you a parish in any other country than Canada?—I came out from 
England to Bermuda, where I had a church. Before leaving England I had charge of a 
church in Yeovil, Yorkshire ; and I had charge of a church in Derbyshire. 

20002a. In your experience as a pastor, have you found that a great deal of misery 
and trouble are caused by drunkenness in families /—Yes, a great deal. I think there 
ean be no doubt as to the fact that the use of liquor to excess is the cause of a great deal 
of domestic trouble and unhappiness. At the same time when you come to investigate 
any particular case, I have always found that there are so many other causes that seem 
to interlock and interfere with one another, that it is very hard to put your finger on 
any one in particular, and say this is the cause of all the rest. Stillas a general principle, 


I believe that the excessive use of drink is the cause of a great deal of domestic un- 


happiness. 

20003a. Since you have lived in Ottawa have you noticed at all the working of the 
license law here as to whether the regulations are observed forbidding the sale of liquor 
on Saturday night and Sunday ?—So far as I know, the regulations are fairly well 
observed. I think that in Ottawa there is less drinking than in any other city of the 
same size that I am acquainted with. 

20004a. We learn from the statistics given by your Chief of Police yesterday, 
that there had been from year to year a great decrease in the number of arrests. In 
your experience as a pastor and as a citizen, have you found that all along the line in 
this community there as been an increased temperance sentiment and temperance 
habit ?—I think so, during the time I have been residing in the city. 

20005a. Are you yourself favourable to the prohibition principle !-—I am not favour- 
able to it as understood by prohibitionists, in its large and sweeping effect. I would not 
include in a prohibitory measure the manufacture and importation because I believe there 
are many circumstances and conditions of life when it is at least desirable that it should 
be possible to obtain some form of stimulants. I would be in favour of such a pro- 
hibitory law as would suppress the indiscriminate sale, as I may call it, because the 
license act is sometimes almost indiscriminate. J would make it very much harder for 
any one to procure a license,,and put it in the hands of theGovernment. To my mind 


that measure of prohibition would be desirable for the well-being of the country. 


20006a. Have you had any experience of the working of what is called the Swedish 
or Norwegian system !/—Not by personal experience. I think the Swedish system is a 


very desirable one. Sehr , 
20007a. You have doubtless heard of the legislation that was promoted in 


England by the Bishop of Chester, allowing the municipalities to adopt that 


_ system ; is that the kind of legislation you mean !—Something of that kind. 


20008a. It would take away from the private individual the incentive to make a 


“profit out of the sale ?—Yes. 


20009a. Because it is that which leads to the abuse ?—Exactly, which leads to the 
abuse of sale. I would do away with the saloon system altogether, I see no use for that. 


whatsoever. d 


20010a. Limiting the number of places also where it could be obtained ?—Yes, 
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20011a. Do you believe that an increased number of places increases the temptation 
to buy liquor ?—I think it does. 

20012a. In case of the enactment of a law prohibiting the manufacture of liquor, 
would you deem it right that brewers and distillers should be remunerated for their 
plant and machinery rendered useless !—I think so, for the reason that the Government 
has given them a right to do a certain business, and if that right is taken away it is 
only fair that they should be remunerated. 

20013a. How long did you live in Moncton ?—I was at Moncton nearly five years. 

20014a. Was the Scott Act in force there !—It was supposed to be in force. 

20015a. How was it carried out ?—Very badly. My experience of the working of 
the Scott Act is such that I certainly would not favour such a law. 

20016a. Would you please tell us from what year to what year you were in Monc- 
ton?’—From 1884 to 1889. There are one or two grounds on which I object to the 
Scott Act. In the first place the enforcement of the Act was left in the hands of a 
committee, and it did seem as though this committee had in view the making of a cer- 
tain sum of money out of the saloon-keepers and others who sold liquor. For instance, 
they would summon aman for infringement of the Act and fine him $50 for the first 
offence. Then ina few weeks they would summon him again—they knew he was selling 
all the time—and fine him $100 for the second offence. The third offence meant im- 
prisonment, and when they wanted to summon him the third time they said: We do 
not want to imprison that man, we want another $100 out of him, so we will not call 
this the third offence but the ‘second offence, and the other the first offence. That 
thing went on from month to month and year to year, and the main offender never came 
to a third offence. He was willing to pay his $100 every few weeks or months that he 
might go on with the sale undisturbed. 

20017a. It was practically a high license system !—Yes, practically. Then there is 
another objection I have to the Scott Act. It discriminates unfavourably against a man 
who honestly believes that there are times when it is necessary that he should have | 
something in the shape of stimulants. or example, if I wanted to purchase a small 
quantity of brandy for medicinal or other purposes, I must go first to a doctor and get 
his prescription, for which I am supposed to pay whether I do or not; then I must go 
to the druggist and pay double price for the article I buy. At the same time, here is 
my next door neighbour who can buy five gallons, or forty gallons, or a hundred gallons 
at a time if he likes, and can go to bed dr unk ev ery night, and for that there is no tax 
upon him hate see merte buys at wholesale rates and - pursues his underhand course ; 
whereas if I wished to keep in my house a small quantity of brandy I am restricted in 
this way and forced to go through all these processes in order to do aes my next door 
neighbour does wholesale. 

20018a. What was the course of the local authorities such as the District Attorney, 
the Prosecuting Attorney and the Inspector in Moncton, when you were there? Were 
they parties to this system /—I think they were. The prosecuting attorney became the 
defending attorney and the defending attorney became the prosecuting on two or three 
different occasions. They changed about and the system went on. ; 

20019a. Did you notice that liquor was openly sold in any of those places !—Not 
asarule. In the beginning of my residence at Moncton there were one or two places 
where liquor was openly shown. Then there began this liquor crusade by the tem- 
perance committee and these places were closed, or at least the liquor was taken into 
the back part of the building. It was not openly shown, but I certainly believe that a 
much larger number of places sold liquor than were prosecuted. 

20020a. Then there was a large income derived by the city from this system of 
fines ?—I do not think you could call it a very large income. 

20021a. Would this system produce a larger revenue than the fees under an 
ordinary license system ?—I could not give an opinion as to a comparison between the two. 

20022a. You do not know Paice they continued it long enough to make it equal 
to an ordinary license ?—I do not. 

20023a. What is the effect of that state of things upon the community? Is it 
beneficial or demoralizing ?—It is bad, I think, taking everything into consideration. 

Rey. T. W. WINFIELD. 
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In the minds of a large number of people it makes very little difzrence, because they 
would not drink no matter what were the temptations or how great the number of 
places licensed to sell. In the town of Moncton there is a laege number of men 
employed in the railway shops—conductors, brakemen, and that elass of men, and I 
think the influence upon them was certainly a very undesirable one. 

20024a. Has it a tendency to bring all law into contempt when one law is so broken 
with the connivance of the authorities !—I could not say that, because I think that 
people generally regarded the Scott Act as objectionable on other grounds. With 
regard to the infringement of other laws—for instance, the law against housebreaking, 
the conscience of the whole people is on the side of the law ; whereas in the case of the 
Scott Act, the conscience of the people is not on the side of that law ; they do not view 
it in the same light. 

20025a. The laws against theft and other offences of that kind were much better 
observed than the Scott Act /—Yes. 

20026a. Is there any other statement you would like to make to the Commission 
upon this question ?—I have no particular light to throw on the subject. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


20027a. Were you in Moncton when the Scott Act was adopted originally ?—I 
could not say. 

200284. You do not know whether you participated in the campaign for the adop- 
tion of-the Act !—I was there in the election when it was sought to repeal the Scott Act. 

20029a. And that attempt failed !—It was either immediately on my arrival that 
it was adopted, or immediately before. At any rate, I took no part in the election when 
the Scott Act was originally adopted. 

20030a. Did you have any part in the election on the question of repeal !—No. 

2003la. You did not co-operate with either the friends or the opponents of the 
Act ?—I did not take any part whatsoever. I did not have much acquaintance with 
the Act, and I did not feel like taking any part in the election. 

20032a. Do you remember whether there were any special difficulties in the way 
of an efficient enforcement of the Act in Moncton, growing out of delays in the court— 
technical difficulties ?—I am not aware of any difficulties of that nature. 

20033a. During your ministry in England did you notice that there was a growth 
of temperance sentiment throughout the country, and in your church !—In the church 
I had in Derbyshire, and also in Yeovil, the habits of the people were very much as 
they had been for the last generation or more. I mean that there was a general use 
among the people of light beer, and very little ardent spirits. 

20034a. Your church was in connection with the Church of England, was it ?— 
No; in connection with the Reformed Episcopal Church in England, as well as in 
Bermuda. 


By the Chawman: 
20035a. Was it an agricultural district in England ?—In Blackwell it was a 
colliery district ; in Yeovil,»it was the centre of a large agricultural district. 


¢ 
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Rey. GEORGE McRITCHIE, Methodist Church, of Ottawa, on being duly sworn, 
deposed as follows : 


By the Chairman : 


20036a. What is the name of the church of which you are pastor ~The McLeod 
Street Methodist Church. 

20037a. Have you a large congregation ?—About 200. 

20038a. Have you been long in the city?—This is the sixth year. I was in the 
western church in Ottawa before coming to McLeod Street church, as we can only stay 
three years in one church. 

20039a. Had you lived in Ottawa before that !—No. 

20040a. Then you only know Ottawa for the last six years ?—Yes. 

20041la. Do you think drunkenness has increased or decreased during the period 
you have been here ?—I do not think it has increased; I could not say it has decreased 
to any extent. 

20042a. Do you admit to membership in your church those who use intoxicants as 
a beverage !—The rule is that they are to abstain from drunkenness, from buying or 
selling, or drinking spirituous liquors unless in cases of extreme necessity. They must 
be virtually abstainers. 

20043a. Any one known not to comply with these conditions would not be admitted 
to the communion table !—We would not interfere unless there was a charge and proof. 
If there was a charge and proof of any one disobeying that rule he would not be 
admitted. 

20044a. Does that mean that no inquiry would be made unless a charge was 
preferred !—The minister has authority, if he knows of it, himself to institute a prose- 
cution: otherwise it would require a charge. But the minister has authority and is 
under obligation to institute an investigation, if he knows of the case. 

20045a. But would a charge require to be made either by the minister or by some 
one else before a person was excluded from the communion table ?—Yes, a minister has 
no personal authority to do that. 

20046a. You will excuse me asking the question, but I am anxious to understand 
exactly. Suppose a minister put the question to a member of his church prior to the 
communion ; Are you in the habit of taking intoxicants as a beverage? And the answer 
should be in the affirmative : would the minister, under the constitution, be justified in 
saying to that man: You cannot come to the communion table !—I can hardly conceive 
of a case where such a condition might arise, unless the minister had a very strong sus- 
picion. 

20047a. But suppose it did arise!—I think he would be then justified in refusing 
communion. 


By Judge McDonald : 


20048a. I notice the term you use is “buying or selling,” so that it would really 
exclude the brewer and distiller !—Yes. 

20049a. And of course would exclude a man who has a license to sell by retail !— 
Yes. 

20050a. Then you have a rule, I think, by which you require your young men who 
are upon probation for the ministry, to be total abstainers?—That question is asked by 
the Chairman of the Board. 

20051a. I suppose if that question were answered in the negative by anybody it 
would lead to an investigation !—No, it is put in another form. The question is “Do 
you take snuff, tobacco, or intoxicating liquors ” /—They require to answer, No. 

20052a. But if he says, Yes, or if he refused to answer, No!—Then he would not 
be received. His answer would be taken as an admission. Then another question, that 
follows it immediately, is ‘‘ Will you promise to abstain from these?” and they have to 
say, Yes. The first question is repeated every year for the four years they are on pro- 
bation. : 

Rey. Greorce McRircuie. 
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20053a. You yourself are personally favourable to prohibition !—I am. 

20054a. We have the deliverance of your church upon the subject, adopted, I think, 
at Montreal in 1890; do you personally concur in that ?—I do. 

20055a. Speaking as a pastor, have you had occasion to notice that there is a great 
deal of misery caused by drunkenness or intemperance?—I could name a few cases in 
my Own congregation. 

20056a. Have you considered the question of the treatment of habitual drunk- 
ards, and do you think that a drunkard derives benefit from short terms of imprison- 
ment in jail ?—I do not. 

20057a. Have you known any case in which reformation has been affected !—No. 

20058a. Supposing the trattic is to be continued as at present under a license law, 
in your view what would be the best way of dealing with the habitual drunkards ?— 
—That is a difficult question to answer. I think the best way would be to seclude them 
in some asylum where they could not obtain drink until they were partially reformed. 

20059a. And keep them at industrial pursuits for the benefit of their families or 
the community ?—If that could be done. 


By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


20060a. How many years have you been in Ottawa ?—This is the sixth year. I 
may observe that I have been in Almonte while the Scott Act was in force there, and 
I have been in Prescott during the Scott Act regime. 

2006la. Will you tell us your observation of the working of the Scott Act in 
Almonte and the difficulties of enforcement /—At first it was well observed, and I knew 
habitual drunkards who, after they could not get liquor for six months, were sober and 
became a blessing to their families. The reason of the reaction was the difficulty of 
enforcing the law, which was left largely to temperance people. Threatening letters 
were sent to those engaged in the enforcement, and Rev. Dr. Manning, the Inspector, 
and the minister of the Baptist Church, received letters threatening their lives. Offences 
against the property of the late John Scott, the magistrate who tried the liquor sellers, 
were committed until his wife and daughters pleaded with him to have nothing more to 
do with it. They were afraid for his life. Mr. Manning, however, did his duty so far 
as I know; but the cause of the reaction was the difficulty of enforcing the law. 

20062a. So there was a sort of system of terrorism ?—There was in those two cases 
that I know of, where threatening letters were sent to Mr. Manning and the Inspector. 
Then I think that politics had something to do with it. Some people thought that 
Mr. Manning was more severe on men belonging to one party than on men belonging to 
the other party, and that caused a little friction. I presided at a meeting that was 
held on the subject. 

20063a. All these things made it difficult of efficient enforcement !—-Yes. 

20064a. At first you say there was a very good observance of the law !—There 
appeared to be a very good observance of the law. 

20065a. As long as there was a good observance of the law were beneficial effects 
apparent !—There is no question of that. I think on the whole there was not as much 
drunkenness on the streets during the Scott act regime from 1886 to 1889 as there 
was before. I also had experience of the Scott Act in Prescott. When the law went 
into force the open sale of liquor was discontinued, there was no more appearance of it 
in the shop windows. You might go into hotels and not see any drinking. It was 
done, but done in secret.. The difficulty of enforcement was the proximity of the line 
between Canada and the United States. This is what would happen: A charge 
would be made and a summons issued, and some one would give a wink to the party 
involved, and in ten minutes he was over the river. There were some convictions, but 
not many. i 

20066a. There was no difficulty in parties going across the river to get a drink !— 
They could get as much liquor as they chose by going over to Ogdensburg ; and if a man 
wanted to escape a summons he could do so by taking the boat. 

20067a. In Prescott there is a brewery or distillery?—Both. 
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20068a. And their business made it a little more difficult to enforcethe law Yes, 
the sentiment in favour of prohibition was not as strong there as in Almonte, because a 
good many families depended for their labour on the brewery and distillery, 


By Judge McDonald : 


20069a. We had a distiller before us from Prescott who gave evidence that during 
the time the Scott Act was in force, there was a large demand for small packages, and 
that he kept, I think, three coopers at work making ten gallon kegs which were taken 
away by farmers to the country. Did you notice anything of that kind /—I have heard 
a rumor to that effect. 


By fev. Dr. McLeod: 


20070a. Now as a Methodist minister, you have lived in some places under the Scott 
Act and in other places under license ; are you able to compare the condition of things 
under the two systems, and tell us which is preferable!—Where the Scott Act was in 
force drinking was not so apparent, you would not see as many people drunk on the streets. 


By the Chairman : 


20071a. Do you think there was less drinking !— Decidedly, and less drunkenness. 
By Rev. Dr. McLeod : 


20072a. So your experience has impressed you that the prohibitive system is pre- 
ferable to the license system ’—Decidedly. 

20073a. I suppose you concur personally in the strong position taken by your 
General Conference !—Yes. 

20074a. Now, throughout the years of your ministry have you observed a marked 
progress in temperance sentiment and prohibitory sentiment in the country !—A very 
marked progress. 

20075a. Do you find in your experience as a pastor that there are fewer of those 
miseries and troubles in the home which result from drinking, than in earlier years !— 
Well, in our church alone, I would say so. In any church I have been in there might 
be one or two cases that I would deplore, but as a rule our people are abstainers. In 
the congregation there might be some more who drink. 


By the Chairman : 


20076a. Do you attribute the sobriety of your membership to the rule of the church? 
—Yes. 


By kev. Dr. McLeod : 


20077a. You personally favour a prohibitory law?—Yes, a law prohibiting the 
manufacture, importation and sale for beverage purposes. I may say that I lived in 
Bowmanville in 1853, when we carried prohibition by the council. 


By the Chairman : 


20078a. Do you think the Scott Act had the effect of leading to more drinking in 
the homes of the people !—I do not think so, not to my knowledge. 

20079a. You do not think they went elsewhere and bought a larger quantity of liquor 
and took it home and consumed it in their houses?—I think not, from personal know- 
ledge I know of no such cases. 

20080a. Then if the rule of your church has had the effect which you have des- 
cribed, if all the churches would adopt the same rule, we might have prohibition with- 
out any enactment !—You might within the churches, but there is a large population 
outside the churches. 

20081la. Do you think there is a large proportion of the people of this country who 
do not go to any church at all?—There is not a very large proportion, but still there 
are many. 

Rev. GEorce MoRircuiz, 
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20082a. The numbers would not have much effect on the whole population !— 
In the Methodist Church there is quite a large outside congregation that are not com- 
municants. 

20083a. There is in every church, I suppose ?—Yes. 

20084a. You say that in your church you have had few cases of trouble caused 
by intemperance. I suppose there are many and who are regular attendants, and 
although they may not be members: you visit them also, do you not !—Yes. 

20085a. In your previous answers do you refer to those who are attendants of 
the Methodist Church !—No. I refer to those in membership specially. 

20086a. Amongst those who are not in membership have you found much distress 
caused by the liquor traffic /—I have found occasional cases outside the membership. 


By fev. Dr. McLeod: 


20087a. I suppose if the Methodist Church had had a less rigid rule about strong 
drink, the attitude of the Church on prohibition would have been different to-day !— 
Very different. 

20088a. And perhaps the habits of the people would have been different ?—Yes. 

20089a. A prohibitory law enforced by the churches has an effect upon its mem- 
bers !—I think so, especially churches who refuse admission to its membership of those 
who are engaged in the sale of liquor 


Tue CHatrman: As there are no more witnesses on my list, the Commission will 
now adjourn. 


a 
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APPEND Sl Og 1: 


STATEMENT of the value of Hotels, Saloons and Restaurants in the city of Hamilton, filed by 
Mr. C. R. Smith, Secretary of the Board of Trade of that city. 


PLANT, FIXTURES AND STOCK. 


iHorelsssaloonsiand Restaurants see eee ae ene $201,100 
HEUTUGT SS RODS 55.6... 2 ose Seca SORE Uae st oel pie babe tc 79,900 
SodamVatermManutacturerss cerca ta teee tte a on ee cea ane ee 16,000 

Otay, ...c5 aed ee ae en Tae ene tee ee $297,000 


NUMBER OF PERSONS WHO WOULD BE THROWN OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


iHorelsecaloonsvand Restaurallts wa. ceemee crc are ioe 314 
TUNG IOI? TRING) 0)ss eccce ERE PTe DB Aric.nlos cnc op awaken Bao b Rao 45 
SOGGE a LemeVlanutactOries. .c:st. seal acer emi anor era cineca 13 


Motel \< 3.2 oC eee eee eee 372 


Torats of present estimated Value of Property. 


a House. Plant, &e. Total. 
Hotels, Saloons and Restaurants. ...........-+...-5 533,750 201,100 734,850 
LAG AUROTE SUNG) OEY cick An OS le OEE ecco aeG c 91,100 79,900 171,000 
Sada water WantactOLries... 402220. .2 soe vole 13,000 16,000 29,000 
637,850 297,000 934,850 
EstimAaTeD Depreciation in Value of Property. 
—a Present Value. Loss pores 
| $ $ $ 
. Hotels, Saloons and Restaurants...-.. ....-....---- 734,850 247,650 487 ,200 
 MPCIGMSHODS RRNA IE ey) Lies, tate cots eraisiea chee sjerierae 171,000 34,300 136,700 
|| Soda ,Water Manufactories............++-+- ee 29,000 5,450 23,550 
934,850 287,400 647,450 
ESTIMATED LOSS IN WAGES. 
Hotels, Saloons and Restaurants........+s+.-ses cree eee e tere teeees $70,930 
Liquor Shops.........- bene e cence ee nee eee nanesssee scenes ereacens 15,610 
Nacamviatern NanutactOries:. see c0 oe seller tierra stalemate 4,500 
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APPENDIX Nor: 


STATEMENT of Spirits and Beer produced and how disposed of in the Inland Revenue Division of 
Guelph, for the fiscal years 1885-1893, inclusive : 


DepositeD By Mr. G. B. Powexu, Inspector oF INLAND REVENUE, GUELPH, PAGE 474. 


Total Duty 
Manufactured ‘ a: Beer, 
YEARS Pioot Callens! Removed. Duty Paid. ee Gallen! 
IIo gacogsomunas 251,888 ° 47 45,406 ° 20 36; 922848 eer cee 2 10,701°48 
ISSO=8i.. wa ree cits 277,672" 62 37,832 °08 65,587 30 99,076 83 11,999 °03 
IfcheyEselohyin g ato did onc 312,179 °17 36,258 ' 23 59,075 62 90,449 73 12,421 °02 
TRY Selkoo bao wnise 280,563 °56 163,666 °99 88,172 90 186,878 31 12,313°61 
1LS89=90 Be erepoed neat 273,201 155 63,376 ° 90 120,427 66 162,508 64 12,748 °00 
SOO Ol peices 254,326 °74 64,448 °50 114,700 74 148,987 68 13,157 °73 
ICME DA oe eh ada eat 262,671 ° 44 48,614° 40 100,540 78 141,890 96 12,817 °20 
Ike UB dae. Fo caer 276,678 °19 71,196 °93 99,178 00 143,063 06 12,861°00 


Brewers 


Licen- 
ses. 


seeercee 


No spirits in bond in Wellington, in Scott Act years. 


APPENDIX No. 3. 


SraremENr of fines received under the operation of the Scott Act ; also the expenditure connected 
therewith in the County of Guelph : 


RECEIPTS. 

Ib ctei ley 8 Pno-oi0. 000 CR RC eY ORD co pO REE IN Ree cio G0 co 0. ccOckedaaort $4,369 70 
Re teheln cS: Bio OCR ND ERIS COMA COCR ERG RE EERE En piro'g 0 0°60. eine eR 2,714 35 
USS OMe ceteris orice ors f.< cea (erste a irl eiSMe 5 are solote als ae Reem PeMeReEON Coy Stele Ove 2,029 04 
USOT peg etetat asic ova $hapsiAcsyai5 ti noni nisiele 5 «1% ovis. >. sua ceyeks GRaieiEmeamteteceste My. Feil 155 50 
9,268 59 

Received from Ontario Treasury for claim of excess for expenditure 
OVON HOR Tal. i ing Soca shove wreve's.: 99 cola a aia eS oa a 80 00 
9,348 59 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

ESSG——icense Hand 22205 a. haccic te cb esse cane eee Saar, $ 866 67 
1887 H Ae Hoo as so Am IORI OAE Habs cod So oar DQ UR OR 4,268 67 
1888 nul Caer Mee EMenT Aga orl ot tinias phon aadee 2.404 15 
1889 a DSM EGO AEE aoe arin oe prod kath nodecs 1,950 50 
9,489 99 

PolicesMapistrabesWowe.lc: «. «ts ones anys claea see eee $775 00 

Retunds—-quashed ‘convictions: «2... as. ore eneeiioe 151 46 

Witness’ and auditors’ fees....... fads systole; ersteline steerer amers 104 70 

COUNtY SOL CILORS FRCS. tn oss awanu sa G6 ean eee eee 99 85 
——— 1,131 01 
$10,621 00 


Net loss to the County... 0. s0.asietese 4 vec Aa elas oan wee ete ed 


o 
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APPENDIX No. 4. 


Locat Option By-Laws, Ontario.—When and Where Submitted, and the Result of the Voting. 
Fitep By Mr. Henry Totren, Licrnsm BRANcH, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, TORONTO. 


ae 6 q ce 4 |23 
feet bes Pinra ie 8 # |S 
Date. Municipality. Status. es Lee be £ ea fod 
6 o> og 8 6 e 
S 3 CIs & ie We 
Z Zi a hie Vt SM St ae 
1850 
CD UeM Ct ATIATC MN rere assess sre a eles AMON, 655 bone 449 149 42 MOT Se we, coke 0; 
iDecs 24../Wellington..... ....... \Valllacenranir wat 180 65 62 ep Setar *2 
Wome Qnel ast lutheres. ao... owns hipaa sae 564 222 DOO, Naame nena Reet ee, 9 
Gout; ..|Hssex Centre. .......... HPORVin sae eee eee 531 193 92 TOT er Seal ees 
1891 
Jadeeo, south Norwich. ...:..... Qownshipaess tee 723 272 266 Gy Reamer *4 
; do, 5. London, West'.......... (Villa: steeee eee ae 503 181 137 44> Pe ane oD 
F GOMMRO eIMLCLSCam petthcl is. a 5's 5 Towushiomeeeseee 877 317 266 BLL itera ae cats *2 
Gomory lilbunys Hasty s..0 ...' Gow ies, ae 899 323 152 7A ts cravat ee 4 
DOMME? | iiinbrOsm mes reins... ..| Village. ¢ ica) aes 180 55 Se iilaane ced 34 2 
4 epson |Weamineton..)......-.. Town. see 472 183 168 LB liaise *4 
Common Oakland thas vasccs5-. Township..... raen 301 111 74 Oi alSaresens Pe 
i do 17..|North Gosfield..... eat dO" sph ene 524 204 62 Dea Mel se 0 88 Pil 
} ome oO | Derchartiivetaacccc:. 0. - do.) ee arene 1,170 322 89 RB adie A sa *2 
GOMES Ou |ONONGAGA fas aoe do See othe 391 118 98 LO ap Nseaceeee *2 
do 23..|Sault Ste. Marie....... DOWD eee 500 146 107 SD. id Merete 3 
r GOnmcieniwWest Meaths!..3..2..... owns hipyeenreeee 744 186 156 EDINA Arsen *4 
Meare barry Sound s..j....... Town Vee 287 119 69 OOM Alea neten ute 1 
GOMmOm MEIMOLOOK Heikse) vy ates os... ownship wees 502 138 132 Te shyt elem 
COMO Me MEUSONDUTE rises cass: AMOMWAD GS 8 a 6 Sree, 680 243 DOAeE heres at 39 £ 
Mprile ss. |\Goulbourn.....0...--~»- Township..... sf 748 155 PPI Nepeirn or 80 2 
; N on Pilea vic Dougall tery: «ae: « do: yn iene saa 130 30 9 Ay at ae 0 
i 2. 
SAeMEENS eeVLAPIPOSA 15.1. lode a eos « dos Sree 1,399 397 324 UG, W\teeaetor 4 
MOMEEAM ENE ICKOPING cel. 8 sisson oss dO". cceeestee 1,669 560 497 etal ener travian *7 
Gomme ee litaldimands. ss.) a... dol) Eisen 1,300 387 Boi fa wile tarrnante wenn bide 1 
Gomme sa Ebuntsvilless.24.0..0.4... Village eee 263 84 LOOP aerate 16 3 
\ domelonn Winchester: Us)... 5..6. do. 04. Sse elas 71 15 DO MEIEe eee *2 
, ComecOuniblenheim, (0) ye.ce. 3. «. Town: 8, seer 552 186 209 Bie Se 23 3 
m eb. 1.. SLOLLING LOM ae eeylst os2 Mowushipaee see 614 233 195 Stan Rersaan tae 3 
Medco  S.)|Foley. .........0...... dos; Ven egtnen 112 40 Gt Aste keg 20 | 0 
i Mar. 14../Campbellford. .. ..... Villages. ewer etn O2o 217 228i Nile ater 11 4 
; OMEZOn DULEORGs 2% abs. c' os Township......... 1,446 353 SOLS. rere soni 38 3 
ENPEUM OM IEROSOLOUR DE ~-.5.-| 1 GO 9 2. cao) as 854 273 PR BSAA aeons Oe 20 7 
‘ INCOM SEOUL VINE os:5.sicec . sos ss Villages ce seer 359 137 IS YA Ne th meas eB letice nels 3 
COO a VV VOMINg cha.... 0s 2 <.. Colne cared dic 196 85 SOUN Natraeete. AP cece og ae 
Womes0)|Pickermg..... .... Bee Cows nine arene 1,870 628 557 Hf lea usec me i 
1893. 
Veain.: Daal Ley gole esse ee do Ebene alalbate 265 ADO Meh rescues 194 5 
k WOMEN |CODOCONK Moss ccncsss «> do ere as 880 339 272 67 AL eae 5 
; do De MONG 05 feo ee eee Ret sith: ids aie CR aeianers 248 70 OBL Mere ect 18 if 
Seco 2 )|Norwich... 2.05.2 2.2.65 Villagetpencrtarie 430 132 SO a Bevery 7 4 
Meeviar, 17..|Bast Luther... ........ ANowwaats}i0h9) Gro ocoon 639 311 186 LD BE liters reyes ella 
do 21..|Manville...... RS Bris Willage tema 154 67 34 DOs ies ube 2 
April 12..|Gainsborough........ ho wasinipeee memes 893 385 202 RSE phall Peseans ic 2 
Hebe 28, \Carnarvon.... .....-+- do oie Var 194 59 35 Das hse, vet 0 
May 30..|West Garafraxa. . .....| do sous dose 224 82 TAD Ere sprtrejets 2 
PMO Aradaymns ss ere es ass do Re ais 270 66 69° > eer ee 3 2 
_ Se pty A eee pene se RN LE eee emee| S 
28,419 9,291 7,853 1,941 503 


In the case of By-laws marked thus,* they were set aside on appeal by the Courts. | 

It will be noticed that By-laws were submitted twice in the Townships of Pickering and Kast 
Luther. The first vote in the former was set aside by the Courts and in the latter the first vote was 
a tie. 

During the license year, 1892-3, By-laws were in operation in 7 townships by which 17 licenses 
were cut off. For the present year 1893-4, By-laws are in operation in 12 townships, cutting off 28 
_ licenses. 
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APPENDIX No. 5. 


Copy of letter published in the Globe newspaper, of Toronto, October 28th, 1893, put in evidence 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith, at Q. 13764a, page 848. 


To the Editor of the Globe : 


Str,—You have done me the honour to ask where I stand in regard to the coming prohibition 
plebiscite. My answer is that I stand where Istood as President of the Liberal Temperance Union, 
which took the field in opposition to the Scott Act. 1 believe in temperance, not in total abstinence, 
to which the name of temperance is, by a misnomer, vpplied. I do not think it possible, even if it is 
desirable, to enforce total abstinence. I do think it possible to promote temperance by wise license 
regulations, and by discriminating in favour of the lighter, against the stronger and more inflamma- 
tory drinks. I say this with perfect respect for the opinions of those who take the opposite view ; 
ancl they, I hope, will give me credit for desiring the suppression of vice and the misery which attends 
it, as heartily as they do, though I cannot agree with them as to the best means for the accomplish- 
ment of that end. 

The taste for fermented liquors is common to all races of mankind, and it antedates the beginning 
of history. We find it embodied in the mythologies, Hindoo, Greek, Roman or Scandinavian, as well 
as in Hebrew tradition. This taste the extreme prohibitionist hopes to eradicate by a single stroke 
of prohibitive legislation. Unless he can eradicate the taste, experience shows he cannot put down 
the habit. 

It is not unlikely that the plebiscite may be carried by religious influence or intimidation. It is 
not unlikely that when the plebisvite has been carried, legislators may be persuaded or driven into 
giving it the formofalaw. Then the difficulty will commence. Make what laws you will, you can- 
not make people believe that drinking or selling a glass of wine or beer is a crime. Not having pub- 
lic conviction really with you, you will be unable to carry your law into effect. The same things will 
happen which have been proved by overwhelming evidence to have happened in Maine, in Vermont, 
in Boston and the North-west, and which happened here during our trial of the Scott Act. Law will 
be practically set at defiance ; perjury will be rife ; drinking will go on in secret, and, therefore, in 
an aggravated form, and liquor will be worse and more unwholesome than ever. This last point is 
to be noted. In the North-west under the prohibitive system they have been drinking rank poison, 
such as might well madden and incite to crime. In Maine they have had forty-three amendments to 
their law to increase its stringency. Nevertheless, it appears that liquor is just as much sold and 
there is just as much drunkenness as ever. One city, Bangor, seems to have taken itself practically 
out of the law. In Vermont, according to the testimony of Mr. Edward Johnson some years ago in 
The Popular Science Monthly, there were 446 places where intoxicating liquors were sold, and, 
though the population was stationary, the number of these places is on the increase. It surely can- 
not be contended that heaven enjoins a policy which heaven evidently does not bless. 

If Canada were sinking into an abyss of drunkenness, as some temperance orators would lead us 
to believe, resort to extreme measures might be necessary and right. Canada, on the contrary, is 
temperate, and has been growing more so for many years past, thanks to the spontaneous agencies of 
church, school, voluntary association, and last, not least, medical science, the voice of which is daily 
gaining power. Opinion, which used not to be, is now thoroughly on the side of temperance; and it 
inflicts on drunkenness penalties, the application of which is more certain than that of any penalties 
threatened by law. Of the drunkenness, I believe a large proportion is immigrant. A temperance 
lecturer told us that there were 10,000 deaths in the Dominion from drinking every year. This 
would be nearly half the adult male deaths in the country. In eight of our principal cities about 
that time the number of deaths in a month from alcoholism was two. 

It is needless to go over the whole subject again, and to prove what has been proved before, that 
crime, to which prohibitionists imagine their policy would put an end, has deeper seeds than the love 
of liquor. It is needless to prove over again that the moderate use of wine or beer does not, as pro- 
hibitionists aver, necessarily lead to excess. People of the great vine-growing countries are generally 
temperate, and thousands of English gentlemen are taking wine every day with their dinner without 
ever running into excess. They no more think of emptying the decanter than they think of emptying 
the mustard pot. 

The clergy, in denouncing all use of fermented liquors as criminal, labour under the awkward 
necessity of holding up as a model of character One who certainly did drink wine and introduced its 
use into the most sacred ordinance of His religion. The attempts to make out in defiance of the lexi- 
con and of unbroken church tradition, that the wine of the New Testament is syrup, can, by no im- 
partial scholar, be treated with the slightest respect. 

It seems that the craving which ends in dipsomania is generally produced by whisky or other 
ardent spirits. Against these, as I have said, I would discriminate. I should not be unwilling even 
to try the effect of their total prohibition, including their manufacture and importation as well as the 
retail trade ; though I should greatly doubt the success of the experiment, because the law must be 
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limited to your own jurisdiction. Whisky would be sold and the moral code opposed to yours would 
remain in force on your borders. Effectually to add an eleventh commandment to the decalogue, 
you would require universal jurisdiction. But in the attempt radically and suddenly to change the 
habits of mankind by law, and force everybody to drink water, I have no faith whatever, and I appeal 
to multiplied and decisive experience as a warrant for my unbelief. 

Against any plan for putting the liquor trade in the hands of the Government, whether national 
or municipal, I earnestly protest. The result under the party system would infallibly be jobbery 
and corruption. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto, October 27th. 


APPENDIX No. 6. 


With reference to the statistics of the consumption of liquor in the State of Maine, referred to 
at page 631, Questions 10457a and 10458a, Mr. W. H. Orr, in answer to a communication from the 
Commission, addressed the following letter to the Secretary :— 


Toronto, 18th July, 1894. 
Patrick MonaGuan, Esq., Montreal. 


Dear Sir,—I beg ‘to acknowledge your favour of the 12th inst., relative to a statement made 
by me in October last, before the Royal Commission, respecting the quantities of liquor imported 
into the State of Maine. 

I believe I did promise to make inquiry on the subject, and forward you anything I was able to 
obtain, showing the quantities of liquor so imported. 

I was of impression at that time that there were some sources of information on that subject, 
which I have since found out do not practically exist. I had seen statements of the amount of beer 
manufactured or consumed in the different states, and was under the impression that the name of the 
State of Maine was found in those tables; but I now find that these statistics relate only to the 
manufacture within the borders of the state, and that they relate only to beer and are furnished by 
brewers themselves, and that the State of Maine does not make any showing in that regard. 

I was in Portland a week ago, and was told by Hon. Neal Dow that there is not now a single 
distillery or brewery in the State of Maine, so that I suppose it would be impossible for that reason 
to show that any liquor was manufactured there, except it were illicitly done, the same as it is in 
Canada. 

And then as to liquor imported into the State of Maine, I have learned that whatever amount 
goes in, does so without any official record of it being kept. Most of it, I am told, goes in through 
express companies, and those companies carry goods without knowing of what they consist, and 
therefore there would be no use in expecting such companies to give any information that would be 
of value to the Royal Commission. 

In conclusion, permit me to express my astonishment that any inquiry for further information 
should be made at this late day, so many weeks after it was confidently expected, not only on the 
part of the people, but on the part of Sir John Thompson himself (according to what he told our 
delegation) that the report of the Royal Commission would soon be completed, and a portion of it 
at least laid before Parliament very soon after that interview. 

lt strikes me that it would be exceedingly desirable that the Royal Commission should close up 
its labours and complete its report with all possible speed, and I would not like to delay its doing so 
in order to get in any further information, even if I found I could command any within the next 
few days. 


I have the honour to be, dear sir, 
WILLIAM H. ORR, 
Manager. 
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APPENDIX No. 7. 


PRESENTED BY Mr. FRANcts 8. SPENCE, 


TABLE I.—Counties changing entirely from License to Scott Act. 


(PAGE 1016.) 


Scorr 
LICENSE. Act. LICENSE. 
CouNTY. —— - —— 
1883. { 1884. | 1887. | 1890. | 1891. 

ES VHAGR acne Sear Meee erate eee eae Ea nate ot ale eee ee 10 3 6 6 if 
HULL OPTI ewe eh Wee Se ee Rig i RR ice eames 1S Ah hee grae ee, | ROR il 5) De nt 
dT SU ye POE Sea ciGROOUD DS CODA GhG OOOO OCIS STR I ay pC or 92 82 25 20 32 
TE RUigonabees eres era el MB el nberril ht ars Athi nh tan eae 5 AoW Ns, eRe 5 3} 
h Qi neBant ie AE RENT A kat tery Rae a Rrcet Ootao 8 ct ures See eae ae oe 23 26 fi 71 47 
d BPnactoprevels ri) inc, Se emtrqe orien Mencs hlonts-in GAS aE eh rrresres > 75 105 38 108 95 
SBCW aby ltcukag Bes shan tl SAU NES Me he Rt on Ab. held eee ee een Re, od 9 fi 9 5 5 
Meedsand. Grenville meres rye cer yrs rahi ier ac tte cehiee ae 19 135 24 58 44 
uennoxzand AGdim oom aes ciel anes Mepertere ce 18 20 8 22 23 
ENOrtO licen ae cee tee eae ction nh sil ctahisa Ss saghevetvaas 18 17 ‘55 3 10 
Northumberland and Durham............0..0eceeececee ees 21 26 6 38 22 
OnntairaG Mere ee eer ee RA Rae ray Ook ks atria le 10 if! 2 homer 2.5) atte 
ORLOLC ie rea ee rn Ne bees icy ele aces cous 28 ol 50* 51 34 
PeberborOme ceric joc eiee ciis ietraerie SA eae CES See 7k 30 11 45 24 
Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry, NAA Bae iG EEA IGS : 8 9 4 25 14 
Wellington AROS HS ES Go eee ears uA rr Rie ra nr 93 49 22 10 4 

500 566 218 471 367 


*The returns do not give the commitments for 1887, but the county jailer 
commitments. 


TABLE II.—Judicial Counties changed in part from License to Scott Act. 


states that there were 50 


LICENSE. 
Counry. —_ 
1883. 1884, 

WS AING see pms Wate stele Sietel seats S-e ere WstaVclpe ast ale alia ave tees Princ Zi 58 
ND AT IOUOIN Ss sare clone ene eas SE Se ee ad SS ee 261 314 
EONUONAG = cera ete re orl weds Sarum atetiohe yore aibtemrs w Tnis 46 75 
Bes o¥6'e) barn irk eis ROR a ASD a Bs ae ie ar a Ae nee ae ee 65 39 
AVEC CLIESERINE ARES cic Bea hare Saeta eo etelh a baat oak acien einer 269 445 
IMaskolkajand Parry nsOunds venice miseries sts ecm cnn air 8 16 
FRONT OW tere cre cree meter ee ce iere te BoM cies iiwrouslannteisten cin rate rane aly 7 
SUNCOGr seme tore okie ote aero tcetierel: cae cas eeA rae 87 99 
Victoria and Haliburton. FOr Ch ROCIO CECE CRORE FEE COAG 7 20 

835 1,093 


Scorr 
Act. LICENSE. 

1887. 1890. 1891. 
112 182 112 
286 336 204 
108 129 125 
21 24 12 
404 332 213 
8 28 19 
2 1 0 
16 34 34 
2 ip 1 
959 1,073 720 
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TABLE ILI.—Judicial Counties remaining under License, without any change. 
County. 1883. 1884, 1887. 1890. 1891. 
PSOE’, < onl 926, SO Oe Re RTO Pere ished Alucard oe 21 15 85 69 17 
IEEBEXE 3.6. 48 Se OST Olek. 6 Cen oo on hducdcad 121 103 45 | 35 57 
(SURE ceo, Sa Rd eee ier Nera i 3 arc dn erie 19 28 21 | iy 13 
TSUN ISLS BSE Gece cb bale ee eA AB rAGin cao ols suis mee a 7 17 | 15 22 
FETASEIN CS EE Se re tcefehy cis, ewe enh un ale phe sae eae eters 57 50 bil 49 34 
INGORE 5G 868mg 11.00 CORE PEED BcinccaccG ons a8 cccbaes 10 17 18 Ta 96 
CB. joe ek I Pies 4 10 Bal a 430 17 
IPCI NS Shes Coe hob5.0 06TH 6 nT Scat o eric boca 37 14 1A 14 4 
RPTPESCOMUATACREVUBSC Ue ctoistcei s+. 5 ce a 5 Silane en etecie meena: AVA 5, diated Oh 5S Red (seers eee 5 
LPming@e, A ebenael os Got) SB ee een eae ae OR son ono aaa 70 | 46 20 Bi} 19 
ERD UN GEL VB ay wees sau. sk era ae s 2 0:4 0's winveiehs eco nels iene : 296 | 705 148 125 120 
\WENVSTHIEO). 6 dais sun a Ose on aS ae So ciao iacuneos 14 | 11 8 7 13 
WGI 0 ls lets Anais bbe AC OR Sea eee Aimee pismitis dot 5 crs 34 23 32 16 7 
\WHS Ian NIUOS AN Deri Jp ike tae ore MI ln ce io db) 376 295 373 418 251 
WHOIS sh ota Bas rose iE ote cancidsh50 osc 1,485 1,661 2,166 2,085 1,783 
2,553 | 2,085 | 2,099} 3,020] 2518 
TABLE IV.—Counties entirely under Scott Act in 1886-7. 
LICENSE. Scorr Act. LICENSE. 
Country. - -— 
1883. 1884. 1886. 1887. 1889. 1890, 
BYNES. 96 vo ane tSOg Ee AGRO ch 8S SORE ees Cio 10 3 2 6 | 8 6 
ID Wha Gb Garandelen eokbnS 0550S eee cere cn 0 1 3 3 4 2 
[SHUR Ab 5.50 DAS SUGOOD DOOO A= Cet OO Cee oS 5 4 4 0 | 2 5 
BNO lope rere crys OCP MEAS cris “are. + 6.5.2. slelerven ete 18 aly 6 5 17 3 
Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry.......-........-- 8 9 1 4 29 25 
41 34 16)! “Skee NE ay 
TABLE V.—Counties entirely under Scott Act in 1887-8. 
LIcENSE. Scorr Act, LICENSE. 
County SSS Se —- 
1884. 1885, 1887. 1888. 1890. 1891. 
Idle, wag. eidraet, (0 OC. SRO A EOS 82 57 25 29 | 20 32 
IRN 656% BAG ee 10d oko fc oa Ee As = 28 18 if 9 |: 7 47 
MAT LODE eR TM en incicr.| voll soe 5 aialepveleraie 105 130 38 64 108 95 
ibpiende Jog 4nt iG ote odoh bee eee oo Oooo ff 6 9 4 iss 5 
Hicacdaratide Mem Lome mete leer i... as as v/seie ceisisinteneast: 135 80 24 31 58 44 
LLB PHTODX ja5g SASS ASS 'S cH AEIUlOS Se Or seer o 20 6 8 fk 22 23} 
iNorthumberlandrand: Durham. ...b..60 06 60euee is 26 26 6 12 38 22 
OED TIO a ee mice fees crews ois oce'ele neldhs Srelniers 1 4 0 0 v 0 
PETG DOR, Socabads ooo OOO epee co ooer 30 27 11 26 45 24 
Vie lita hormesis ries eerie ay stirs a:a-< = 2 aisieie <rereteiatere iets 49 32 22 21 10 4 
483 386 150 203 379 296 
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(PRESENTED BY Mr. FRANCIS S. SPENCE, PAGE 1024.) 
COUNCIL OF THE DOMINION ALLIANCE. 


Declaration of principles. 

(1) That it is neither right nor politic for the State to afford legal protection and sanction to 
any traffic or system that tends to increase crime, to waste the national resources, to corrupt the 
social habits and to destroy the health and lives of the people. 

(2) That the traffic in intoxicating beverages is hostile to the true interests of individuals, and 
destructive of the order and welfare of society, and ought therefore to be prohibited. 

(8) That the history and results of all past legislation in regard to the liquor traffic abundantly 
prove that it is impossible satisfactorily to hmit or regulate a system so essentially mischievous in its 
tendencies. 

(4) That no consideration of private gain or public revenue can justify the upholding of a system 
so utterly wrong in principle, suicidal in policy, and disastrous in results, as the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. 

: (5) That the total prohibition of the liquor traffic is in perfect harmony with the principles of 
justice and liberty, is not restrictive of legitimate commerce, and is essential to the integrity and 
stability of government and the welfare of the comm nity. 

(6) That rising above sectarian and party considerations, all citizens should combine to procure 
an enactment prohibiting the manufacture, importation and sale of intoxicating beverages as affording 
most efficient aidin removing the appalling evils of intemperance. 


APPENDIX No. o. 


(PRESENTED BY BisHoP T. W. CAMPBELL, PAGE 1046.) 


Copy of resolutions adopted by the First Synod in the Dominion of Canada of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. 

At a meeting held in Montreal, 11th June, 1890. 

Resolved: That this Synod, representing the Reformed Episcopal Church in Canada, hereby 
authorizes and empowers the presiding Bishop and Secretary of this Synod to sign the petition to 
the Dominion Parliament asking that a law be enacted to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquor in Canada. 


At a meeting held in Ottawa, 7-9th May, 1892. 

Resolved: That this Synod recommends to the several congregations that unfermented wine 
only be used in the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

I hereby certify that the above are true copies of resolutions adopted by the courts and at the 
places and dates indicated, as they appear in the printed records of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 


THOS. W. CAMPBELL, 
Bishop of the R. L. Church in Canada. 


APPENDIX No te. 


STATEMENT promised by Mr. J. Gordon Mowat, concerning the Cantons of Berne and Thurgau 
in Switzerland, Q. 16298a, page 1056. 


Numerous applications have been made to Mr. Mowat for these statements but they have + 


not been received up to the time of going to press. 


Se ae ee 


4 
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ARP E NDI Now 11. 


(PRESENTED BY Rey. O. C. S. WALLACE, PAGE 1067.) 


Resolution on Temperance, adopted at the Annual Convention of the Baptists of Ontario and 
Quebec, held at Waterford, in October, 1893. ; 


Resolved: That in view of the disastrous effects of the use of alcoholic stimulants upon the 
physical, social and moral well-being of the masses, and of the evil influence of even the moderate 
use of such stimulants by church members, we desire as a Convention of the Baptist Churches of 
Ontario and Quebec to deprecate in the strongest possible manner the habit of moderate drinking in. 
dulged in by many Christians, and to express the firm belief that nothing short of total abstinence 
can meet the standard of New Testament Christianity in this regard. We also desire to reaftirm 
our oft-repeated opinion that the total prohibition of the liquor traffic by Dominion legislation is the 
only remedy for the evils of this traffic, and to call upon all the churches represented in this 
convention to use every legitimate effort by vote and influence to secure such legislation. 

We earnestly hope that in this effort Christian philanthrophy will over-rule political sympathy, 
and that Baptists everywhere will declare themselves on the side of right and temperance, irrespec- 
tive of political parties, and thus hasten the time when soberness and righteousness shall prevail in 
all our communities. 


APPENDIXINo} 12. 


STATEMENT in evidence by Mr. Henry Sutherland, of the General Life Insurance Company, 
Toronto, at sitting of the Royal Commission on 8th December, 1893, page 1186. 


For the Royal Commission on the Liquor Traffic : 


GENTLEMEN,-—When I was asked to meet this Commission to give evidence as to the results of 
my investigations and experience from an insurance standpoint of the difference, if any, between the 
lives of total abstainers and non-abstainers as to their longevity, I concluded that I could best give 
what would be valuable to the Commission by looking carefully into the practice of companies gen- 
erally with regard to the acceptance of risks and the experience of the particular companies that 
have kept the two classes of risks entirely separate and summarising the results of my investigations 
for submission to you. 

I think the statement that I am about to make may be regarded as indisputable. It is my 
belief that the business of life insurance involves interests of such magnitude and far reaching 
importance as to be the one above all others which is certain to have prompted those whose special 
duty it has been to make such research, and such careful study of all that pertains to the physical 
well-being and longevity of men as to enable them to speak with the highest possible degree of 
authority on the subject. If it is found then that the general consensus of opinion expressed by 
these officers is to the effect that any hereditary tendency or any habit is to be regarded as seriously 
against or barring a risk from acceptance, then that opinion is entitled to be considered of great 
importance as coming from the highest human authority on the subject. 

Believing this I have consulted the writing of 23 independent authorities from all of whom I 
shall quote on this question and it will be found that while not one expresses a doubt about the 
baneful effects of intoxicants in nearly every case the unfavourable opinion expressed with regard to 


their effects is most emphatic. 


I quote as follows :— 
Chas. F. Stillman, medical examiner of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, says 


on page 15 of ‘‘ The Life Insurance Examiner,” a work written by him: ‘‘ The regular or occasional 
use of intoxicating liquors, tobacco or narcotics needs special investigation, as experience has proved 
that habits of drinking and the use of narcotics have more influence in determining the probability 
of life than any other adverse factor in the problem of life insurance.” 

The following is quoted from Pallock and Chisholm’s Medical Handbook of Life Assurance 
by Dr. John M. Keating, Medical Referee of the Pennsylvania Mutual Life and President of the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors of the United States. In his excellent work entitled 
<¢ How to examine for Life Insurance :”— 

‘‘ Intemperance is perhaps the most formidable enemy to the safe insurance of lives. It ranks 
before phthisis in its deadly effects on the human system. Not only is it often inherited, but organic 
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ailments are by it originated and organic weakness crystallized unto disease. The tendency to 
disease, as phthisis, gout, rheumatism and diabetes, are by it converted into actualities. Its slow, 
insidious effects upon organs in hardening their connective tissue, and thereby contracting as by a 
band on their blood vessels and choking off their supply of blood, are exemplified in cirrhosis of the 
liver, but act also on the lungand kidney. By promoting the fatty degeneration of muscular tissue 
in the heart and the whole system of arteries, and favoring sclerotic changes in their coats, the 
circulation from its centre to its ultimately terminating branches is affected, and either by failure of 
the heart itself or by depriving the vessels of their elasticity and contractile power and favouring 
atheromatous changes in their coats, which lead to rupture and hemorrhages, it becomes a deadly 
agent. The vessels of the brain are sure to be involved and apoplexy rendered most likely. The 
degenerations of age are anticipated and precipitated by alcohol, and the dram-drinker is thus 
sure to have a shortened life. * 

‘‘The primary effects of alcohol on the nervous system—from nervous disorders, from various 
disorders of motion and sensation up to deleriwm tremens—are among the earliest but not the most 
fatal of its results; and the organic alterations which we have indicated are found rather in the 
dram-drinker than in the drunkard. It is the man who carries his drink well and is always under 
its influence who is in greatest danger. We must, therefore, decline to attach any value to the 
statements of an applicant or his friends, that he ‘‘ Never was known to be drunk.” Small doses of 
stimulants taken repeatedly through the day and ended ina somewhat larger one at night, leave the 
system charged with alcohol, from which it is, in fact, never free, and the excretory organs are 
therefore continuously under its influence. These are the most dangerous cases, and therefore the 
Medical Examiner should not rest satisfied with the reply ‘I have never been drunk in my life.’ 
The most searching inquiry should be made, with all the tact of the physician, as to the quantity 
taken each day and the frequency of the dose. We may forgive the rare outbreak of the youthful on 
certain festive occasions, if we are satisfied that the habit of drinking in the day hours has not been 
acquired, but we cannot pass the applicant whose daily habit it is to take stimulants three or four 
times in the twelve hours. Drinking between meals should always be inquired about in casesin which 
we have any doubt about habits. 

‘The evidence of friends about temperance is often of the most unreliable nature. Each man 
has his own measure of what constitutes temperance, or what may be called excess. 

‘- When evidence to moderation is required, the replies are often most unsatisfactory, and have 
frequently to be wrung out of a ‘friend’ by repeated correspondence as to what the habits of an ap- 
plicant really are. Medical officers are wellaware that this is the most troublesome part of their 
duties, and that finally even the most elaborate correspondence will fail to clear up the point to the 
satisfaction of the Board or the Examiner. In such cases we are inclined to give the Company the 
benefit of the doubt. 

‘<Tn studying the facts of intemperance, we may distinguish the following classes of victims :— 

“«The dram drinker of whom we have already spoken, 

‘The occasional drunkard, who may get drunk at a fair or festivity several times a year, being 
temperate in the interval. This is very common in the country. 

“The man who has violent outbreaks of intemperance at long intervals, which may last a week 
or a month, and then, under the influence of duties to be performed, or fear of dismissal from office, or 
other powerful cause endangering his position in life, subsides into temperance or total abstinence. 

«For none of these can we find a place in life insurance. All of them are among the most dan- 
gerous risks which are offered to a company, and no money consideration can be put against the 
chances of such a life breaking up suddenly.” 

* * 


ee * * 

The Report of the Medical Director of the Federal Life Assurance Company for the year 1891, 
contains the following :—- 

‘«Intemperance is a fruitful cause of mortality and it is, I assure you, very often a most difficult 
thing to get ata man’s habits. What is temperance in one man’s view is intemperance in another, 
and vice versa. I consider if he has ever really been an intemperate man he is never a good risk to 
accept. The habit is still there latent and it only needs a favourable combination of circumstances 
to develop that latent tendency. I believe that many more deaths are due indirectly to this habit 
than we have any knowledge of, for the immediate cause of death is often but a result of systematic 
alcoholic poison. I think that many of the deaths given as due to the kidneys or lungs and nervous 
system, which form the greatest proportion of all deaths, are to be attributed primarily to alcohol- 
“athe * * * * * 

While all are agreed as to the effects of the immoderate and habitual use of intoxicants, all are 
not agreed as to the effect they have when used moderately, for we find many, in fact nearly all of 
the Companies accepting the total abstainers and moderate drinkers at the same rates of premium 
and treating them exactly alike in every respect. In fact, there was a time when moderate drinkers 
were considered better risks than total abstainers and persons who were total abstainers were rejected 
on that account. 

It is recorded that the rejection of Mr. Robert Warner, President of the United Kingdom Tem- 
perance and General Provident Institution of England, by a life insurance company more than fifty 
years ago on account of his being a total abstainer, led him to take active measures for the establish- 
ment of this Company, which has for fifty-three years demonstrated the superior longevity of men of 
his principles and practice. For forty-nine years he has held the position of Chairman of the 
Company. 
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The experience of TheTemperance and General Life Assurance Company, which it is my privi- 
lege to manage, has extended over well on to eight years and has justified the anticipations of its 
founders. 

* * * * 

The general mortality experience of the Company has been of the most favourable character, 
being low in its General Section and exceptionally low in its Temperance Section. Lam not prepared 
to state precisely the percentage of the tabular expectation of mortality that has been in the experi- 
ence of the two sections, but the difference has been such as to be obvious when expressed in a gene- 
ral way. This Company has had an average of about twice as much business in its Temperance as in 
its General Section, taking its history throughout, and its losses have been for practically the same 
amount in the two sections. This, in the face of the fact that we are extremely rigid in our require- 
ments with regard to the use of intoxicants by those accepted in our General Section, proves to my 
satisfaction at least that total abstainers are much better risks and likely to live much longer than 
those persons even who are regarded as very moderate in their use of intoxicants. 

All this goes to prove that total abstinence is better for the individual practising it, and how 
vastly better it is for wives and children and friends, and the community generally, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive. 


Notre.—The parts of Mr. Sutherland’s paper which are omitted have reference to the regulations 
of various companies in the United States, which it has not been considered necessary to print. 
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ADDENDA AND ERRATA. 


The following letter is referred to by the Rev. James S. Ross, of Woodstock, Ont., 
in his evidence on the 9th October, 1893, as given at page 224 :— 


To the Editor of the Sentinel Review. 


Dear Sir,—In justice to the hotelkeepers who signed and delivered their bonds to 
Mr. Kendall, I wish to throw some light on that subject for the benefit of the public. 
In December of last year the liquor dealers met in the vestry of New St. Paul’s Church, 
at the solicitation of the Revs. Farthing and Brady, and there discussed the means 
whereby Sunday drinking could be abolished (so far as licensed houses were concerned), 
and finally decided upon the following method : 

Moved by Mr. Joseph E. Thompson, seconded by Mr. John W. O’Neill, and 
resolved ; 

That we, the liquor dealers of the town of Woodstock, agree to observe the Crooks 
Act in every particular from seven p.m. on Saturday, to six a.m. on Monday. As a 
guarantee of our good faith we agree to give our bond for $200 for each and every 
offence, said bond, to be signed by two respectable persons, and those forfeited to be 
paid to some charitable object, such bond to be considered forfeited on conviction of 
such violation before the Magistrate or Judge. In case of transfer of license or sale, 
the person in possession to assume the responsibility ; but in the event of failure to 
pay the bond, then the original bondsmen to be responsible. This agreement to come 
into effect on the first January 1892. 

We, the undersigned, agree to the above resolution : 

(Signed). J. C. Miller, P. Farrel, J. E. Thompson, Nesbitt & Co., John M. 
McKay, L. A. Gurnett & Bro., George Douglas, H. & F. Matthews, William Price, C. 
E. Rapson, Neil Swartz, William Davis, J. W. O’Neill, H. A. Willis, Caleb Caister, 
James Scott. 

The following are the gentlemen who kept their word: Neil Swartz, William 
Davis, Hy. Matthews, L. A. Gurnett & Bro., Nesbitt & Co., George Douglas, H. F. 
Willis, and J. E. Thompson. These bonds were all signed in good faith, and why the 
rest of the gentlemen did not have their bonds executed I cannot understand, after 
signing the agreement. If they did not intend to do as they agreed, the meeting was 
the place to say so; not to be beating around the bush as they have been doing. For 
my part I am willing to let my bond stand, and furthermore, I am prepared to make 
an affidavit that I have never violated the agreement directly or indirectly. How 
many are prepared to do the same ! 

In reference to the legality of the bonds I wish to state that I had the opinion of 
two of our leading lawyers, and they pronounced them perfectly good. 


(Signed) J. E. THOMPSON 
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The following letter in reference to his evidence (pages 729-737) was received 
from Mr. Eugene O’Keefe of Toronto, after the evidence was printed : 


THe O’KrEFE Brewery Co., or Toronto, LiMiTED, 
8th August, 1894. 


Sir JosEpH Hickson, 
Montreal, 


Dear sir,—You will probably remember that part of the evidence given by me, 
before the Royal Commission in Toronto, in reference to the extraordinary increase in 
the production and consumption of malt beverages and particularly lager beer. Without 
having the official returns at the time, I stated, that I felt safe in putting the quantity 
of lager produced for the year, at between 1,110,000 and 1,200,000 (eleven and twelve 
hundred thousand gallons, wine measure) against 4,625 gallons wine measure in 1865. 
T have the complete official returns to-day, and find that I was much below the mark, 
the figures stand 1,529,820 wine gallons. You may again ask ‘“ How is this to be 
accounted for?” and the same answer I gave before the Commission is the only one I 
can now give, viz., ‘‘that this comparatively harmless beverage, has displaced an 
enormous amount of ardent spirits, and is doing more in the interest of temperance, 
than all the prohibition lectures delivered throughout the country.” Ale has also 
increased immensely in the time mentioned. 


Yours most respectfully, 
(Signed) EK. O KEEFE. 


ERRATA. 


Page 1262, line 17, from foot :—for Judge McDonald read Rey. Dr. McLeod. 

Page 1274, line 27, from top, should read “that the Commission has suggested, 
generally and particularly, to Mr. Kribs, to leave.” 

Page 1274, 21st line from foot; insert “the word ” between “ withdrew” and 
* doctoring.” 

Page 1276, line 10 from foot ; after ‘‘on the first day ” insert “and repeat now.” 

Page 1292, question 1891la, omit the word “as” after “ diminishes.” 

Page 1297, question 18978a, for “when” read “ then.” 

Page 1301, question 19014a, for “as I understand” read “am I to understand.” 


INDEX AND ANALYSIS OF EVIDENCE. 


ONTEATREO: 


BROCKVILLE, 2nd OCTOBER, 1893. 


HOOLH DAVID) SPENCER, Mayor of Brockville. ./...200..25202...-... Page I 


Resident 40 years (la-2a) ; contractor, prohibition under public works Act (3a-8a) ; 
community sober and orderly (9a-12a) ; Scott Act unsuccessful in Brockville 
(16a-18a) ; majority sympathetic (19a-2la); drinking increased (22a-37a). 
Favours compensation (23a). Prohibition wanted (24a-29a). License enforced 
(34a-35a) ; preferable to Scott Act as worked (40a). 


BOYD, SAMUEL I., of Brockville, Collector of Excise .................4. Page 28 


Produces statistics for Brockville (506a-516a) ; Scott Act indifterently enforced in 
Prescott, hard to enforce (515a-520a) ; officials inert, public antagonistic 
(521a-527a); Act became system of license (528a-529a); home drinking 
(531a). 


SUELE, JACOB Dot Brockville, Clerkiof the: Peace... os. accede ee ee Page 30 

County Crown Attorney, ex-M. P.; resident 60 years (536a-540a). Drinking 

decreased (541a-542a). Scott Act observed at first (543a-547a) ; produced 

bad effect (569a) ; public sentiment prevented working (572a). Favours pro- 

hibition (548a@ ; 566a@; 573a); impracticable, diticulties with officials, and 

revenue (549a-565a). Law not enforced, evil in effect (567a-568a). License 
preferable to Scott Act (570a). 


COLE, WILMOT H.,-of Brockville, County Registrar... 2..22.2....02..2..4- Page 3 
Chairman of License Commissioners 9 years (4la-51a). Method of granting licenses 
(53a-60a ; 93a-96a) ; law enforced (6la-63a). Scott Act, pretty lame Act ; 
enforced ; fines, how disposed of (64a-76a ; 97a-99a) ; wants special powers to 
enforce (100a-107a) ; temperance people apathetic (82a-85a ; 11la-115a) ; was 
educational (86a-87a ; 108a-110a) ; why repealed (122a-125a). Favours pro- 
hibition ; anti compensation (88a-92a ; 116a-120a ; 126a-129a) ; would require 

special machinery (130a-139a). 


DARGA EJ OFLN, of Brockville, Tawni@lerk 7a: ics oes. bs sees Page 24 
Clerk 14 years (399a-403a). Statistical information (404a-419a). Anti Scott 
Act, difficult, much drunkenhess, more perjury (428a-432a ; 441a-454a ; 458a); 
indirect license (433a) ; impracticable (446a-453a). Favours prohibition, and 
compensation (4274; 434a-439a ; 442a-443a ; 459a-464a). Temperance grow- 

ing (444a-4453a). 


DEACON, JOSEPH, of Brockville, Police Magistrate.................... Page 12 

Resident 33 years (190a-194a). Scott Act, drunkenness decreased ; good at first ; 

became irregular license ; difficult ; people disgusted ; educated in perjury ; 

better off statute-book (195a-214a ; 223a-240a ; 249a-251; 264a-267a). Favours 

prohibition (234a; 24la-248a). Enforced license preferable (252a-255a). 
Drunkenness decreasing (253a-254a). Anti saloons (259a-261a). 
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DUMBRILLE, JOHN, of Brockville, Inland Revenue Officer............. Page 297 


Produces statistics for Prescott, Grenville, Leeds and Dundas (481a-502a) ; equal 
drinking under Scott Act and license (504a-505a). 


FRENCH, CHARLES N., of Brockville, County Treasurer: eeeee, okie caine Page 41 
Resident forty years (753a-754a) ; favours prohibition (755a-758) ; Scott Act, not 
enforced, better than license ; less drunkenness ; liquor sold ; difficulties with 
bars and witnesses (755a-781a) ; used for political purposes (798a) ; why re- 
pealed (790a-800a) ; beneficial (802a); intimidation under Scott Actt (803a- 

806a) ; worse under license (783a-789). 


GLE JOH NOM. sof Brockville, Merchant. (2...) 2:enan ene) sak tee Page 44 


President of James Smart Manufacturing Company (807a-809a) ; favours total pro- 
hibition (810a-822a) ; and compensation (823a) ; Scott Act beneficial ; not en- 
forced ; why repealed (824a-834a ; 846a-850a); liquor and wage earners (837a- 
841a). 


PA BAIE TE Git or Prescott, brewer... .--< 5 3) ohh aes eee FV 3c) 21S Page 36 


Brewer since 1869 (655a-657a) ; produces statement of output, showing unaccount- 
able increase during Scott Act (658a-668a ; 683a-688a) ; favoured repeal, act 
demoralizing (669a-672a) ; sales decreased on repeal (682a) ; government part- 
ners in traffic (67la; 693a-697a) ; system of license (673a-677a) ; prohibition 
means total loss ; would expect compensation (679a-68la; 692a-696a). 


MANSELL, DAVID, of Brockville, County Treasurer................... Page 40 


Resident twelve years (724a-727a) ; produces statement of fines under Scott Act, 
and disposition thereof (728a-738a) ; act not observed ; injurious (739a-74la; 
747a-755a) ; anti prohibition ; favours compensation (742a-745a). 


MoGARTEY. Dt Jetoiuerescout, Brewer... <4...) eeeeeege 61 solo eee Page $38 


Corroborates Mr. Labatt (698a-702a) ; produces statement showing increase under 
Scott Act; no financial benefit; hard to collect payment (703a-71la) ; anti 
prohibition ; impracticable ; would expect compensation (712a-719a) ; liquor 
sold generally under Scott Act (721a-723a). 


PHILIPS, ROBERT R., of Yonge, Inspector of Licenses................. Page 17 


Inspector eight years ; Scott Act ; prosecutor under local organization ; difficulties ; 
act reduced to system of license; failure ; demoralizing ; improvement since 
(268a-305a ; 322a-327a; 334a); temperance sentiment increasing (308a-312a) 
sympathy with offenders non-existent under license (319a-321a) ; anti saloon 
(328a) ; anti compensation (331a). 


RICHARDSON, WILLIAM, of Brockville, County Clerk...../.......... Page 31 


Ex-M.L.A., formerly County Councillor; resident four years (574a-579a) ; Scott 
Act not enforced ; public opinion antagonistic ; bad influence ; more demoral- 
izing than license (591a-600a; 612a; 620a-625a ; 633a-636a ; 637a-645a; 
6494-654) ; enforcement lax ; meant heavy license ; proper enforcement would 
have been beneficial (613a-619a) ; stringent license better than prohibition 
(601a-603a) ; prohibition impracticable (646a) ; temperance sentiment growing 
(604a-607a) ; anti compensation (608a-609a) ; license preferable (626a-632 ; 
647a-648a). 
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RUDD; GEORGE, .A., of Brockville, Harness maker. :. 2.2.5. 00.00.0000: Page 21 
Resident thirteen years (335a-338a) ; Scott Act unsuccessful ; not enforced; else 
good (343a-349a ; 360a-862a, 368a-370a ; 381a-383a); touched temperance 
men’s pockets (352a) ; why repealed (371a-372a ; 389a-391la ; 394a-395q) ; 
favours prohibition ; practicable (350a-351a ; 353a-358a); would benefit wage- 
earners (373a-380a) ; anti compensation (359a) ; license or Scott Act both 

alike (363a-367a). 


Wire EY ea Ub hit, of Prescott: Distillervs occas. sdls dw 4 se ates ye « cerns Page 9 


Distiller thirty years (140a-144a) ; output increased by action of law ; statistical 
information (145a-152a) ; Scott Act unsuccessful ; threw trade into unreliable 
hands (153a-158a; 162a-168a) ; pe-ple continued to sell (167a-175a) ; easy to 
get al (174a) ; more respectable under license ; license preferable (159a- 
l6l1a). 


ies eieves Oldies of Prescott, \Distilleraw sad. ap. sic deeies dastels aeo ease oh Page 1 


Distiller since 1857 ; more capital wanted now (175a-178a; 184a); Scott Act pro- 
duced small sales, ant home consumption (179a-183qa) ; sales generally in- 


creased (185a-189«). 


PETERBOROUGH, 4th OCTOBER, 1893. 


Ceo Ut wELiN Roy of Ashburnham}, Brewetaen.. 4. «ees ata Gace balvece Page 66 
Brewer since 1885 (1248a-125la); produces statistics showing increase under 
Scott Act (1252a-1257a; 1286a-1288a; 1299a-1303a) ; anti Scott Act ; 
immoral ; Act was not observed ; brewed and sold under it ; could not col- 
lect (1258a-1277a ; 1279a-1285a ; 1289a-1297a ; 1309a-1316a) ; 1319a-1323¢ ; 

anti prohibition ; favours compensation (12784 ; 1307a-1308a). 


CHAMAN, WILLIAM, of Peterborough, Secretary of Y. M. C. A........,. Page 100 


Excess of licenses in Peterborough (1899a-1901la) ; officers alert; but Scott Act 
not observ d ; treating common (1902a-1917q). 


Cline TO HIN vin: of Peterborotigh an. tas aa eee rcs op kus ore oes Page 90 


Resident ten years (1741a-1743a) ; corroborates Mr. Winch (1744a) ; Scott Act 
well observed at first ; then unsuppressed illicit sales ; general non-observance 
(1745a-1754a); favours prohibition and compensation (1755a-1761a) ; evil re- 
sults of liquor ; sometimes beneficial (1762a-1766a). 


COCHRANE, GEORGE, of Peterborough, License Inspector............. Page 69 


High Constable and Commissioner for Peddlers’ Licenses (1327a-1335a) ; Scott 
Act, difficult to enforce ; illicit selling; hawking; false transfers ; public 
sympathy antagonistic (1345a-1375a) ; why repealed (1385a) ; required more 
time (1408a-1409«) ; favours prohibition (1382a-1383a; 1410a); license 
better observed ; some infractions ; better than Scott Act; licenses cancelled 
(1393a-1398a ; 1400a-1422a). 


DUMBLE, D. W., of Peterborough, Police Magistrate................... Page 79 


Resident thirty years; County Police Magistrate (1555a-1558a) ; Scott Act, 
enforced at first; usefulness destroyed by legislation; perjury rife; sym- 
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pathy with old licensees; virtual license arrsngement (15630-15894; 1600a- 
1604a) ; favours prohibition, enforced by sheriff and constable ; favours com- 
pensation ; liquor money blood money (1590a-1599a; 1614a-1620a) ; licensees 
suppress illicit selling (1605a-1610a); drunkenness decreasing; arrests in- 
creasing (1623a-1628a) ; blot out liquor, blot out magistrate and court (1629a- 
1630a). 


EDGECOMBE, PEARCE, of Peterborough, County Treasurer............ Page 48 


Resident thirty years /851a-855a) ; Scott Act fines and their disposal (856a-869a) ; 
Act virtually deal when repealed ; selling existed (875a-879a) ; drinking de 
creasing (894) ; liquor traftic evil (900a). 


EDWARDS? H.-B.,. of Peterborough, Barrister {eine 24 oenten vas epee Page 93 


Practitioner eighteen years; solicitor for Scott Act (1808a-1810a). History of 
S-ott Act period; success and gradual failure; reasons for both; why re- 
pealed ; only experiment (1811la-1826a; 1830a-1838a). Favours prohibition ; 
no compensation (1826}a-1829a). 


BY RES aWwilEliAM- cot Peterborough, Warmer... 2 maaeme 7.1). eee Page 97 


In Victoria County thirteen years ; in East Durham eight years ; formerly Presi- 
dent of Victoria Scott Act Association (1862a-1867a) ; Scott Act beneficial at 
first ; destroyed by legislation ; non-enforcement, and politics caused repeal ; 
Police Magistra‘e antagonistic, but enforced act (1866a-1889qa) ; favours pro- 
hibition ; anti compensaticn (1892a-1896a). 


ETE ES: JOSE BH Aw Mie). or Peer borough \ cu pe eeeee © ae ote ae Page 73 


Resident fifteen years (1424a); prohibitionist ; supported Scott Act (1428a- 
1432a) ; Act good at first ; loss of fines destroyed enforcement fund ; virtual 
license propositicn refused ; outrages on supporters ; why repealed ; preferable — 
to license (1443a-1478a@; 1497a-1502a; 1508a-1519a; 1540a-1551a); license 
law not enforced ; fewer licenses desirable (1479a-1483a ; 1486a-1487a ; 
1520a-1522a); favours prohibition ; objects to being partner in liquor traffic ; 
anti compensation (1484a-1493a@; 1552a-1554a); drunkenness decreasing 
(1494a-1498a): legalized trade dangerous (1523a.1529a) ; total abstainers best 
men (1528a-1531la); heredity (1532a-1539a). 


GRAHAM ROBERT, of “Lakefield merchant,: sone cel «2 << ae ee Page 51 


License Commissioner eight years (91la-915a); druggist licenses under Scott Act 
(917a-918a) ; Scott Act Inspector enforced law (921a-927a) ; Act well enfor- 
ced ; why repealed ; proved beneficial (933a-943a ; 986a-990a ; 1043a-1048a) ; 
Temperance sentiment growing (944a-950a) ; duties of License Commissioners 
and Inspector (952a-965a); license law well observed ; some infractions ; 
politics interfere (956a-978a ; 1056a-1061a) ; Drink traffic injures trade (991a- 
994a) ; Scott Act repeal no criterion of temperance sentiment (995a) ; favours 
prohibition (996a-1021qa) ; statistical evidence (1022a-103la; 1049a-1053a) ; 
anti saloon (1032a-1040a). 


HAMILTON, PETER, of Peterborough, manufacturer ................. Page 96 

Favoured Scott Act; disappointed in result ; no enforcement ; difficulties (1839a-43a) ; 

drink and labour (1844a-1852a ; 1857a-1860a). Favours prohibition and com- 
pensation (1853a-1856; 1861a). 
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ROSZEL, GEORGE I, of Peterborough, Chief Constable................... Page 62 


Resident since 1888 (1142a-1145a). Scott Act not enforced; became irregular 
license; why repealed (1146a-1160a ; 1188¢-1190a@ ; 1237a-1240a), dives rooted 
out (11640-11684; 1209a-121la; 1241a). License preferable (1161a-1162a ; 
1204a-1208a; 1242a-1247a). Law broken ; perjury exists; licenses revoked 
1172a@-1179a@; 1180a-1185a; 1194a-1200a; 12124; 1216a-1223a). Police 
and inspector’s duties (1224a-1228a). Drunkenness decreasing (1235a-1236a). 


THOM, Rev. JAMES, of Peterborough, Methodist ...................... Page 86 


Resident over two years (1684a-1686a). Scott Act in Brock, North Ontario, 
enforced ; beneficial (1688a-1690a) In Newcastle, West Durham. Act beneficial ; 
unsatisfactory ; terrible results of repeal (1692a-1694a) ; why repealed (1695a- 
1698 ; 1714a-1718a ; 1723a; 1728a-1738a). License broken in Peterborough 
(1699a-1700a). Favours prohibition, anti compensation ; people must appoint 
officers (1701a-1705a ; 1719a-1721a; 1724a-1727a ; 1739a-1740a). Scott Act 
better than license (1706a-1708a). Liquor-degrading ; law an educator (1709a- 
1712a). 


erie Liner ae won eter borough’. Sateen etn a a eterno atc oes See ene Page 84 


Resident 49 years ; Town councillor (1633a-1637a). Scott Act very demoralizing ; 
liquor and drunkenness everywhere (1640a-1654a ; 1660a-1683a). 


WOOD, ROBERT E., of Peterborough, Clerk of the-Peace.............:. . Page O12 


County Crown Attorney; resident 20 years (1062a-1066a). Drink and crime 
(1073a-1076a ; 1120a-1128a). Scott Act not enforced difficulties ; want of 
funds ; violations general (1077a-1094a ; 1129a-113la). Law requires sym- 
pathy of public (1104a-1109a@; 1llla-l11l6a@; 1137a-1140a) ; 3 years no trial 
(1119a). License better than Scott Act (1084a ;1091a). Favours prohibition 
(11104-11334 ; 1136a). 


WOUNG, Rev; WILLIAM R., of Peterborough, Methodist:..).0 04.05 05% Page 91 


In Lennox during Scott Act (1769a-1772a). Scott Act in Lennox well enforced ; 
disappointed expectations(1773a-1785a) ; in Wellington violated (1787a-1789a). 
Sunday trading in Millbrook (1790a-1795a). Peterborough fairly good (1794a- 
1796a). Favours prohibition (1797a-1800a). Drinking demoralizing ; anti 
treating (1801a-1807«). 


HAMILTON, OCTOBER 6 and 7, 1893. 


BEAD LEOMAS, of Hamilton, ,CityiClerke hese an. dys, .taboe ass Page 122 


Clerk 30 years; Clerk of the Police Court (2257a-2258a). Produces statistics 
showing diminution of crime ; attributed to hard times (2259a-2261a ; 2280a- 
2285a). Growing temperance sentiment (2262a-2263a). Drinking in Maine 
(2264a-2265a ; 2279a). Anti prohibition : favours compensation (22664-22684; 
2274a-2278) ; License fees, fines and their disposal (2269-227 2a). 


eee mine ei C., of /Hamilton, Mayor gn sacme nie 022. soe: Page 102 


Scott Act defeated; too British for prohibition, Scott Act or National; liquor 
traffic inoccuous ; favours compensation (1932a-1963a; 1981a-1983a). License 
law not enforced ; violated ; police on war path ; too many licenses ; agitation 
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BuLaAIcHER, Peter C.—-Continued. 


to reduce rejected; hotels without accommodation (1966a-1973a; 1984a-1996a; 
2110a-211la); law not observed immoral (1977a). Scott Act elsewhere 
evaded ; license preferable (1975a-1976a; 2001a-2009a). Scott Act discus- 
sion beneficial (1978a-1980a). License and value of property (1997a-2000a). 
Anti saloons (2012a-2014a). Favours heavier penalties under license (2015a- 
2016a). License Commissioners strong politicians (20212). 


BRADLEY, SCLINSON, ot Milton, Chiet Constable. 04. 0c eee eee oi. Page 1897 


Coal dealer ; constable under Scott Act (3318}a-3321la). Scott Act not enforced ; 
numerous violations and convictions ; dives; difticulties with witnesses ; much 
drunkenness; why repealed (3322a-3360a; 3376a; 3441a-3443a; 3492a). 
License law enforced ; drunkenness less ; condition improved and _ preferable 
(3361a-3372a ; 3438a-3440). Anti prohibition ; favours compensation (3373a- 
3375a). 


BRETHOUR,- Rev. D: 12; ot Burlington, Methodist ..2 5... - 0k Page 144 


Favours prohibition ; anti compensation (265la ; 2673a-2677a ; 2679a-2631a). 
Scott Act in Halton enforced ; difficulties gradually removed; threats and 
persecution ; medical men grew careful; effect marvellously healthy ; little 
drunkenness ; effect remains and enforces license beneficially (2654a-2658q) ; 
causes of repeal more political than moral (2660a-2666a). Act practicable 
(2667a-2772a). Drinking produces social degradation (2682a-2684<). 


BUCHANINA NS’ W coro ella tons ournalist:.o-6 seesemem eae. arene Page 148 


Resident 8 years; editor of The Templar (2686a-2688a). Scott Act reduced vis- 
ible intemperance (2689a-2691qa). License law violated ; charges made and 
investigated ; too many licenses ; insufficient accommodation ; prohibitory 
clauses spasmodically enforced (2692a-2701la; 2735a-2736a). Temperance 
sentiment growing (2708a-2710a). Favours prohibition, anti compensation 
(2711a-2715a ; 2739a-2744a ; 2751a-2753a). Desirable fiscally (2737a-2738a). 
Scott Act killed by politics (2716a-2620a ; 2728a-2734a). Temperance peo- 
ple not educated to enforce (2721a-2724a). Municipal councils elected on other 
issues hostile (2725a-2727a). License Commissioners politicians (2745a- 
2758a). Illicit selling at races (2747a-2750a). Pluralism in licenses (2754a- 
27582). 


CASH Yeu ,; Wes olabondon, J ourmalist::...°.%. ssn ete ela ees Page 195 


Editor of temperance paper 20 years; Grand Secretary of Good Templars; formerly 
License Commissioner and Provincial Inspector (3493a-3502a). Scott Act 
observed or not according to officials (3503a-3507a). Where Dunkin Act 
failed (3509a-3514a). Scott Act advantages and defects (3514a-3524a) ; now 
efficient (3539a-3544a). Favours prohibition (3532a-3538a ; 3552a-3553a). 
Scott Act disappointed prohibitionists (3545a-3551qa). License in Hamilton 
loosely administered ; hotels without accommodation ; one man owns them all 
(3554a-3564a ; 3582a-3588a). Politics at fault (3565a-3581a) No illicit sale 
(3560a ; 3590a-3595a). 

CAT a Are dc eens Sn cake od Wn 0) 2 en ee ey Page 372 

License system failure; Ontario law; then Scott Act tried, why unsuccessful, 


threefold prohibition must succeed ; the fiscal situation ; prohibition advan- 
tageous everyway. 


COPP: JA NITELONY. oft Elaniilton :..s.-0i). sy chimes eee eae Page 209 


As ironfounder experienced difficulty and loss through liquor (3700a-3706a ; 
3717a-3719a). Wage-earning powers lessened (3707a-3716a). Favours 
prohibition (3710a-37 16a). 
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COPP, WILLIAM JOSEPH, of Hamilton, iron-founder................ Page 180 


Resident 40 years; large employer (3192a-3196a). Prefers sober men (3197a- 
3203a ; 3221a-3225a); business losses through liquor; drinking habits 
improving (3204a-3209a). Too many licenses (3210a-3213a). Favours pro- 
hibition, anticompensation (3215a-3220a; 3226a-3227a; 3236-3237a). 
Licensed places depreciate property (3228a-3229a). Labourers losses through 
liquor (3230a-3234a ; 3238a-3240a). 


CRERAR, JOAN, of Hamilton, County Crown Attorney.............. Page 180 


Clerk of the Peace (2452a-2455a). Crime decreasing (2460a-2474a). Crime, 
especially perjury and drink (2460a-2474a). Total prohibition impracticable 
(2475a-2498a); would be beneficial (2525a-2526a). Forbes-Mackenzie Act in 
Scotland (2486a-2490a). License preferable ; more easily enforced (2491a- 
2493a ; 2500a). Anti compensation (2499a). Law well observed in Canada 
(2503a). Hftects of legalized trade (2504a-2524a; 2540a-2541a). Law 
powerless unless supported by public opinion (2427a-2529a). Law enforced 
in Hamilton (2530a-2534a). Scott Act morally more degrading than license 
(25364-25394 ; 2547a-2550a). Retailers represent wholesalers (2542a-2543a). 


CUMMER, W.L., of Hamilton, Secretary-Treasurer of the Grant Lottridge Brewing 
CERIO TINS coo 9 Ce Re ean © Ale) Lf cas lk igi Ree ee NR Ga RUS cc Page 164 


Resident since 1882 (2907a). Presents statistics of output, shewing steady 
increase during 13 years (2910a-2917a ; 2921a-2925a). Did little business 
in Scott Act counties during period (2918a-2920a ; 2949a-2954a; 2960a-2966a). 
Company own mortgages on numbers of retail houses (2926a-2945a ; 2955a- 
2959a) ; Favours compensation (2946a 2948a). 


GEOGHAGAN, Rev. THOMAS, of Hamilton, Rector of St. Paul’s...... Page 177 


Resident 6 years (3135a). Local option in Crawford County, Penn. (3136a-3139a). 
Treat alcoholism as disease (3140a-3143a). Destitution and drink (3144a- 
3145a). Extravagance, laziness and ignorance causes of poverty (3164a- 
3183a). Favours license preparatory to prohibition ; anti compensation 
(3146a-3156a ; 3184a-3185a). Law fairly observed (3157a); prohibitory 
clauses broken (3157a-3162a). What is wine (3186a-3191a). 


PMweSeeGuat .oletamilton, Police Magistrate: fot. accmies ssa > ae oe one Page 108 


Resident 21 years (2024a-2026a). Has few license cases (2027a-2031a). Drink 
and crime (2032a-2036a; 2065a-2078a). Police and license law (2037a- 
2040a; 2080a-2082a). Too many licenses (2041a). <Antisaloon (2042a- 
2046a ; 2100a-2105a). Anti-prohibition, favours compensation (2055a-2058a ; 
2062a; 2084a-2085a). License class legislation ; regulated free sale best 
(2086a-2094a). Perjury and liquor (2059a-2060a). License law hard (2064a). 
Drinking social evil (20383qa). 


WASO Ne rN ss ..0f Hamilton, Aceoumtant 2), it ews aae «tention! Page 183 


Resident 40 years; formerly Mayor (3241la-3247a). Police and license (3248a- 
3250a). License law observed; too many licenses (3251a-3252a;, 3259a- 
3262a ; 3289a-3290a ; 331la). Favours light liquors (3263a-3266a). Scott 
Act in Woodstock ; result bad (3253a-3254a ; 3271a-3273a). Anti prohibi- 
tion; favours compensation (3255a-3258a ; 3275a; 3314a). Corroborates 
Rey. Geoghagan (3267a-3268a ; 3315a-3318a). Temperance increasing (3269a- 
3270a). License preferable to Scott Act (3274a). Law not observed demoral- 
izing (3277a-3278a ; 3286a-3288a). Non license ; bad in effect (3280a-3285a). 
Saloons and school houses (3292a-3308q). 
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MIiIGN Hy JOHN, of Hamilton; Manufacturer) choca sae ent se eeeeer es Page 204 


Resident 39 years ; large employer (3612a-3617a). Labour and liquor ; protested 
saloon licensed (36080-36344 ; 3639a-3641a). Anti prohibition ; favours com- 
pensation (3635a-3636a). License well observed (3637a-3638a). 


MUBRDTON, JOUNG We; of Hamilton, Coal Dealer, c= 2. tase nies. Page 155 


Resident 50 years; 12 years chairman of License Commissioners (2759a-2762a). 
Duties and work of Commissioners (2763a-278la; 2804a-2812a). Board 
enforce law (2783a). Commissioners unpaid ; political but unbiased (2784a- 
2789a; 2801a-2803a; 2813a-2818a; 2823a-2824a). License best separate 
from municipal body (2790a). License law observed (2791a-2800a ; 2819a- 
2822a). Saloons and property (2825a-2832a). Anti prohibition (2833q). 
Scott Act disastrous in Halton ; great drunkenness in Milton (2834a-2837a ; 
3097a). Favours compensation (2838a-2842a). 


McKELLAR, ARCHIBALD, of Hamilton, Sheriff of Wentworth........ Page 141 


Resident 18 years (2620a). Formerly License Commissioner (2621a-2623a). Crime 
and liquor ; favours sanitariums for habitual drunkards (2624a-2629a). Pro- 
hibition depends on public sentiment for effect (2630a-2631la ; 2634a-2635a). 
Drinking decreasing (2632a-2633a). Favours prohibition ; anti compensation 
(2636a-2646a). 


McK NZI ih) © FUNG by bospector or. Licenses: '.2. 5... aera i afore ee Page 123 


Resident 12 years (2286a). Changes in license law (2290a-2294a). Present Act 
good (2295a-2296a) ; observances and infractions (2310a-2321la ; 2327a-2332a; 
2382a-2416a). Favours lability of premises (2321la-2326a) ; inspection of 
liquor (2333a-2336a) ; high license and reduced numbers /2421a-2432q). 
Favours national prohibition (2337a-2339a ; 2342a-2346a). Temperance 
sentiment growing (2340a-2440a). Saloons required ; prefers hotels (236a0- 
2361la; 2364a-2375a ; 2434a-2440a). His duties (2376a-2381a). Difticulty 
with witnesses (2441a). License regulates traffic (2442a-2451a). 


MCKINNON HUGH voraamilton, Chief of Police sie» 07 eae Page 113 


Resident since 1862 (2106a). Drink and crime (2107a-21l4a; 2192a-2198a ; 
2218a-2234a ; 2889a-2906a). Police and license (2119a-2125a). Anti saloon 
(2132a-2134a). Produces statistics showing recent decrease in drunkenness 
(3151a). Temperance sentiment growing (2136a.2139a@ ; 2216a-2217a). Drink 
and poverty (2140a-2141a). Prohibition unsuccessful in Prince Edward Island 
(2142a-2147a@ ; 2157a-2158a ; 2206a-2211a). Favours prohibition ; anti com- 
pensation (21484 2152a ; 2240a-2243a). License preferable (2218a-2219a) ; 
difficult to enforce (2213a-2215a) ; difficulties (2153a-2170a). Convictions 
under license (2159a-2161a). Juvenile crime (2176a-2191la ; 2200a-2202a ; 
2244a-2247a). Social evil (2193a-2197a). Anti free sale (2203a-2205a). Law 
dependant on public sentiment (221la-2212a). Favours sanitariums for 
drunkards (2235a-2239a). Heavier penalties wanted (2248a-2253a). 


OGILVIE, EAMES, of. Hamilton, Governor of Jail! ... i. y2sesk. hss ses Page 160 


Resident 8 years (2843a-2844a). Committals decreasing (2845a-2848«) ; moral. 
tone improving (2¢83a-2887a). Crime and liquor (2849a-2855a ; 2876a-2881a) 
Favours special treatment for chronic drunkards (2857a-2862a ; 2873a-2874a). 
Favours prohibition ; anti compensation (2866a-2871a). Presents jail statistics 
(28714a-2872a). 
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Pere LetORG EH, of Hamilton. {wearin 3 6 ys, stad aaistawene od Page 203 


Director of Bank of Hamilton ; formerly Mayor (3596. 3598a) ; Scott Act ineffect- 
ive at Orangeville, Port Elgin and Simcoe (3600a) ; license s system best going ; 
few infractions ; beneficial (3601a- 3606a) ; anti prohibition ; favours compens- 
ation (3607a- 3608a) ; formerly refreshment room licensee (3609a- 36114). 


SPMITH, C. i., of Hamilton, Secretary of Board of Trade.............0 024. Page 20 


Resident thirty years (3720a) ; produces statistics of trade in city (3721a-3722a) ; 
license most successful (3724a-3726a) ; anti prohibition ; favours compens- 
ation (3727a-3728a). Produces statistics of liquor traffic (3278a-3231a). 


SE Gime LAM: of Hamnitltone memenaietiataccy cesus Gucls ots Sac wae Page 206 


Resident sixteen years ; lessee of Dundurn park (3642a-3649a); contradicts Mr. 
Casey’s statement ; lives up to license (3650a-3657a ; 3667a-3673a ; 3686a- 
3690a) ; license observed in city (3658a-3659a) ; Scott Act in Brantford, Paris, 
and Woodstock worse than license far (3660a-2662a ; 3674a-3785a); improve- 
ment under license (3663a-3666a). 


WALTER, FREDERICK, of Hamilton, License Inspector.............. Page 138 


Resident twenty-four years (2551a-2555a); license law well observed (2556a- 
2565a ; 2591a-2608a) ; favours liability of premises (2566a-2576a); taverns 
US Beers pecommodaiiom difficulties (2577a-2584a ; 2609a-2616a; 2618a- 
2619a@). Anti prohibition ; favours compensation (2588a-2590a). Drinking 
at Dundurn park (36904a-3699a),. 


MAC SO NAR CED ATL, of Hamilton; driegist? agaci yet bot ney clans Page 17S 


Vice-President of Board of Trade (3098a-3099a). Hamilton law abiding, prosper- 
ous (3100a-3108a). Temperance sentiment growing (3107a- 31082). Anti 
prohibition ; favours compensation ; liquor trade innocuous (3109a-3114a). Fav- 
ours high license ; fewer licenses ; and no treating (3116a-3124a ; 3130a-3134a). 
Treatment for alcoholism (311 7a- 3119a). Favours light beverages (3125a- 
3129a). 


YOUNG, WILLIAM H., of Halton, Broker and Conveyancer............ Page £68 


Police Magistrate under Scott Act (2969a-2970a). Scott Act beneficial ; well en- 
forced though dithcult (2072a-2979a: 3017a-3018a; 3024a-3026a; 3072a- 
3083a). Denies Mr. Murton’s statements re Milton (29754; 3035a-3052a ; 
3070a-3071a; 30840-30962). Politics with bribery caused repeal (2980qa- 
2990a ; 38006a-3016a; 3027a-3034a; 3068a-3069a). Favours re-enactment 
(3005a). Favours prohibition ; anti compensation (2991a-2998a). Increased 
drunkenness in Halton now (2999a-3000a). Less prosperity (3003a-3005a). 
Fatalities on repeal (3073a). 


WOODSTOCK, OCTOBER 9th and 10th, 1893. 


BALL, FRANCIS R., of Woodstock, County Crown Attorney........... Page 228 
Attorney since 1863 (4019a). Drink and crime (4020a-4024a). Scott Act failed 
despite efforts of officers ; temperarce people inactive ; causes of failure (4025a- 
4034a ; 4040a-4049a ; 4056a- 4058a). Riots under Scott Act (4035a-4038a). 
Instigated by tavern keepers (4052a-4055a). Anti prohibition ; impractic- 
able ; injurious (4039a). License well observed (4050a-4051a ; 4064a- -4069c). 
Favours Gothenburg system (4059a-4063a). Vote to reduce number of licenses 
ignored (4070a-407 2a). Favours compensation (4073a-4075a). Favours light 

wine and beer license (4076a). 
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BRADY). JAMES, High Sherritt of Oxiordes y. 2) i kate setae eh Geet ic) aes Page 218 
Presents statement of jail statistics for 9 years. 


BROW NSH. Pot Woodstock, County Treasurer.2 Sua.) oo eee tos Page 365 


Treasurer 24 years (4567a). Presents a statement of fines and expenditure under 
Scott Act (4568a-4579a). Scott Act much violated ; all first offences (4580a- 
4585a). Favours prohibition ; anti compensation (4586a-4594a). 


CAMERON, JOHN, of Woodstock, Governor of Jail... 27.) See. 8 <2 on wi Page 260 


Resident 25 years (4462). Corrects mistake in Government statistics (4463a-4466a). 
Criminals and liquor (4467a-4473a). More drinking under Scott Act than 
license (4474a-4480a). Public antagonism frustrated Scott Act (448la). 
Idleness, liquor, and sensuality causes of crime and poverty (4482a-4484a ; 
4487a-4495a). 


DOUGLAS, MALCOLM, of Woodstock, License Commissioner.......... Page 266 


Scott Act unsuccessful ; worse than license (4597a-4601la ; 4641a-4647a) ; hard to 
enforce (4610a-4614a). License partially enforced ; hard to convict (4604a- 
4624a ;4639a ; 4648a). Commissioners and petitions (4605a-4609a). Favours 
prohibition ; and compensation (4615a-4622a). favours inspection of liquor 
(4648a). 


PDENAGEORG Hor iwoodstocki Treasurer 2. tigate tu eek coin Page 226 


Formerly Town Clerk (3992a-3998a). Scott Act not enforced ; liquor openly sold 
(4000a-4004a; 4013a-4018a). Presents statement of fines and license fees 
(4005a-4008a). Prefers license to Scott Act (4009a-4012a). 


FARTHING, Rev. J. C., of Woodstock, Clerk in Holy Orders........... Page 240 


Resident 3 years (4222a). Scott Act lamentable failure in Woodstock (4223a- 
4226a). License law observed (4227a). Attempt with Father Brady to 
persuade licenses to observe Saturday night and Sunday (4228a-423la; 4241a- 
4245a). Drinking, cause and effect (4232a ; 4246a-4248a). Anti prohibition ; 
favours compensation (4234a-4237a; 4240a-4249a ; 4264a). Anti bar trade 
and treating (4238a-4240a ; 4261a). 


GREY, WILLIAM, of Woodstock, Justice of the Peace ................ Page 263 


Resident over 50 years, formerly Mayor, President of Loan Society (4541a-4544a). 
Scott Act through failure; no prohibition ; no benefit (4545a-4552a). Less 
drunkenness now (4551a-4556a). Anti prohibition; favours compensation 
(4557a-4559a). 


HAY AMES Mayor of Woodstock’. ......\.05 sai eee, sce Page 211 


Furniture manufacturer (3732a-3734a). Scott Act; tried and repealed ; impracti- 
cable ; no public sympathy ; violence on supporters ; open violation ; efforts to 
enforce ceased (3740a-3752a; 3771a-3782a ; 3822a-3828a ; 3833a-3835a). 
License preferable (3753a3754a ; 3844a); should restrict not promote trade 
(3783a-3785«a) ; licensees observe law ; some licenses cancelled (3786a-3799a). 
Liquor and labour (3755a-3763a). Want and liquor (3764a). Less drunkenness 
than under Scott Act (3766a). Anti prohibition; favours compensation 
(3767a-3770a ; 3804a-3811a). No illicit selling (3800a). Moral effect of liquor 
(3812a-3817a). Some present licensees Scott Act violators (3818a-3820q) ; 
temperance in rural districts (3829a-3832a). Drinking in Maine (3837a- 
3843a ; 3845a). 
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KARN, DENIS W., of Woodstock, Piano manufacturer 


Resident 21 years ; formerly Mayor (4271a-4274a). Scott Act admirable at first ; 
machinery insufficient for enforcement ; prosecutions quashed ; conflict between 
Provincial and Dominion Governments ; liquor sold; people discouraged : 
allowed repeal; beneficial (4275a-4305a). Liquor, employers and employed 
(4306a-4313a ; 4344a-4348a). Liquor and poverty (4314a-4315a). Favours 
prohibition ; anti compensation (4316a-4330a). Taverns and property (4331a). 
Evil moral effect of liquor (4349a-4355a). 


hipiiiiies 6C.of Woodstock, Hotel Keeper: ci. 37.0. ois. oo le eed ce bees 269 


How he broke Scott Act; bought up witnesses; often fined, always first offence ; 
perjury by witnesses ; hotel without drink will not pay ; people won’t stay 
there (4650a-4687a). Holds a license’ (4688a-4690a). Rev. Mr. Farthing’s 
bonds-—“‘ Rum, Rome and Ritualism” ; favours national prohibition (4703a- 
4705a). 


MORRISON, JOHN, of Woodstock, Town Clerk 218 


Resident 24 years (3847a-3858a). Scott Act failed; drunkenness. increased ; 
sbebeens existed; public sentiment antagonistic; repealed; license better 
(3853a-38862a, 3880a-3883a). Favours prohibition, enforced by Dominion 
(3870a-387 9a.) 


McKAY, Rev. WILLIAM, D.D., of Woodstock, Presbyterian........... Page 249 


Scott Act successes, benefits and deficiencies ; statistical comparison ; supporters 
threatened ; drunkenness decreased (4359a-4385a ; 4430a-4445a). Sunday sell- 
ing exists (4385a-4394a) ; licensees take bond to keep Sunday (4456a). Vote 
to reduce licenses ignored (4457a-4461a). 


MMAAOAGY AW ..Ge, of Woodstock, License Inspectorn.i.. ih 4g shuns ese dele ols Page 232 


Resident 41 years (4077a-4078a). Scott Act, endeavoured to enforce ; statistics 
of convictions and fines ; difficulties with witnesses and public sentiment ; why 
repealed (4080a-4104a, 4109a-4119a, 413la-4143a). License fairly observed 
(4106a). Favours prohibition and compensation (4113a, 4120a-4129a). Less 
drunkenness now (4130q). Illicit sellers convicted (4145a-4152a). 


ROSS, DAVID, of Embro, Oxford County, License Commissioner......... Page 22°97 


Commissioner during Scot! Act; miller and farmer (4171a-4173a). Scott Act pro- 
hibition at first ; then open sa'e; disregarded (4174a-418]la, 4201}a-4209a), 
Favours prohibit on ; anti compensition (4182a-4193a). Poverty and liquor 
(41942). Applicants for licenses decreasing (4195a-4199a). Municipalities 
under Ontario Prohibitory Act (4200a-4201la, 4216a-4218a). License Board 
ignored vote to reduce licenses (4210a-4214a). vil effects of traffic (4215a¢ ; 
4219a-4221a). 


ROSS, Rev. JAMES S&., of Woodstock, Methodist..................... Page 220 


Resident 3 years ; at Tilsonburg during Scott Act (38860-3889). Favours pro- 
hibition ; anti compensation (3889a ; 3934a-3949a). Scott Act reduced drink- 
ing (3890a-3892q) ; efforts at enforcement ; difticulties ; better than license ; 
why repealed (3891a-39254 ; 3930a-3933a ; 3977a-3989a). Misery, want 
and drink (3926a-3929a ; 3979a). Compares returns for 1884 and 1887 
(3950a-3957a). Bonds by licensees to keep Sunday (3957a-3958a; 3965a- 
3971a). Vote to reduce number of licenses not acted on (3958a-3964a). 
Licensees law breakers (3972a-3975a ; 3990a-3991a), 
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WILL, HORACE B., of Woodstock,-Chief of Police... 3. .022): eee Page 260 


Resident 20 years (4496a). Presents statistics of arrests (4497a-4507a ; 4532a- 
4534a). Scott Act increased drinking on railways and streets (4508a-4511a). 
License law well observed (4517a-4519a; 4535a). Difficulties with Indians 
(4520a-4523a). Prefers enforced license to non enforced Scott Act (4526a). 
Favours prohibition with compensation (4527a-4529a). 


WINDSOR, OCTOBER 11th and 12th, 1893. 


BARTLETT, ALEXANDER, of Windsor, Police Magistrate............ Page 275 


Magistrate since 1878, previously Town Clerk (4272a). Much drunkenness (4728a). 
Too many licenses (4734a ; 4767a-4768a). Refugees from justice (4726a-4728a; 
4735a-4737a). Drink and crime (4738a-4739a). Anti prohibition (4742a ; 
4783a-4784a). License law fairly observed, difficulties and breaches (4743a- 
4753a ; 4798a ; 4849a ; 4861a-4864a ; 4883a-4884a). Drinkers graduate down- 
wards (4850a-4856a ; 4860a). Favours compensation (4754a-4755a), Pro- 
hibition impracticable (4756a-4759a). Favours high license and few houses 
(4760a-4766a; 4769a-4776a). Wage-earners and drink (4881a-4903a). Drunken- 
ness decreasing (4777a-4779a). Anti treating and bars (4780a-4782a ; 487 1a). 
Temperance people inactive ; illicit selling at Harrow (4792a-4797a). “Gold 
cure” (4851a-4855a). Juvenile crime (4865a-4E70a ; 4885a-4890a). 


TLEMING; OSCAR Es) of) Windsor, Mayoriis: ia... etter «Gs ae oe ae Page 292 


Barrister and solicitor (5031a-5036a). Floating population, good order and little 
drunkenness (5037a-5044a). Dunkin Act inoperative in Colchester (5047a- 
5049a). Poverty in Windsor (5050a-5055a). Anti prohibition, favours com- 
pensation (5056a-5067a ; 5103a). Licensees keep law (5074a-5086a ; 5091a). 
Law unsuccessful for restriction (5087a-5090a ; 5104a-5106a). Favours fewer 
licenses (5092a-5102a ; 5128a-5132a). United States trade (5107a-5113a). 
Railway rules and liquor (5114a-5127a). Trade, labour and liquor (5133a- 
5146a.) ® 


GID EET AMS Cot Windsor, City | reasurer,.., seem te 0.0 Leeder Page 303 


Presents statistics of license fees (5315a-5319a). Favours prohibition, anti com- 
pensation (5320u-5329q). 


MONTREUIL, LUC, of Walkerville, Grape-grower...,............2.02- Page 329 

Grape-growing 15 years ; vintner 10 years ; industry increasing (5628a-5645a). 

Prohibition would mean total loss (5646a-5647a). Small sales without license 
(5646a-565 1a). 


McCU AIG, WILLIAM C., of Windsor, Secretary of Y.M.C.A.......... Page 331 

Resident 18 months (5655a-5657a). Drinking rife in Windsor ; owing to vicinity 

of Detroit (56600-56674 ; 5683-5684). Too many licenses (5668a-567 1a). 

Evils of liquor traffic (5672a; 5679a-5682a). Saturday and Sunday selling 
(5673a-5678a). Association inactive (5685a-5687a). 


PACAUD:GASPARD Rot W imdsor, License Inspector. 3.4 aie. ses sca e Page 286 


Resident 12 years (4904a-4909a). Presents license statistics and information 
(4910a-4935a). Licensees do not keep law (4936a-4938a ; 4961a-4991q). 
Efforts to enforce law sends trade to Detroit (4939a-4942a ; 4957a). Favours. 
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Pacaup, GasparpD—Continued. 


high license and fewer houses (4943a-4944a ; 5010a-5018a). Law kept in 
rural districts (4958a). Anti prohibition, favours compensation (4959a-4960a ; 
5007a-5009a). Convictions under law (4996a-5006a). Scott Act impractic- 
able (5027a-5030a). 


ROBBINS, WILLIAM, of Walkerville, Book-keeper........... 0.2.05. Page 319 


Secretary of Walkerville Distillery Company (5486a-5490a). Export business of 
Company (5491a-5496a). Import grain and fuel (5497a-5502a). Walkerville 
whisky highly recommended medicinally (5503a-5505a). Adulteration exten- 
sive ; favours inspection (5507a). Trade must exist ; regulation better than 
attempted suppression (5508a-5513a ; 5517a-5522a). Prohibition stagnates. 
business (5514a; 5525a-5527a). Approves restrictive clauses of license law 
(5523a-45244a). Liquor obtainable in Maine and Iowa (5528a-5529a). 


SLU N Disa wUDO, of Windsor, Barrister yo. 66. cece desis wow sins conve Page 3O2 


Crown prosecutor at late assizes, the record (5226a-5227a) ; police magistrate in 
County of Grenville under Scott Act (5227a) ; Scott Act successes and failures ; 
his resignation; why repealed (5228a-5241la; 5279a-528la; 5287a-5296a). 
Permit system in North-west abused ; failure, police efficient (5242a-5264a) ; 
permit system and Scott Act prove no discovered device will cure liquor evil 
(52654-5268 ; 5282a-5283a). Public not ripe for prohibition (5260a-527 1a) ; 
license system best yet, observation limited (5272a-5278qa) ; anti prohibition 
favours compensation (5282a-5283a). Drinking an evil (5297a-5311a). 


Soiree TEOMA prot. Walkerville, Mayoutimi. qo 2c6 05s bewv ees ste Page 325 


Baker ; resident twelve years ; acts as police magistrate (5541a-5578a). Municipal 
statistics (5547a-5560a ; 5579a-5588a) ; anti prohibition. Favours compensa- 
tion (5575a-5578a). License observance doubtful (5589a-5600a) ; favours high 
license and few houses (5601a-5605a). Anti saloon (5606a-5609qa) ; anti- 
treating (5610a-5613a). Drinking in Essex Centre under prohibition (56 14a- 
5616a). Drunkards scarce (5617a-5627a). 


WALKER, FRANKLIN H., of Walkerville, Distiller................. Page 309 


Lives in Detroit ; large employer of labour ; uses entirely Canadian rye, oats and 
barley (5330a-5341a). Effects of Scott Act, and permit on trade (5344a-5352a) 
prohibition would mean total loss (5358a-5360a) ; would expect compensation 
(5420a-5427a) ; Walkerville factories controlled by distillery (5361a-5366q) ; 
workmen and their homes (5369a-5375a ; 5459a); labour and liquor (5376ea- 
5397a; 5460a-5463a). Too many licenses in Detroit (5404a-5407a). Favours 
high license (5408a-5410a). Drinking at Portland, Maine (5415a-541a). Tariff 
changes have ruined trade (5428a-5437a). Smuggling in Quebec (5438a-5442a) 
Government chief partners in trade, handles all stock (5443a-5450a). Cattle and 
hog feeding (5451a-5455a). Willing to sell out (5464a-5470a), Trouble with 
imitators (5473a-5476a). Little adulteration (5477a-5485a), 


WILLS, ELIAS, ore W indsor, Chiet, of olice. were weet her oes cuy beeen 8a Page 298 


Resident ten years (5147a-5150a). Police statistics and information ; crime and 
liquor (5155a-5163a; 5185a-5194a@; 5211a-5222a ; 5225a; 5652a-5654a). Licen- 
sees and law; licenses loosely granted (5164a-5184a). Favours licenses for 
light wines and beer (5195a-5197a). Favours prohibition ; solitary drinks, 
and no treating (5198a-5200a ; 5210a@; 5218a-5221la). Wage-earners and 
liquor (5211a-5213a). 
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‘LONDON, October 13 and 14, 1894. 


ALEXANDER, THOMAS, of London, Inland Revenue Officer.......... Page 359 


Resident ten years (6095a). Presents excise statistics for Elgin, Middlesex and 
Lambton, showing decrease on repeal of Scott Act (6098a-6108a). Presents 
statistics of liquor from bond (6109a-611lla). Scott Act violated ; its action 
(6114a; 61194-61244 ; 6126a; 6133a). No illicit distilling (6115). Temper- 
ance sentiment growing (6116a-6118a). Prohibition impracticable (6132a). 
Favours high license ; no saloons; and heavier penalties on licensees (6134a- 
6140a). 


ARNOTT BEN Ree LAD. cor ondonys\. .i.J..: chee eee ee ... Page 390 


Resident thirteen years (6604a-6605a). Prohibition successful at Pasadena, Cal. 
(6606a-6627a ; 6662a-6665a). Scott Act thoroughly and easily enforced in 
London township; beneficial; where failed; why repealed (6628a-6638a ; 
6665a-6687a ; 6703a). Favours prohibition ; anti license ; anti compensation 
(6639a-6644a ; 6660a-6661a; 66893a-6699a; 6701a). Distress, sickness and 
drink (6645a-6651la). License law fairly observed ; favours high license, early 
closing, fewer licenses, and only saloons (6653a-6652a). Medicinal value of 
liquor small (6700a). 


BALDWIN, Ricut Rev. MAURICE S., Bishop of Huron..........., Page 401 


Resident 10 years ; formerly Dean of Montreal (6749a-6752a). Poverty, distress 
and liquor (6753a-6756a). Reduction in licenses beneficial (6758a-6759a). 
Anti saloons (6760a). Scott Act reputed not beneficial (6761a-6764a), 
Favours real prohibition ; with compensation (6765a-6770a). Juvenile crime 
(6771a-6773a). Special treatment for habitual drunkards ; more temperance 
less crime (6774a-6779a). 


BEL WL LULAM «of London, Keliet (Oiticer, 5 aemeeles ton cv cee Page $864 


Resident 27 years (6200a-6204a). Poverty due to intemperance (6205a-6208q). 
Few home drinking poor (6214a-6216a). Temperance growing (62182). 


BEN NEP ARCHIE, -of (London, Journalist jvc. 7. eee 6 cccks see Page 403 


Scott Act in St. Thomas, Petrolia, Woodstock and Sarnia not carried out—open 
sale (6781a-6788a ; 6800a). License law well carried out (6789a.) Favours 
inspection of liquor (6794a-6795a. Effects of Scott Act (6796a-6799a). 
Prohibition impracticable (6811a-6813a). 


BOWMAN, WILLIAM, of London, Manufacturer....:..........:.... Page 367 


Resident 37 years; formerly alderman (6265a-6270a). Increase in temperance 
sentiment (6271a-6272a). Prohibition successful on Lord Derby’s English 
estate (6273a-6275a) ; Scott Act good in Middlesex—bad in Elgin; not 
enforced ; why repealed (6277a-6295a). Employs only sober men (6297a- 
6300a). Favours prohibition ; anti-compensation (6302a-6315a ; 63274 ; 6336a; 
6346a-6351la). Favours early closing (6319a-6321a). License law enforced in 
London (6322a-6326a) ; restrictive features only good (6337a-6341a). Anti 
saloons (6339a-6341a). Longer terms for chronic drunkards (6342a-6345a). 
Drinking in Maine (6352a-6355a). Railway companies and liquor (6356a- 
6364a). 
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eC em eno iY, M1). ofa Bondon, as. sm erceneva tint 65k ca ene eae Page 399 


Resident 37 years ; formerly Army Surgeon (6712a-6714a). Growth of temper- 
ance (6715a-6718a). Scott Act beneficial; why repealed (6719a-6725a). 
License works well (6726a-6729a). Chronic drunkards want medical treatment 
(6727a-6728a). Distress, sickness and drinking (6730a-6731la ; 6735a-6846a). 
Anti prohibition ; favours compensation (6732a-6734a). Favours inspection, 
reduction of licenses and no saloons (6736a-6738a). Military canteens 
(6739a-6741a). 


CARUTHERS, ROBERT A., of London, Commercial Traveller.......... Page 374. 


Resident since 1866, represents Carling’s brewery, formerly hotel-keeper (6368a- 
6374a). Satisfactory hotel-keeper 17 years, politics drove him out (6375a- 
6382a). Scott Act did not prohibit (6383a-6392a ; 6432a-6437a). License law 
well observed (63930 6394a). Presents statistics of trade in London (6399a- 
6419a). Hotel dependent on bars (6420a-6429a). Anti saloon (6430q). 


DILLON, JOHN M., of London, Wholesale Grocer................... Page 385 


Resident 25 years; license under Scott Act (6526a-6528a). Scott Act in Kent 
and Lambton not observed ; sale of spirits increased ; made drinkers (6529a- 
6541a; 6556a-6560a).. Favours inspection of liquor (6542a-6546a.) Favours 
high license (6547a). Favours prohibition (6548a-655la ; 6555a-6568a). 
Hotels depend on bar-trade (6552a-6554a). License well observed (6569a- 
6572a). Anti saloons (6573a-6575a). Favours treatment for chronic drinkers 
(6577a-6581a). Temperance growing (6582a-6584a). 


Hoon EMMANUEL T., of London, Mayor’ oa... cee w es cate cee Page $834 


Too many licenses (5707a). Prohibitionist straight ; no compensation (5707a- 
5723a ; 57454-57464 ; 5784a-5792a ; 5794a). Practicable (5724a-5725a). Proved 
by Scott Act in Middlesex (5728a-5741a ; 5772a-5780a ; 5793a-5798a). Pov- 
erty and drink (5742a-5743qa). License law improved ; not carried out (5747a- 
5749a). Violaters convicted ; but get licenses through political and religious 
influences (5750a-5753a). Repeated convictions should disqualify (5755a- 
5756a). Reduction of licenses and hours beneficial ; favours hotels (5757a- 
5762a ; 5770a-5771a). Political influence (5763). Anti saloons and corner 
groceries (5765a-5768a). Tllicit.selling (5769a). Temperance growing (5781a- 
5783a). 


GARY Hy OHN. of London, Liquor Merchant. 7.0...) tots elses Page 362 


Resident seventeen years (6141a-6150a). Did large trade under Scot Act; with 
whom (6151a-6172a). License law well observed (6173a-6183a). Hotels de- 
depend on bar trade (6184a-6189a). Scott Act and Dunkin Act utter fail- 
ures (6190a-6198a). Growth of native wine trade (6194a-6198q). 


CN D Ye REevadet., of London, MethodistiMinister.s fi ca 5.5. i. eae Page 405 


Resident one year ; formerly in Sarnia (6813$a-6814a). Dunkin and Scott Act 
experiences (6816a-6817a) ; beneficial (68540-68580). Poverty and drink 
(6818a). Favours prohibition ; anti compensation (6819a-6824a; 6831a- 
6851a ; 6853a). License well observed ; favours early closing (6825a-6830a). 
Favours treatment of chronic drinkers (6852a). Farmers favour prohibition ; 
who do not (6859a-6861a). Scott Act, why repealed (6862-68634) ; effect on 
liquor trade (6864-68882). - 


HENDERSON, ROBERT, of London, License Inspector................ Page 342 


Inspector since 1876 (5799a-5804a). License statistics (5805a-5816a; 5852a- 
5853a; 5877a-588la). Restaurants keep law (5817a-5823a). Prohibitory 
clauses observed ; some infractions ; difficulties of enforcement (58240-58394 ; 
58414-58512). 
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HENDERSON, Ropert—Continued. 


Recalled 25 Oi Sih eee awe Whee 2kA Uae ote kes ene ee tae aL en, Seca Page 388 

Saloons better than hotels (6585a-6588a ; 6594a-6600a). Recommends imprison- 
ment of licensee, with loss of license for second conviction (5840a). Favours 
inspection of liquor (5854a-5856a). Scott Act enforced in Middlesex, much per- 
jury (5861a-5862a). Favours prohibition and compensation (5863a-5876a). 


GNN oy gey bev. Gol eDean'of Eluron,: . 4.0. 6 eee as cee Se Page 383 


Resident thirty years (6501a-6504a). Steady temperance growth (6505a-6508a). 
Scott Act no advantage, not enforced (6509a-651lla). Anti prohibition, in- 
operative in North-west ; favours compensation (6512a-6516a). Reduction of 
licenses beneficial ; favours high license, inspection of liquor ; and early closing 
(6517a-6520a). Favours institutions for chronic drinkers (6521a-6522a). 
Juvenile crime (6523a-6525a). 


KINGSTON; CHARLES A: of London, City Clerk 372 236s. see Page 383 


Resident twelve years (5984a). Civic charity (5987a-5991a). Scott Act well ob- 
served, practicable (5993a-5994a ; 6003a-6005a ; 6018a-6020a). Favours pro- 
hibition, depends on public sentiment (5995a-6000a ; 6006a-6010a). Favours 
compensation (6001a). Wants liquor free from politics (6021a-6022a). Pov- 
erty and liquor (6002a). Anti saloons (6013a-6015a). Drunkenness decreas- 
ing (6016a-6017a). 


LABATT JOHN, of: London, Brower... s.. 2. o.talde ee his es eee Page 365 


Resident since 1847 (6227a-6232a). Prohibition would be entire loss (6234a-6236a) ; 
Scott Act, made more money than ever under (6226a-6247a). Liquor always 
obtainable, act a humbug (6248a-6255a). Difficulties in collecting (6257a- 
6258a). Upset trade (6259a-6262a). 


MORGAN, JOHN, of London, Acting Police Court Clerk............... Page 847 


Presents police statistics (5885a-5893a) ; difficulty of illicit selling (5896a-5900q) ; 
anti bars (5901a). Crime, poverty, and liquor (5902a-5912a). Favours early 
closing (5913a-5916a); favours prohibition (5918a-5920a) ; no billiards on 
licensed premises (5917a). More intemperance in England than in Canada 
(5922). Temperance growing (5924a) ; anti saloons (5926a-5932a). 


PARKE, E. JONES, of London, Police Magistrate..........5......200. Page $38 


Magistrate over 10 years (6024a-6026a). Court business decreasing (6029a) ; arrests, 
copvictions, crime and liquor (6030a-6047a ; 6081a-6083a). License cases and 
perjury (6048a-6057a). Scott Act beneficial (6058a-6062a). Favours prohibi- 
tion (60634 6068a ; 60774-6080). Chronic drunkards (6069a-6074a); anti 
saloons and billiards on licensed premises (6085a-6088a). 


RELD, ROBERT, of. London, Colleetor of Customs. . Jeske on... 5 +.!\bee. Page 330 


Collector 16 years (5933a-5937a). Presents customs statistics (5938a-5944a) ; 
favours prohibition (5946a-5950a; 5966a-5982a). Fears evasion (5946a; 
5965a). Temperance sentiment growing (5951a-5953a). Scott Act benefi- 
cial, why repealed (5954a-5963a), 


RIGSBY, Rev. WALTER, of London, Methodist Minister.............. Page 378 


Resident one year, where previously (6438a-6441a). Prohibitionist (6443a; 6481a ; 
6496a ; 6707a-6711a). Drink evil; results (64440-64454 ; 6455a). Methodists 
rules and abstinence (6446a-6454a ; 6703a-6704a). Chronic drunkards (6456a- 
6460a). License law observed (6462a). Scott Act successful in Durham, and 
Elgin, why repealed (6463a-6474a; 6704a-6705a). Dunkin Act at Pelham 
unsatisfactory (6475a-6477a). Wine grape growing (6479a-6480a; 6705a- 
6707a). Juvenile crime (6497a-6500a). 
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PHORNUHV Mrs. MAY, of Londomiente seme Sle... ....0.cscesdeuee Page 415 


Resident since 1890, President W.C.T.U. (6939a-6941a). Aims at total prohibition 
work of union (6942a-6950a ; 6970a-6973a). Prohibition at Ocean Grove, N.J. 
(6951a-6960a). Temperance increasing (6963a-6964a). Wants total prohibi- 
tion (6965a-6969a ; 6983a). Treatment for chronic drunkards (6974a-6982a). 


WILLIAMS, D. H., of London, Ex-License Inspector................... Page 412 


Resident 15 years. Inspector 5 years, under Scott Act (6889a-6892a). Scott Act 
successful in West Middlesex, caught in cyclone of repeal, reasons for cyclone ; 
politics brought to bear (6893a-6910a ; 6921a-6929a ; 6938). Favours prohibi- 
tion; anti compensation (6912a-6914a; 6916a-6918a). License law, prohibi- 
tory clauses hard to enforce, good in London (6915a-6919a). Scott Act easy 
to enforce (6920a; 6937a). Was too strict as inspector, ordered to resign 
(69034-69332). 


BERLIN, 10th October, 1893. 
PENS doco berlin, Manulacturermsermertss «oc: a. eee a en bss els Page 4830 


Furniture manufacturer, resident 38 years (7149a). President of Board of Trade 
(716la). Drinkers cause loss (7151a-7156a). Favours compensation (7159qa) ; 
License law well observed (7160a). Favours fewer licenses (7165a-7167a). 
anti saloons and billiards (7168a-7170a). 


BOWLBY, W. H., of Waterloo, County Attorney.................2.6.. Page 438 


County Attorney and Clerk of the Peace for Waterloo for 26 years ; his duties 
(7295a-7299a). Crime and liquor ; presents statistics showing small amount 
of drunkenness (7300a-7305a). Would shut up inebriates rather than shut 
off liquor (7306a-7307a). Anti prohibition ; favours compensation (7312a- 
7315a). Favours institutions for confirmed inebriates (7316a-7318a). Favours 
high license (7319a-7320a). Anti billiards in saloons (7321a). Temperance 
seutiment advancing (7323a-7324a). 


BOW MAN, A. L., of Berlin, Collector of Customs....5........... 60005 Page 450 

Presents statistics of importations (7460a-7463a). License well observed (7464a- 
7465a). 

BOWMAN Deee Berlin, Town. Clerk -o:9s Bape Oks ee Tak ook Page 436 


Presents statistics of licenses (7264a ; 7292a-7294a). Favours prohibition when 
conditions are ripe ; anti compensation (7268a-7272a ; 7279a-7280a). Tempe- 
rance prevalent (7275a-7276a). Poverty and drink (7277a). Favours a 
plebiscite (7281a-7287a). Anti re-submission of Scott Act (7288a-7290a). 


BRS Woo d-. of Hespeler, Town ‘Cleve iia A oes Siro oe os pees Page 425 


Resident 35 years (7046a). Favours enforced prohibition (7059a). Scott Act not 
enforced (7060a-7062a. 7068a). Prefers license (7063a). License law well 
enforced (7070a-7073a). 


COOK, JONATHAN, of Berlin, Governor of the Jail................5. Page 462 


Presents and explains jail statistics (7649a-7661a). License law spasmodically 
enforced at Hamburg (7663a-7664a). Temperance increasing ; anti legislative 
prohibition ; anti compensation to new men (7667a-7669a). Liquor and crime 


(7670a-767 4a). 
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DEVITT, BENJAMIN, of Waterloo, License Inspector................. Page 482 


Inspector 3 years (7177a). Law occasionally broken, but things improving ; less. 
whisky drank; temperance sentiment growing through the influence of 
religious bodies and temperance societies (7178a-7198a). Anti treating system 
(7199a-7200a). Too many licenses (7201a-7228a). Convictions under license 
law (7229a-7233a). Favours prohibition, with Government production for 
mechanical and medical, not sacramental purposes ; favours partial compensa- 
tion (7234a-7240a). Adulterated liquor sold: favours inspection (724la- 
7246a). Favours establishing hospitals for habitual inebriates (7247a-7252a). 
Liquor and general trade (7253a-7256a). Liquor and poverty (7257a-7258a). 
Prohibited drinkers obtain liquor (7259a-7265a). 


GEDDES, CHARGES R&R. of Berlin, Nurseryman. 2th aye Doe 2 ee Hage 463, 


Resident 32 years (7675a-7676a). License law not strictly observed (7675a-76834a), 
Favours prohibition, except for mechanical and medicinal purposes, not for 
sacramental ; anti compensation (7685a-7693a). Salvation Army annoyed by 
intoxicated persons. Rescue and relief work (7697a-7715a). 


GOWDY, Rev. HENRY, of Berlin, Mennonite Minister........... .... Page 460 


Mennonite Church prohibits liquor, save as medicine (7620a-7621a). Liquor and 
distress (7622a). More drinking in Berlin than York (7623a-7627a ; 7647a). 
License iaw broken ; Sunday drinking (7629a-7633a). Favours prohibition ; 
anti compensation (7634a-7641a). 


HMIBNE Red ore berlin, ueeves fo. 2... < ..~ Asie e ae alee Sa eee Page 451 


Resident 18 years; furniture manufacturer (7466a-7471a). Liquor and labour 
(7472a-7475a). Temperance sentiment growing (7476a-7477a). License law 
fairly carried out (7482a). Scott Act not observed in Bruce (7482a-7485a). 
Favours prohibition, provided compensation is included (7486a-7489a). 


LURE eomserlimty ayn eee to vo: 2 Si5-0\4 ge ee A pe Ae Page 426 


Formerly manager House of Industry (7074a), Liquor caused most inmates 
(7078a-7083a ; 7085a-7092a). Liquor and labour (7095a-7098a). Particulars 
House of Industry (7103a-7117a). 


KLOERTER, Bays WLGLLTAM, of Berlin. (2 Seas oes ok eee Page 440 


Resident 14 years (7325a). Liquor, suffering and poverty (7326a-7327a). Not 
much confidence in prohibition ; favours compensation (7328a-7337a). License 
fairly observed ; some transgressions (7333a). Religious and temperance sen- 
timent growing (7337a-7339a). 


KRANTZ, HUGO, of Berlin, Insurance Manager 


Ex-member of Parliament (7449a). License fairly observed (7450a). Community 
temperate (7452a-7456a). Anti prohibition, favours compensation to manu- 
facturers on Government dissolving old partnership (7457a-7459a). 


LACKNER. HA. CoM:D. Mayor of Berlin: 2: ga. pee eke. eee eae Page 420 


Resident 17 years, third term as Mayor, manufacturing town, sober and orderly 
(6984a-6996a ; 7025a-7031a). Number of hotels (6997a-7000a ; 7022a). 
License law observed (7002a-7004a). Scott Act in Oxford and Wellington, 
disgraceful proceedings (7007a-7008a). Little disease caused by drinking 
(701la-7013a) Favours compensation (7017a). Temperance increasing 
(7018a.) Favours rigid enforcement of the law (7019a). Anti billiards in 
yCRN houses, anti saloons (7023a-7024a). Tax on taverns (7036a-7037a; 
7042a), 
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PA Nee LORGE, .of Berlin, SVanner) aac ics sso denies elad neces Page 447 


Resident 40 years, President Board of Trade, ex-councilman (7421a-7423a). People 
temperate, becoming more so (7424a-7427a ; 7433a-7447a). License satisfac- 
tory, enforced (7428a-7429a). Anti prohibition indefensible, impracticable ; 
favours compensation (7430a-7432a). Scott Act in Bruce (7434a-7436q). 
Liquor and labour (7424a-7426a ; 7437a-7446a). 


Moai, of Berlin, Journalist mente. 2 o..0 ooo te ee eee Ree Page 459 
Resident 43 years, publisher of Berlin Journal (7603a-7604a). Community sober, 
drunkenness decreased, beer and unfortitied native wine used (7605a-7608a). 
License law strictly carried out (7609a). Scott Act not observed in Simcoe 
(7610a-7611a). Anti prohibition, would increase drunkenness, favours com- — 
pensation, anti treating (7613a-7615a). Would encourage use of light wines 
and beer (7615a-7617«). 


MIGNY Bi emia w.,.0f Berlin, Editor, Dagan WN awe +24 5.4.. foi. cook ose ae Page 441 


Temperance prevalent (7343a-7344a). Favours prohibition and compensation 
(7345a-7348a; 7355a-7361a). Liquor and trade (735la-7354a). Favours 
fewer houses and high licence (7362a-7363a ; 7368a-7370$a). Liquor, morals 
and crime (7364a-7367a). 


Peis eioeetuP iH, of Berlin, DTD e ees. acttscdsee si eve anise screws Page 454 


Resident 33 years (7517a). Liquor and disease, German drinking habits (7518a- 
7532a). Anti prohibition, the movement a farce, favours compensation, man 
only differs from animals by using stimulants, temperance congress at La 


Hague (7538a-7543a). 


POWELL, J. B., of Guelph, Collector of Inland Revenue................ Page 428 


Collector since 1887 (7118a-7119a). Presents excise statistics for Wellington and 
Waterloo, and explains (7120a-7125a). Scott Act scant observance in Guelph 
and Wellington, open sale, lots of drunkenness (7126a-7135a; 7139a-7140a ; 
7147a-7148a). Repealed ; no good (7141la-7143a). More drunkenness than 
ever before or since (7137a). Less under license (7138a). 


RICHARDSON, Rev. GEORGE, of Berlin, Methodist Minister.......... Page 443 


Resident 2 years, formerly in Goderich (7371a-7372a). Scott Act successful in 
Halton, jail only empty house in Milton, why repealed (7373a-738la; 7405a- 
7411a). Law could have been enforced (7412a-7420a). Liquor and poverty 
(7382a). Favours prohibition, anti compensation (7383a-7387a). Would pro- 
hibit importation in toto, and home manufacture (7393a-7404a) 


HOOm Nelo A ht, of Berlin, Wholesale Grocery. so. 2us lek. oc eee eed Page 455 


Resident 4 years (7544a). Community sober generally (7547a). Member of 
Randall and Roos, wholesale groceries, wines, liquors, etc., (7549a-7552q). 
Business done in stronger liquors in Scott Act counties under the Act, whisky 
mostly, little beer, or wine. Modes of evading the operation of the Act. 
Their traveller round all the time. Difficulties in collecting. Some people 
claimed sales illegal, and never paid. Very little seized. Liquor was adulter- 
ated. Less strong liquor sold now (7553a 75784 ; 7588a-7592a ;7597a). Use 
of native wine increasing (7579a-7581la). Ministers’ sons go wrong, hotels 
not the only evil (7582a-7587a). Canadian wines contain spirits (7694a- 
7596a). 
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RUMPER, GEORGE, ‘of Berlin, manufacturer 0. [iy ae «2 ols eee ere Page 482 
Resident 18 years (7490a). Little liquor used by wage earners (7495a-7498a 3 
7501a). License law works well (7500a). Anti prohibition, favours compen- 

sation (7502a-7503a). Sobriety at musical festivals (7504a-7505a). 


SNY DER; FREDERICK) of Berlin, tinsmith.°. 22. 3 ene tes Page 453 


Resident 40 years (7507a). Little drinking (7510a). Anti prohibition, favours 
compensation (7512a-7513a). License law works well (7514a-7516a). 


WAINTERBALT OH. of Berlin; ‘Constable... .°... 82. 221 pcre ts Sa Page 465 
Resident 6 years, formerly of Hespeler, town sober, order good (7716a-7721a; 
7725a-7729a). Salvation Army disturbances (7722a-7724a). Little poverty 
(7730a-7732a). License law enforced (7739a-7741a. No record of arrests for 
drunkenness (7735a-7738a ; 7742a-77 44a). 


GUELPH, 18th October, 1894. 


CHADWICK, A. C.. of Guelph, County Judge for Wellington.......... Page 480 


Resident since 1871 (7939a). Scott Act hardly enforced in county, indifferently in 
Guelph, people anxious to get rid of law, no body cared to prosecute, lacked 
public sympathy, an experiment, why repealed (7941a-7951la ; 7956a-7958a ; 
7974a). License law observed (7952a). Community sober (7955a-7965a). 
Evil effect of violated law (7959a-7960a). Anti prohibition, favours compen- 
sation (7961a-7962a). Liquor and crime (7963a). Scott Act not an educa- 
tor, not wanted back (7964a-7969a). Anti saloon licenses, save in cities 
(797 1a). - 


COWAN, WALTER.S., of Gudlph, License inspector 3205 24.02. ..2 cee Page 494 


Resident 18 years, License Inspector for south district of Wellington since 1884 
(8151a-8156a). Supported and endeavoured to enforce Scott Act (8157a- 
8160a). Scott Act, difficulties of enforcement, many opponents, witnesses 
difficult to procure and unreliable, same as under license, old licensees, chief 
oftenders, enforcement easier toward the end of period, enforcement spasmodic ; 
repealed, not satisfactory, temperance people did not work (8161la-8188a ; 
8208a-821 6a; 8228a-8232a). License fairly observed (8189a-8192a). Prohibition 
must have assistance from temperance people to be enforced (8193a). Would 
forfeit licenses on second conviction (8105a). Premises should be disqualified 
on third offence (8196a-8199a). Appeals against convictions (8200a). Scott 
Act an educator, lessened drinking (8201a-8205a ; 8217a-8219a). Interdicted 
drinkers, some benefitted, but obtain liquor (8206a-8207a). Temperance sen- 
timent increasing, societies and churches more active (8220a8224a). Presents 
statistics of prosecutions under Scott Act, and license fees (8224a-8227a). 


CUNNINGHAM, Rev. ANDREW, of Guelph, Methodist Minister....... Page 800 


Resident two years (8242a); concurs in deliverance of Montreal Conference 
(8243a). Liquor, trouble and distress (8244a-8245a).. Dunkin Act in Prince 
Edward County materially beneficial, but violated ; Judge not in sympathy ; 
people discouraged ; Act repealed (8246a-8255a). Scott Act defeated in 
Prince Edward; constitutional, not statutory prohibition wanted (8256a-8264a). 
Drunkenness under license ; interdicted persons get liquor (8267a-8268q). 
anti license ; traffic iniquitous; ergo licensing wrong and immoral (8269a- 
827la; 8287a-8313a). Favours prohibition, except liquor for mechanical, 
medicinal, and sacremental use under Government control, and certain restric- 
tions: anti compensation. The Dominion should lead in prohibition. Would 
not interfere with home made wine or cider (8272a-8286a). 
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eee eee ec eee 


Resident twenty years (8492a). License law well enforced (8493a). More drunk- 
ness under Scott Act (8494a-8500qa) ; anti prohibition ; favours compensation; 
prohibition impracticable ; there would bé illicit distillation, and distribution. 
Scott Act proves it (8501a-8508a). 


THEXCON MVaNERABLE ALEXANDER ofGueloieee. 20.6... ee eee Page 488 


Resident seventeen years (8076qa) ; Scott Act increased drunkenness ; generated 
spy system (8077a-8080a). Prefers license (8081a). Liquor, distress and sor- 
row (8082a-8083a) ; temperance sentiment growing; fruit of moral and reli- 
gious forces (8084a-8085a). Anti-prohibition ; favours compensation (8086a- 
8090a). Alcoholism, disease requiring treatment (8091a-8092a) ; anti saloons 
ie. ae Scott Act demoralizing; repealed because useless (8095a- 
8103qa). 


Eee ow OLN. of Guelph, Bakernemmeen: Ginss. fs. ccs caeccts. Page 510 


Resident since 1846, formerly mayor (8417a-8418a) ; Scott Act produced little 
change ; considerable drunkenness (8420a-842la ; 8433a-8438a) ; license law 
enforced fairly well ; ought to be better (8422a-8425a). Favours prohibition, 
with compensation (8426a-8432a). 


HARTLEY, Rev. WILLIAM, of Guelph, Baptist Minister.............. Page S512 


Resident three years, formerly of Philadelphia, Penn. (8439a-8440qa) ; high license 
in Philadelphia reduced licenses, but more liquor sold ; drunkenness increas- 
ed; and Sunday drinking; not advantageous in any way (8441a-8456a ; 
8478a) ; partial local option in Wisconsin and Michigan, worked well ; saloons 
were closed ; no sales for two years ; required continual fight to maintain ; so 
repealed (8457a-8479a). Favours prohibition ; anti compensation (8480qa- 
8482a); liquor, distress and suffering (8483a); Baptist Church requires 
abstinence ; persons engaged in the trafic refused membership, each congre- 
gation independent (8484a-8488a). License law violated, producing distress 
(8489a-849 1a). 


JAM oON TOME. of Guelph, County sJudgeme i. sak ca. sec. ces ec vats Page 483 


Scott Act in Lanark not well enforced ; difficulties of enforcement ; officers not in 
sympathy with Act; beneficial ; lessened consumption, but law weak ; amend- 
ed since ; some amendments asked not granted (7992a-8012a). Temperance 
people did not want Scott Act, but total prohibition ; mere experiment; no 
fair test (8013a; 8037a-8047a ; 8061a-8063a); why repealed (8014a-8021a). 
License wrong (8022a) ; creates partnership (8067a-8070a). Favours prohibition 
and compensation to secure prohibition ; fiscal difficulties merely temporary ; 
degree of prohibition wanted (8023a-8029a ; 8050a-8060a). Liquor and crime 
(8030a) Liquor, distress and want (8030a). Scott Act dependent on public 
sympathy (8048a-8049a ; 8064a-8066q) ; legislative difficulties of Scott Act 
(807 1a-8075a). 


Pe nayersd ONE rICA IN. of Guelph. .s at peomme wo ecm bie Bre ket! pie nde sells Page 315 


Resident forty-one years, ex-chief of police (8509a-8510a). arly license law ex- 
periences (8511a-8512a). Provincial license law (Crooks Act) better (8513a- 
8514a). Favours prohibition (8517a-8519a). Scott Act beneficial, prefers 
license, complaints under both, more under Scott Act (8521a-8528a). Liquor 
and crime (8529a-8530). 


CUNNINGHAM, ROBERT, of Guelph, Fire Insurance Agent Page 514 


POWELL, J. B., of Berlin, Inspector of Inland Revenue...........:.... Page 4'74 
Presents statistics. 
PO COET Va Re aR ARE ADr PO EJB se tc Nc Ou MARU (een) ry Cot Page 500 


Explains statistics handed in previously (8239a-8241a). 
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RANDALL, FW. of: Guelph, Chief of Police 22.2 yo. tae ae Page 4'74 


Presents statistics of arrests for seven years, showing increase under Scott Act, 
eating houses open all night then, no power to close them, now places closed 
up, people go to hotels. Stispected illicit sale, witnesses denied it, considerable 
perjury under Scott Act, Act was failure, lacked sympathy, became more lax 
until dead letter (7864a-7888a ; 7924a-7938a) ; failed outside of Guelph, tem- 
perance people did not work (7889a-7892a). Why repealed (7893a-7894a). 
License law fairly observed, little drunkenness, rules for arrests (7895a-7900a). 
Liquor and crime (7901la-7906a). Favours institutions for chronic drunkards 
(7907a-7911a). Favours Dominion prohibition, with strong backing of public 
sentiment, and compensation (7915a-7919a). 


Recalled uch deac bet etter teste vce, «4 €oabs Gelie, nhc cole Rea ye ae PRS a Page 498 


Explains use of tramps as liquor detectives under Scott Act, presents statistics of 
arrests under Scott Act (8233a-8238a). 


RAYMOND, CHARLES, of Guelph, Manufacturer. 2.2203...) ..-- se Page 5307 


Resident thirty-one years (8361a-8363a). Liquor injurious to business (8369a- 
8371a). License law fairly enforced (8373a). Scott Act enforced beneficial, 
difficult to enforee, more drinking after repeal, preferable to license (8374a- 
8383a ; 8401la-8406a; 8414a-8416a). Favours prohibition, with government 
manufacture for mechanical and medicinal purposes ; fiscal difficulties could be 
met by taxation, direct if necessary ; would not interfere with home made 


liquors (8384a-8400a ; 8409a-8413a). 


REYNOLDS, WILLIAM, Treasurer of County of Wellington.......... Page 482 


Treasurer during Scott Act; county received fines, presents statement ; county paid 
cost of enforcement including police magistrate’s salary, county receives noth- 
ing from licenses (7975a-7983a). 


PAUNDERS, THOMAS, of Guelph, Police; Magistrate... .....-. 22.6: Page 490 


Magistrate twenty-six years, including Scott regime (8104a-8108a). License law 
fairly enforced (8109a-8110a). Community sober, tone improving (8111la-8113a),. 
Scott Act made no improvement (8114a-8115a). Prosecutions under Scott Act 
numerous ; convictions few, evidence worthless; convicted where possible ; 
officers diligent ; law not success ; utterly disregarded ; considerable selling 
and perjury ; public sentiment adverse; effect demoralizing ; people prefer 
license and observe it ; efforts made to remove witness from magistracy (8116a- 
8132@ ; 8145a; 8147a-8148a). Anti prohibition ; favours compensation 
(8133a-8134a; 8150a). Confirmed alcoholism disease, requires treatment 
(8135a-8137a). Anti saloons (8138). Licenses loosely granted (8139a-8141a). 
Anti bilhard licenses (8142a-8143a). Some infractions of license law not pro- 
secuted (8146). Liquor and crime (8149a). 


SLEHITAN, GEORGE, of Guelph, Brewer. <<....0 aes. «eee Page 3501 


Resident since 1847 (83134a). Scott Act and business, presents statistics showing 
steady increase in output (8316a-8321la; 8327a-8329a ; 8342a-8347a). Pro- 
hibition means loss, would expect compensation, business legalized old estab- 
lished, and paying heavy duties to government (8322a-8326a ; 8348a-8349a). 
Opposed Scott Act as demoralizing, it increased drunkenness, especially 
amongst minors (83304-83364 ; 8350a-8355a ; 8359a-8360a). Presents statis- 
tics of barley used, purchased in surrounding country (8340a-8341a). 
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Siem: Mayor ot Gaelph vias wd ormten ie oJ cr 2. hard ar ea Page 467 


Community industrial, character improving (7747a-7754a). License fairly enforced, 
strict enforcement, and conviction diificult (7758a-7759a ; 7745a). Drunken- 
ness decreasing, result of moral sentiment (7761a-7763a ; 7855a-7858a). Scott 
Act reduced drunkenness ; caused perjury (7764a-7767a ; 7770a-7774a). Trade 
and liquor (7768a-7769a). Supporter of Scott Act at first, indifferent to 
repeal (7775a-7776a). Temperance people took no stock in Act, repealed 
because not enforced, disappointing in results, officials to blame (7777a-7789a; 
7806a-7812a ; 78304-7848). Favours prohibition, enforced by Government. 
Favours compensation or time notice, favours direct taxation (7790a-7805a ; 
oe ; 7854a ; 7860a-7863a). Prohibition practicable (7827a-7828a ; 

849qa). 


OWEN SOUND, 20th October, 1894. 


ALLAN, BENJAMIN, of Owen Sound, Clerk of Division Court......... Page 453 


Formerly M. P. for N. Grey, resident 36 years (9210a-9213a). Active promoter 
of Dunkin Act, liquor men determined, first to defeat, then to destroy the 
Act, perjury and rioting rife, witness’s house rotten egged and lamps broken ; 
drinking excessive ; no beneficial result, no Dominion law to punish, money 
penalty insufficient, difficult to convict, no power of search ; doctors should not 
sell (9214a-9234a). Favours prohibition, government should make exceptions 
and manufacture, compensation conditional, would except home made cider, 
and wine ; fiscal difficulties could be met by revenue tariff on luxuries, or 
direct taxation if necessary (9235a-9252a). License law very well enforced, 
anti saloons (9253a-9257a). Liquor traffic injures other trades (925&a-9260a). 
Could enforce Scott Act in Owen Sound (9260a-9263a). Scott Act repealed, 
not workable, Dominion law gave no power to enforce, wants amendments to 
punish law-breakers (9264a-9273a). Prohibition at Bendigo Diggings, 
Victoria, Australia, not successful (9274a-9277a). 


ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM R., of Owen Sound, Clerk of Peace ......... Page 525 


Resident 40 years, County Crown Attorney, his duties (8692a-8697a ; 8702a). 
Intemperance and crime (8698a-8701a). Anti prohibition ; favours compensa- 
tion (8707a-8709a). 


BISHOP, WILLIAM, of Owen Sound, Clerk of Police Court................. as 4 


Resident 35 years (8878a-888la): Dunkin Act unsatisfactory, County Attorney 
and License Inspector had to carry arms in self-defence, public sentiment caused 
repeal (8882a-8888«) ; still in force in Sarawak, success of act depends on cir- 
cumstances of locality (8889a). Presents statistics of convictions (8890a-8892c). 
Prohibition practically impossible, would favour prohibition if practicable, and 
compensation, would make no exceptions (8893a-8901a). Would treat chronic 
alcoholism as disease (8906a-8907a). Juvenile offenders (8908a-8909a). 


BRECKENRIDGE, ROBERT, of Owen Sound, Manufacturer........... Page 88°79 


Resident 25 years (891 2a-8914a); Dunkin Act poorly carried out, con- 
siderable drunkenness (8915a-8921a ; 8937a-8942qa) ; liquor and labour, loss 
arises (8922a-8928«) ; sale as open under prohibition in Maine as under license 
in Owen Sound (8929a-8932a). License well carried out (8934a-8936a). Anti 
prohibition, favours some compensation (8943a-8945a ; 8950a-8953a) ; prefers 
license to Maine law or Dunkin Act, things work better (8946a-8949a). 
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BROWN, WILLIAM, of Owen Sound, Book-keeper.................... Page 564 


Resident 30 years (9413a); Dunkin Act not enforced, caused “bad feelings,” per- 
jury, and everythingelse (9414a-9417a). Poverty due to laziness, intemperance 
and idleness (9421a-9425a). License law not enforced, else good enough (9426a- 
943la). Favours prohibition, with no exceptions, and compensation, it could 
not be enforced (9432a-9437a). Voted for repeal of Dunkin Act (9439q) ; 
Scott Act first petition informal, contained names should not have been on ; 
second petition names of first petition pasted on, impounded, no action taken, 
and no vote (9439a-9448z.) 


CHISHOLM, WILLIAM N., of Owen Sound, Collector of Inland Revenue. Page 544 


Resident since 1890 (9055a-9058a). Presents statistics for 10 years. Spirits ex- 
warehoused during Dunkin Act, explanations (905¥Ya-9071a); Dunkin Act 
complete farce in Meaford, much drunkenness (9072a-9077a) ; illicit stills de- 
creasing ; get one now and then ; very poor liquor ; would increase under pro- 


hibition (9078a-9087a). 


HATON, CHRISTOPHER, of ‘Owen Sound; Brewer! )32. teieaeen =~ snes: Page 556 


Resident 10 years (9278-9281a); presents statistics of output (9283a-9284a) ; busi- 
ness done in Scott Act Counties, trade in Orangeville unsatisfactory ; could 
not collect (9285a-9291a) ; would lose by prohibition; be ruined in fact ; could 
not recover even book debts (9292a-9293a). Drinking under Scott Act ; less 
now owing to enforcement of license law (9293a-9295a). 


FLEMING, CHRISTOPHER, of Owen Sound, Principal, Business College. . Page 369 


Resident 15 years (9522a) ; Dunkin Act worked well in county; sale almost 
stopped ; repealed, people dissapointed ; temperance people stopped working 
(9524a-9532a). Temperance sentiment growing (9533a-9534a) ; license law 
middling ; minors supplied ; Saturday night sales; Indians get liquor (9535a- 
9542a). Favours prohibition, anti compensation (9543a-95 48a). 


HINCKS, Rev. WILLIAM, of Owen Sound, Methodist Minister Page 558 


Resident 18 months (9300a-9304a). Concurs in deliverance of Montreal conference 
(9307a). Scott Act in Woodstock discouraging, no vigorous enforcement 
(9308a-9310a) ; experiences in Maine; drunkenness visible ; hard to get liquor 
(93lla;9316a-9323a). Distress and misery caused by intemperance (9312a). 
Growing temperance sentiment due to churches (9313a-9314a). Prefers Maine 
law to License Law or Scott Act (9324a-9330a). Would prefer more sweeping 
measure ; when country is ripe for it. Would prohibit home-made wine and 
cider ; would except liquor for mechanical, medicinal and sacramental uses. 
Favours compensation (9331a-9341a). Scott or Dunkin Acts no criterion for 
prohibition (9342a). 


INGLIS, GEORGE, of Owen Sound, County Court Clerk............... Page 560 


Dunkin Act failure ; promotors made no effort at enforcement—more drunkenness 
than ever; true bill found against rioter not proceeded with ; no conviction 
(9347a-9353a). Anti prohibition; favours compensation (9356a-9357a). 
Prefers license properly enforced (9356a-9357). 


LEDYARD, Rey. JAMES, of Owen Sound, Church of Disciples of Christ. . Page 566 


Resident 3 years (945la). Scott Act in Kent satisfactory ; common difficulties 
experienced ; repealed impracticable; effect beneficial; never favourite 
measure with temperance people; they became discouraged (9457a-9468a). 
License law fairly successful (9469a). Antilicense (94694a-9470a). Favours 
prohibition ; no exceptions ; no compensation (9471a-9474a). Poverty and 
distress fruits of intemperance (9475a). 


eee ee ee ee 
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MILLER, JAMES C., of Owen Sound, Book-keeper.................... Page 561 


Resident 38 years (9360a). Dunkin Act failure; life too short ; should be 10 
years ; liquor men felt if they could bring Act into disrepute they could repeal 
it; difficult to obtain convictions; no power of search; drunkards put on 
street to show up Act; liquor men and friends caused repeal ; public senti- 
ment lacking ; more than under license (9361a-9377a ; 9381la; 9399a-9401la ; 
9403a-9408a). Temperance sentiment growing (9378a-9380a). License might 
be better enforced ; small illicit sale; some to minors (9383a-9385). Favours 
prohibition ; no exceptions ; no compensation (9386a-9388a ; 9392a-9293a ; 
9402a ; 9409a-9410a). Business injured by liquor (9395a). Poverty due to 
intemperance (9396a-9398a). 


MILLER, JOHN, of Owen Sound, Governor of Jail................... Page 551 — 


Governor 31 years (9175a-9177a). Presents statistics for committals for drunk 
and disorderly for years 1875-1892, showing decrease under Dunkin Act, and 
comparative steady gradual decrease (9178a-918la; 9204a). Temperance 
sentiment growing (9182a-9184a). Crime gradually decreasing ; more com- 
mitments during railway construction (9185a-9187a). Crime and intemper- 
ance (9188a-9190a; 9194a). Vagrants intemperate ; few abstainers prisoners 
(9191a-9193a). Anti prohibition, anti compensation ; favours license (9196a- 
9200a). Few juvenile prisoners—most have drunken parents (9201a-9203a). 
Favours longer terms for old soakers (9207a-9209a). 


MILLER, ROBERT B., of Owen Sound, Real Estate Agent............ Page 568 


Resident 38 years (9504a). Dunkin Act partial failure; not enforced; educator ; 
no open bars ; no treating; good deal of drinking (9506a-9512a). License 
tolerably enforced (9513a). Families cursed by liquor (9514a). Favours 
prohibition ; no exceptions; discriminating compensation (9516a-9519a). 
Dunkin and Scott Act failures because manufacture continued (9520a). 


MOORE, CHA RERS H., of Owen Sounds sheriff... oi. 060. 2 .'oe nk ses co Page S17 


Resident 31 years; Sheriff 13 years; population law-abiding (853la-8546a). 
Crime decreasing—manners improving—temperance increasing (8548a-8550a). 
Dunkin Act very unsatisfactory ; increased consumption of liquor ; general 
demoralization (8551a-8562a ; 8595a-860la). Scott Act in Bruce; open 
liquor (8563a@ ; 8578a-8579a). Anti prohibition; favours compensation ; un- 
desirable legislation (8564a-8566a). Liquor and crime (85664a-8572a). Scott 
Act petition irregular ; thrown out; could not be entertained (8573a-8577<). 
License law satisfactory ; anti saloons; billiards should be separate from 
liquor ; increased temperance sentiment ; would regulate number of licenses 


(8580a-8588a). 


MULHOLLAND, Ven. ARTHUR H., of Owen Sound................. Page 543 


Archdeacon of Huron; resident since 1849 (9028a-9031la). Intemperance and 
distress and poverty (9032a). Unparalelled drunkenness under Dunkin Act ; 
men otherwise temperate drank. Would not allow act of Parliament to take 
away liberties. Sunday not observed ; created discord (9033a-9039a). Temper- 
ance sentiment growing (9038a-9040a). Would not vote for prohibition ; 
favours compensation (9041a-9054a). 


McCAULEY, JOHN, of Owen Sound, CHieh GLP Glico... ces ng ieee «' Page 531 


Resident six years ; formerly in township of Holland (8798a-8801a@). Dunkin Act in 
Holland partially successful; was beneficial (8804a-882la; 886la-8862qa ; 
8866a-8868a ; 8876a-8877a). Owen Sound law abiding community (8825a_ 
8826). Temperance sentiment growing fast ; through the influence of relig_ 
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ious bodies and temperance societies (8827a-8828a). Little drunkenness : 
presents statistics of arrests for drunkenness, disorderly conduct, vagrancy, 
ete. (8832a-8835a). Poverty growing ; caused by intemperance and _ idleness 
(8839a-8842a). Intemperance and crime (8843a-8844a ; 8847a-8848a). Ju- 
venile crime small, its cause (8845a-8846a). License law fairly enforced ; favours 
open bars ; anti saloons, and saloon billiard licenses (8849a@-8857a). Favours 
prohibition, but prefers license, unless special officers are appointed ; favours 
compensation (8858a-8860a ; 8864a-8865a). Imprisonment, and habitual drink- 
ers (8869a-887 2a). 


McLAUGHLIN, of Owen Sound, President Board of Trade..........-.-. Page 526 


Resident thirty-three years; confectioner (87lla-8714a). Business steadily in- 
creasing (8715a-8719a). License fairly carried out (8720a-8721a). Moral 
sentiment improving (8722a-8723a). Liquor and trade (8724a). Dunkin Act 
failed ; men delighted to violate law; liquor everywhere; general disgust 
caused repeal ; supporters of Act first violators (8725a-8730a ; 8745a-8747a ; 
8751a-8753a). Idleness caused poverty (8731a-8732a). Anti saloon (8738a). 
Favours prohibition, if practicable, and enforced ; favours compensation ; would 
not interfere with cider and home made wine ; question of importation prac- 
tical difficulty (8739a-8744a ; 8748a; 8758a). Prefers license (8749). Pro- 
hibition dependent on people for enforcement (8750a). Anti saloons and bil- 
liard parlours (8756a-8757a). Scott Act in Bruce, (8761la-8766a). Favours 
inspection of liquor (8767a). 


PARKER, 8..J.;,0f Owen:Sound, County Treasurer ieee. «eee Page 529 


Treasurer for County of Grey twenty years ; formerly president of Board of Trade 
(8768a-8772a). Dunkin Act not carried out at all ; people antagonistic ; pro- 
miscuous drinking everywhere ; spirit drinking increased ; and number selling ; 
repealed on account of non-success (8773a-8779a ; 8791a-8793a). License well 
observed (8780a-8781a). Anti saloon (8782a) ; anti prohibition : favours com- 
pensation (8785a-8786a). Prohibition impracticable (8788a-8790a). Favours 
inspection (8787a). Disposal of fines under Dunkin Act (8794a-8797a). 


PEARCE, CHARLES E., of Owen Sound, License Inspector............ Page 539 


Resident twenty-one years; inspector seventeen years, including Dunkin <Act 
period (8955a-8959a). Dunkin Act did not work well ; was beginning to when 
repealed ; no attempt to re-enact ; bar rooms closed; hotel keepers in jail ; 
some illicit sales and drunkenness ; the judge, police force and people against 
it ; perjury existed ; money caused repeal ; poll books were burned ; act better 
observed in rural districts (8960a-8983a ; 8991a-8992a ; 9016a-9017a). De- 
tectives mobbed, riotous conduct (8993a-8998a). License Law violated ; illicit 
selling ; do not reach all violations ; fewer houses in district (8984a-8988a). 
Temperance sentiment increasing (8989a-8990a). Favours prohibition ; and 
compensation ; would submit to direct taxation ; opposes farmers making their 
own wine and cider ; and importation for private use (8999a-9012a). Scott 
Act petition faulty ; never in force (9014a-9015a). Presents statistics of 
prosecutions (9023). Drunkenness decreasing ; result of education (9024a- 
9025a). Favours fewer licenses (9025a-9027a). 


Recalled Saag one use Severe igi bis tS gee 2 We ek ee Page 548 
Riots at Chatsworth, under Dunkin Act ; County Attorney and witness mobbed by 
a gang headed by a bar tender and Dr. McGregor, to get at a detective ; 
some shooting done ; cases adjourned ; militia ordered out; trial proceeded 
quietly ; then mob attacked train ; and broke windows ; detective besieged in 
witness’s house for 6 weeks. No prosecutions for rioting ; would have been too 
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much perjury for conviction (9145a-9158a). Witness’s horse poisoned ; his 
head cracked ; stick filled with gunpowder put in his wocd pile (9159a-9160a). 
Dr. McGregor arrested ; use of court room refused for trial ; witness sued for 
false arrest at cost of $300; only partially repaid by Province (9161a-9164a). 
Determination to defeat act ; men in high position threw rotten eggs ; anarchy 
reigned (9165a-9169a). Scott Act petition was technically faulty; thrown 
out (9170a). Troubles under license ; witnesses taken away (9171a-9173a). 
Dunkin Act supporters were also violators (9174q). 


PRSUE ICL). oo VG I MnMBMN Sachbe a: OL Ee se 30) Sia i Beau ea ean ....Page 306 
Some rioters committed ; true bills found ; no convictions. 
SPEERS, JACOB D., of Owen Sound, Real Estate Agent............... Page 567 


Resident 7 years(9477a). Dunkin Act in Grey ; complete failure ; also in Holland ; 
drunkenness common ; lquor on trains; farmers took bottles home. License 
law preferable ; good if enforced (9478a-9492a). Temperance sentiment grow- 
ing with education (9493a-9494a). Anti prohibition in toto: favours com- 
pensation (9495a-9497a). Prohibition in Iowa; liquor obtainable; so in 
Halton under Scott Act ; temperance hotel could not live (9498a-9502a). 


SPENSER, ALFRED J., of Owen Sound, Treasurer ................... Page 546 


Resident 46 years ; receives money for licenses (9088a-9093a). Received no fines 
under Dunkin Act (9094a). Acta failure ; did not reduce sale of liquor ; drunk- 
enness apparent; act utterly unbeneficial (9095a-9101la.) Anti prohibition ; 
favours compensation (9102a-9103a). Less drunkenness under license (9104a- 
9105a). Riots under Dunkin Act (9106a-9114a). Supporters left act to 
enforce itself (9115a-9117a). Failure caused repeal (9118a-9120a). Anti 
saloons (9123a-9124a). Growing feeling against liquor (9125a-9127a). 


STEPHENS, JAMES C., of Owen Sound, Collector of Customs .......... Page 548 


Resident since 1850 (9129a). Presents statistics (9133a-9134a). Dunkin Act 
unsuccessful : liquor sold ; drunkenness existed (9135a-9139a). Could enforce 
prohibition (9140qa). 


TORONTO, October 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, and 31; November], 
2, and 3; and December 6, 7, and 8, 1893. 


iD ave C,. of Toronto, Dentist tise) oo oe. I ee eer 1165 


Favours prohibition of traflic (17867a-17871a). Iicit selling in Toronto ; Saturday 
and Sunday selling; drinking and heredity; degradation and infanticide 
through drink (17872a-17882a). 


PCED erin AM “T., M.D., of Toronto’ ..7. 2. era geeee y's.» ohio ait 3 Page $20 


Practitioner 48 years (13356a). License law fairly enforced in Toronto (13359q) ; 
intemperance decreased latterly, why, sad record of profession, favours few 
houses andshort hours (13360a-13367a) ; prefers prohibition to license ; dangers 
of alcohol ; prohibition would be beneficial ; majority in Ontario ready for prohi- 
bition ; prohibition badly enforced no use (13371a-13376a). Reasons for Scott 
Act repeal, present smuggling (13377a-13380a). Advocates entire prohibition 


except for medicinal purposes ; would not allow young people to experiment 
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whether they would be intemperate or no (13381a-13383a; 13445a-60a). Propor- 
tion of drinkers and non-drinkers in Toronto; what is a moderate drinker 
(13382a-13409a; 13418a-13444a). Prohibition easily enforced in Ontario, but, 
Quebec dissenting,could not be made Dominion success (13410a-13417a). Mode- 
rate drinking dangerous ; shown in times of epidemic disease ; scenes “‘ behind 
the curtain ” ; rules of Methodist Church (13461a-13463a ; 13489a-13514a). Me- 
dical men more cautious in prescribing alcohol (13464a-13467a). Heredity and 
atavism (13468a-13488) ; pathological and criminal aspects of liquor and total 
abstinence ; life insurance (13469a-13487a). Advocates institutions for habitual 
inebriates ; denounces “ gold cure” (13515a-13539a). 


ANGLIN, Hon. TIMOTHY W., of Toronto, Journalist.2 ae... - 5. 2. ue Page 914 


Journalist, ex-M.P., formerly Speaker of the House,and resident of New Brunswick 


(14522a-14526a) ; history of the New Brunswick prohibition act, its concep- 
tion, scope, passage and effects. The political crisis and act repealed (14527a- 
14532a); liquor a luxury, use of luxuries could be profitably dispensed with ; 
useful as stimulant ; in excess most mischievous. No measures yet devised 
anywhere suflicient to wipe out altogether the evils resulting from the excess- 
ive use of intoxicating liquor ; Maine law works well where not necessary, use- 
less where strong drink is used. Experience in Portland and Bangor (14533a). 
Scott Act in North Simcoe made little difference. Prohibition teaches craft, 
cunning, falsehood and in some cases perjury. Drinking under Scott Act in 
Fredericton and St. John (14533a-14538a ; 14552a). Results of prohibitory 
measures have not been beneficial on the whole, but reverse ; mischief has been 
enormous, good very small, prohibition if enforced would do good, but would 
interfere with the right of the subject to discriminate in drink. Does not 
believe legislatures have the right to go so far. May have power to pass, may 
have power to enforce,but questions their right to deprive 99 of harmless enjoy- 
ment because of one (14538a-14539a). Drinkers, ancient and modern, social 
conditions improved owing to religious influences, change of sentiment and 
growth of intelligence ; Archbishop of Toronto and pledge. Agriculturists and 
liquor (14539a-14542a) ; grain market question should not have much weight 
in determining prohibition. If prohibition is essential all else must give way 
(14543a-14544q) ; favours compensation, his reasons, but where to stop? Differ- 
ence between effects of tariff changeand prohibition (14545a-14550q) ; revenue 
aspect of prohibition (14550a-14552a). Prohibition utterly impossible; smug- 
gling would ensue ; effect of non enforcement would be bad. Instances Scott 
Act in St. John, deplorable state of things. Prohibitionists violent sometimes. 
Opposed prohibition at Ottawa (14552a-73a); thinks Norwegian system 
would be good (14574a); would substitute light wines and _ beers for the 
heavier articles (14575a-77a) ; make the license as high as you can (14578a). 


ARCHIBALD, DAVID, Staff Inspector of Police, Toronto............. Page G41 


His position and duties, formerly in Royal Irish Constabulary (10605a-10609qa). 


Drunkenness reduced, why? Reduction of licences primary cause (10610a- 
10615a), shebeens exist but few only (10616a-10622a). Drinking classes, how 
composed (10623a-10630a). Clubs and club life (10631a-10645a). Treatment 
of arrested drunkards (10654a-10655a). Favours absolute prohibition, effective 
and practicable (10655a-10670a; 10739a-10743a; 10749a-10780a; 10784a- 
10785a). Scott Act repealed, not properly enforced ; temperance people did 
not back it up ; few officers inclined to support it (10671la-10684a ; 10737a- 


-10738a). Houses of ill-fame suppressed (10685a-10698a) ; all sold liquor 


(10720a). Immoral literature suppressed (10699a-10706a). Truancy (10707a- 
10709a). Juvenile crime and liquor (10710a-10715a ; 10781a-10783a). Anti 
saloon licenses (10721a@-10722a). Perjury in liquor cases (10723a-10729a). 
Hilicit selling and sales to minors small (10730a-10732a). Imprisonment and 
chronic drunkards, favours hospitals (10733a-10736a). Dunkin and Scott Act 
in relation to prohibition (10744a-107 48a), 
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ARMOUR, JOHN DOUGLAS, Chief Justice of Ontario............. Page 1042 


On bench 16 years, formerly of Cobourg, Crown Attorney from 1856 (16098a-16102a). 
Aversion to work, not drunkenness, makes men criminal (16103a-16104a). 
Dunkin Act in Haldimand adopted by large majority, repealed, impossible to 
enforce. Extreme temperance men had repugnance against testifying (16105a- 
16106a). Would support prohibition if practicable could not be enforced, 
evil effects of liquor ; opposes remuneration (16107a-16109a). Law prohibiting 
offence not bad per se, hard to enforce (16110a). Perjury in liquor cases not 
confined to prohibition prosecutions (16111la-16112a). Clauses of license law 
must be arbitrary (16113a). U.S. prohibitory experiments succeed in rural 
sections where not wanted (16114a). 


BALDWIN, Rev. ARTHUR H., Toronto, Rector of All Saints......... Page V4 


Clerk in Holy Orders, Rector over 21 years (12226a-12230a). Liquor distress and 
poverty, lust as injurious as intemperance (12231a-12234a ; 12265a-12269a). 
Growth of temperance sentiment, how effected (12235a-12238a). Favours 
reduced number of licenses, high license and inspection (12239a-12241a ; 
12258a). Prohibition a great curse in Maine, made drunkards, hypocrites, 
and sneaks ; open bars in Portland ; liquor sold in prohibition quarter Chicago 
(12242a-12246a). Opposed to prohibition ; favours compensation, temperance 
and education (12247a-12249a ; 12259a-12264a; 12270a-12271a). Church of 
England requires fermented wine for communion (12250a-12253a). Would 
encourage use of lager, light wines and beer as against spirits (12254a- 


12257a). Anti saloon (12272a-12275a). 


ess O le NELC HUA of Koronto, Agent are mics pete ediye oa es coos aie she aeaseusim Page LS? 
Dunkin Act at Bowmanville unsuccessful (18065a-18066a ; 18104a-18105a). Fa- 


vours prohibition of ardent spirits and encouraging use of light wines ; and 
home manufacture as in Italy ; anti tavern (18067a-18081la; 18084a-18103a). 
Ttalians in Canada take to beer (18082a-18083q). 


BURNS. Rey. We orloronto, Methodist Ministeriie (0. 7... .¢.0s are Page 1075 


On retired list ; concurs in deliverance of Methodist conference (16532a-16536a). 
Favours prohibition ; no limited measure ; the whole traffic in short (16537a- 
1654la; 16552a-16553a; 16567a-16568a). Experiences of Scott Act and 
local option ; at Warkworth, Scott Act worked well; repealed because of ridi- 
cule, and represented as a failure. Local option in Mariposa not a great success 
(16542a-16551a; 16564a-16566a; 16569a-16577a). Opposes compensation 
(16554a-16555a). Forty years growth of temperance, the influence of the 
churches, and other agencies; public sentiment changed (16556a-16561a), 
Legislative restriction of liquor traffic been educational (1656 2a-16563a). 
Want, misery and liquor (16577a-16578q). 


CALDECOTT, SLAPLETON, of Toronto, Merchant. 2. a.) .lacwee ack Page 1173 


Of firm of Caldecott, Burton & Spence, formerly in Montreal and England (17987a- 
17989a). Liquor obtainable in Maine at Orchard Beach (17990a-17993a ; 
18013a-18017a). License Act has weak points, drinking on Thanksgiving day, 
minors supplied (17994a-17999a). Appealling cases of destitution caused by 
liquor (18000a). Favours prohibition with measure of compensation (18001a- 
18012a; 18025a). Employs temperance men (18018a-18024a). Scott Act 
beneficial (18026a-18027a). Send drunkards to reformatory (180282). Close 
saloons (18029a-18033a). 
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CAMPBELL, Rr. Rev. T. W., of Toronto, Bishop of the Reformed Epis- 
eopal. Church/in, Canada. ais. po8 0 yes wlnere ne rein ee Page 1046 


Presents resolution of general council in favour of temperance (16156a-16160a ; 
16178a-16197a). Drink responsible for wretchedness, misery, poverty, and 
neglect of religion (16161a-16165a; 16193a-16201a). License law in Toronto 
as well enforced as possible considering its defects ; endorses Mr. Spence’s sug- 
gestions for amendments (16166a-16173a). Favours complete prohibition 
except manufacture for personal use (16174a-16177a). Wine at Holy Com- 
munion (16202a-16205a). 


CHAMBERLAIN, ALBERT, of Toronto, Real Estate Agent.......... Page 1106 


Favours prohibition im toto, no importation (17006a-170074 ; 17017a-17035a). 
Reduction of licenses beneficial (17008a-17010a). Opposed to license, better 
than free liquor (1701la-17014a). License law in Toronto better than in 
England (17015a-17016a). 


CHAPMAN, EDWARD, of Toronto, Professor of Mineralogy and Geology. . Page L145 


Formerly member of the Liberal Temperance Union, anti prohibition, prohibition 
would hinder legislation, favours compensation, continental drinking (17543¢- 
17551a). 


CHRISTIE, ROBERT, of Toronto, Inspector of Insane Asylums......... Page 992 


The inspectorship, its duties and arrangements (15662a-15667a). Presents statistical 
report for 10 years, explains apparent fluctuations in admissions and abnormal 
increase in number of inmates, comparative statistics, no reliable statistics for 
Canada and the United States (15668a-15698a). Alcoholism as an exciting 
and a predisposing cause of insanity, small percentage due to intemperance, 
presents statistics, number in asylum without specific information, tramps, etc. 
(15669a-15706a). Formerly Inspector of prisons, statistical information, causes 
of abnormal increases in commitments (15707a-15723a). License system works 
well, little confidence in a prohibitory law restraining drunkenness ; prefers 
license to limited prohibitory law. Total prohibition could not be carried 
out (15727a-15733a). Enforced prohibition in all insane asylums (15734a- 
15735a). 


CLARK, DANIEL, M.D., of Toronto, Superintendent of Insane......... Page 988 


Resident 18 years as superintendent of insane asylum. Some 710 to 720 inmates, 
population of asylums steadily increasing, erection of branch asylums (156 L5a- 
15626a). Various causes of insanity, heredity tendency 60 per cent, religious 
excitement 3} per cent, intemperance 94 per cent (15627a-15637a; 15642a- 
15648a). Accommodation at other asylums (15638a-15641a). Abstinence 
improves physical and mental health (15649a-15650a). Other “toxicants ” 
causes of insanity (15651a-15657a). Prohibition excellent if enforceable, 
but impracticable (15658a-156614a). 


CLARK MORTIMER, Q:C., of Toronto: 20 2.0. seen eee ee Page 1181 


Thinks prohibition would be impracticable, no compensation (18115a—18116a). Too 
many houses in Toronto (18115a-18116a). Presbyterian Church takes no action 
in the matter (18119a-18123a). Ruin by drinking (18124a-18126a). 


CLARK, Rey. W., Toronto, Professor of ‘Trinity (0. ae es ea cs aes Page 798 


Graduate of Aberdeen and Oxford, been at Trinity 10 years(13097a-13098a). Opposed 
to prohibition, wrongful in theory, hurtful in practice (13100a). Scott Act 
produced illicit selling, lying and perjury. Temperance people all activity at 
first, not afterwards when act proved failure, then opponents all in motion 
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(13101a-13103a@ ; 13182a-13185a). Reasonable liberty vs. too great strin- 
gency. London contrasted with New York (13104a-13105a ; 13136a-13141a). 
Drunkenness increasing in France not in Germany ; In France, chiefly Paris, 
workmen drink absinthe and get drunk, in the country claret and little 
drunkenness ; children educated as moderate drinkers more temperate than 
those brought up abstainers. In Germany lager beer and Rhine wine largely 
used ; little drunkenness prevails (13106a-13113a ; 13189a-13192a). Condemns 
the treating system, perpendicular drinking, and drinking between meals. 
Considerable drunkenness in Canada, men in the trade (13114a-13117a; 
13146w; 13150a-13155a; 13173a-13177a). Few moderate drinkers become 
immoderate, does not remember one (13118a-13122a ; 13159a 13160a). Here- 
dity, children of moderate drinkers who become drunkards, children of drinkers 
who become abstainers, drinking decreasing in England and Scotland (13123a- 
13126a; 13161a-13163a). Prohibition inconsistent with Divine Government. 
“Tf Divine Providence wanted a Scott Act He would, have it.” “‘ Rather have 
England free than England sober.” If free may become sober by moral excel- 
lence. Impracticable, would require practical unanimity, and involve compen- 
sation (13127a-13130@ ; 13168a-13171la; 13180a-1318la). Fermented wine 
needed for holy communion (13131a-13132a; 13186a-13188a). Moderate use 
of wine beneficial; poverty and liquor (13133a-13135a; 13178a-13179q) ; 
Regulations for students beer allowed, when authorities disallowed beer 
students brought in whisky. Very little drunkenness (13142q-13145a). 
Church of England Temperance Society, its double pledge and waning power 
owing to greater power of extreme party (13146a-13149a). More dangerous 
to suppress than to carry on the liquor trade. Trade no more dangerous than 
musical instruments, ball-rooms, and theatres. All in same category (13156a- 
13158a). Self respect greatest factor in causing temperance (13163a-13164a). 
Advocates greater power to shut up habitual drunkards (13166a-13167<). 
Regulation advisable for the traffic (13172a). Norwegian system temptation 
to increase profits. Things managed by Government generally not well 
managed. Public opinion true criterion (13193@-13199a). 


COSGROVE; LAWRENCE, of Toronto, Brewer........... 0.006005 =. Page 967 
Brewer, manager of Cosgrove & Co., established 32 years, produce ale and porter 
(15218a-15225a). Statistics of output, barley, malt and wages (15226a- 
15239a ; 15251a-15265a). Sales under Scott Act, mode of shipment (15240a- 
15244). Value of plant, probable depreciation under prohibition (15245a- 
15249a ; 15272a-15273a). Statistics of hops (15250a). License law best 
law so far, licensees refuse drunkards (15266a-15268a). Large illicit sale in 
Toronto (15269a-1527 1a). 


COWAN, AGNES, of Toronto, Salvation Army. tec e0 is. + io hae Page 1090 
Manager of Rescue Home. Toronto and St. John (16737a-16740a). Statistics of 


home and nature of work. Intemperance and immorality allied (16741a- 


16760a). Favours prohibition of traffic (16761a-16762a). 


CREW s. Reve, d., of Toronto, Methodist Minister 7.0). 0.352.224. ., Page 1176 


Provisions of license law fairly observed, houses interfere. Advocates prohibition 
with conditional compensation (18046a-18059a). 


CHlIBBENGE.©.,-of, Toronto, Shoemaker, iis meee. -mitiniasl agar Page V44 


Resident 9 years, member of Trade and Labour Council (12276a-12283a). Trade 
and Labour Council favours and promotes temperance, would go far towards 
prohibition. Saloons and treating in bad odour (12284a-12292a), Favours 
abolishment of saloons and bars and government control of traffic (12292a- 
12293). Favours fewer licensed places (12295a). Intemperance decreasing 
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(12296a). Canada more temperate than England, Toronto more sober than 
England (12297a-12304a). Loss of time caused by liquor, one man away 
makes many stay; children sent to work too early and loose schooling ; 
saloons too near factories (12305a-12308a). Favours prohibition, and State 
control, anti compensation, would allow time (12309a-1231l6a). Poverty 
caused by and causes drinking, cooking schools wanted (12317a-12331a). 


DAVIES, ROBERT, o£ Toronto, Brewer . .. 2.0 <b. ncn aa Ae ee PageV13 


Dominion Brewery Company, formerly Robert Davies, their product and district — 
(11744-11752). Scott Act in effect ; business increased, how the act was 
evaded (11753a-11769a ; 11803a-11810a ; 11816a-11858a). Statistics of 
output, and explanations (11770a-11797a). Experiences with lager (11798q- 
11801a). Loss prohibition would entail (11811a@-11815a). Statistics of valua- 
tion and capital (11859a-11860a). Prohibition in Maine, liquor obtainable 
(11861la-11871a). Price of barley (11872a-11874a), Effects of prohibition in 
barley and hop industries (11875a-11889a). 


DENISON, GEORGE T., Police Magistrate, Toronto. 32. 3... .. 2 coe Page’? 22 


Police Magistrate since 1877, statistics and reports in hands of court officials 
(11931a-11940a; 11948a). Custom of the court in dealing with charges 
(11941a-11947a). Statistics show decrease in number of offences, police 
activity causes more or less fluctuation (11949a-11953qa) arrests for drunken- 
ness ; fewer arrests presumptive evidence of less drinking (11954a-11963a). 
Prohibition no views, no experience except in North-west during rebellion 
(11964a-11987a). Chronic drunks, their treatment (11988a-11990a ; 12022a- 
12029a). Fines for drunkenness (11991a-11995a@). Drink and crime (11996a- 
12000a; 12008a). Juvenile crime most serious question (12001la-12007a ; 
12012a-12021a). Illicit selling considerable (12009a-12211a). 


DEWART, Reve HDs ot Toronto 2.4.1.4 eee ok. eee Page 1123 


Methodist Minister, Editor “Christian Guardian” (17232a-17235a). Concurs in 
deliverance of Methodist conference (17236a). Favours entire general prohi- 
bition as regards traftic, compensation depends on circumstances (17237a- 
17243a; 17249a-17254a; 17262a-17266a). Deplorable results of excess, 
growth of temperance sentiment (17244a-17245a). Scott Act advantageous 
where enforced, still repressed somewhat if not completely (17247a-17248a ; 
17258a-17259a). Increased restriction in accord with public sentiment 
(17255a-17257a) Favours restrictions of License Law (17260a-17262a). 


DEWART, HERBERT HARTLEY, of Toronto, Crown-Attorney for County of 
Or! ee shes Pe 2 ae cha gn Page 80'7 


Resident 24 years, appointed by Provincial Government about 2 years, attends to 
jury cases for city and county, cases arising from drunkenness (13200a-13208a). 
Scott Act, impression less liquor sold, less drunkenness, consumption !ess, sales 
conducted in secret and illicit way in Georgetown, and Milton, never saw any 
drunken man in Lincoln and Halton under Scott Act. Great many offences, 
they were not loyal to law, difficulty placed in way of enforcement, loath to put 
law in motion, repealed because not enforced, people apathetic, inspector in 
Elgin not in sympathy with law, question of enforcement by Dominion or Pro- 
vincial authorities helped to destroy it, municipal council not elected on 
temperance questions (13209a-13234a ; 13238a-13240a). Liquor and crime 
(13235a). Tendency to perjury in liquor cases, (13236a-13237a; 13244a- 
13249a), Favours test of prohibition, an experiment, enforceable as other 
laws, liquor traffic contains measure of evil (13241a-13243a@ ; 13250a-13260a). 
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DEXTER, THOMAS, of Toronto, Chief License Inspector....... Pica s e Page 839 


Appointed, 1876 (13654a-13656a). Crook’s Act frequently amended with beneficial 
results (13657a-13661a). Statistical information (13662a-13669a ; 13691a- 
13700a; 13708a-13712a; 13738a-13749a). Provisions of license law well 
observed (13670a-13672a; 13701a-13703a). Small illicit selling, stuff sold in 
dives, and fancy houses, frequenters members of criminal class (13673a-1367 9a ; 
13704a-13707a). License transfer and forfeits (13680a-13684a) ; good class 
licensees in Toronto, reduction in licenses beneficial, drunkenness decreasing 
(13685a-13686a; 13725a-13732a). Prohibition in Maine did not stop his 
getting what he wanted (13687a-13690a). Public do not assist in enforcing 
the license law, nor licensees who are as bad as temperance people; people 
afraid of court, must employ detectives (13712a-13715a; 13733a-13734a). 
Unlicensed dives most danger in the community (13716a-13720a). Character 
of licensed houses (13721a-13724a). Scott Act enforcement weak (13735a- 
13736a). 


DICKSON, WaliavA M.H., of ‘Toronto,Journalist..2.:../49cecuisn ee oks Page 1109 


Formerly of Ottawa (17036a-17040a). Scott Act in Carleton, liquor obtainable 
without much restraint ; practically open bars and bad liquor (17042a-17056a). 
Open sale under Scott Act in Maritime Provinces, and under prohibition at 
Vancefield in Maine (17057a-17081a ; 17094a-17098a). Opposed to prohibition 
favours compensation (17082a-17086a). Mr. Kribs’s amanuensis during the 
sittings of the Commission (17087a-17094a). 


DOBSON JAMES aoe Ps -of Torontoyn meer ete 585 9 Haan ear esa es Page LI4'7 
Resident 58 years (1755 ta-17555a). Dunkin Act in York, trouble at first but 
beneficial (17556a-17564a; 17586a-17592a). Favours prohibition opposed to 

traffic, anti compensation, Government should acquire stock (17765a-17777a). 

License Act fairly observed, breaches formerly frequent ; unsatisfactory 

evidence in liquor cases (17580a-17585a). Effect of drink traffic, Roland Burr’s 
extraordinary statement (17593a-1760la; 17623a-17646a ; 17656a-17662a). 
Temperance in politics, too much party, will only vote for temperance candidate 


(17602a-17622a ; 17647a-17655a). 


DOIDGE, GEORGE, of Toronto, Retired Farmer.............5...0.4:- Page 792 
Formerly farmer in County of Ontario, at Pickering and East Whitby (12972a- 
12977a). Scott Act unsatisfactory from very first; clashing of authority to 
administer law killed it; Police Magistrate appointed for political purposes ; 
good many cases tried ; mostly convictions; difficulty in obtaining evidence ; 
tendency to perjury (12978a-12994a ; 13005a-13009a ; 13041a-13042a ; 13048a- 
1305la; 13069a-13070a). Experiences of licensing act as magistrate, witnesses 
reluctant to testify other cases and liquor (12995a-13004a; 13074a-13075a). 
Supported Scott Act, narrow bounds of act caused non-success, temperance 
people seemed to think they had secured act, others could enforce it. No 
trouble to enforce act, preferable to license (13010a-13021la; 13071a-13073a ; 
13076a-13096a). Antilicense as moral wrong, preferable to untrammelled 
sale, opposed to revenue ; favours Norwegian system (13022a-13026a; 13062a- 
13068a). Favours prohibition, would submit to compensation, and direct 
taxation, would allow farmers to make cider (13027a-13040a ; 13061a). License 
Act well enforced, little illicit selling (13043a-13047a). Prohibition in North- 
west (13052a-13060a). 


DOUGHERTY, ALEXANDER, of Scarborough, Farmer..... ......... Page 949 

Farmer in County of York, tenant, grows chiefly barley for first rent (14923a- 

14926a). Grows from 35 to 50 acres yearly, about 1,000 bushels, sells whole 

on ‘Foronto market, mostly used by brewers, shipped to States formerly, 
cessation of brewing would lower price, low feed for cattle (14927a-14949a), 
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DUMOULIN, Rev. J. PHILLIP, Rector of St. James’s Cathedral, Toronto..Page 942 


Clerk in Holy Orders, Church of England, formerly of Montreal (14793a-14797a). 
Toronto and Montreal, about the same intemperance (14798a). His parish 
bounds, several hotels included, and plenty of saloons good deal of intem- 
perance (14799a-14804a). License law carried out as well as police can, but 
with many breaches (14805a ; 14817@-14818a). Destitution and intemperance 
(14806a ; 14826a). Opposed to prohibition, would not be practicable ; is not 
founded on the principles of eternal wisdom ; and past experience ; Jews had 
drunkenness but no prohibition; Romans, Greeks and English; law should 
not deprive of power, but strengthen to resist temptation. Approves moral 
suasion. Adultery not made impossible. Murder not made impossible, nor 
any other offence against Divine and human laws. Sin consists in excess of 
some kind (14807a-148lla; 14815a-14827a; 14839a-148463a). Wine 
required for Holy Communion (14812a). Favours compensation (14814a). 
Traffic dangerous to excessive users (14816a). Favours high license and few 
licenses ; would close small saloons, places frequented by hard cases. No 
comparison in licensed houses (14828a-14836a). Infidelity, dishonesty, and 
idleness as great factors in domestic trouble as intemperance (14837-14838a). 
Beer at public schools and Sunday School treats in England, light wines and 
beer in Germany and France and Italy, advocates German system here (14847a- 
14849a ; 14854a-14857a). Advocates use of light beverages and restrictions 
on the trade (14850a-14853a). 


ELLIS, Wa. AMcB. of orontowi an) . 5: cS eens Gos ae Page 1143 


Professor of applied chemistry in School of Practical Science. Public analyst. 
(17502a-17503a). Analyses samples of liquor for Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, only adulteration of any consequence is water, not at all injurious, 
alcohol in patent medicine (17504a-17516a ; 17520a-17525a ; 17528a-17542a). 
Anti prohibition, favours compensation (17517a-17519a ; 17526a-17527a). 


HIST BR, bv he eM. Dor Lorontoe: 6... ac np Se. ae Page L1'71 


In practice 27 years (17955a-17958a). License law not at all satisfactory ; should 
be more restrictive ; much illicit selling; Saturday night and Sunday selling 
(17959a-17968a ; 17975a). Favours prohibition; no compensation ; liquor 
cancer in body politic (17969a-17974a). Liquor absolutely injurious in any 
quantity ; of little use as medicine injurious in his own practice (17976a- 


17986a). 


HISHER, WALGIS, ‘of ‘Toronto, Carpenter. 2. 72. eae ek eee Page 1182 


Scott Act broken in Simcoe (18127-18133a). License law badly enforced in 
Toronto; Saturday night and Sunday selling, minors intoxicated in sight of 
police (18134a-18142a). Favours prohibition, conditional compensation 
(18143a-18149a). Liquor causes loss to wage-earners (18150a-18167a). 


PLEMING, ROBERT Js, Mayor.of Toronto. 7), 2.2 eer ete saat Page 571 


Drunkenness decreasing, result of work of various organizations, improved license 
laws, and greater enlightenment of the people (9553a-9555a). Number of 
licenses reduced, existing number and conditions (9557a-9568a ; 9638a-9644a). 
Favours prohibition ; advocates Maine law; would not interfere with private 
importation just now ; license unwise not wrong; would place duty on liquor 
imported for private consumption (9569a-9580a ; 9585a-9586a ; 9608a-9613a). 
Would let Government passing act enforce it fully (9581a-9584a ; 9626a- 
9629a; 96330-96374; 96660-96672). Arrests for drunkenness decreased ; 
due partly to police, partly to diminished drunkenness (9587a-9589a). Bene- 
ficial effect of new police instructions (9590a-9591a). Non-enforcement caused 
Scott Act repeal (9592a-9594a ; 9596a-9598a; 9524a-9525a ; 9630a-9632a).. 
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Fiemine, Rosert J.—Continued. 

Public sympathy with Scott Act (9595a). Opposed to compensation (961 4a ; 
9651a). Favours saloons (9615a-9623a). Intemperance and poverty (9645a- 
9646a). Liquor traffic injurious to business (9647a). Prohibition would be 
beneficial (9648a-9650a). Fiscal difficulty would right itself; luxuries might 
be taxed (9652a-9658a). Local option in Ontario satisfactory (9659a-9661a). 
Content with present License Commissioner system (9662a-9665a). Present 
licensees respectable, large number abstainers (9664a). 


FRIZZELL, Rev. WILLIAM, of Toronto, Presbyterian Minister............. 652 


In city 11 years, on Executive Dominion Alliance, convener of Synod committee on 
temperance (10786a-10792a). Drunkenness, decreasing, why (10793a-10799a). 
Reduction of license system could be extended ; proper officers wanted to 
enforce the law ; politics interfere with appointments ; official connection with’ 
issue of licenses (10800a-10810a). Favours total prohibition ; no existing pro- 
hibitory law sufficiently stringent, smuggling would be attempted, but could be 
controled ; Ontario and the Presbyterian church ready for such enactments ; 
Maine no criterion for Canada ; expenditures would be less (10811a-10881a ; 
10885a-10938a). Misery and suffering resulting from drink (10882a-10884a) 


CAVILCLERGARCHIBALD C.,. M2D sotGrand’ Valleyyi0t.. 2... 2223; Page 1092 


Resident of Grand Valley, County of Dufferin, during Scott Act (16764a-16766a). 
Scott Act, no effort to enforce; why, strange charge against the police 
magistrate, Act repealed (16767a-16782a; 16790a-16791a). Favours prohi- 
bition of traffic for Dominion (16783a-16789a; 16831la-16834a; 16873a- 
16887a@). Liquor injurious (16792a16793a; 16808a-16830a ; 16841a-16861a). 
Local option satisfactory (16794a-i6807a; 16835a-16840a ; 16862a-1687 2a). 


GOODERHAM, GEORGE, of Toronto, Distiller.................- eee. Page 958 


President of Gooderham and Worts, distillers, established 1832 (15086a-15091a). 
Sketch of firm; growth of out-put; effect of smuggling, consumption of 
grain, cattle feeding, etc.; Government collection; effect of ageing laws ; 
certain effects of prohibition (15092a-15105a@ ; 15202a-15217a). President 
Bank of Toronto (15093a-15096a). Distillers objections to ageing law were 
laid before government, by petition and otherwise (15097a). Statistics of 
cooperage, bottling, repairs, trunkage, etc. (15106a-15113a; 15185a-15186a). 
Plant supplied to meet government requirements, one distillery went down 
(15114a-15120a). Approves license system in Toronto, fewer houses would 
be injurious; illicit places undesirable, no supervision over them as over 
licensed houses; thinks there might be more houses without deleterious 
results, but disapproves indiscriminate licensing. Moderate use is right ; 
abuse had bad effect. Certain restrictions good (15114a-15149a). Liquor 
traffic not materially responsible for disorder and crime; people get into 
trouble from bad habits and take to drink afterwards ; laziness the chief 
cause (15150a-56155a). Licensed trade does not demoralize community, 
illicit trade does ; distinction between illicit and legalized trade ; responsibi- 
lity for abuse entirely individual ; why restrictions are advisable (15156a- 
15173a@; 15178a-15184a). Scott Act did not reduce sales ; repeal in interest 
of community (15174a-15177a). Amount and value of stock and capital 
(15187a-15197a). 


GRASSETT, HENRY J., Chief Constable of Toronto..............000- Page 580 
Chief constable 7 years (9698a-9700a). Licensed trade concentrated (9701a). 
Statistics of arrests do not show ratio of increase or decrease. Has made 

no comparison with other places. Would expect Portland, Maine, to show 

less drunkenness (9702a-9716a). Regulation allowing police to discharge 
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drunkards works well (9717a-9720a). Liquor traffic adds to other offences, 
prostitution, larceny, etc., successful criminals must be sober (9721a-9723a 3 
9739a-9743a). Houses of ill-fame ; how dealt with; Toronto would not 
stand toleration ; effects of suppression (9724a-9726a ; 9732a-9738a; 9764a- 
9765a). Small illicit sale; “the growler” on the island (9727a-9729a; 9759a- 
9762a). Liquor and poverty (9730a-973la). Violated law demoralizing 
(9744a) Police help license officials (9745a-9746a). Opposes prohibition ; 
ublic sentiment not ripe, would need special officials, favours compensation 
(9747a-9752a). Special treatment wanted for inebriates (9753a-9756a). Good 
effect of prohibitory clauses of License Law (9763a). 


GREEN, JOHN, Toronto, Governor of il Reet ee Ge ot teem Page 89°7 


Governor 2 years (9991a-9992a). Decrease in committals (9996a). Success of 


labour test in jail (9997a-9998a). Presents statistics of drunkenness ; labour 
test caused decrease (10000a-10001a). Present system of treating habitual 
drunks useless ; alcolholism a disease ; remunerative labour to keep families 
wanted; enforced idleness bad (10004a-10005a). Reduced number of 
drunkards due to temperance work and fewer licenses (10006a-10011qa). Evil 
of treating system; should not sell by glass, or for consumption on premises 
(10012a-10013a). Idleness and drinking causes of crime (10014a-10015a). 
Juvenile crime, its causes (10016a-10017a ; 10031a). Liquor and crime, their 
connection (10018a-10019a ; 10032a-10033a). Favours prohibition, with some 
compensation to licensees (10020a-10022a). Female inebriety ; its causes ; too 
much running on the street (10029a-10030a). 


GURNEY, EDWARD, of Toronto, Stove manufacturer................ Page 962 


Iron founder, large employer (14624a-14628a). No trouble from intemperanc® 


amongst the men (14628a-14636a). License law well enforced ; drunkenness 
reduced during recent years; public sentiment at work (14637a-14642a ; 
14652a-14656a). Prohibition thoroughly impracticable ; else would favour it 
(14643a-14647a; 14650a). High license has tendency to create detective 
agency (14645a). Prohibition in Maine, liquor obtainable; good citizens 
laughed at law (14648a-14649a). If public opinion strengthened, good results 
might come of prohibitive law (14651a). 


HAZARD, THOMAS, Mimico, Superintendent of Victoria Industrial School. Page 58'7 


Nature of school, the scholars, their nature, education and disposition; how 


received and maintained, liquor in relationship to the scholars (9817a-9867a). 
Favours prohibition (9838a-9848a). 


HEAKES, SAMUEL R. R., of Toronto, Carpenter, ete............ 0.0005 Page GOL 


Drinking decreasing owing to improved condition of the labouring classes ; chief 


cause of drinking, poverty induced by uncertain employment, and small wages 
(10037a-10038a ; 10083a-10084a). More vigorous enforcement of the license 
law, and fewer saloons helped with mission work and labour organizations 
(10041a@-10051a). Prohibition would not work (10052a-10096a; 10098a). 
Labouring classes will gladly support anything to reduce the evils of intemper- 
ance, and sales of intoxicating liquors (10053a). Scott Act generally a failure 
(10054a-10061a; 10090a-10095a). People did not support it (10074a.10076a). 
Destroyed business (10077a-10079a). Prohibition requires action besides sen- 
timent (10062a-10064a). Fewer houses less temptation (10065a-10066q). 
Anti saloons (10067a-10070a). Favours compensation (10071la). Favours 
Gothenburg system (10080a-10082a; 10085a-10087a). Attempt to stop treating 
at Halifax (10088a-10089a). Saloons depreciate property in vicinity, has no 
use for them (10099a-10106a). Hotel accommodation poor under the Scott Act 
(10107a-10108a). Law respecting minors not enforced, should be more strin- 
gent (10109a-10110a). Advocates higher license (1011la). Local option not 
workable (10112a-10113a). 
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MILBORN? ELI H., of Toronto, Salt Manufacturer ....... 0.0. 060. eee: Page 1099 


President Ontario Salt Company, Kincardine, County of Bruce, former residence 
Uxbridge (16888a-16892a). Scott Act at Uxbridge was not an unmitigated 
success ; badly enforced ; worse in Cannington ; representations to Government 
useless, trials under the Act; people got tired; and voted repeal to escape 
wrong (16893a-16911la; 16929a-16935a). License Act fair at Toronto (16912a- 
16918a).. Favours prohibition, licensing wrong (16919a-1692la; 16946a- 
16966a). Higher license greater sale, more difficult to deal with ; would rather 
make trade disreputable (16922a-16926a). No compensation (16927a). Non 
observance of law at Kincardine, firm only employ temperance men (16936a- 
16945a). 


HOLLENRICK, H. J., of Toronto, Dry goods Merchant.............. Page 1153 


Lived in Milton, Halton County, during Scott Act regime (17663a-17668a). Scott 
Act was not effectually carried out ; liquor obtainable, enforcement impossible ; 
left with temperance men ; repealed owing to politics (17669a-17682a ; 17694a- 
17739a; 17751a-17778a; 17791a-17794a). Prohibition pledge ruined an 
election (17683a-17693a). Drunkenness prevalent in Toronto (17740a-17747a). 
Favours light liquors (17748a-17750a). Favours prohibition backed by public 
opinion ; no compensation (17779a-17783a). 


HORTON, ALBERT, of Toronto, Stenographer. . ie eee . Page 9'7O 


Observations in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and icra eeeta as acting s peoretare to the 
Commission during the tour in the Western States, showing ‘how the prohibit- 
ory laws are broken, and comparing high license with prohibition, pages 970 
to 988. 


TOW IAIN DD A Warsiveor Toronto, ex-Mavyor ue ie tates as hoes eos sre ces es Page 879 
In milling and commission business, also connected with financial companies. 
President Ontario Branch of Dominion Alliance (14124a-14125a). Foundation 
of a prohibitive bill drawn, whether by Alliance or not can’t say (14126a- 
14128a). Favours prohibition as an equitable measure to include manufacture 
and sale (14129a-14133a). Intention of Maine Act originally was to prevent 
all importation ; it was an equitable law and weakness has arisen from not 
being equitably enforced owing to Federal law. Law has been sustained 
despite the opposition of both political parties (14134a-14139a ; 14177a-14180a). 
Maine making experience for Canada (14140a; 14259a). Other similar laws 
in Bessbrook, Pulman, etc. (14141a-14156a). Fewer saloons improved Toronto ; 
reduced saloons means reduced drunkard producing agencies; enforcement of 
law helped in improvement; enforcement dependant on officials; officials 
depend on public; careless people equally careless officials (14159a-14169a ; 
14343a-143494a). Votes for Scott Act shew people favour prohibition ; again, 
repeal votes show they do not want law on Statute book that is not enforced ; 
laws expected to work themselves. In Halton temperance organization, ceased 
work among young and Scott Act was repealed because people weren’t educated. 
Nobody to blame but themselves (14167a; 14170a-14176a; 14350a-14351a). 
Anti compensation, licenses to sell are terminable yearly, showing fleeting 
character of business; brewers and distillers have notice, being only licensed 
from year to year; business is terminable at the will of the people; Ageing 
law originated with distillers; distillers may have to be considered in light of 
special legislation ; Government may have complicated simple situation ; if 
bargain exists with distillers it must be kept (14181la-14190a). Fiscal 
questions ; ability to pay taxes dependent on wealth of community; cost of 
workingman’s beer; country’s annual outlay in drink $50,000,000 as much 
wasted as if thrown into sea ; favours direct taxation ; Quebec and taxation, there 
would be kickers. Opposed to single tax on land ; would ascertain farmers and 
wage-earners’ income and tax all above that line (14191a-14206a ; 14283a- 
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14307a; 14333a-14335a; 14387a-14394a). Barley could be used for feed as 
cheaply as anything else ; cause of low prices in barley ; stock and fruit would 
supply place of malt (14207a-1422la; 14280a-14282a). Production of hops 
small, no exportation; best hops imported (14222a-14225a). More or less 
smuggling to be expected under prohibition; at present inducement small, 
but profits great; Quebec now as bad as could be expected. Force in 
smuggling must be met by force ; some few would want punishment and would 
not like it (14226a-14229a; 14274a-14279a). Maine statistics misleading ; as 
regards murderers and drunkards ; less severity of treatment; comparison 
between Portland and Toronto requires consideration ; statistics for drunken- 
ness depend upon amount of enforcement of the law; all the rest of the 
country at war with prohibition in Maine; Portland an outpost under 
incessant fire ; Bangor seaport but enforcement marvellous ; prohibition reduced 
graver crimes (14230a-14244a ; 14351a-14386a; 14394a-14400a). Scott Act: 
results satisfactory ; reduction in committals (14245a-14248a@). New Hampshire 
in hands of party who disgrace law ; politicians working against convictions ; 
actions inutile ; so with prohibition ; still less liquor sold; drunkenness and 
crime reduced ; more politics and party than temperance, elections run on 
other issues ; no successful party formed on only one plank ; Maine prohibition 
party great mistake, won’t work ; genuine political parties “radical and 
conservative” working in circles (14249a-14258a). True reforms carry whole 
country, so will prohibition ; Quebec and British Columbia will fall into line 3. 
both political parties will favour prohibition (14260a@-14263a). New Hamp- 
shire hopeful, Maine successful and standing; Americans realize liquor trade 
as danger, it commands elections, hence corrupt government of cities; news- 
papers create false impression about prohibition, but it is coming; United 
States press merely monetary undertaking, so is Canadian largely (14265a- 
14270a; 14338a-14341). Religious Canadian press represents popular senti- 
ment and supports prohibition ; secular press boycotts prohibitionists who have 
to make sacrifices (14271la; 14308a-14321a). Prohibition opposed to money 
interests ; prohibitionists form only check to prevent saloon keepers having 
control in Canada as in New York (14272a-14273a). Effects of liquor traffic 
as seen in industrial schools, missions and prisons ; liquor men not generous. 


(14322a-14332a; 14335a-14337a). Abolish saloons (14342a). 


JAEPP RAY, ROBERT, of ‘Toronto;.Gentleman, eames oc care Page 738 
His public positions (12182a-12185a). Would favour prohibition, did time, 
circumstances, and conditions admit of successful enforcement. Temperance 
people should not put legislation on Statute-book ahead of public opinion ; 
temperance advancing, legislation, Ontario and reduction of number of 
hicenses assisted (12186a-12191la; 12193a; 12197a@-12200a). Compensation 
in case of legislation taking immediate effect (12192a). Favours disqualifica- 
tion of premises on repeated conviction (12194a-12195a). Illicit traffic small, 
brewers shut that down (12196a). Plebiscites not true guide to public opinion, 
more than sentiment wanted; geographical influences (12201la-12205a). 
Liquor trade innimical to economy (12206a-12225a). 


KEEFER, Rev. B. B., of Toronto, Methodist Minister................. Page IL12 


Concurs in deliverance of Methodist Conference (17108a-17110a). Formerly 
agent of the Dominion Alliance (1711l@). Prohibitionist from conviction ; 
seeing defective embodiment of principle in law and ineffective enforcement 
has disappointed but not converted (17113). Scott Act never was adequate 
answer to the demand for prohibition ; only way of polling people on prohibi- 
tion ; as such had value (17113a). Benefits of Scott Act educational, out- 
lawed traffic, harmonized pulpit teaching and treatment of traffic ; believed law 
would degrade traffic and bring it into disrepute, produced decreased consump- 
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tion and crime. Act was defective in operation ; officers were unsympathetic, 
and public opinion ; difficult to obtain evidence, fines were taken away and 
misapplied ; terrorism arose (17114a-1712la; 17158a-17165a). Repealed ; 
failed to realize expectation of people (17122a). Kept in force in Maritime 
Provinces ; because system is in the hands of municipalities, and the deep 

fseated temperance sentiment (17123a-17128@). Anti license ; ‘sooner have 

\liquor traffic as we have houses of prostitution” (17129a). No sympathy with 
the condition of facts in Charlottetown under ineffective regulation (17130@ 
17135a; 17150a), Scott Act in Charlottetown better than present system ; 
distrusts their statistics (17136a-17149a). Scott Act in Moncton, New 
Glasgow, Pictou, Truro, saw no open sale; 12th of July advertisement in 
Moncton (17150a-17157a). 


CCH Ot METS, . ...\.dyo SS EThe Lose sibr Shadabate dala ies Page 1146 


Though violation of the law in Maine is general, his opinion in favour of prohibi- 
tion was confirmed ; no one not connected with traffic advocates the repeal of 
the law (17552a-17553a). 


KELSO, J. J., of Toronto, Guardian of Dependent, etc., Children........ Page 719 
His position and duties (11890a-11895a ; 11910a-11911a@ ; 11915a-11924a). Neglect 


of children arising from liquor ; relations of idleness, drink, neglect, crime and 
cruelty (11896a-11901la;11925a). Steady decrease in drunkenness, growth 
in temperance (11902a-11905a). Women and whisky (11906a-11926a). Con- 
siderable illicit selling ; Saturday night and Sunday well observed (11907a- 
11909a). Favours prohibition as a last resource ; prefers other methods of 
controlling drinking (11912a@; 11927a-11930a). Too many licensed places ; 
hotel licenses cover drinking shops (11913a-11914a). 


KENNEDY, WARRING, of Toronto, Dry Goods Merchant............Page L127 


License law fairly carried out (17267a-17272a). Favours prohibition with manu- 
facture for home consumption, favours compensation; country would be 
enriched ; fiscal difficulties not over production but under consumption 
(17273a-17286a; 17294a-17304a). Prefers employing temperance men 
(17287a-17293a). 


KETTLEWELL, Rev. WILLIAM, of Paris, Methodist Minister........ Page 1083 


Formerly in Norwich, County of Oxford, and Oakville in Halton (16627a-16630a). 
Concurs in deliverance of Methodist Conference (16631la). Favours prohibi- 
tion. No liquor for sacramental purposes, no compensation (16632a-16635a ; 
16683a-16685a ; 16698a). Liquor traffic greatest hinderer in pastoral work, 
causes suffering and misery (16636a-16637a). Sobriety growing (16638qa). 
Scott Act a failure but educated; his experiences, Saturday afternoon in 
Oakville (16639a-16646a ; 1668la-16682a). Repeal due to political compact 
in 1887 non enforcement due to adverse sentiment (16647a-16680a ; 16686a- 
16697a). 

Letter denying political compact statement, page 1087. 


LINTON PLORENCH, Salvation Army, ‘Toronto... /.5:.)2...:.. Page 1088 


On staff of War Cry, formerly in charge of Drunkards’ Home for women (16699a- 
16701a). History of Home and statistics, strength of love of liquor, becomes a 
disease ; agrees with Inspector Stephen (16702a-16712a; 16724a-16734a), 
Children’s Shelter ; suffering from intemperance (16713a-16717a). Immoral- 
ity and intemperance (16724a-16725a). License law fairly observed, easy of 
evasion 16718a-16719a). Canada more temperate than England, specially the 
women (16720a-16722a). Favours prohibition (16723a). 
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LAUGHLEN, ARTHUR, of Toronto, Superintendent of the House of Industry. 
Page GO? 
Nature of House of Industry, its inmates, how admitted, supported by voluntary 
contributions, particulars of indoor and outdoor relief, composition of the 
Board of Managers, poverty and intemperance, the relationship indefinable 
(10116a-10146a). Casuals; the labour test ; nearly all drink, or are addicted 
to various kinds of intemperance (10147a-10168qa). Anti saloons ; favours 
reduction of traffic and compensation (10169a-10173a). Prohibition effect- 
ively enforced would reduce poverty; effective enforcement the trouble 
(10174a-10177a). Reduction of licenses better than prohibitory law as car- 
ried out (10178a@; 10182a-10186a). Favours further reduction of licenses 

and higher fees (10179a-10181a). 


LEE, ARTHUR B., of Toronto, Chairman of the Board of Harbour Commissioners. 
Page 924 
Board how constituted ; its duties (14584a-14587a). Little drunkenness amongst 
sailors; less than formerly (14588a-14591a). Iron-founder and hardware 
merchant (14591a-14593a). License law very well enforced ; police efficient, 
people generally more temperate than before (14594a-14596a). Foundry 
moulders pretty hard lot for liquor ; not much change ; over indulgence causes 
loss of time after holiday (14597a-14601a ; 14612a-14623a). Scott Act not 
very successful; liquor sold in taverns (14602a-14605a; 14608a-14611a). 
Opposed to prohibition ; could not be enforced ; large majority would be against 

it (14606a-14607¢). 


LOGAN, MATTHEW, of Toronto, Deputy Warden of Central Prison......Page 611 


Deputy Warden 17 years (10189a)._ Number of prisoners, nature of hard labour, 
ages of prisoners (10190a-10204a). Presents statistics of number of prisoners 
and number of temperate (10205a). Statistics of intemperance ; short term 
prisoners in Central (10234a-10235a). Short term imprisonment no good to 
habitual drunkards ; special institutions wanted ; cannot reform an idle man 
(10214a-10219a; 10236a-10243a). Scott Act carried out where people were 
honest enough, repealed not wanted (10252a-10254a). Smart cracksmen 
sober men (10219a-10223a ; 10267a-10289a). Favours prohibition if prac- 
ticable, doubts practicability ; ditlicult to enforce; opposes compensation 
(10225a-10233a ; 10244a-1025la). Amount of crime fluctuating (10255a). 
Cannot assign cause (10257a-10258a). Less liquor better for the community ; 
effects of Crook’s Act (10256a). Crime probably less per 1000 of population 
(10259a-10262a). Formerly Chief of police in Hamilton (10264a-10266a). 
Lesser crimes result of liquor (10268a-10271a). Anti billiard halls with 
liquor licenses (10272a). Children attracted by saloons (10272a : 10285a). 
Anti saloons (10273a). Statistics show decrease in crime (10274a-10278a ; 
10282a). Crime increasing in the United States (10283a-102834a). Liquor 
traffic injurious to morals (10285a). Saloon cannot be improved whilst liquor 
and gambling remain inside (10286a). License system and _ prohibition, 
broken law as bad as saloons (10287a-10288a). Idleness and liquor, their 
relationship ; causes of intemperance (10289a-10291a). Liquor laws generally 
broken (10292a). Statistics of drunkenness under Scott Act no criterion of 
enforcement (10293a-10298a). 


LOGAN, “ROBERT: *of Georgetown, Farmer, 4.4.4... oe eee eee eae Page 946 


Farmer near Georgetown, County of Halton (14858a-14862a). Extensive grower 
of barley ; fluctuation in prices in ten years; never shipped to United States, 
sells to middlemen ; mostly used in Canada (14863a-14874a). Cessation of 
malting would seriously affect price of coarse grains, better for cattle feed ; barley 
raises most money on farm ; could substitute no other crop (14875a-14882a ; 
14897a@ ; 14917a-14922a). Grows hops, sells to brewers (14875a-14877a ; 14894a- 
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14896a). Scott Act a dead failure ; terrible drunkenness ; young boys drunk ; 
drinking and false swearing (14888a-14893a ; 14906a-14910a). Prohibition 
would mean swamp whiskey “(14911a). 


VGC CRM cs «since Stesd aati ate MeN EMER ease eeea te Js SRY viper Page 95'7 
Scott Act in Halton lame article ; people had done with it. 


LUCUS, JOHN S&., of Toronto, Temperance Hotel Keeper............. Page 116'7 


Kept temperance house 7 years (17883a-17893a). Scott Act in Simcoe effected 
great good ; repealed ; left to temperance people to enforce; troublesome and 
costly (17894a-17903a). License law well enforced aa Favours 
prohibition of the traftic (17906a-17910a ; 17920a-17922a). Temperance hotels 
remunerative but temperance people will ‘not patronize them (17911a-17917a). 
Would do away with hotel licenses (17918a-17919a). 


NASON esis T, of, Toromto.sns erate eis «oes iB see ds go eanahs Sho ntl Page 908 


President Canada Permanent Loan and Savings Company (14439a-14441qa). Effect 
of liquor traffic on business interests generally (14442a-14443a). Prohibition 
would cause temporary idleness of immense capital ; no market for grain; 
would affect real estate market and revenue and excise duties (14444a- 
14446a; 14478a-14491a). Reduced cost of administering justice would offset 
Provincial revenue losses (14447a-14448a). Capital, investment, and field of 
witness’s company (14449a-14452a). Beneficial effect of prohibition doubtful ; 
impossible of enforcement ; and inadvisable. Argues from Scott Act expe- 
riences (14453a-14455a; 14475a-14477a). License law fairly observed ; 
drinking decreased of late years owing to change in public sentiment ; changes 
in law have been beneficial (14456a- 144580 ; 14470a-14474a). "Favours 
compensation (14460a; 14492a-14498a). Wine in France ; little intoxication 
(14461a-14463a). Beer drinking in Germany (14464a-14466a). Drunkenness 
in England (14467a-14468a). Would encourage use of light drinks (14469a). 
Moral effects of traffic ; injurious by excessive use. Approves all restrictions ; 
use of intoxicants dangerous (14499a-14508a). Fewer houses advisable (14509a- 
1451la). No present attraction for capital from liquor to other manufactures 
(14515a-14521a). 


PEASSH Yael aA sos Loronto, Manulactirerie. | wits ei eds otro nivel Page 832 


President Massey Harris Co. (13540a). Formerly of Newcastle, Ont., large 
employers of labour (13542a-13547a). Men mostly of sober habits ; one 
drinker loss to many (13548a-13554a; 13586a-13587a). Improvement in 
habits ; fewer places less temptation ; Condemns saloons; wants none near 
works (13555a-13561a ; 13601a-13607a). Scott Act in Northumberland and 
Durham ; attempt at defiance ; but less liquor sold; geographical difficulties 
(13594a-13596a). Favours total prohibition ; would allow cider for domestic 
use ; not for sale ; revenue difficulty ; would submit to direct taxation (13569a- 
13578a; 13581a-13584a ; 18597a-13600a; 13631la). Prohibition practicable 
if citizens are loyal ; easier to enforce total than partial prohibition (13591a- 
13593a). License law well enforced (13579a). Wants best men licensed for 
good of society (13585a). Prohibition in Maine ; liquor sold but law beneficial 
(13588a-13590a). Effects of traffic on trade generally ; on crime ; prohibition 
would prove beneficial (13608a-13625a ; 13627a-13630a). Anti compensation 
(12626a). Objects to license on principle ; and to revenue from traffic ; would 
enforce license as long as liquor is allowed (13632a-13639a). Failing prohibi- 
tion wants high license ; ; very high and all necessary restraints; would 
disqualify premises (13640a-13647a). Output and chances of traffic changes 
(13649a-136538a). 
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MASSIE, JAMES, Toronto, Warden of Central Prison........:....... Page 1049 
Warden 13 years, formerly of Guelph (16206a-16209a). Particulars and statistics 
of prison ; proportion of temperate (16210a-16236a ; 16263a-16280a). Favours 
institutions to make habitual drunkards work ; their weakness in temptation ; 
complete separation only effectual (16237a-16240a ; 16290a-16291a). License 
Law fairly well administered (1624la-16243a). Prohibition enforced would 
prove beneficial ; great difficulties in enforcement ; still might be enforced as 
well as other laws; if enacted people would become obedient (16244a-16249a ; 
16257a-16259a). Scott Act was imperfect, no machinery for enforcement ; 
Dominion Act thrown on local government ; only adopted in isolated counties ; 
repealed because of jnefficient enforcement (16250a-16252a). Dangers of 
saloons, greater resort of criminal classes (16253a-16256a). Causes of 
criminality, neglect of children, idleness, intemperance, sensuality (16260a- 
16262a; 1628la-16288a). Temperate men more serious criminals (16284a- 
16289a). 


MILLIGAN, Rev. G. M., of Toronto, Presbyterian Minister............ Page 1159 


Pastor St. Andrew’s Church 17 years (17795a-17798a). Prohibitory clauses of the 
license act fairly carried out (17801a-17807a). Drinking, not drunkenness, no 
crime per se ; persons not needing liquor should abstain ; moderate drinking ; 
use of liquor in Scotland an evil; would wipe out all saloons and treating ; 
use of wine in France, Germany, and Italy; Legislation making a crime of 
what is no crime, will beget irreverence for all law, all around. Prohibitory 
law unjustifiable ; no room for exercise of Christian charity ; Canadians do not 
want liquor ; other vices equally bad (17808a-17832a ; 17838a-17860a). Little 
distress in church from liquor ; still liquor traffic cause of great deal of crime 
and poverty ; argument for prohibition (17833a-17835a). Moderate drinking 
and heredity (17836a-17837a). 


MORRISON, CURRAN, of Toronto, Clerk to the Police Court...........Page 584 


Clerk 4 years (9766a-9771a). Decrease in arrests ; presents statistics shewing same 
(9772a-9784a). Intemperance and crime (9785a-9791a). Intemperance among 
women (9796a). Favours prohibition of ardent spirits ; hard to enforce (9792a- 
9795a). Juvenile crime, its causes (9797a-9780a). General improvement of 
late years (9802a-9804a). Dipsomania hospitals wanted (9805a-9810a). 
Drunkenness decreasing ; fewer places less temptation (9811a-9816a). 


MOW ATS. GORDON, of Toronto; Journalist, .. .aaeeee ee «lace Page 1055 


Editor Canadian Magazine (16292a-16293a). Student of liquor question (16294a). 
License law might be improved, but works fairly well; best system of 
managing traffic. Free liquor might work satisfactorily, but would not like 
to see experiment tried ; tried in parts of Switzerland and Belgium (16295a- 
16302a ; 16386a-16395a). Results of reducing number of licenses in Toronto, 
lst, more drunkenness, then less: thinks better class of licensees deserve 
credit (16303a-16305a). Considerable illicit selling in bygone years (16306a- 
16307a). Formerly Secretary Liberal Temperance Union ; objects of Union ; 
experiences of Scolt Act (16308a-16310a; 16370a-16373a; 16401a-16415q). 
Scott Act in Halton, strict, people in earnest, Oakville best administration 
in Ontario, Milton great deal of drunkenness, almost open sale, also 
in Georgetown. Scott Act did not materially increase drunkenness in 
County west of London; modes of breaking law, general disregard to law 
(16311a-16318a ; 16323a-16349a ; 16359a-16367a; 16373a-16375a). Repealed 
because failure, also change of decided conviction (16319a@; 16350a- 
16357a). Official laxity varied; in some places earnest endeavours to 
enforce law (16320a; 16358). Adoption did not represent views of people ; 
Ontario Government went as far as they dared (16321a). General prohibition 
would not labour under same disadvantages as Scott Act still (16322a). 
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Growth of temperance sentiment; diminution of drinking (16376a-16380a). 
Prohibition utterly impracticable, illicit distillation easy, importation might 
be interfered with at great expense, would retard developement, and kill wine 
industry (1638la-16385a). Opposes federal tax, though it might have its 
advantages (16396a-16400a). Scott Act carried by religious intimidation ; 
wicked, unjust and tyrannical laws should be broken (16416a-16423a). 


NONGA Timi nae DERICK, Sheriff, of. Toronto 0). + sles oot bis wk ee be Page 639 


Sheriff for city, his duties (10565a-10570a; 10584a). Crime and liquor (10571a- 
10573a; 10585a-10587a). Poverty and distress arising from abuse of liquor ; 
results on jail expenses (10574a-10578a; 10583a). Produce of jail labour 
(10579a@-10582a). Chronic drunkards and imprisonment (14588a-14593qa). 
Commitments to jail and drunkenness on the decrease (10594a-10596a). Pro- 
hibition impracticable at present ; would be no improvement on present system 


(10597a-10600a). Reduction of licenses beneficial (10601a-10604a). 


MACDONNELL, Rev. D. J., of Toronto, Presbyterian Minister.......... Page 661 


Intemperance decreasing throughout province, how effected. Prohibition extreme 
measure, and unnecessary. Small fraction of community intemperate. License 
law works well, restricts evils. Advocates Gothenburg system. Anti-saloons. 
Prohibition would induce disrespect of other laws, and _ be difficult to enforce 
(10944a-10946a; 10954a-1096la; 10976a-10984a; 11001a-11003a; 11008a- 
11018a@; 11021a-11036a). Misery and suffering arising from drink (10947a- 
10953a ; 10973a). Compensation needs consideration (10962a-10968q). 
Injurious effects of liquor (10964a). Use and abuse of traffic (10965a-10969a). 
Effects of parents imbibing ; advice to young men and women (10970a-1097 2a). 
Liquor and wage earners (10975a). Only bond fide hotel wanted, no saloons 
(10985a-10990a). All liquor legislation practical attempts to remedy practical 
evils. Restriction good, but might be overdone (10991a-10994a. Well kept 
bars and low dives (10995a-11000a). Presbyterian churches attitude (11004a- 
11007a). Evil effect of non-enforced law (11019a-11020a). 


MACLAREN, J. J., LL.D., of Toronto, Barrister-at-law,........... 0.24. Page $54. 


Q.C. Chairman of Executive of Dominion Alliance, and of Ontario branch (13835a- 
13838a). Policy of Alliance contained in resolution submitted to House of 
Commons, to prohibit importation, manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes; House frequently expressed willingness for 
prohibition ; Alliance not pronounced on question of importation for personal 
use (13839a-13842a ; 13847a-13860a ; 13917a-13951a ; 14091a-14099a). 
Temperance men not agreed on details of liquor legislation (13843a-13847a). 
Extinguish the traffic only cure for intemperance (13844a). Temperance 
people willing to take partial measure at first (13852a-13854a). Complete 
prohibition more easily enforced than partial measures ; every exception opens 
a door to abuses (13858a). Alliance’s prohibition would be to certain extent 
experimental (13860a). Anticompensation in principle (13861a-13912qa). 
Principles that would apply to other trades would not apply to liquor trade 
(13864a-13867a). Scott Act reduced consumption of hard liquors ; not beer 
(13914a-13916a). Stringent more enforceable than lax License Law (13952a- 
13953a). Scott Act why not enforced ; officials did nothing ; voluntary asso- 
ciations could get no funds; fines were given to municipalities to enforce law, 
parties had to prosecute at their own expense ; alliance tried to get amend- 
ments through House of Commons and failed, general feeling of distrust 
generated with enforcement of law ; local jealousies ; what was done with fine 
monies ; special act obtained from Ontario government to enforce law (13954a- 
13978a; 14060a). Travelled widely, observed closely ; drink traflic varies in 
places; Maine and Vermont different from other states (13974a-13984a). Saw 
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great deal of drunkenness in France, Germany, Italy and Switzerland (13985a- 
13987a; 14023a-14024a). License system more enforced in Toronto than 
anywhere ; stricter enforcement better results and conditions ; comparatively 
little Sunday drinking ; little breach by licensees ; licenses too valuable to risk 
(13988a-13995a). President Y. M. C. A.; frequent contact with young men ;. 
young men and the drinking customs ; comparative dangers of hotels and saloons. 
(13996a-14003a). Liquor traffic improves trade for criminal lawers, policemen, 
jailers, et al. ; injurious to general trade. Loss of earning power of people ; 
many times amount spent in drink (14004a-14008a@ ; 1401lla; 14079a-14086a). 
Great crime producing agency (14009a). Heredity, education and environ- 
ments (14010a). Prohibition would benefit country commercially, socially, and 
morally (14012a). Prohibition could be enforced ; there would be little 
smuggling ; fiscal difficulties could be met by Finance Ministers (140138a- 
14015a; 14072a-14078a). Details of act could be arranged (14016a-14017a). 
Ontario farmers pretty temperate (14018a). Conflict between stringent and 
lax enforcement of the law in Maine; affairs in Portland (14019a-14022a ; 
14025a-14030a ; 14035a-14059a). Drunkenness and insanity (14031a-14034a). 
How Toronto houses keep the law (14062a-14071a). The Alliance Prohi- . 
bition Bill (14087a-14090q). 


McDOUGALL, Hon. JOSEPH E., of Toronto, Judge of the County Court. . Page 578. 


Crime and liquor (9673a-9676a). Juvenile crime small ; its relation to intemperance 
(9677a-9678a). Police Commissioner (9679a-9681la). | Anti prohibition ; 
sumptuary legislation cannot be enforced ; compensation vexed question 
(9682a-9684a ; 9688a-9692a). Drunkenness decreasing ; why (9685a-9686a). 
Broken law very demoralizing (9687a). Violations of license law ; whole- 
sale perjury on both sides (9689a-969la). Chronic inebriates should have 
special treatment (9693a-9694a). Favours government sale of liquor ;, 
Swedish system (9694a-9695a). Abolish saloons (96953a). 


McoMAHONSD. Eee MED ieot el oronto ....j..0.0 ae vs oo Re Page 698. 


In County of Wellington before Scott Act (11503a-11509a). Anti prohibition, 
favours mild liquors and inspection ; beer and Bright’s disease (11510a-11516a ; 
11520a-11530@; 11545a-11566a; 11561a-11570a). Scott Act in Halton failed 
(11517a-11521a). Alcohol and insanity ; value of alcohol (11522a-11524a ; 
11554a@-11560a; 11571a-11578a). Anti treating (11525a). Abstinence and 
health (11532a-11544a). Poverty, distress and liquor (11579a-11584a). 


OK BREFE, BUGENE, of Toronto, Brewer’. oc. Askea. 1 Geee« « - 2 oe eee Page 729 


In business 32 years, O’Keefe Brewery Co., staff and wages (12030a-12039a 5 
12100a-12109a). Statistics of output, where sold, and explanations (12040a- 
12043a; 12070a-12074a). Statistics of barley, malt, hops (12044a-12050a ; 
12065a-12069a; 12161a). Scott Act, effect on business (12051a). Lager beer 
vs. beer ; statistics ; lager beer increasing (12052a-12056a). Prohibition agri- 

¢ culturally injurious, farmers would be at mercy of United States market for 
barley ; no market in England (12057a-12060a). Malt, how affected by change 
in duty (12061a-12064a). Capital account, prohibition means ruin (12075a- 
12079a@ ; 12156a-12160a ; 12163a-12165a; 12168a-12169a). Temperance 
growing; lager beer aids more than temperance societies (12080a-12082a ; 
12120a-12123a). Dunkin and Scott Act shamefully transgressed ; trade under 
Scott Act ; strict license law preferable ; favours fewer licenses (12083a-12096a ; 
12124a-12148a@; 12170a-12181la). License law fairly lived up to, brewers 
down on illicit sellers (12097a-12099a; 12149a-12155a). Liquor traffic in 
relation to trade generally, especially whisky trade (12111a@-12119). Moderate 
and immoderate drinkers (12166a-12167a). 
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OGDEN, LYNDHURST, Secretary of Toronto Club............ ork Page S'7'7 


Secretary Toronto Club, Stock Exchange, and Ontario Jockey Club (14109a). 
Denies that clubs are prolific causes of drunkenness, last places that would 
promote such offences (14110a-1411lla; 14114a). Drunkenness rare at race 
eee gs (14112a-14120a). Prohibition would stop immigration (14121la- 

4123a). 


ORR, WILLIAM H., of Toronto, Manager “Altna” Life Co............ Page 890 


Connected with Dominion Alliance, Central Lodging House Association, Toronto 
Coffee House Association, etc., etc. (9868a-9872a). Drunkenness decreased, 
fewer licenses helped (9873a-9877a ; 9886a). Reduction of licenses step in 
right direction ; Toronto below legal limit, result of public sentiment (9878a- 
9883a). License system best on continent (9884a-9885a@). Favours prohibition, 
would take Maine Act, if could not get better ; sale of liquors for beverage pur- 
poses morally wrong ; would allow use of liquor for arts and sciences; want a 
remedy for present evil, would not take duty for liquor imported for private 
use ; Government would be wrong in promoting such importation; duty on 
liquor for arts and sciences, legitimate revenue; importation for private use, 
question for future years ; liquor traffic and houses of prostitution twin evils ; 
no compensation (9887a-9927a). 
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Statements ve Central Lodging House and Coffee House, showing statistics and 
numbers recorded at former as drunk. Claims that when no liquor is legally 
sold, this class of person can regain sobriety and be restored to usefulness ; 
question of legal sale, particulars of both institutions (10299a-10328a: 10362a- 
10372a; 10382a-10383). Temperance hotels, their methods and _ success 
(10329a-10348a; 10548a 10555a). Sunday orderly in Toronto, prohibitory 
clauses of act help (10349a-10350a). Morality of moderate use; use and 
abuse ; moderation the initial to immoderation (10351a-10358a). Wants entire 
prohibition eventually (10359a-10361la@; 10399a-10447a). Prohibition in Vine- 
land, Pullman and New Jersey (10373a-10381la ; 10428a-10435a). Scott Act 
in Ontario repealed on account of 3 year clause, and lack of sympathy ; success- 
ful in some places; injured by politics (10384a-10423a ; 10429a-10430a ; 
10436a-10438a). Scott Act did not prohibit (10424a-10427a). Local option 
act marred by 5 year clausé (1043la-10434a). Insurance companies and 
drinkers (10556a-10564a). 


Ee CALC aap ahaha: MRE hls ss. «os al ok dae REMan ets tants as SR EE, Ens Rect tara Ne, 390 ah Page 712 
Corrects statement that he had said that moderate drinkers always became drun kards, 
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“Distinctly repudiates ” the statement that all moderate drinkers become drunkards 
(14100a-14108a). 


PATTERSON, Rev. WILLIAM, of Toronto, Presbyterian Minister. .... Page 1072 
Pastor of Cooke’s Church ; surroundings of church (16473a-16480a). Misery and 


suffering caused by intemperance, but general improvement all along the line 
(16481a-16489a: 16510a-16512a). Favours total prohibition including 
importation for home use. Prohibition worked well, from River Badger to 
Deloraine, N. W. T. ; people coming in broke it down (16490a-16507a). Sunday 
closing in Derry (16507a-16509a). Action of presbyterian church in favour 
of temperance (16522a-16529a). 


PEARSON. uv, JOHN, D.D:, of Toronto, Anglivan wgyy 2. Ve. sae oo Page 906 
Rector of Holy Trinity (1440la). Finds distress caused by liquor in parish 
14404a). License law not faithfully observed, Saturday and Sunday selling 
14405a-14409a; 14419a-14426a). Anti prohibition, favours compensation ; 
21—91*** 
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advocates self restraint (14410a-14413a). Law not enforced produces evil 
results; lost respect for Maine law (14414a-14415a). Poverty and domestic 
distress due to intemperance and improvidence (14416a-14419qa). Liquor 
traffic and pool room no help morally (14427a-14432a). Charitable liquor men 
(14433a-14434a). Temperance not total abstinence (14435). Fermented 
wine required for Holy Communion (14436a-14438qa). 


POTTS, Rey. JOHN} DIDS ot oronto.... sen eae eapee ene oe ee ae Page 776 


Secretary of Education for Methodist Church at Victoria University, his former 
_ pastorates (12685a-12695a). Drinking less than formerly, numerical reduc- 
tion of licenses assisted (12696a-12700a). License law defectively administered, 
officials let things slip (12701la-12704a). Total probibition wanted, no 
importation for private use; evils from traffic; difficulties of prohibition ; 
favours compensation ; Scott Act not well managed by officials (12705a-12735a ; 
12741a-12747a). Sunday in Ontario and Toronto (12736a-12740a). Adoption 
and repeal of Scott Act no criterion for prohibition ; Scott Act only half a 
loaf; Maine law no criterion for Canada ; some prohibitionists did not vote 
Scott Act (12748a-12765a). Methodist church only church to legislate on 
liquor traffic (12769a-12773a). Scott Act left to temperance people to work ; 
municipal bodies were apathetic ; reign of terror in places (12774a-12788a). 


PRESTON, WILLIAM T. R., Toronto Provincial Librarian............ Page 1180 


Evidences of liquor under Scott Act (17306a-17313a). Denies Rev. W. Kettle- 
well’s statement of compact in Halton (17314a-17319a). Supported Scott Act 
saw apparent failure of temperance people to support it ; Government tried to 
euforce it (17320a-17324a). Experiences of broken laws in Iowa and Kansas ; 
the demoralizing effect (17325a-17466a; 17498a-17501a). License better 
law (17447a-17482a). 


RICHARDSON, CHARLES GORDON, of Toronto, Lecturer in Chemistry at Onta- 
r10) Veterinaty College son. ii... a) a ee Ons 3 Scat eet Page 751 


Formerly consulting chemist to Brewers’ Association of Canada. Amazed at mis- 
tatements of scientific truth in temperance literature regarding alcohol. Con- 
demns general use of distilled liquors as beverages ; distinction between distil- 
led and fermented liquors ; Scientists and alcohol in 1840; Baron Liebig’s 
theory and conclusion formed under crude conditions ; French chemists expe- 
riment and condemn alcohol as food; Prof. W. B. Carpenter calls alcohol a 
brain poison, but changes his views ; Drs. Anstie, Dupré and Thudichum refute 
the French societies; Experiments at Guy’s and Westminster Hospitals ; 
alcohol classed apart from other stimulant narcotics; difference between nar- 
cotism and stimulation ; drunkenness scientifically considered. Men who must 
abstain. Treating how and why injurious, outrages the safe guide, the natural 
palate. Alcohol per se a poison like salt, mustard, tea, and coffee. Heredity. 
Changes in drinking customs, “as sober as a judge.” Public sentiment un- 
aided by law wrought improvement (12405a-12407a@ ; 12512a-12524a ; 12527a- 
12528a). Chemical action of alcohol and composition of sundry liquids (12416a- 
12436a). Platform of Liberal Temperance Union; its composition (12406a- 
12415a; 12530a-12539a). Effects of liquor on men; differentiations of capa- 
city ; caused by nature of employment or exposure. Moderate use conduces 
to longevity ; advocates use of light wines, adulteration known to ancients ; 
Pasteurized grape syrup; Schutzenbergers’ experiments (12452a-12454a ; 
12562a-12567a). Oxford and Cambridge training diet includes beer (12455a). 
Effects of alcohol on different men, alcohol as alcohol does not exist in fer- 
mented liquors ; amount of alcohol extracted no guide to physiological action 
of any unfermented liquor (12456a; 12468a-12469a). Heredity, alcoholism 
and insanity ; question of statistics 12457a-12464a). Whisky vs. beer and vice 
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versa. Two year old whisky better (12465a-12467a; 12516a). Alcohol in 
the British army ; no total abstinence expedition. Experience of arctic explo- 
rers (12471a-12472a ; 12488a-12491a). When to drink (12473a). Increase of 
intemperance in France, its causes (12474a-12475a ; 12558a). Modern scien- 
tists favour moderate use (12476a). Scott Act in Peterborough, Halton and 
Ontario; spasmodic efforts at enforcement ; results disastrous ; worse than open 
sale, not enforced despite every effort (12477a-12485a; 12540a-12549a ; 
12559a-12560a). Anti prohibition, favours compensation (12486a-12487a). 
Liquor traffic necessary, but mode of conducting contains imperfections ; wipe 
out alcohol, wipe out one of the greatest blessings conferred on mankind, anti 
perpendicular drinking ; liquor traffic a daily need (12492a-12500a ; 12506a- 
12515a@ ; 12525a-12526a ; 12561la). Mistakes in regulating traffic (12501a- 
12505a). Prohibition would lead to smuggling, alcohol made by freezing 
(12550a-12551a). Distillery and moonshine whisky compared (12552a- 
12557a). 


ROSS, Hon. GEORGE W., of Toronto, Minister of Education.......... Page SIL 


Formerly M. P. for 11 years (13263a). Moral effect of liquor traffic, poverty and 
degradation attendant on the excessive use of alcohol. Advocates total absti- 
nence. License aims at reduction and regulation. Believes prohibition effect- 
ive ifenforced. Scott Act beneficial where enforced. Dunkin Act in Essex. 
Social conditions would be improved by prohibition. Agriculturists most 
temperate class. Prohibition commercially might cause temporary, but not 
serious, derangement. Does not fear effect on revenue. Sober people can 
best stand taxation. Effective prohibition would be beneficial. Stringent 
license law preferable to loose prohibition. Report of Mr. Manning and 
Judge Davison Maine. Would not interfere with home made wine or cider. 
Question of private rights (13265a-13282a; 13289a-13294a ; 13305a-13309a ; 
13313a-13317a ; 13345a-13347a). Ontario license law intended to promote 
temperance (13283a-13284a). Growth of temperance sentiment (13288q). 
Effective legislation requires intelligent, educated and substantial public opi- 
nion. Ineffective law evilin results. Present outlook for prohibition encou- 
raging (13295a-13301a). Takes ground against compensation and direct 
taxation, but Queen’s Government must go on (13302a-13304a)) Abstainers 
in Ontario (13310a-13312a). Repeal of Scott Act shows license law prefer- 
red to ineffective prohibition; no criterion for Dominion prohibition with 
Dominion machinery (13318a-13322a; 13338a-13344a; 13348a-13350a). 
Question of failure of prohibition in Maine; not discouraging ; officers take 
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strange liberties with laws (13323@-13337a ; 13351a-13355a). 


SBCHOERE: ELGIN, of Toronto, Barrister 2-22). tty hte bt ei a sce ortiaee Page 682 
Resident since 1875; practised in Georgetown, Halton; prosecuting attorney 
under Scott Act (11237a-11240a). Lack of proper machinery to enforce 
Scott Act caused disgrace, and failure, hence repeal. Act was educative 
(11241a-11246@ ; 11343a-11350a). Repeal no weight against prohibition but 
against half measures (11247a-11250a). Prosecution under Scott Act; perjury, 
consumption and crime (1125la-11270a@; 11302a-11319a; 11336a-11339a). 
Effects of drink traffic on trade and crime (11271a-11273a). Favours complete 
prohibition ; no such law existing, Canada should take lead (11274a-11301a; 
11327@-11335a; 11340a-11342a; 11351a-11439a). Temperance sentiment 
increasing, why (11320a-11323a). Temperance Societies and Scott Act 
(11324a-11336a). 


SCOTT, Rey. WILLIAM I., of Toronto, Methodist Minister............ Page LIST 
Favours prohibition, no importation for sacramental use, no compensation (18218a- 
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18224a; 18237a-18245a). Dunkin Act in Peterborough beneficial (18225a 
18235a; 18241a). Scott Act in Simcoe, not strictly kept (18236a-18240q). 
Evils of drink traffic (18246a-18254a). Lack of power to enforce caused failure 
of both (18255a-18264a). 


SCRIPTURE, THOMAS N., of Toronto, Insurance Agent.............. Page 783 
His companies ; J. P. for Northumberland and Durham (12789a-12793a). Scott 


Act hard to enforce in those counties, associate magistrates hard to obtain, 
public sentiment weak, difficulties with witnesses, perjury and short memories. 
Supported Scott Act. Magisterial reminiscenses (12794a-12813a ; 12835a- 
12838a; 12840a-12862a). Anti license, system morally wrong, restrain traffic 
but no revenue (12814a-12818a). Favours prohibition, home manufacture 
dangerous, would take direct taxation (12819a-12827a). Sunday and holiday 
drinking, too many licenses (12828a-12834a). Drunkenness_ decreasing 
(128392). Other evils than liquor (12863). Insurance companies, drinkers, 
and trade (12864a-12875a). 


SEWELL, ROBERT, of Toronto, Secretary of Brewing and Malting Company. Page 74'7 


Secretary 11 years (12332a-12336a). Statistics of barley, malted where they sell, 


explanations (12338a-12350a). Statistics of hands employed, barrels made, 
hops used (12351a-12355a; 12388a-12393a). Output increasing, ale taking 
place of whisky (12356a-12358a). Prohibition would entail ruin (12359a- 
12360a). Local option produced increased drunkenness in Butler County, 
Penns. (12361a-12364a). Drunkenness decreasing, owing to growing use of 
ale; farmers temperate (12365a-12377a). Approves license law and few 
houses (12378a-12379a). Drinking customs in Lower Canada (12380a). Law 
well kept, evaded sometimes (1258la-12384a). Capital and estimate of loss 
in case of prohibition (12385a-12387a). Scott Act, effect on business (12394a- 
12402a.) ; 


ELA WE. eget OF | DUZIE, © WATMIONS 3c :i'c7 dacth. «aera cases ea Rb Page T1844 


Sale to minors and drunken men (18179a-18181a@). Favours prohibition, no home 


manufacture, no compensation, grows neither barley nor hops (18182a- 


181962). 


SMALL, JOHN, of Toronto, Collector of Customs. 0:25: 6.0... 224050 <- Page 669 
Formerly Member of Parliament (11041qa). Presents and explains statistics 


SMITH, 
His 


(11042@-11045a). Anti prohibition, favours compensation (11046a-11049a). 
Smuggling and prohibition (11050a-11052a ; 11056a-11073a). Scott Act well 
enforced (11053a-11055a). 


GOLD WINS Li. Ds, 08 Toronto alco: oe ee eee, eS Page 847 


degrees (13750a-13751a). Not opposed to temperance but to attempts to 
enforce temperance or total abstinence by law. Ex-President National Tem- 
perance Union, which opposed the Scott Act, advocating good license system 
with discrimination in favour of lighter beverages. Attempts to enforce license, 
by-law unjust and ineffectual (13752a-13756a; 13773a-13783a ; 13808a-13809a ; 
13823a-13834a). Scott Act gives tyrannical power to magistrates ; allows 
conviction on hearsay evidence, permits husband and wife to testify against 
each other ; breaks principles of justice and liberty. Repeal caused by failure. 
Prohibitive law discriminates in favour of stronger drinks and worse liquor. 
Puts in letter to Globe (13757a-13765a ; 13803a-13804a). Anti prohibition in 
principle, can not escape compensation (13766a-13769a; 13802a; 13810a- 
13815a; 138292). Ardent spirits accountable for evils in England; light 
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wines in France, beer in Germany (13770a-13772a; 13793a-13795a). Favours 
any good operative regulations ; trade specially dangerous; should be in res- 
ponsible hands to avoid worst consequences (13784a-13785a ; 13816a; 13825a- 
13828a). Tariff changes and suppression (13787a-13792a). Plebiscite may be 
carried by religious intimidation, or religious pressure (13796a-13800a; 13825a- 
138292). Wine of New Testament defined (13805a-13806a). Disregarded 
law, its effects (13807a; 1382la). Drinks because he is bad, or bad because he 
drinks, which ; causes of criminality (13817@-13820a). ‘If prohibition would 
abolish all drunkenness” ; would punish drunkenness (13830a-13834a). 


SNELL, JOHN C., of Brampton, Peel County, Farmer................ Page 1044 
Feeds stock principally ; don’t grow barley (16115a-16122a). Price of barley, stock 
raising and dairying (16123a-16127a). Prohibition would affect price of barley 

and amount grown; no serious loss. Indian corn in Essex (16128a-16155a). 


READ i) eas, ta. Of Loron te fran hyo mete eth: MR il ais ect an Page 1119 
Superintendent of Helping Hand Home and Agent Prisoners’ Aid Association 
(17167a-17169a). Their objects and statistics (17170@-17174a). Liquor as an 
excuse, criminals and drunkenness (17175a-17179a; 17204a-17211a). Favours 
prohibition im toto (17181la-17193a). License capable of better enforce- 
ment (17194a-17200a). Special treatment wanted for habitual drunkards 
(17201la-17203a). Traffic temptation to discharged prisoners (1721 1la-17218a). 

Scott Act in Halton ; prefers license (17219a-17231a). 


DUNG EHS. Sof Toronte ai. sewiee cn a0 sts pened aiade dies Page 998 
‘Secretary of Dominion Alliance, service practically “no remuneration most of the 
time.” Secretary of Council of Dominion Alliance, and of Ontario Branch on 
same terms (15736a-15745a; 15847a-15848a). Only personally before 
Commission (15746a-15748a). Presents copy of his prohibitory bill, and 
explains origin; bill to prohibit importation, manufacture, or sale, except for 
medicinal, mechanical or sacramental purposes. No such act in force anywhere. 
No state possesses power to pass such alaw. Dominion not ripe for it, but local 
‘option proves ripening process (15749a-15466a; 15916a-15918a). License in 
Halifax (15764a-15771a). Delegalization of trade in Nova Scotia; owing to 
conditions imposed by law (15772a-15775a ; 15862a-15890a). New Brunswick 
law (15776a; 15891a-15895a). P. E. I. law (15777a-15780a ; 15896a-15900a). 
Local option in Quebec, its character, extent, etc., (15781a-15792a). Plebiscite 
vote safest gauge of people’s views (15793a). Result in Manitoba (15794a). 
Probably good deal of smuggling under prohibition, prohibition would be diffi- 
cult to enforce, stricter liquor laws are more effective, no experience of strict 
prohibition (15795a-15798a). Prohibitory law beneficial where enforced. 
Grand enforcement in Kansas, law 10 years old. Openly violated where sympathy 
“is against it. Proofs of enforcement in Kansas, statistics (15800a-15810a ; 
15984a-15988a). Success of prohibition in Dakota and Iowa (15811a-158138a ; 
15861a), From prohibition to local option and high license in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, no statistics (15814a-15820a). Maine absolutely over- 
whelming proof of effectiveness of prohibition. Occasional lax enforcement 
dependant on officials; promises statistics (15821la-15846a). His alleged 
‘strictures on the Commission, explains report (15847a-15857a ; and page 1025). 
Opposes compensation (15904a@). Disposal of distillers’ stocks in case of 
prohibition ; would allow exportation or time for consumption (15902a- 
15914a). Prohibition and abolition of slavery compared, shot and shell only 
“compensation for slavers ; so be it with liquor dealers (15915a). Scott 
Act defective from inception, not wanted, accepted as a compromise, for total 
prohibition, what ailed it (15919a-15928a); why repealed, convictions 
(15929a-15941a; 16010a-16031la) ; was beneficial ; reduced crime (15942a- 
15962a). Fiscal question (15964a-15978a). Smuggling would continue after 
prohibition (15979a-15983a). Sunday in St. Paul’s Minn. (15989a-15991a). 
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Experiences with Commission in the States (15992a-16002a). Perjury occurs 
under Scott Act, as under license ; law causes no perjury, violation of law does 
(16003a-16006a). Presents declaration of principles of Alliance (page 1024a). 
Toronto’s resolution against emasculating Scott Act (page 1025, line 20— 
16009a). N. W. Territories prohibitory law, its success, decline and fall ; 
broken down by Governor Royal (16032a-16050a), serious charges against 
members of N. W. T. Legislature (16051la-16071a). Introduction of license 
and plebiscite (16061a-1608la). Prohibition during rebellion (16082a- 
16083a). Feeling of churches and medical men in Toronto (160833a to page 
1039, line 43). License law defective ; suggests amendments (16087a-16097a). 


STARK, WILLTAM, of Toronto, Detective. 00. .... ese eneees shook. Fe Page VO3 


Present license law well enforced, improvements, poverty, distress and liquor 
(11585a-1160la ; 11642a-11651a@; 11673a-11676a ; 11706a). Scott Act in 
Halton beneficial ; not enforced (11602a-11604a; 11685a-11689a). Arrests 
for drunkenness (11605a-11606a ; 11652a). Favours prohibition ; impracticable 
at present (11608a-11610a ; 11638a-11641a@; 11677a-11684a ; 11690a-11705a). 
Liquor and criminals (1161la-11619@; 11629a-11637a; 11655a-11672a). 
Experiences as license inspector in Orillia; ditticulties with witnesses (11620a- 
11628a). Character of licensed houses (11653a-11665a). Prohibition could 
be enforced with proper officials 11710a-11743a). 


STEPILEN JAMES, Inspector ob Toronte Fatice sono tees ous ass fae Page 1080 
Connected with police force 27 years, his duties (16581la-16586a). Some illicit 
selling requiring constant watching, mostly criminals engaged in sale (16587a- 

16591a; 16613a-16618a). License law restrictions well observed (16592a- 
16594a ; 16619a-16612a). Jail no place for chronic inebriates, disease not 

crime, wants special institutions (16595a). Favours prohibition, keep trade 

out of criminal hands, allow manufacture for home consumption, stop all 

traffic (16596a-16609a). Considerable juvenile crime, its causes (16619a- 


16623a). Prohibition would require special machinery and_ state police 
(16624a-16626a). 


STEWART, JOHN K,, Provincial License Inspector... .. 2.1.25 «00 1+ 3s o> Page 950 


Provincial Inspector, formerly in insurance in Ottawa (14950a-14957a). License 
better observed in Toronto than in Ottawa (14958a. Ottawa’s floating popu- 
lation heavy drinkers (14959a-14963a). Local option well observed where in 
force (14964a-14970a ; 15017a-15027a). Favours prohibition, won him hls 
appointment (14971a-14973a). Scott Act in Carleton County beneficiai, 
repealed, hotel-keepers wanted it re-enacted (14974a-14983a). Favours pro- 
hibition, no sacramental purposes, only exemptions for medicinal and mecha 
nichal purposes ; no compensation; stop traffic, manufacture allowed for home 
consumption strictly (14984a-15002a). Scott Act detects and complaints, not 
workable ; amendments refused (15003a-15005a ; 15063a-15083a). Many pro- 
hibitionists voted for repeal, no prohibition (15016a). Dunkin Act in Essex 
(15028a). Places without license (15029a-15033a). License better observed 
than ever, little and lessening illicit sale (15034a-15039a ; 15044a-15062a). 


Prohibitory law harder than license to enforce, requires considerable education 
(15040a-15043a). 


STRATTON, W. G., of Toronto, Collector of Inland Revenue............ Page 672 


His district and duties (11080a-11084a). Presents statistics and explanations 
e! 1085a-1 1172a). Liquor industrially considered (11173a-11179a). Where 
duties are paid (11180a-11189a). Illicit distilling nil (11190a-11202a). 


ma860) how observed ( 11203a-11222a). General explanations (11218a- 
a). 
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Manager Temperance and General Life Insurance, presents statement (18200a- 
18207a). Favours prohibition without compensation (18208a-18217a). 


TAYLOR, EDWARD, of Toronto, City Relief Officer................ Pale 594 


Held position 8 years; his duties (9928a-9932a). Poverty and distress caused by 
idleness, old age, sickness, want of employment; deserted wives and families ; 
idleness leads to drinking (9933a-9936a). Juvenile crime; its causes (9937a- 
9940a). Favours universal prohibition ; would submit to direct taxation ; some 
compensation (99414-99494 ; 9953a-9957a; 9978a-9984a). Habitual drunk- 
ards (9950a-9952a). Fewer applications for relief (9968a). Less drunken- 
ness, due to vigilance of police ; and moral influences (9972a-9977a). Labour 
test a compulsory bath; reduce applications at House of Industry (9985a- 
9990a). 


WIONLA Ba Vib iat Bi) OL ONS OWA eon saute bse sen aot Page 786 


Represents Ontario Brewing and Malting Company, established 1882 (12876a- 
12881la). Statistics barley malted for 11 years, and output ; explains fluctua- 
tions ; export malt (12882a-12897a ; 12901a-12902a). Estimate valuation of 
plant, machinery and property ; depreciation with prohibition (12898a-12907a) 
Trade under Scott Act; some losses in collections (12897a-12916a; 12908a- 
12923a-12927a ; 12956a). License law, best known ; little illegal selling, illicit 
vendors do not buy from brewers (12917a-12922a; 12934a-12936a; 12940a- 
12944a ; 12950a). Brewers and licensed houses, chattel mortgages (12928a- 
12933a). Hotel licenses all have accommodation (12937a-12939a). Would 
not discriminate between strong and light drinks (12945a-12950a). | Chronic 
drunks want work (12951lq@-12952a). Statistics of hands and price of barley 
(12953a-12969a). 


THOMPSON, ses nu, OL LOrONt SF MINeer fc oa <4 aly see ee hee Page 1104 


Growth of temperance in 35 years (16967a-16973a). Operation of license law in 
Toronto (16974a-16980a). Favours prohibition (1698la). Reduction of 
licenses does not reduce temptation ; opposed to principle (16982a-16994a). 
No compensation (16995a-17003a). 


THORBUER IN J AILS, NLD. OT Car One ost pose siete his cai os esis ole Page 77O 


39 years in practice (12568a-12569a). Marked decrease in intemperance ; better 
education ; more moral suasion ; changes in law questionable aids ; licensees law 
abiding; law well enforced; less distress and poverty from liquor (12570a- 
12578a). License system satisfactory ; advocates few licenses (12579a-12581a). 
Anti prohibition ; would be dead letter ; alcohol professionally necessary, good 
as diet (12582a-12593a; 12623a-12633a; 12641a-12684a). Lager beer and 
diseased kidneys (12594a-12598a). Bass vs. lager ; favours light wines (12599a- 
12603). Insanity and liquor (12604a-1261la). Heredity (12612a-12613a). 
Scott Act in Halton ; comical experience (12614a-12619a ; 12634a-12638a). 
Favours some compensation (12620a). 


TOTTEN, HENRY, of Toronto, Chief of the License Branch of the Treasury 
Pyeparuiuenl. 225-2 ck = | cae ene Cee ince eae sens One oe os Page 928 
His position (14657a-14659a). Official connection with Dunkin, McCarthy, Scott 
and License Acts ; their successes and failures (14660a-14664a ; 14715a-14731a; 
14735a-14742a ; 14753a). Statistical information of revenue (14665a-14661a). 
Statistics of convictions (14672a-14673a). Comparison License and Scott Acts 
(14674a-14678a). Liquor traffic, cost of justice and revenue (14679a-14686a). 
Statistics of committals (14687a-14692a ; 14696a-14697). Scott Act an 
educator (14693a-14695a). Statistics of commitments of -little value, con- 
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victions better (14696a-14704a; 14778a-147922). License inspectors’ duties 
(14705a-14714a). Little illicit selling, most dangerous (14742a-14752e). 
Influence of sentiment on officials (14755a-14760a). Local option in Ontario 
(14761a-14768q). 


WALLACE, Rev. O. C.S., of Toronto, Baptist Minister............... Page 1067 

Pastor, Bloor Street Church (16424a-16428a). Deliverance of conference (16429a- 

16432a). Experiences in Lawrence, Mass., under low license, free sale, and 

high license (16432a-16448a). Liquor traffic great foe of home life, corrupts 

morals, far reaching evil effects (16452a-16458a; 164672-16471la). Favours 
prohibition, no importation for private use (16459a-16466a; 16472a). 


A AT COIN GA OL ORO Dike ais okie an ma) «a oid ical ae ee ee Page 1168 


License in Toronto, apparent observance, real breach (17923a-17930a). Favours 
prohibition, would give compensation as price of prohibition (17931a-17933a). 
Liquor injures health, heredity and training (17954a-17938a). State should 
conduct traflic and treat inebriates (17939a-17954a). 


WILKIE, DAVID R., President Toronto Board of Trade............... Page 693 

Cashier, Imperial Bank of Canada (11440a-11441a). Mode of conducting traffic 

capable of improvement, injurious to all interests; high license and few houses 

(11442a-11446a). Drinking financially considered (11447a-11450a). Prohibition 

impracticable, why ; no compensation (1145la-11456a ; 11493a-11502a). 

Board of Trade views (11457a-11460a). License law requires impartial judges 

for enforcement (1146la-11465a). Drunkenness decreasing, why (11466a- 

11469a). Opposed to public bars, favours fewer licenses (11470a-11481a). 
Manitoba better under license (11482a-11492z). 


MONTREAL, 2nd, 3rd and 8th March, 1894. 


RRL BS, [Onis 3b ot Poronc0. v GUrnALSt. « . 4 no ¢ ine ie ole ceso oils Page 1190 


Presents printed statement for use of Commissioners (18265a). Employed by 
liquor men to study question and follow the proceedings of the Commission 
(18266a-18268a). Effects of traffic upon all interests affected by it ; extent 
of industry ; statistics of spirits manufactured (page 1194). Changes in duty 
(18269a-18272a). Statistics of spirits in warehouse (page 1196). Showing 
increase caused by ageing law (18273a-18297a). Government guarantee of 
age (18285a-18297a). Statistics of stock in Inland Revenue divisions, and 
quantities of grain used (18297a-18301a). Census of distillers trade ; includ- 
ing feeding of stock (18301a-1831la, page 1203). Statistics of breweries with 
output, malt bears all the duty, colouring matter (18311la-18313a@). Statistics 
of malt (18313). Census of brewers’ trade, including feeding of cattle, market 
for barley (18313a-18315a). Statistics of importation of liquors, and census 
of trade, including question of hotels or drinking saloons ; men employed ; 
grocery stores and shops ; soda water manufactories ; particulars of Montreal, 
Toronto and other cities tabulated (18315a—page 1211). Valuation of hotels 
and estimated depreciation in case of prohibition, in real estate, stock, plant, 
fixtures, etc. (18335a-18337a). Manufactures of wine and cider. All other 
effects of the trade are insignificant (18337a). Measures adopted to regulate 
the traffic, from free whisky under law to free whisky under prohibition 
(18337a—page 1212). Results these measures in Halifax, Windsor Junc- 
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tion, Truro, New Glasgow, Pictou, Port Mulgrave, Grand Narrows, North 
Sydney, Windsor, Kentville (page 1212). Annapolis, Yarmouth, Digby (page 
1213). New Brunswick’s license law, (page 1214). St. Stephen, Fredericton 
Junction, Fredericton, (page 1214) ; Moncton, Amherst (page 1215). 
Particulars of imprisonment at Fredericton (18343a-18360a). Wide open 
bar-room in Fredericton ; no put up job (18361a-18391a). Results in Prince 
Edward Island, Scott Act a failure ; abuse by temperance paper Guardian, of 
Charlottetown ; statistics of votes (18391a-1840la; 18409a-18444a). Analysis 
of prohibition cry in Prince Edward Island ; temperance organizations in the 
province (18402a-18408a). Prohibition in North-west Territories (18445a- 
18452a). Results of Scott Act in Quebec, at Danville and Brome (18453a). 
Scott Act in Ontario (18453a-18454a) ; in Halton statistics (18454a). Mani- 
toba never tried Scott Act (18544a, page 1228, 18459a). Prohibition in North- 
west Territories (18459a). British Columbia no repressive laws (18459a). 
License laws in California at Riverside and Pasadena (18459a, page 1229). 
Kansas prohibition law in the two Kansas Cities, how broken (page 1230). 
In Topeka and Salina (p. 1231); in Leavenworth (page 1232). Statistics of 
population, claims of diminution of crime ; statistics of crime (page 1223 to 
1235). President Milner on prohibition (page 1236). 

Recalipiciets 6:5 00's owiehe eee Rely Sern on erie See Page 1264 


Experiences in Nebraska (page 1264). Hon. Wolfbergers’ statement about witnesses 
before the Commission (18764a-18769a). Previous visit to Iowa, travellers 
on trains only people really prohibited, Council Bluffs’ open bars, and “ free” 
business ; virtual license for revenue, city marshall’s report; bankers conven- 
tion same all over the state (page 1265). Des Moines according to the Leader 
and fact; prohibition persuaded Republicans to adopt local option; whilst 
Democrats propose license. The ‘ Funk’s Committee” and ‘Carpenter ” bill. 
John Doe and Richard Roe. Enforcement, hypocracy and fraud. Drug stores 
that don’t prepare prescriptions, the modus operandi; drug stores, bar-rooms 
opening out of hotel rotundas ; effects of raiding ; number of dives (pp. 1266a- 
1268a). Cedar Rapids saloons perfectly wide open; city practically takes 
license fee ; two breweries exist (page 1268). Clinton, no pretense of keeping 
law. Dubuque, four breweries and 250 saloons, no concealment (page 1268). 
Davenport ; its warning against enforcement, stopped formation of state police. 
Globe Commissioner’s report (pp. 1269-70). General statistical information on 
Towa (page 1270-78). Experiences in Maine, liquor purchaseable every where. 
Portland prohibition plaything of politics, atrocious character of liquor, money 
can buy immunity every time, whisky at drug stores, liquor obtainable, very 
little circumlocution necessary ; agency loosely run ; men women and children 
purchasing liquor; Portland “split” ; Sunday in Portland, disgraceful orgies ; 
July 4th under prohibition (pp. 1278-83). New Hampshire on the same lines 
(page 1283). Michigan’s experience did away with prohibition in disgust 
after twenty years, now under high license, statistical information (pp. 1283- 
84). Massachussets gone back to license for good. The various experiments, 
the election of 1889, statistics, allusions to other states (pp. 1284-86). 


Reenter e fos. Be ova sck dy Seis shee RR ee eee ans oe lat as ae Page 1287 

Prohibitory experiments in the Dominion ; their social result; cons‘dered statistic- 
ally. Provinces and States compared, gratifying result of Crook’s Act, com- 
parison of commitments, and commitments for drunkenness in Ontario ; reduc- 
tion of licenses does not reduce drunkenness ; comparisons and deductions 
(pp. 1287-93). Effects of prohibitory law on agriculture, on barley, on cattle 
feeding, on growers of grapes and apples (pp. 1293-97). Effects of prohibition 
on industrial and commercial industries statistically considered (pp. 1297-1303)- 
Prohibitory laws impossible of enforcement ; argues from past experiences 
(19407a, page 1303, 19128a, page 1311). Opposed to prohibition, why, 
his conclusions (19129a, page 1311, 19140a). 
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SPENCE, FRANCIS S., Secretary of Dominion Alliance.............. Page 1237 
Scott Act, two sets of licenses, conflict of authority under McCarthy Act, licenses 
issued by both Dominion and provincial Governments, clashing of authority 
existed, even withoutissuing licenses, owing to duplicate sets of officials (18460a- 
18479a@ ; 18507a-18510a ; 18761a-18780c). Informations and convictions 
under Canada Temperance Act in Ontario, showed effort at enforcement on part 

of inspectors (18480a-18488a). Dominion Alliance urged adoption and con- 
tinuing of the Act; Act was not the legislation they wanted ; but reduced 
drunkenness (18489a-18506a). Did enforcement improve as act lasted, machin- 

ery became better and more effective. Mr. Totten’s statement, declines to 
criticise it ; Scott Act was hampered to end with inefficient Inspectors ; money 
required for enforcement was locked up (18507a-18564a). Statistics re Kan- 

sas went overwhelmingly in favour of prohibition (18565a-18602a). Evi- 
dence in Maine overwhelmingly in favour of prohibition ; Maine relatively 
and compartively considered (18603a-18635a). Crime in the North-west 
Territories Governor Royal’s administration ; Commissioner Herchmer’s re- 


port (18636a-18758a). 


OTTAWA, 9th and 10th March, 1894. 


BOGERT, Rev. J. J., of Ottawa, Rector of St. Alban’s................. Page 1333 


Rural Dean of Carleton, acting Chaplain to the jail (19420a-19424a@). Misery and 
intemperance, drunkards at jail not benefited, an inebriate asyluin wanted 
(19425a-19432a; 19478a-19480a). Fermented wine wanted for Eucharist, 
action of synod (19433a-19440a). License Jaw in Ottawa, sees few drunkards, 
interest of temperance demands fewer houses (19441a-19445a ; 19474a-19477a). 
Dunkin Act in Napanee not prohibitory ; Scott Actin Carleton (19446a- 
19452a). Rural Chapter’s resolution against prohibition, not sufficiently strong, 
should take higher ground (19753a-19773a). 


COR, GHORG Es Mayor ot Ottawa: O05. wteioe ere, Me es oS t Page 1329 


Drunkenness decreasing ; little crime in the city (19352a-19363a). Scott Act in 
Carleton, no visible effect in city (19364a-19367a). Dissents trom prohibiticn ; 
force wrong, believes in education, could not be enforced ; favours compensa- 
tion (19368a-19377a). License law well observed (19378a19384a). 


DUHAMEL, Mosr Rev. J. THOMAS, Archbishop of Ottawa......: ..Page 1330 


Scott Act in Carleton informed not enforced, not conducive to temperance (19385a- 
19390a). Moderate drinking in France and Italy (19391a-19394a). Opposed 
to prohibition, fermented wine wanted for Communion (19395a-19402a). 
Priests endeavour to promote temperance, opposed to many licenses if any, 
temperance increased, priests and pledges (19403a-19419q). 


REBBLEW OT ce OMAS. of Almonte... 4. ccs -abien -- = ba Page 13138 


Total abstainer thirty years, alcohol as a beverage,'drunkenness decreasing (19141a- 
19146). Scott Act in Lanark ; how carried; unsatisfactory ; less but worse 
liquor ; drinking more disreputable, temperance people vigilant, sales under 
Scott Act, induced false swearing ; lasting effect, weakened sentiment in 
favour of prohibition, comparison with plebiscite vote (19147a-19192a ; 19200a ; 
19231a-19240a ; 1925la-19261a). Favours Government control or high license 
(19193a-19194a; 19223a-19228a). Remuneration to brewers and distillers 
christian but impracticable, too big (19195a-19199a). Objects to prohibition, 
his plan of comparative prohibition (19153a ; 19162a-19164@ ; 1925la). 
Licensees in Almonte all offenders ; act observed with variations (19229a- 
19231a). Requires courage to speak against prohibition (19241a-19245a). 
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JOHNSON, GEORGE, of Ottawa, Dominion Statistician............... Page 1351 


Government statistician, his term of service, duties, condition of statistics ; general 
and gradual improvement in completeness, later returns fuller than earlier 
(19734a-19783a; 19808a-19813a). Statistical result of violation of the license 
law (19784a-19786a). Preparation of statistics re Scott Act ; how arrived at ; 


an abstract proposition ; act in St. John City (19787a-19807a ; 19821a to page 
1360). Vital statistics (19814a-19820q). 


AAAI dt, VY ENERABLE D2, OL OUbaWar occ ce te re ee co cles eek wares oes Page 1361 
Archdeacon of Ottawa and Rector of Christ Church (19826a-19828a). Scott Act 
_ in Carleton; clergy found it a failure (19829a-19837a). Little drunkenness, 
' great improvement; why (19843a). Wine for Communion (19844a-19846a). 
Opposed to prohibition, unscriptural ; other vices as injurious ; compensation 
right (19847a-19850a). Results of traffic; resolution of chapter (19852a- 

19869a). 


IAW, Rev. J, G5 of Almonte, Clerk in Holy Orders. 5205 <s senile ss ose Page 1364 


Thirty years in Orders, suffering caused by liquor, problems difficult of solution 
(19870a-19875a). Favours Gothenburg system, would abolish treating and 
bars (19876a-19883a). Almonte hotelmen superior class (19884a-19886a ; 
19009a-19015a). Special treatment wanted for habitual drunkards (19887a). 
License law well observed (19888a). Wine for Communion (19889a-19891a). 
Opposed to prohibition ; letter to Globe (19892a-19893a ; 19900a-19908a ; 
19916a-19919a ; 19926a-19932a@ ; 19941a 19955a). Scott Act gave rise to spying 
and watching intolerable ; injurious (19894a-19897a ; 19933a-19940a). Favours 
compensation (19898a-19899a). Free liquors should preceed prohibition 
(19919a-19923a). Drink not the only curse (19924a-19925a). 


MOOD, Tey. WlLULAM, Di ae OLGa wast cts aa vcs vw lee oe a os Page 1374 
Pastor Bank Street Presbyterian Church (19956a). Favours total prohibition 
(19957a-19962a ; 19967a-19978a ; 19989a-19996a). Liquor distress and mis- 
ery, consumption decreasing (19963a-19966a). Scott Act in Carleton (19979a- 
1998la). Habitual drunkards and jail (19982a-19985a). Morality of a glass 

of wine (19986a-19988a). 


McRITCHIE, Rev. GEORGE, of Ottawa, Methodist Minister........... Page 1380 


Pastorates in Ottawa, drunkenness stationary (20036a-20041a). Rules of church 
(20042a-20052a). Favours prohibition, asylum for alcohol inebriates wanted 
(20053a-20059a ; 20073a-87a). Scott Act in Almonte and Prescott; terror- 
ism in Almonte ; secret sale in Prescott ; too near States ; reduced drunkenness 
(20060a-2007 2a). 


McVEITY, WILLIAM, of Ottawa, Chief of Police................... Page 1337 
His duties; statistics (19647a-1965la; 19688a-19696a). Scott Act in Carleton 
(19652a-19660a ; 19697a-19705a). Police and license laws (19661a-19666a). 
Prohibition could be maintained, with independent officers (19667a-19679a ; 
19714). Industrial homes for habitual drunkards (19680a-19682a). Tem- 
perance growing (19683a-19687a ; 19706a). License law observed ; desirable 
amendment (19707a-19713a). Favours prohibition, with compensation to manu- 

facturers (19721a-19733a). 


O’REILLY, JOHN, of Ottawa, Inspector of Licenses................+. Page 1837 
Statistics of licenses, accommodation, his duties (1948la-19513a; 19558a-19563a : 
19583a-19584a ; 19591a-19646a). Scott Act in Carleton (1949la; 19543a- 

19546a). Prohibitory clauses of the license law carried out “as nearly as 


possible” ; experiments with detectives ; law well regarded generally (1951 4a- 
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19529a ; 19564a-19582a@ ; 19585a-19590a). Gold cure (19629a-19639a). ° 
Heavier fines wanted ; would make premises liable, on repeated convictions 
19547a-19550a). Habitual drunkards require asylums (19551a-19554a). 


WINFIELD, Bev. THOS ASW .; 0b Oftawa : ..., ine cto nmiaamie meee ae Page 13877 


Presbyterian, Chaplain to Governor General ; former charges (19997a-20001a). 
Liquor and misery and domestic unhappiness (20002a). License regulations, 
fairly carried out, increased temperance (20003a-20004a ; 20033a-20035a). 
Favours a measure of prohibition with compensation (20005a-20012a). Monc- 
ton Scott Act virtually high license (20013a-20032a). 
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